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IT CAN BE DONE 


Important changes are occurring 
along the educational frontiers, 
Disaffection with formalistic teach- 
ing, with traditional philosophy, 
with curriculum emphasis rather 
than child emphasis—these and 
other factors have forced to the 
fore a new spirit of investigation, 
change and evaluation. The new 
emphases have revealed themselves 
as arising from vested subject in- 
terests, and administrative, politi- 
cal, religious, and industrial pres- 
sure groups, as well as from dis- 
interested educators’ analyses, 

There are many new trends in 
education. However, since this atti- 
cle is concerned with only one as- 
pect of secondary education, only 
those significant developments 
which are particularly germane to 
this phase will be considered. After 
ctitically examining these new 


trends to determine which are most 


pertinent, the following were ac- 
cepted as the basis for the redi- 
rection of our educational energies, 
These will be discussed briefly in 
terms of their origins, purposes 
and implications, 

As a result of the labile social, 
political, and economic conditions 
brought on by the World War, 
with its international repercussions, 
there has developed a strong move- 
Ment to stress the social sciences 


as the primary core for individual 
and social adjustment. Vocational 
education and guidance represent 
another, and, we hope, articulate 
angle, designed to aid the indi- 
vidual in effecting economic, as 
well as social adjustment. Its 
danger lies in offering highly spe- 
cialized courses intended to pre- 
pare the student for jobs which, 
because of the rapid technological 
and economic changes effecting 
employment demands in industry, 
are largely non-existent. 

The secondary school curriculum 
has been subjected to searching 
analysis and evaluation in terms 
of educational objectives, and has 
been found inadequate and mis- 
directed in many ways. Thus there 
is a movement for reorganization 
of the entire high school curricu- 
lum. The influence of such edu- 
cators as Plato, Vittorino da 
Feltra, Parker, Harris, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Dewey, Rugg and others, 
has culminated in the “Activity 
Schools” or “Progressive Schools” 
where emphasis is placed on child 
growth rather than factual learn- 
ing. The effects of this move- 
ment have been far-reaching and 
evidences of their influence may 
today be seen in most schools, in 
some form or other, 


The past twenty years has 
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marked an energetic reawakening 
of the entire problem of character 
education. Stimulus for this, as 
for most recent educational am 
ments, has been the pressure o 
post-war problems. Inherent 10 
the character education program 1S 
a consideration of the potential- 
ities of extracurricular activities 
an agent for moral, intellectual, 
and social growth. And so we 
find today long educational trea- 
tises on the Home Room, Assem- 
bly, Clubs and Student Council. 
One of the most significant 
trends is the attempt to determine 
scientifically the objectives of edu- 
cation. This represents a healthy, 
vigorous sympton. Educational 
growth is best fostered by honest 
criticism. It is true that there 
have been reprisals for frank criti- 
cism, but these have been consist- 
ently opposed by civic-minded 
teacher organizations. 4 
There are, of course, other im- 
portant trends in education, but 
we cannot deal with them all. 
Teachers today must consider these 
new phases of education in plan- 
ning their work. The department- 
alization of the secondary schools 
forces the teacher specialist to in- 
terpret the “new education” pri- 
marily in his own sphere of activ- 
ity. However, there is a danger 
in narrow interpretation; it leads 
to subject pigeon-holing when the 
emphasis should be on subject in- 
tegration and articulation. We 
should ask ourselves, “How may 


‘the barracks which we call class- 





our subject interpret and apply the 
new trends in education?” “How i 
may our subject aid in the total 
growth of the students exposed to- a | 
it?” 

There are practical limitations. 
which impede the full realization f 
of these new approaches in educa. _ | 
tion. Chief among these is the . 
classroom situation. Even the best __ 
appointed classroom forms a for. 
bidding setting for the develop- Eo 
ment of that sensitivity and alert- 
ness to great and fundamental 
truths which we aim through edu. 
cation to inculcate in the student. x 
How praiseworthy and yet how 
pathetically futile are the frequent 
attempts of teachers to “decorate” 


os 4 
ea eS ae 


rooms. The teacher must do the — 
well-nigh impossible and strive 
to keep the pitch of interest so 
high, in these barren and un- _ 
aesthetic surroundings, that the 
student will not feel the creative J. 
urge, in the spirit of ars gratia | 
artis, to leave a carved memento f 
of his presence on the furniture. 4 
The adolescent physique is so con- 
stituted as to require frequent § 
physical activity; yet our class- | 
rooms are so constructed and man- f 
aged, by the fixity of the furniture 
and the schedule of periods, that 
the students’ restless energy must 
ever be quelled and frustrated. © p 
It is not necessary to say more, — 
though much could be said, to 
indicate the need for classroom 
settings more adequately planned a 
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in conformity with the principles 
of adolescent psychology. How- 
ever, in view of the existence of 
mass instruction, many of the 
faults of the modern classroom 
must be accepted. That does not 
mean, though, that we must re- 
main defeatists. There are means 
by which the learning situation 
may be made infinitely more at. 
tractive and thus more effective. 
Certain facilities present in 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 
have made it possible to capitalize 
this principle in education. One 
of the rooms assigned to the Biol- 
ogy Department has been converted 
into a Nature Room. It is equip- 
ped with many specimens, botanical 
and zoological, so arranged as to 
present miniature nature trails. 
The spirit of the room is that of 
an active, unpretentions clubroom 
with the dignity of a museum. 
One is always impressed by the 
quiet hum of purposeful activity 
which pervades the room. The 
work is done entirely by students 
—students working on projects, on 
experiments, as curators of the 
various groups of plants and ani- 
mals. The material is replenished 
and cared for by the students, 
Wherever possible. They are en- 
couraged to change the tableau of 
the room from season to season, 
and arrange timely exhibits. ‘The 
Supervision is unobtrusive to the 
point where it is noticeable only 
to the trained observer. Undoubt- 
edly other schools have similar 


facilities of which they may not 
have availed themselves, or whose 
possibilities they may not have per- 
ceived, 

The activities of the Nature 
Room, by whatever title such a 
room may be known in other 
schools, have been distinctly in 
the extra-curricular sphere. It is 
our contention that the Nature 
Room may be incorporated into 
the workaday curriculum with 
great benefits accruing therefrom, 
and with little difficulty. Lead- 
ing educators have expressed the 
belief that “extra-curricular” as a 
concept is a misnomer, and that 
the so-called extra-curricular activ- 
ities would best be inducted into 
the school curriculum. As ex- 
pressed by W. L. Wrinkle, in the 
“Challenge to Secondary Educa- 
tion”, “The traditional dualism be- 
tween the curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular should be avoided by in- 
tegrating the activities commonly 
designated as extra-curricular, into 


the regular curricular program of 
the school.” 


In an attempt to realize the im- 
plications of the modern educa- 
tional trends Miss Sarah Asnin, 
Laboratory Assistant, and the au- 
thor planned a program of activi- 
ties designed to achieve the fol- 
lowing objectives: 


(a) To articulate the work of 
the Nature Room with that 
of the existing classes in 
Biology. 
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(b) To 
t for 


learning environmen 
the social concourse of stu- 
dents engaged in self-ini- 
tiated activity. 

(c) To destroy the dualism be- 
tween extra-curricular and 
curricular activities. 

(d) To provide a situation 
where students may explore 
vocational possibilities in 
science. 

(e) To provide a fruitful me- 
dium for coöperatıve CX- 
pression and development 
of pupil attitudes and 
ideals, and 

(f) To broaden the functions 
of the Nature Room in 
order that they may serve 
as an integrating force in 
the departmentalization of 
the school, to the end that 
the activities may be “'so- 
ciety-centered” rather than 
“child-centered” or “cur- 
riculum-centered.” 


Two classes doing concurrent 
work were selected, one elementary 
biology and one general science. 
The topic being taught was the 
roll call of animals and plants. 
During a week of classroom prep- 
aration for the experiment, ani- 
mals were assembled in each of 
the classes, without regard to tax- 
onomic relationships. The students 
were then asked to group those 
animals which they felt were most 
closely related. After some time 


of trial and error reaction, the 


students perceived the need for 


establishing basic relational cpi. 
teria. It was found, for example 
that the presence of feathers int 
dicated the animal was a bird 
and hair determined the mammal, 
But when the question of scales 
came up, it was found that two 
totally different groups possessed 


that character in common, reptiles 
and fish. This led to more care. 
ful observation, the need for sus- 
pended judgment before arriving E 
at conclusions and finally the need | 


for verification. 


The culminating step of the | 


unit was the application of the 
generalizations arrived at in the 
classroom. On the following day 
the students, after being given di- 


rections, were taken into the Na- 


ture Room. There specimens were 
found at ordered intervals, each 


labelled with a different number.. $ 


The specimens selected were dif- 
ferent from those which had been 
used in the classroom. 


task of the students to determine 


the group of animals to which 
each of the specimens belonged. 
ndividually 


The students worked i 
and in small groups. 

and coöperation Were encourage 
The students were urged to ana 
lyze each specimen carefully. 
was no need for speed. There 
were no marks. The response was 


Discussion 


gratifying. Students worked ovet 


each specimen, challenging each 
other to show reasons for theif 
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respective decisions when discrep- 
ancies appeared to arise in the 
group: The new -spirit was eye- 
opening. The second class came 
to the Nature Room tn the four- 
teenth (last) period of a Friday 
evening. This period ends at nine 
minutes to six. When the period 
ended the students remained; there 
were two or three puzzling speci- 
mens yet to be classified. We 
finally eased the boys and girls 
out of the laboratory by remind- 
ing them that the school build- 
ing was being closed. 

The same general procedure was 
employed in the teaching of the 
roll call of the plant kingdom, 
with the exception that this time, 
to provide variety, the group was 
given a list and told to go out 
and bring back the specimens in- 
cluded on the list—in short, a 
scavenging trip. The results were 
equally heartening. 

Soon after the excursion to the 
Nature Room the classes were en- 
gaged in a discussion of the meth- 
ods of learning or of thinking, 
which they had employed in the 
previous lessons, The steps of 
thinking evolved by the classes 
were startlingly similar to those 
enunciated by Dewey. As one 
student naively expressed it, “First 
you gotta know what you're look- 
uy for and then you look the 
thing over for clues. Then you 
figure out what you think it is 
and then you check up to see if 
it is what you think it is. And 


if it checks, it is.” 

In a follow-up lesson, the stu- 
dents were presented with a so- 
cial problem, in an attempt to 
induce the transfer of the method 
of thinking which they had used 
in this science unit. “Each year 
hundreds of school children are 
killed in automobile accidents. 
How can this be avoided?” The 
class suggested that we ought first 
to analyze the causes of automobile 
accidents. Causes were listed and 
remedies suggested by the class, 
but in the main the pupils were 
dissatisfied. There were conflict- 
ing opinions as to the proportion- 
ate destructiveness of each cause 
mentioned. There was an ex- 
pressed need for precise informa- 
tion in order to place proper em- 
phasis on each of the remedial 
measures in question. One of the 
students then said, “Why not 
write a letter to Police Commis- 
sioner Valentine to ask him -for 
exact information?” This repre- 
sents a significant transfer; the 
need for precision demanded in 
the scientific approach had been 
applied to a social situation. The 
class also recognized the difficulty 
of controlling the factors in so 
involved a situation as trafic reg- 
ulation in New York City. Ten- 
tative remedies suggested, pending 
statistical information, were the 
building of more playgrounds, the 
opening of play streets, the teach- 
ing of safety through dramatics, 
the application of more rigid driv- 
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ing tests before operators’ licenses 
are granted, and so on. 

It is not our purpose to describe 
in detail a classroom recitation. 
The lesson is cited purely as evi- 
dence that transfer is possible in 
specific, directed classroom situa- 
tions. Needless to say it would 
require many applications before 
the scientific approach could be- 
come a permanent guiding force. 

What can we justly conclude 
from this experiment? An extra- 
curricular agency was incorporated 
‘nto the curriculum for classroom 
use. The classroom scene was 
changed from the usual “cell” to 
an interesting, informal setting 
more conducive to learning. The 
students learned more easily and 
retained longer (revealed by later 
testing) what the curriculum pos- 
tulated, An intrinsic and powerful 
motivation was set in motion, 
which effectively improved class 
morale. The possibility of utiliz- 
ing the scientific attitude in the 
solution of social problems was 
made manifest to the students. 

The aforementioned experiment 
represents but one way of using 
the Nature Room. The ingenious 
teacher can devise many other rich 
experiences for the students. To 
further the execution of the ob- 
jectives previously outlined, the 
following activities are proposed: 


(a) Science classes may assign 
two or three students each 


‘to conduct timely experi- 
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(b) Group projects may be de- | 





ments in the Nature Fi 
during their free ti í 
study periods. The prop. | aa 
ress of the experimenti W l 
may then be reported tọ 4 

om 4 


Room, è 
me or 


the respective classes fr 
time to time. Experiments f 
on vitamins, plant and ani- A 
mal growth, and genetica — 
breeding are particularly k 
adaptable for this purpose. s 


veloped by class committees — 
for the Children’s Science j 
Fair, for school exhibits, 
and as an expression of 
interest in hobbies. 


(c) Individual projects may be | 
prepared by students se- 
lected from various classes, — 
and responsible to their | 
classes. E 


(d) The Nature Room may be 
developed to ‘the’ point 
where it becomes the 
School Museum. E 


(c) A revolving bulletin board j 
may be set up with notices FS | 
of timely interest to science 
classes, and to students en- 
gaged in projects of experi: 
ments. Records of the a 
progress of student exper: P 
ments may be kept on 4° | 
signed sections of the bul- a4 
letin board for continuous 
inspection by students and 
supervisors. 


(£) The activities of the Nature | 





| 
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Room may be crystallized 
from time to time, in 
school Assembly presenta- 
tions. This offers an ex- 
cellent opportunity for in- 
terdepartmental coöperation, 
For example, students work- 
ing on experiments in bac- 
teria, may decide to drama- 
tize the work of Louis 
Pasteur. The English de- 
partment could aid in the 
formulation of the script; 
the Speech department with 
the actual presentation, the 
History department with 
the historical setting and 
locale, the Art department 
with posters and scenery, 
the Home Economics de- 
partment with the costumes, 
and so forth. 


At intervals during the 
term there could be inter- 
science-class presentations of 
research committee accom- 
plishments, as well as in- 
terclub programs. 


Interested students who 
have performed faithful 
service in menial work, 
such as test tube washing. 
may be promoted to the 
position of Curator of 
Mammals, of Reptiles, or 
other post, Their duties 
might be to care for the 
particular group of plants 
or animals of which they 
are the Curator, to arrange 


Mt) 


(j) 


exhibits, to receive visitors, 
and so on. 


A science library may be ac- 
cumulated to aid the youth- 
ful investigators in their 
research, and familiarize 
them with the literature 
of science. The library 
may be open also, to all 
those interested, as a refer- 
ence-room. 


On programmed occasions 
the entire student staff of 
the Nature Room may be 


assembled to hold forum 


discussions of their work. 
If the time scheduled pre- 
vents a general meeting, 
concurrent classes may send 
their representatives to at- 
tend the discussions. The 
miniature “Town Meeting” 
would be led by speakers, 
either students or teachers, 
prepared to talk on the 
topic in question. Such 
topics are to be broad, so- 
cially significant, related 
to science, and timely. The 
following are some of the 
subjects which the author 
has profitably employed in 
club meetings: 

Sterilization of Social 
Misfits. 

Euthenic Problems (Slum 
Control, Park Develop- 
ment, etc.) 

Are Criminals Born or 
Made? 
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Nature versus Nurture. 

Can Human Nature Be 
Changed? 

Conditions of Hospitals. 

Specialization of Medi- 
cine. 

School Sanitation. 

Mercy Killings. 

School Lunchrooms. 

Health Hazards in In- 
dustry. 

Personal Hygiene. 

Conservation and Science. 


(k) Trips may be arranged to 
hospitals, museums, science 
laboratories, chemical and 
biological industrial centers, 


botanical and zoological 


gardens, and other appro. . 


priate places. 


Objections will undoubtedly be 
made that this program is too am. 
bitious and high flown. However, 


we feel mature reflection will ip. 
dicate that all of the activities de. 


scribed will not be undertaken at 


one time, that judicious selection 
and experimentation are in order, 


that too much must not be ex. — 4 


pected of the students, and finally, 


that the program postulates a long 3 


range period of development. 


WILLIAM BERMAN. = | 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


WITH BRIGHT STUDENTS i EO 


the inherent potentialities of our a | 
students, we note that we are sig- 
nally remiss in the fulfillment of E 
- our trust if we do not search for, 


The experiment in the process 
of description had its inception, in 
part, in the desire to add to the 
cumulative evidence of the fact 
that there is too much lamenting 
on the part of teachers on the 
score of “what we would do if” 
and altogether too little actual 
coming to grips with the obstacles, 
often imaginary, and doing what 
we would like to do in our teach- 
ing. Too frequently there is more 
talking than doing by those whose 
doing is talking. What was more 
important, having in mind that we 
live in an age which is acutely 
conscious of the cardinal objective 
of education as the realization of 
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discover, and utilize all the oppor- 
tunities for worthy self-expression 
afforded by our course of study 
in American History. It was with 
this objective in view that there 


was conceived and initiated a dif- . Ei 


ferent procedure in the teaching 


of a group of boys and girls who g 


were about to embark on a voyage 
of discovery and exploration in 
the study of American History. 
He had especially three aims in 
mind in guiding the class—to make 


the social world intelligible, tO 














mould rich, creative, many-sided 
ersonalities, to develop a realiza- 
tion of, and regard and feeling 
for the world of historical liter. 
ature. 

With the codperation of the 
administration in the person of 
the teacher in charge of programs, 
a class was organized consisting of 
boys and girls who showed prom- 
ise of more than average possibil- 
ities in achievement in American 
History. Into the class were ad- 
mitted academic students who had 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily 
in their study of Modern European 
History by having gained a mini- 
mum mark of 85%. Commercial 
students were admitted whose gen- 
eral scholastic record had placed 
them consistently among the most 
promising students in the school. 


Special programs were arranged 
‘for each member of the class so 


that the entire class had a study 
period following the history ses- 
sion to be utilized for reference 
work, Further, the entire class 
was to remain intact for one year, 
have the same teacher for the 
year, and use as the basis for in- 
struction “America, its History and 


People” by Faulkner and Kepner. 


The experiment necessitated a 
decided recasting of class proce- 


' dure. On each Friday the suc- 


ceeding week’s work was given in 
mimeographed form to each mem- 
ber of the class. The entire class 
met for discussion on Monday. 
On Tuesday one half of the class 


worked in the school library or 
the public library which is across 
the street from the school, while 
the other half and the teacher met 
in the classroom to continue dis- 
cussion. On Wednesday the entire 
class worked in the library under 
teacher guidance and control. On 
Thursday, Tuesday's program was 
repeated with an exchange of 
groups. On Friday the entire class 
assembled in the classroom to 
conclude the discussion of the 
week’s unit with the understand- 
ing that they were prepared for 
a written examination. It seemed 
to have taken the students about 
one month before a satisfactory 
adjustment to the new order was 
made. Incidentally the codperation 
of the Art and Science Depart- 
ments was solicited and granted, 
Mr. Cyrus G. Milne and Mr. 
Bernard Jaffe, the chairman of the 
Art and Science Departments re- 
spectively, guiding the class to a 
knowledge and appreciation of 
America in the Arts and Sciences. 


As it would unduly lengthen the 


report being made if we were to 
include a typical week’s work, 
there being three lessons per week 
in this teaching pattern, we merely 
list one third of a week's respon- 
sibility. 

UNIT THREE—LESSON V 


For varied reasons — economic 
nationalistic, and humanitarian- 
imperialistic—Uncle Sam joins the 
rank of empire-owning powers. 
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The “White Man's Burden” is 
not lightly assumed, borne, or 
shed. Many interests are to be 
considered—the rights of the na- 
tives, the interests of the “white 
man”, the effects on the world at 
large. Note the why, what, where, 
and whither of American Imperi- 
alism. Is it for the better or 
worse? Make a mental balance 
sheet before you render your deci- 
sion. 

In this lesson an imperialist war 
is fought and we note our Pacific 
interests as we adopt a Far-East 
ern Policy. | 

Faulkner and Kepner — pages 
678-689 

Hamm and Dombrow — chaps. 
XV-XVI 


A. “Take up the White Man's 
Burden; 

Send forth the best ye breed.” 
1. Cuba provides a problem 
and an opportunity 
a. Cuba “hath charms’’—our 

interests and desires— 
economic, humanitarian, 
strategic 
2. The War approaches—pre- 
cipitating incidents 


3. War is declared and waged 


4, War's end brings a treaty 
electric with imperialism 


a. Terms of importance 


b. Annexation of Philippines 


—most significant. 


B. “Balboa and his men, silent on 


a peak in Darien,” 
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Interests in the Pacific 
1. China 

2. Japan E 
3. Samoa i 3 
á. Hawaii 


(carly) a ] 
“SG 





















C. Development of a Far-Easternil 
Policy | of 
1. The United States in the fF 
Philippines 4 


a. Characteristics of our rula 
2. “Does the Constitution ‘foa J 
low the flag?” E 

a. Uncle Sam in Puerto Rico 
b. The Insular Cases say, f 
“Halt, Constitution.” 

3. “Open the Door’—our pol- i 
icy in China (Hay) 

a. Reasons prompting our P 
policy ‘i 

b. John Hay writes a “note”, 
c. The Boxer Rebellion casts — 
credit upon us JA | 

4. The Stimson Doctrine (non: 
recognition) Í 

a. Japan in China ` | 
b. Implementing the Kellogg 


$ 
Pact via Stimson 7 

Answer the following questions: ‘a 
1. Did we have cause good and 
sufficient to war with Spain m™ 
1898? Explain. a 
2. Condemn or justify the terms 
of the Treaty of Paris which com 
cluded the Spanish-American wat: 
3. Argue: Resolved, “The Phil: 
ippines were rightfully granted i 
independence.” j 
á. Explain the meaning of— 


-a “Remember the Maine” 


10. 


11. 


12, 


13. 


14, 





“jingo journalism” 
“yellow peril” 

Platt Amendment 
economic imperialism 
“open door policy” 

_ “Does the Constitution 
follow the flag?” 


m m8 oo ST 


READINGS AND REPORTS 


. Hart — Contemporaries, IV, 


Nos. 186, 189-91, 180, 187, 
193 


_ Faulkner—American Economic 


History, pp. 649-53 


, Magruder—American Govern- 


ment, Chap. XVI 


. Magruder—National Govern- 


ments and International Rela- 


_ tions, Chap. II 
. Elson—History of the United 


States, pp. 873-85 


. Fish—Path of Empire, Chaps. 


V-VII 


. Lingley—Since the Civil War, 


Chaps. XVI-XVIII 


. Fish— American Diplomacy, 


pp. 408-16 


. Peck—Twenty Years of the 


Republic, pp. 408-16 
Page—Dramatic Moments in 
American Diplomacy, Chap. 


. XII 


Sparks — Expansion of the 
American People, Chap. XV 
Muzzey—The American Peo- 
ple, Chap. XV 
Mead—Development of the 
United States since 1865, pp. 
226-231, 480-93 
Beard—Rise of American Civ- 
ilization, II, Chap. XXIV 


15. Latane—America as a World 
Power, pp. 3-28 

16. Bishop—Theodore Roosevelt 
and his Time, I, pp. 80-91 

LTs Haworth—The United States 
in our Times, pp. 232-266 


= 18. MacDonald — Documentary 


Source Book, Nos. 184-185 

19. Atkinson — The Phillipine 
Islands, pp. 337-372 
20. Hoar — Autobiography of 
Seventy Years, II, pp. 304-20 
Map Study — The United 
States as a World Power, 
Opposite page 682 

It was required in preparation 
for each lesson that the outline 
furnished be used in guidance, the 
questions given be answered in 
writing, the report made with min- 
imum time given to summary and 
map study made as indicated. Stu- 
dents were made to feel free to 
adjust the reading program with 
due regard to the avoidance of 
having the work encroach excess- 
ively upon their time. They were 
urged to bring to class for discus- 
sion any questions which arose 
from the matter at. hand and any 
important findings met in maga- 
zines and books consulted beyond 
the text. Towards the close of 
the first half year’s study it be- 
came appropriate to probe for the 
student critical reaction. For that 
purpose the following question- 
naire was submitted to the class, 
introduced by a declaration of pur- 
pose, the request for the exercise 
of sincere critical judgment, and 
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the admonition that names were 
not to be appended to the replies. 
The specific questions follow: 

1. Do you find that the time 
required in your preparation of the 
assignment at home is excessive? 
Explain. 

2. Do you find any values in 
the necessity imposed of consulting 
other references than your text? 
Which? 

3. Do you find that the freedom 
from the need of daily recitation 
has resulted in gain or loss? Ex- 


plain. 


4, Do you find the time spent 
in the library to be well or poorly 
spent? Why? 

5. Do you find the procedure in 
operation this term preferable to 
the routine in history classes to 
which you have been accustomed? 
Why? 

6. Do you find that your knowl- 
edge has been increased? Your 
thinking grown more critical? Your 
intelligence challenged? Your im- 
agination stirred? How? 

7. Would you prefer the experi- 
ment to be continued or discon- 
tinued? Why? 

8. Would you recommend that 
similar classes be established in 
other subjects, it being understood 
that a student was to be limited 
to membership in one special 
class? Why? 

9. Would you recommend the 
use of your text for all students 
of American History? Why? 


10. Would you change the pro- 
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cedure in any material m 
How? 


i 
ie 


anner? — : 


11. Please note any other sup | 


gestions, recommendations 

. be . 
cism constructive and destry 
which come to your mind and may 


not have been called for by the $ 


preceding questions. 


An analysis of the twenty one a 
replies indicates on a mere numer. — 3 


a! 


ical basis— 


Question 
1. 7 yes, 14 no 
2. 19 yes, 2 no 
3. 15 gain, 6 loss 
4, 19 well spent, 
spent 
17 preferable, 4 not 
ferable 
6. varied responses 
7. 18 continued, 3 disconti 
ued : 
8. 17 yes, 4 no 
9. 19 yes, 2 no 
10. varied responses 
11. varied responses 


2 poorly. 


Da 


pre- 


"a 
n- 
a i 


A 


The mere numeric summary is $ 


meaningless without the actual 
reading of every reply to every 
question. A few typical responses 


may be noted, borrowing from the 
“brick bats” as well as the “bou f 


quets.” 
“It is possible to finish most 


of the week’s work in the library, w 
occasionally answering some ques 
tions at home. It doesn’t take as 
much time to prepare the lesson " 
as it did in European History. =f 

“The time necessary to entirely | 
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ctive, a 
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the lessons as they should 

done is excessive and there is 
o reason why history should take 
7 adre study period and then 
an e time after school.” 

“Consulting Other books than 
our text has value. It gives us 
Jifferent views On Out problems 


and often contains more or differ- 


complete 


ent material.” , 

“Jj think it is a gain. My prep- 
„ration of the work is not with 
an eye toward knowing certain 
vestions for tomorrow's assign- 
ment. It takes a broader view. I 
do the work for the entire week 
as a whole until the topic for the. 
week has been impressed in my 


` mind in all its phases.” 


“I find I learned more the week 
when I came to class for daily 


-recitations than I learned in any 


week of the term.” . 
“I find it to be well spent. I 
have become familiar with the 
books in the library not only in 
history but in many other subjects. 
Also, the reference books act as 
a supplement to my regular text.” 
“It used to be quite monotonous 
to go to class every day, take a 
certain assignment, go home, do 
it, come back the next day and 
8° over the homework. This term 
the routine makes a person have 
a feeling of responsibility. If you 


don’t do the work, you are just | 


left behind. The result is being 


Put out’ of the class into an- 
other.” 


Knowledge increased? Think- 





in 
& town mote critical? 


Intelli. 

gence challenged? n 
i £  Imaginat; 

stirred? No more dus a. 


“I think I would |; 
tinue in this class, ae m 
resses the work becomes sagen : 

and 
More enjoyable. I would never 
ey . a regular history class 
again.” 

“I would rather be in a regular 
class every day where the work 
was taken more slowly and chro- 
nologically.” 

It might be interesting to note 
the measure and nature of refer- 
ence works consulted. The class 
was requested to keep a record of 
books used and to submit each 
title once, without regard to the 
number of different times readings 
were made from each. The fol- 
lowing resulted: : 

Minimum number of books con- 
sulted—20 

Maximum number of books con- 
sulted—36 

Average number of books con- 


sulted—25 


AMONG THE REFERENCES READ 
WERE: 
1. Adams—March of Democracy 
>. Beard—Rise of American Civ- 
ilization 
3. Fish—The Rise of the Com- 


mon Man 
4. Mead—The Development of 


——— oor 
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the United States since 1865. 


5. Forman — Sidelights on our 
Social and Economic History 
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6. Allen—Only Yesterday | 

7. Hacker and Kendrick — The 
United States since 1865 

8. Kirkland—History of Ameri- 
can Economic Life 

9. Latane—America as a World 
Power 

10. Faulkner — Quest for Social 
Justice 

11. Sullivan—Our Times 

12. McBain—The Living Consti- 
tution 

13. Elson—History of the United 
States 

14. McMaster — History of the 
People of the United States 

15. Bowers—Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton 

16. Buck—The Agrarian Crusade 

17. Siegfried—America Comes of 
Age 

18. Macdonald — Documentary 
Source Book 

The conclusions to be drawn 
from this report must of necessity 
be tentative ones. Among the 
advantages of the plan as described 
above there appear: 

1. A definite school adjustment 
to meet the needs of its superior 
students. 

2. Strengthening of 
sense of self-dependence. 

3, Contact with a wealth of 
historical literature. 

4, Broadening and deepening of 
knowledge of American civiliza- 


student 


tion. 
5. Utilizing the teacher as a 


guide. 
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6. An experience resulting i q 
Qo 












the satisfactions Which frig J 
achievement. ° from 
7. Training to meet the sitet 4 

= E 


tion of higher education. 

Among the disad i 

vantage rl 

be listed: "i po 
1. Weakens the intellectual cali. 

bre of the average class. A | 

2. Limitation of time for i 


. ‘ man f 
discussions. 7 


3. Difficulty of guessing wisely | 


the problems to be skimmed and f 
stressed. | 


cedure described: : | 

1. The selection of class per- | | 
sonnel must be exercised: with ex- 
traordinary care. Admission should ` 


x 
) 
f 


be limited to not alone the able, Í 
l 


H 
d 


j 
i 
) 


but to those definitely interested — 
in history. a 
3, The procedure and require- 
ments are not to be used as 4 ~ 

adjust | 


ki 





strait-jacket. They must 
themselves to our students as €x: fi 
perience dictates. The teacher 
must undertake and enter upon 
the task with enthusiasm. 5; 

4. The class must be reasonably i l 
small. It is felt that the maxi 
mum size should be twenty-five. 

5. The library facilities must bê 
easily available. K 

6. The class should be given * 
special examination. 


S 





| 
| 


E 


4. Present inadequacy of- meas i ; 4 
urement of the more worthy an it 
enduring values of history, = | . 

Cautions to be observed ina f 
teaching a class using. the pro- p 


The teacher must make him- 


self dispensable. 
In conclusion, 


of grate i 
failing aid 
throughout 
js made 
principal, an 


Cha 


acknowledgment 
ful appreciation for never- 

and encouragement 
the year's experiment 
to Dr. Milo F. McDonald, 
d Mr. Philip Nanes, 
rman of the Department of 
Social Studies, of the Bushwick 
| igh School. Further, we rest 


generally satisfied wi i 
ment and commend k pe the 
students will fare in the Mi 
tests doesn't particularly worry us 
They should and will do well. 
What we are genuinely interested 
in “1s not what they do for a liv- 
ing, but what they do with life.” 


A. EUGENE Horowzrz, 
Bushwick High School. 


THE TEACHER AND THE PUPIL'S 
MENTAL HEALTH 


In the January, 1937 issue of 
the magazine Coronet, one of the 
cartoons represents a group of fire- 
men attending to a burning school 
house. The caption reads “Td 
have gotten a great kick out of 
this if it had happened twenty 
years ago”. 

Thus one of the newest period- 
icals repeats one of the oldest 
sentiments about school houses; 
they were places of such unhap- 
piness that their destruction by fire 
would be a welcome relief. 

In one form or another, in 
movies, on the radio, and in ani- 
mated cartoons, we are constantly 
reminded of the restrictions and 
annoyances associated with the 
School-room. Rare indeed is the 
fepresentation of the school as a 
Place of happiness and freedom. 
An Outstanding example of this 
attitude was the recent series of 
School pictures on a March of 





Time program, to commemorate 
the centenary of the birth of 
Horace Mann. There were no 
strained features on the counten- 
ances of these youngsters. There 
were no repressed school-marms 
compelling perfect discipline and 
statuesque postures. In this series 
of pictures the atmosphere of the 
school, of which the teacher is the 
most prominent element, was con- 
ducive to mental health. 

What is mental health? In 
one word: happiness, or enjoy- 
ment, or pleasure. If the students 
look back to their school days 
with remembrance of past joys, 
the school has been a success. The 
late Irving Thalberg was asked by 
the authorities of the high school 
in Brooklyn which he attended to 
indicate the outstanding events in 
his high school career. He replied 
chat his memory of high school 
was almost a complete blank, But 
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he remembered very clearly that he 
had enjoyed the class of a certain 
English teacher, who was the only 
one whose name he could recall. 

Mental health and mental secur- 
ity are the new things in educa- 
tion as they are in life itself. 
Material security of a certain kind 
we in America will enjoy in the 
future thanks to our various pen- 
sion systems and the Social Secur- 
ity Act, the Supreme Court will- 
ing. It is mental security which 
is the crying need for today and 
for the future. A recent magazine 
article indicated that “55 to 60% 
of American hospital beds are oc- 
cupied by mental hazards”. There 
are more inmates in institutions 
for the mentally sick than there 
are students in American Colleges. 
Are we teachers aware of our 
obligations to the future? 

No longer is the good teacher 
the one who knows his Latin 
grammar page by page; who knows 
all the footnotes in his history 
text; who knows all the rules for 
the comma. The amassing of facts 
for facts’ sake is an educational 
notion that has long been proved 
worthless. How many of us here 
today who were serious students in 
our high school days, who made 
the Arista and Phi Beta Kappa, can 
remember enough of our Chemistry 
or ‘Physics to obtain a passing 
grade in an elementary examina- 
tion? How many of us could trans- 
late a paragraph of English into 
Latin, we who used to read Ovid's 
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ofthe factual informon 7, Uti 
n we onca 
had at our fingers’ tips is at p 
command now. Is it then AA | 
waste? Deci Y 
os Gf mae the act an 
k- dS wordi 
of receiving your daily 10, of wine 
ning your teacher’s commendation f 
of being elected to Arista, of | 
being respected by your felloy | 
students—these elements of han. 
piness are part of our ‘experiences 
which will always seem worth all 
the time spent in studying and } 
doing home-work. Eo 
Not the facts, but the pleasur. 
able associations of the facts, | 
should be the motto of the teacher 
who would have his students in E 
good mental health. The success 
of Mr. Chips in James Hilton's a 
sympathetic tribute to the teach ff 
ing profession was not in his 


scholarship or in his insistence 
upon daily home-work; but in hsi 
contribution of an understanding ff 
personality to the complex process p 
which we call an education. 

A visitor to a French school J 
was impressed by the fact that tha 
coördination was so perfect that & f 
any given time the’ Minister % — 
Education would know what sub- ; 
ject was being taught in any school 
in France. Only a few months ago 
a visitor to the British schools 


recorded his impressions of ce | 

















discipline of the students. The 

behavior in the Fascist schools and 

in Russia can be understood from 
the rigorous dictation of the course 
of study. We ask ourselves, Is al] 
this good for the student? Does 
it matter very much that he does 
not move in his seat once in forty- 
five minutes? Is school a training 
ground for living statues? Are 
they going to make a career of 
posing for artists? Are the ad- 
mirers of all this rigor and perfect 
discipline and good manners ad- 
miring the important things? The 
phrase has been coined that Eng- 
land won the World War on the 
playing fields of Eton. Does it 
matter so very much that she won 
the World War at all when she 
has to spend forty-five billion dol- 
lars to re-arm her country, and 
when 100,000 gas masks are pro- 
duced daily in preparation for the 
next war? Can the generation 
brought up in Eton or in the Lycée 
or in the Hochschule be consid- 
ered an educated and civilized 
generation when it is behaving as 
it is today? 

Can these people be said to 
POssess mental health? 

Let us be honest with ourselves. 
The Regents must be passed, it is 
true, and high marks must be 
made in order to enter college, but 
in the long run what are these 
factors compared with the pleasure 
IN going to school? 

Now for a specific program. 
€ pupil reacts on the mental 


health of . the teacher and the 
teacher conditions the mental 
health of his students. Who of 
us has not been exhausted by the 
misbehavior of one or two unruly 
students? And who that is hon- 
est has not made other students 
suffer as a consequence? How 
shocked we were a few years ago 
when the statement was made that 
a large percentage of the New 
York City school teachers were 
“crack-pots.” We were offended 
and rightly so. But what would 
we not give to know what our 
students really thought of us when 
we “flew off the handle’? And 
who has not? 

The first principle, then, in se- 
curing the student’s mental health 
is the maintenance of the mental 
health of the teacher There are 
many factors involved, which need 
not concern us. Some of the de- 
structive elements, however, de- 
serve attention. No teacher can 
preserve his equanimity in the face 
of salary cuts, threats to his man- 
datory salary increases and his pen- 
sion rights, interference with his 
freedom of expression, suspicions 
as to his loyalty and patriotism. 
How can one preserve a sound 
mind in the face of all these petty 
attacks which may not amount to 
much individually, but which col- 
lectively destroy one’s peace of 
mind? 

There is no need to go into de- 
tails as to the means of assuring 
one’s mental health. Perhaps a 
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glance at some of the popular 
books will offer ways and means. 
Perhaps some teachers ought to 
“Wakeup and Live,” or perhaps 
“Live Alone and Like it” but most 
of us will probably rejoice in the 


fact that we ought to “Be Glad 


We're Neurotic.” 

But what can we do for our 
pupils in addition to preserving 
our own good mental health? After 
all, the school is for the student. 
Outside of school, conditions may 
be most destructive to his’ peace of 
mind. He may have no quiet place 
in which to study; he may be one 
of many children and cannot be 
given adequate parental attention. 
His parents may have mistaken no- 
tions of home discipline and may 
inflict all sorts of punishments for 


misbehavior. The family may be 


unemployed. The child may be 
sensitive to his dependence on re- 
lief funds. The depression has 
brought a host of new factors con- 
contributing to unhappiness. . The 
movies, the tabloids, and the -in- 
ferior radio programs contribute 
their share of disturbing elements. 

The teacher, like the physician, 
is expected to know everything. 
Normally he would have to teach 
about 200 boys a term. To re- 
member the background, the men- 
tal endowment, the cultural influ- 
ences, the economic circumstances 
of each of these 200 boys may 
seem too great a task; but it is un- 
avoidable if we accept the principle 
thar the duty of the teacher is 
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teacher to give a pupil 85% aş D 
final average at the end of them 
term and forget about him con 
pletely in six months. Those of — 
us who have been teaching several | 
years — do we remember much | 
about the thousands of boys and | 
girls who have sat in our classes? 
Do we not tend to remember only 
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liant and those who annoyed us? — 
If the teacher were not compelled — 
to be an ‘“‘example-assigner’”, or a. 


teal practitioner of preventative | 
mental disease, he would ‘be endi 
abled to know his students more | 
thoroughly. ‘os a i 

Point No. 2 in the program, — 
therefore, is the maintenance of | 
case records for each student, list- 
ing factors contributory to mental 
health. a 

Thirdly, there must be a neva 
attitude of teacher to pupil. There 
is one complex not in the books — 
of Psychology that ought to boai 
there: The Teacher-God Complex: ii 
When the teacher frankly admits A 
that the binomial theorem or the 
provisions of the treaty of 1763 f 
or the imperfect tense active of ss 
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loquor is not the most important 
thing in his own life and therefore 
only less important in his student's 
life, then he will lose his complex 
of dictating from above. Friendli- 
ness—rather than military obedi. 
ence—will make the student a hap- 
pier person. This does not imply 
that teachers ate to be called by 
their first names, or that students 
may circulate freely in the teachers’ 
rest rooms. But such an attitude of 
sincere friendship as Bliss Perry 
indicates in his delightful auto- 
biography “And Gladly Teach,” 
and as Cornelia Stratton Parker 
relates of her husband, Professor 
Carlton Parker, is not necessarily 
confined to college life. Have we 
not all had recalcitrant youngsters 
with hair unkempt, shoes unpol- 
ished, manners neglected, who 
have been completely transformed 
when we began to call them by 
their first names? This-is no time 
for case histories of this or that 
marvelous transformation; but of 
the existence of such transforma- 
tion there can be no doubr. 

Point No. 4 refers to the en- 
couragement by the teacher. En- 
couragement is a specific for many 
ills, Physical as well as mental. In 
Speech correction, encouragement 
of a stammerer often enables him 
to improve remarkably. And many 
4 boy in the gymnasium has 
chinned the requisite number of 
times or climbed the rope -because 
'S teacher told him he could 
Surely do it. In the more cultural 


Subjects encouragement helps re. 
matkably to bring out some latent 
ability which may be hidden. The 
boy whose handwriting is incur. 
ably illegible may make aeroplane 
models of breath-taking grace and 
beauty. If he wants to make aero- 
plane designing his life - work, 
should that not be encouraged? 
There used to be an old joke abour 
a Yankee who was asked whether 
he could play the fiddle. “I don’t 
know,” he replied, “I never tried!” 
Who knows what our boys are 
capable of doing until they have 
tried? Our encouragement of their 
efforts to do some one thing or 
things is worth much more than 
Our insistence upon correct black- 
board headings. 

If twenty years ago in element- 
ary school you corrected a mis- 
spelled word, you were marked 
wrong, even though you wrote it 
correctly the second time. The 
teacher’s reason was that you 
should have been perfect the first 
time. What a false impression this 
teacher was making upon her pu- 
pils! How many people in real 
life are perfect in their first draft 
of a story or in the first sketch of 
a painting? Would it not have 
been more conducive to the mental 
health of the children if they had 
been encouraged to correct their 
faults rather than punish them for 
being incapable of a perfection 
that is entirely unnatural? 

Speaking at the commencement 
exercises of Manhattan College last 
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June, Dr. Frank P. Graves, Com. 
missioner of Education in New 
York State, declared that "the crea- 
tion of leaders was the most im- 
portant goal of education.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: “History has 
proved that leaders are not the 
product of eugenics or heredity, but 
of the environment and training of 
higher education.” 

This implies that leaders in all 
fields of human activity are to be 
encouraged. Too much emphasis 
has been placed in the past on 
good grades or good behavior. The 
attitude is shifting to a considera- 
tion of other values: codperation 
with fellow students, awareness of 


AN EXPERIMENT IN AN ENGLISH 
HONOR CLASS | 


When I was given a fourth term 
Honor Class in English to teach, I 
planned a term’s work that I hoped 
would challenge the exceptional 
abilities of my students. I felt that 
the greatest student activity was 
desirable, both in planning the 
work of the term and in giving it 
direction. 

The general objective of fourth 
term English is to become better 
acquainted with real people in a 
world of actual events. In order 
to give a unifying purpose to the 
work of the students, I asked each 
to choose a special broad field of 
study, in which he would work in 
conjunction with other students 
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having similar interests. In the 
course of this study, I hoped the — 
students would become involved in 
activities which would broaden and — 
deepen their spheres of interest. 

I proposed this group method of | 
work with the object of giving the 
individual a chance to develop hs 
fullest capacities through the aid f 
and stimulation of his group. At | 


the same time, I felt that the 1” f 


terests of each group could be d 
communicated to the rest of the f 
class by means of weekly group — 
programs, and group magazines. 
Thus the group would have 4% — 
added incentive in that it would 
present the results of its work 39 ý 








fg 


the class, which would act as a re- 


ceptive but critical audience, 

This general plan I presented 
for discussion at the first meeting 
of the class. The students discussed 
it thoroughly during the next few 
meetings; they suggested the direc- 
tions the activities might take, and 
the procedures for carrying them 
out. The result of the discussion 
was the following work-sheet, 
which was handed to each student: 


WORK SHEET, ENGLISH 407 & 409 
ACTIVITIES (INDIVIDUAL WORK) 

I. Select a field in which you are 
interested from among the follow- 
ing: Art, Music, Science, Litera- 
ture, Theatre, Social Reform, Ad- 
venture and Exploration, Vivid 
Historical Characters. 

A. Form a group of about six 
students for each field of 
study. g 

B. Begin by reading a biography 
of a person prominent in 
the field you have chosen. 

II. Keep a journal in which you 

make daily entries of explorations 
in your field of study. 

A. Materials: newspapers, mag- 
azines, books (biographies, 
novels, dramas, letters, jour- 
nals, essays, poetry, travel, 
geography, history, science, 
etc.), radio programs, 
Speeches, interviews, visits 
and trips to places of interest 
for students in your field of 
work, 

B. Form of journal entries. 


1. Two - sentence summary 
of information gained 
(theme-sentence followed 
by one sentence develop- 
ing the theme). 

z. One paragraph comment- 
ing on the above. 

III. Hand in, to the secretary of 
your group, a list of your activities 
for each week, which the secretary 
will enter on the group activity 
sheet. 

A. Form of activity sheet en- 
tries: specific statement of 
activity: author, title, date, 
etc. 

Model for art group 


1. Read “N.Y. Times,” Feb. 
24, “Recent Exhibitions” 
by Jewell. 
2. Write a play: scene from 
the life of Leonardo da 
Vinci. 
ACTIVITIES (GROUP Work) 


I. Present a full-period group 
program at least once during the 
term. (The whole group must aid 
in perfecting the program, and 
must approve of every member's 
contribution. ) 


II. Gather material throughout 
the term for a group magazine, the 
best material to be used in compil- 
ing a class magazine at the end of 
the term. (Each member of the 
group is to submit at least five 
contributions for the group maga- 
zine: essays, stories, reviews, plays, 
poems, illustrations, inspired by 
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the work in the particular field. of 
study. ) 

III. Hold weekly group meet- 
ings. (Each group elect the follow- 
ing leaders for the term: 

Chairman of program committee 
tobe responsible for group 
program. , 

Secretary to make entries on ac- 
tivity sheet of weekly activi- 
ties of members of the 
group. 

Editor to edit the group maga- 
zine. 

Bibliographer to compile a bib- 
liography of books and mag- 
azines recommended by mem- 
bers of the group in the 
field of their study. 

A. Exchange books and material 
from class library and other 
sources. 

B. Exchange ideas and sugges- 
tions. 7 

C. Plan and rehearse group pro- 
grams. 

D. Select and revise material for 
group magazines. 

E. Consult with teacher. 


EVALUATION OF PRODUCT 

1. Extent of utilization of all 
possible agencies in correlating 
English work with that of other 
departments in school; with radio 
programs, museums, etc. 

II. Interests developed in chosen 


field of work. 
III. Interest aroused in members 


of each group by activities of mem- 
bers of other groups. 
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IV. Quality of materi 
ted in each field of wor 
nals, group . programs, 
azines, 


al submit, 


k—in jour. | 
&roup mag. of 


V. Initiative, cooperation, ang 
sense of responsibility developed in 
individuals towards the group 


the class. andi 


Most of the class plunged into 
the work enthusiastically; some of 
the rugged individualists preferred 
to work alone and had to be edu 
cated to the group idea. One of | 
the “good citizens,” as the class f 
named those who willingly coöp- 
erated in group work, wrote in her 
journal: a 


“I learnt that the class would ba a | 


conducted differently from the reg- P 


ular classes. The pupils would be 
placed in groups, each one choos- 
ing his own group. During the | 
term each group, consisting of a 
about six students, would specialize 
in its field of work, but would also 












take part in the work of the other a | 
groups. It all sounds very interest- 
ing and exciting—something alto- J. 
gether new! From this type of f] 

work we hope to learn one of the 

most important things in life~ 
how to act, think, and express Ouf- 
selves clearly, so as to be. able . = 
to work individually and with — 
others.” o AAE 


Ay 
I oJ 
rea 


: een (Silas Marner” was used 
as Class text for this purpose) ; 
m meetings for discussion of 

P programs and group maga- 


DAILY CLASS PROCEDURE is 


Each lesson was opened with a 
the reading of the minutes of the ~ 
previous class meeting. Then fol- | 
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lowed the exchange of material. 
Here the class as a whole offered 
to members of the various groups 


books, magazines, newspaper clip- 
helpful to students in their 


pings, 
chosen fields of work. They also 
suggested to each other plays, radio 


programs, museums, and other 
sources of information in each 
feld. A student unsuccessful in 
finding material took this oppor- 
tunity to ask his fellow-students 
‘for help and direction. Books from 
the class library dealing with his 
subject were offered to him by the 
class librarian. Members of his 


| group brought him books and 
f other material which they had 


found valuable. 

After the exchange of material, 
any student who had discovered 
something interesting in his field, 
read to the class his journal entry 


_ in which he recorded it. This fre- 


quently evoked a lively class dis- 
cussion, and a suggestion from the 


fF- class that he present the material 


in an interesting form, or get more 
material on the subject, for his 
contribution to his group program 
or group magazine, 

The remainder of the class peri- 
od was devoted to the special 


f vork of the day: intensive reading 


of assigned passages for study of 
aracter, environment, or other 
Opics connected with the work of 


zines. All this activity of the week 
culminated in a full-period group 
program presented by a different 
troup each Friday; and in the 
Occasional reading to the class of 
the best contributions to the group 
magazines, 

The forty-minute period was 
clearly not long enough for me to 
discover in what particular direc- 
tion each student was heading; or 
to give him the aid which his 
fellow-students were incapable of 
supplying. However, by examining 
at intervals the entries recorded on 
the weekly activity sheets of every 
member of a group, I was able to 
follow up the progress of the stu- 
dents. 

Perhaps I can give a clear idea 
of this plan in practice by quoting 
from the activity sheets of a few 
students: 


ACTIVITY SHEET — THEATRE GROUP 
Week III 
‘Work done by Rose Harmon 

1, Read “Peleas and Melisande,” 
Maeterlinck. 

2. Read “Allodine and Pallo- 
mide.” 

3. Finished “My Life and Some 
Letters’—P., Campbell. 

4. Read “Woman's Home Com- 
panion” article on Catherine 
Cornell by Beranger. 

5. Read Magazine “New York 
Woman” articles on Noel Cow- 
ard and “Lloyds of London.” 

6. Saw moving picture “Rem- 
brandt.” 
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Week V 

1. Read “Mary of Scotland” by 
Maxwell Anderson. 

2. Read 100 pages of ‘Mary, 
Queen of Scotland and Isles,” 
Zweig. 

3. Read New York Sun, Mar. 5, 
Review of stage by Boehnel. 

4. Saw play, “Taming of the 
Shrew,” at Evander Childs. 

5. Wrote dramatic review of 
“Taming of the Shrew.” 


ACTIVITY SHEET—SCIENCE GROUP 
Week V 


Work done by John McNichols 
1.' Read “Radio Builder’s Man- 


ual. 

2. Began constructing a radio. 

3. Read Popular Science and Me- 
chanics Magazine. 

4, Visited Museum of Science and 
Industry. 


Week VI 


1. Have almost finished building 
radio. 
2. Listened to “Pioneers of Sci- 
ence’ on WHN. 
3. Reading “Adventures under the 
Microscope” by Corrington. 
On the basis of the activity 
sheets, I was able to discuss with 
a student the work he had done, 
as well as his plans for future 
activities. Moreover, the activity 
sheets enabled a student to com- 
pare his progress with that of his 
fellow group-members whose en- 
tries appeared on the same sheet 


as his. 
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to the class their journal ‘entries | 
based on the activities in their spe . 
cial fields. Several of these entries 
as I have explained above, were | 
read and discussed during each | 
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period. The variety of the activi f 


ties engaged in, as well as the de 
veloping interests of the students ff 
may be judged from their journal 
entries, quotations from which 
follow: = 
Science Group 

March 13, 1937 f 

I've joined the Audubon Society. : 

I have received material from the? fi 
on the Bluebird, English Sparrow 
Goldfinch, Barn Owl, and Sao™i 
Egret. I have also received a Pr 
ture of each bird, I shall subi 
these to our class Library. — E 
April 10, 1931 







Merciful Murdering f 
Now that the warm sease ‘i 
ae roaching, many people wW e i 


S 


new their old hobby of catching 
insects. 

I, for one, had never done this 
trick, as I could not bear to stick 
needles into insects’ heads. How- 
ever, after listening to a radio pro- 
gram on “Biology of Today,” I 
have learnt ways of killing insects 
much more gently. They are the 
following: To kill a: soft-bodied 
insect, place it in a jar of alcohol. 
If the insect you wish to kill has 
wings, which you do not want to 
harm, hold the upper part of its 
body, rather tightly for several 
minutes. But if the insect should 
be a beetle or grasshopper, place 
it in a jar of chloroform. 

Now that I have told you more 
pleasant ways to do your ‘‘murder- 
ing,” I hope you will find them 
practical and enjoyable. | 


Music Group 


March 14, 1937 

It was interesting to read the 
various reactions to music by great 
people and musicians given in 
“Magic of Music,” a book by Rob- 
ert Schauffler. Here are some short 
opinions: 

“Music washes away from the 
soul the dust of everyday life.” — 
Auerbach, 

“Of all the fine arts, music is 
that which has the most influence 
on the passion, and which the leg- 
islator ought most to encourage.” 
—Napoleon Buonaparte. 

“It is music’s lofty mission to 


shed light on the depths of the 
human heart.” —Schumann. 
Discovery and Exploration Grou b 
April 16, 1937 
Victoria Nyanza is mentioned in 
the book “Safari” by Martin John- 
son. After I had finished reading 
this book, I decided to write a 
poem based on something in the 
book. After starting several poems, 
I ended with: 
VICTORIA FALLS 
First 
The swirling, rocky rapids 
Then 
A pause, a shudder, 
The water plunges. 
The roaring of the cataract 
Stills 
All other sounds 
At Victoria. 


Theatre Group 
I wrote a letter to Burgess Mere- 
dith, who is acting in “High Tor,” 
asking him to grant me an inter- 
view. It has been granted, and I 
shall interview him next week. 





One class meeting each week 
was devoted to a discussion by the 
class of the material gathered as a 
result of individual activities: Here 
suggestions were given for the 
utilization of the material for 
group programs and group maga- 
zines. 

The range of subjects can be 
gathered from some of the titles 
which appeared on the full-period 


group programs: 
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The Literature Group presented 
among the other things: 

I. Review of MacLeish’s “The 
Fall of the City,” a radio play— 
with a comparison of various news- 
paper critics’ reactions to this new 


type. 
II, Idiosyncracies of Famous Au- 


thors, 

The Music Group entertained the 
class with: 

I. The Origin of Music. 

II. Musical instruments — de- 
scription, illustrations, and history 
—followed by a class recognition 
—test of instruments. 

The Science Group Program 
made a broad appeal: 

I. Origin of the Solar System. 
II. Dinosaurs and other Fossils. 
III. A Visit to the Museum of Sci- 

ence and Industry. 
IV. Illustrated lecture on the Con- 
struction of an Automobile. 

Some of the contributions to 
group programs, acclaimed by the 
class, were suggested for “perpetu- 
ation” in suitable form in the 
group magazines, Other magazine 
material was submitted after group 
and class discussion, and consulta- 
tion with the teacher. 

Of especial interest to me were 
the various literary forms used in 
the magazines. One boy in the 
Literature Group wrote an essay on 
imagery in poetry, a criticism of a 
verse drama, and ten original 
poems; a girl in the Social Reform 
Group wrote several short stories 
using slums and settlement houses 
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books read during the term b x 
members of the group, and a ia oe 
of technical terms which they felt E 
everybody “must” know. po 
In order to evaluate this project, f] 
as an instrument for awakening in. f 
terests and drawing pupils on to 
the exploration of new fields, veal 
gave my pupils a special term ex. 
amination. In this examination I | 
asked them what new interests had _ . 
been awakened in the course of the 
term through their own group | 
work and that of other groups; 
what sources of information for-  Ẹ 
merly unknown to them they had f 
discovered. I should like to give Ẹ 















excerpts from some of their an- f 






swers to these questions: | $ 
“I am in the Literature Group, § 
but have always been interested ia § 
art. As a result of following the : 
work of the Art Group during the "E 
term, I have been inspired to statt H 
an Art Scrapbook. I have now ove p 
two hundred pictures by famous p 
painters such as Millet, Gainsbot 
ough, Raphael, and Michaelangelo. E 
These pictures I got by sending 
away for them, and by clipping 
them from magazines and news 





lan to keep this Art 
pr ok and add to it in the 
scrap am going to ‘bring my 
ae school some day to show 

it 7 the class.” , 
Another student in the Att 
ives his experience, in the 

‘nag excerpt: 

“with an interest in photogra- 
ny and the idea of improving my 
tnowledge in the matter of taking 
tures which would have real art 
Pius 1 entered the Art Group. 
There, for a time, I completely 
forgot about photography, since I 
became interested in various other 
topics in the field of art. After 
reading many books and newspaper 
articles about nearly every type of 
art ranging from sculpture to oil 
painting, I felt that my interest in 
photography was revived by a cer- 
tain magazine article I had read. 


_ Now I wished to go a step further 


and learn about the camera and its 

ingenious mechanism. From here 

I can only imagine the many inter- 

ests this will take me to in the field 

of science. I have read the follow- 
ing books on the subject of pho- 
tography: 
George Eastman—Ackerman. 
History of the Motion Picture— 
Lubshec, 

_ Camera Clubs—by the Camera 
Clubs of the Chicago Park 
District, 

Elementary Photography — Neb- 
lette, Brehm, and Priest. 
Opular Science Monthly—sec- 
tion on photography . 


‘mn section of Sunday 

: ork Herald Tribune, 

The same boy conti . 
plorations: Inues his ex. 

ol have finished reading ‘Dig. 
- = Yukatan’ by Ann Mortis, 

i ut a group of Archaeolo. 
gists from the Carnegie Institute 
who were looking: for ruins sail 
information of the Maya civiliza. 
tion. They found old temples and 
sacred buildings. 

“I enjoyed the book since it 
showed me an entirely new subject 
of study in my field. This new 
subject is the beauty of ancient 
architecture. The author made the 
book even more interesting by re- 
lating wierd stories about the 
Maya ruins.” | 

A girl in the Science Group 
writes: 

“I have developed another inter- 
est this term. This interest is in 
social problems. In the “Explore 
Your Mind” column of the New 
York Post, the following question 
was asked, ‘Should disputed public 
questions be discussed in schools 
so pupils can intelligently read the 
daily newspapers ? The answer of 
Professor Speer ran something like 
this: ‘High School boys and gitls 
are deprived of a vital part of their 
education if world problems are 
not discussed openly in class, with 
the teacher not as â judge, but as 
mere leader.’ 1 agree oe 
or Speer. This is my ! x 
= tot Tog the English work 
this term.” 
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One girl admits having joined 
the Theatre Group merely because 
she liked to act. But after reading 
the biographies of great actors she 
was eager to read the plays in 
which they had acted. She found 
a number of these in the book 
“Great Old English Plays.” 

A boy in the Adventure and Ex- 
ploration Group enjoyed his visit 
to the Museum of Natural History 
more fully than he had on pre- 
vious occasions as a result of his 
having read the lives of Akely, 
Perry, McAndrews and Beebe. The 
exhibits brought back to him “the 
exciting adventures unknown to all 
except those who had read the 
books of these explorers.” 

A member of the Art Group 
bought a Japanese block-print on 
exhibit at our school after having 
heard a talk on Japanese block- 
prints by one of the members of 
her group. 

Another “interest” awakened 
quite naturally in many of the 
pupils was a sense of social re- 
sponsibility,—the desire to be good 
citizens of the group and class 
of which they were members. This 
led, in one instance, to a dramatic 
scene of self-criticism in Class 407. 
The Theatre Group of this class, 
as well as that of Class 409, had 
promised to present to its class a 
dramatization of scenes from “Silas 
Marner.” Group 407 failed to do 
so; Group 409 succeeded. The 
latter was invited to present its 
play to the class whose Theatre 
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couraged and inspired by the dis- 








Group had failed to ful 
promise. 
After the performance, 


fil it | 


failure, and sent the fol 
resolution to the other class; 

“Whereas, we of Class 407 ha j 
failed in our efforts to produce 4 


‘Silas Marner’ program fit to be E 


presented in class, and 


ce a 
Whereas, you, of Class 409 | 
have so graciously presented youi 


program in our stead, 


“Be it resolved, that we thant | 


and congratulate you for your ex. 


cellent performance of three scenes | 


from ‘Silas Marner’. 


The sense of responsibility dea l- 
veloped in many of the students, f 
functioned to the end of the term, | 
even after they knew that “the f 
marks were in.” They came to f 
school early, and remained after f 


school hours in order to edit their 
magazine, cut stencils for it, and 
mimeograph it. | i 

In the development of this pto- 
ject with my Honor Classes for a 
year, I have frequently felt en- 


covery of the limitless interests that 
can be aroused in pupils; thoi 
infinite capacities for enthusiast 
for work. I have observed the 
generous and intelligent response 
of pupils to situations arising 1 
the classroom, — situations which, 


by this method of work, approx! 


mate life. 
At the same time, I have be 
come convinced that no such 


graced group publicly ddmi ia E 
lowing A 
















ta 4 
À 4 
+ | 
> 
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for individualization in our teach- 
ing by discovering the best in 
each pupil and developing that 
best, can be realized to its fullest 
ossibilities under conditions which 
exist in our high schools today. 

The _ ‘“‘compartmentalization’”’ 
which keeps a student in one sub- 
ject class with one teacher at a 
time when his activity demands 
his presence in another subject 
class or in a library, puts up bar- 
riers to the freedom of explora- 
tion, which only the sturdy can 
break down. 

More serious still, the size of 
classes, as I have already ex- 
plained, creates conditions where 
the individual rarely gets the en- 
couragement and guidance of the 
teacher at the time he needs it. 

This occasionally leads to a su- 
perficiality in the work,—to a 
mere engaging in activities for 
the sake of the activity without 
a real appreciation of its mean- 
ing. I have attempted to over- 
come this tendency by giving the 
students broad concepts which they 
might apply in a critical evalua- 
tion of their material. We have 
discussed such general topics as: 
imitation vs. creation of illusion 
in art; characterization in juvenile 
and in adult fiction; scientific 
thinking ; “rehashing” vs. recrea- 
ting; adopting a suitable literary 
form to a given content. The stu- 
dents have, on the whole, applied 
these concepts to their work with 
Ereat clarity, | 


However, I must repeat that the 
task of the development of each 
individual pupil is made difficult 
and sometimes almost impossible 
by the sheer weight of the pupil- 
load. Examining activity sheets; 
reading journals and suggesting 
directions the work might take; 
reading and criticizing contribu- 
tions for magazines; consulting 
those who have reached “pla- 
teaus” ,—all this requires more time 
than a teacher can give without 
losing occasionally that freshness 
and enthusiasm towards her work 
which this method demands. 

Yet, in spite of the difficulties 
and occasional disappointments 
which have arisen in the execu- 
tion of this plan, I feel that it 
has been a valuable experiment. 
Could the obstacle of excessive size 
of classes be removed, it seems to 
me that this, or any other plan of 
work which permits of the great- 
est student motivation and direc- 
tion of activities under the guid- 
ance and help of the teacher, has 
unlimited educational possibilities. 
Moreover, I believe that its pos- 
sibilities should not be limited to 
Honor Classes. It can, if keyed to 
the level of maturity of a given 
group of students, create well-ad- 
justed human beings, functioning 
to their full capacities in a social 
group which makes the greatest 
demands upon each individual of 
which it is comprised. 

Tima D. LUDINS. 
Evander Childs High School. 
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FACT VERSUS THEORY IN E 
SCIENCE TEACHING* eo 


The method that the scientist 
uses in solving problems in his 
own particular field is one that 
has undoubtedly borne fruit. The 
scientist, in considering his prob- 
lems, can hardly be expected to 
advance very far towards their 
solutions unless, in relation to his 
science thinking at least, he has 
the habit of mind called the scien- 
tific attitude. 

The scientific attitude might be 
described as a habit of mind which 
recognizes the likelihood of reach- 
ing invalid conclusions unless cer- 
tain precautions are taken. Making 
up this scientific attitude, this habit 
of thinking, are three elements: 
first, -a recognition of man’s like- 
lihood of arriving at invalid con- 


clusions (invalid, that is, in view- 


of the facts); second, an aware- 
ness of the causes, usually emo- 
tional, that operate to warp our 
judgments; third, the intellectual 
integrity or will power actually to 
counteract or eliminate the effect 
on our thinking of these deleteri- 
Ous causes, 

Among the mental habits known 
to be inconsistent with the scien- 
tific attitude and, therefore, lead- 
ing to erroneous conclusions, are: 
(1) inability to distinguish be- 
tween fact and theory: (2) unwill- 
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ingness to hold Suspended ju dg. f 
ments until all the facts are ORA i 
hand; (3) unwillingness to change E 
opinion on the basis of evidence a 
the closed mind; (4) personal | 
religious and social prejudice: (sya | 
superstitious beliefs; (6) no felt. i 
need for cause and effect relation. | 
ships; (7) unwarranted desire toh A 























argue for argument’s sake, primar. f 


ily to advance the ego. | ia 
Of these I have elected to dis. 
cuss the frequently overlooked or f 
disregarded distinction between _ 
fact and theory. A fact (in sci. f 
ence) is a very carefully made 
observation, many times repeated — 
and checked by several skilled ob: 
servers (scientists). (The word 
“checked” above has been used — 
advisedly in preference to the | 
word “verified” to avoid contro- i" 
versy regarding man’s ability ever 
to know truth.) Briefly, the facts: 
are the data the scientist records. 
Theories, of course, are merely as- 
sumptions which offer us more Of — 
less satisfactory explanations of oba 
served phenomena, ae 
Before one has given much 
thought to this matter, he is apt — 
to regard it not, in itself, as ua’ 
important but rather as not really X i 
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worthy of much consideration be. 


cause of the supposedly compara. 
tive ease with which one can recog- 
nize a fact or a theory as such. 


However, preliminary tests given at 


the Abraham Lincoln High School 
lead to the same tentative conclu- 
sions as those drawn by Davist, 
He states, “Many of the theories 
in science are being taught as facts 
by many of our best teachers. 
Teachers as well as pupils fail to 
distinguish clearly facts from theo- 
ries.” The far reaching importance 
and significance of this one point 
from the standpoint of science 
teaching and hence, as it affects 
all society, are ably presented in 
an article by Gruenberg.? 

Having been made aware of the 
ease with which we accept and 
offer hypotheses as facts, I exam- 
ined, for the first. time critically, 
a typical, good textbook widely 
used in teaching elementary high 
school physics. My object was, 
of course, to determine to what 
extent fact and theory were con- 
fused; that is, to what extent hypo- 


_ theses were offered as facts. I 
made two rather interesting dis- 


coveries, the first being the re- 
markable frequency with which 
this book Presented an assumption 
as a fact, and the second, the ease 


with which I, time and again, 


—— ces 


ject is, Ira C.: “The Measurement 
oe Cientific Attitudes.” Science Edu- 
2G. 19: 117-122; October, 1935, 
Doct tuenberg, B. C.: “Hypothesis and 
‘ne Ma in Science Teaching.” School 
ocsety, 37: 601; May 13, 1933. 





accepted these hypothese 
even at the very time I v 
N§ specifically for this ty 
error, Parenthetically, i 
to note that other science’ text- 
books, including those in use at 
colleges as well as in high schools 
fall into the same pitfall with 
more or less the same frequency., 
As intimated above, my method 
of procedure consisted in search- 
ing through the text, critically ex- 
amining the hypotheses and ex- 
planations, and noting where theo- 


ries and assumptions were either 


stated as facts or presented so as 
to imply that they were facts’ 
Not one of the quoted state- 
ments listed below is a statement 
of fact; each is an assumption or 
is based on some accepted work- 
ing hypothesis. (Where the same 
statement appears several times in 
the book I have not repeated it.) 

“In reality, no kind of matter 
can be subdivided beyond a cer- 
tain point without losing its 
identity.” 

“No one has ever seen a mol- 
ecule; these particles are so 
small that the best microscope 
fails to reveal them.” 

“By indirect methods it has 
been learned that one liter... of 
air contains 27 x 1024 mole- 
cules,” 

“The molecule is made up of 
atoms.” 

“We have learned that all 
matter is composed of very small 

particles called molecules, which 
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are in constant motion. As the 
velocity of the molecules of a 
body increases, its temperature 
rises.” 


In discussing the behavior of a 
gas as it is cooled below 0°C, the 
following statement is made: 


“It continues to contract, los- 
sing 1/273 of its volume for 
every degree that it is cooled 
below zero.” 

“When it dissolves in the 
water, a part of its molecules 
dissociate into ions. Fach hydro- 
gen ion (H)+ carries a posi- 
tive charge of electricity and the 
sulfate ion (S04)= is negatively 
charged.” 

“If we hold a negatively 
charged rod near the knob of 
an electroscope, the electrons are 
repelled and stream away from 
the knob to the leaves.” 

“The electrons streaming along 
a conductor form an electric 
current.” 


“The strength of the induced 
E.M.F. depends upon the num- 
ber of lines cut per second. Ex- 
periment shows that 100,000,000 
lines of force must be cut per 
second to produce an induced 
E.M.F. of one volt.” 

“The atoms of radium and 
other radio-active elements are 
exploding or disintegrating.” 

“In the laboratory the chem. 
ist builds up new molecules 
from atoms or rearranges the 
atoms in the molecule. By means 
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of the X-ray, 
studied the atran 
atoms in certain 
Fig. 2)” 
Figure 2 shows a 
and white spheres connecteg b -F 
lines and arranged to form a cae ‘ 
The drawing is labeled, . 
“Structure of the mol j 
common table salt,” 5 
“The atom has a 
Í 
j 


Scientists vale 
Cm 


Molecules (See 
X 


lternate bla es 


i 
Y 


ecu le ‘of ; 


— a Nucleus me 
made up of Positively char eda 
particles called protons. > 
negatively charged particles ate 
also present in the nucleus byt | 
there is always an excess of 
protons. Surrounding the nucleus _ 
and probably revolving around 2 
it in a manner similar to the — 
revolution of the planets around — 
the sun, there are extremely 
small particles, each carrying a 
charge of negative electricity, — 
These particles are called elec 
trons. The hyrogen atom is the 
lightest atom known, but the 
electron is only about 1/1840 as 
heavy as the hydrogen atom.” E 
Even so eminent a writer asa 

James Kendall, in his 1926 revised 
and rewritten edition of “Smiths — 
Inorganic Chemistry”, while stress- 
ing the status of a hypothesis a 
an assumed state of affairs, never 
theless states that the accumulated 
evidence has verified the kinetic 
molecular hypothesis beyond ai 
possibility of doubt, This, would 
mean that we know that all matte) — 






















is composed of exceedingly minuté {f` 


discrete particles or molecules. 


4 . 







Eldridge in “The Physical Basis 
of Things”, concludes that the 
reality of molecules has been dem. 
onstrated by experiments that are 
interpreted as actually measuring 
the sizes of molecules. Yet, he 
later in the same volume quotes 
the Davisson-Germer experiment as 
demonstrating the wave nature of 
the molecule (and of the elec. 
tron). 


During the fall term 1933-1934, 
at the request of the Chemistry 


_ Teachers’ Club of New York, 


Professor J. A. Babor of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York 
gave a brief survey chemistry 
course to a group of interested 
high school teachers. My lecture 
notes include his statement that a 
saturated solution of mercuric sul- 
fide has, by calculation from the 
solubility product, less than one 
molecule per liter. 


Science advances through its 


- theories—but once a postulate is 


confused with a fact, it is my 
feeling that the result is analo- 
§0us to a paralysis of the thinking 
Process. The confusion automat- 
ically shuts off the searching for a 
More satisfactory theory—one that 
may be nearer the truth and may 


therefore hasten the progtess of 
Science, 


The following quotations are 
obviously incompatible with the 
Widely accepted theory of relativ- 


ity, Certainly, they should not be 
Hered as facts 


“Matter is indestructible.” 

“Hence the total quantity of 
matter in the universe is the same 
today as yesterday. The fac 
that Matter cannot be Created or 
destroyed is usually called the 
law of the conservation of mat- 
ter.” 

“An iron rod contains the 
same quantity of matter any- 
where on the earth or 1000 
miles above the earth; its mass 
is constant.” 

“Like matter itself, energy 
can neither be created nor de- 
stroyed. - There is the’ same 
amount of energy in the uni. 
verse today that there was yes- 
terday and the amount will be 
unchanged tomorrow. These 
facts show why the output of a 
machine can never exceed the 
input. A perpetual motion ma- 
chine is utterly impossible.” 

“The fact that energy may be 
transformed or transferred but 
cannot be destroyed, is known 
as the law of conservation of 
energy.” 

“Everyone knows that the 
earth exerts an attractive force 
that tends to pull all objects 
toward it.” 

“Sir Isaac Newton called at- 
tention to the facts that gravita- 
tion is universal and that bodies 
have a mutual attraction.” 


“This force of mutual at- 


traction depends upon two 


things:—,” 
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“The weight of a body is 
really a measure of the earth’s 
attraction for that body.” 

(For an excellent review of the 
various theories of gravitation from 
Aristotle to Einstein, see P. R. 
Heyl’s articles.*) 

After reading the preceding 
quotations the reader, though per- 
haps agreeing with me in theory, 
may still object in practice on the 
grounds of time and space limit- 
ation. To avoid such statements, 
he may say, it would be necessary 
for teachers and for textbook 
writers to devote an unwarranted 
amount of time and space in ex- 
plaining and qualifying each such 
statement. The flow of thought 
would be unduly interrupted. The 
pupils would have practically noth- 
ing definite to cling to. If we 
were to stop to point out clearly 
each time we were using assump- 
tions and not facts, the teacher 
may finally urge, we would never 
put across our subject matter. 

I agree that. by offering such 
concise statements as I have quoted, 
rather than qualified statements, it 
is easier to teach the topics in the 
syllabus. It is also easier for the 





3Heyl, Paul R.: “Old and New 
Ideas Regarding Gravitation”, Jour, 
Chem. Ed., November, 1932, Vol. IX, 
No. 11, p. 1897. 
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pupils to follow such exp] 4 
and learn them, and much on ib 
Satisfying to our Pupils to Nore 
such explanations as the “Cope 
rather than as tentative wo é 
hypotheses. Nevertheless, oa | 
teachers, the textbook Writers tnei 
the pupils take that less aido 
path, the teachers are not im a | 
ing the scientific attitude and the A 
pupils are most likely not acquir ; 
ing it. a 
We teach pupils Physics 9, 
chemistry, if we agree with the 
writers of the N. Y. State Syllabi if 
in these subjects, in order to attain | 
certain objectives. Chief amono 
these should be “habits useful in A 
life, and not habits limited to ap 
plication in further study of A 
particular science.” a 
“Most important of all, the 










i 


road to a scientific habit of mind, / 
with fearless inspection of data d 
and conclusions, and with the de- — 
velopment of intellectual honesty 
and love of truth that will catty — 
over into his future judgments in 
all subjects of life.” s A 
Are we starting our pupils along — 
this desirable path while in out Ki 
very science teaching we continue j 
to indoctrinate? ii 
MONROE M. OFFNER. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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pupil should be started along i | 










CHARACTER BUILDING AND THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 


I think I can take it for granted 
that the character we do not want 
is that presented by delinquents 
or by criminals. If we had some 
light on the processes involved in 
criminalism or delinquency we 
should have a pretty good idea 
of the normal character. It is in 


fact quite an old story that mental. 


pathology has contributed enor- 
mously to normal psychology. 

What is the outstanding phe- 
nomenon about criminals? <A fact 
so simple that in the welter of 
studies it has not been sufficiently 
stressed. The criminal does not 
work—a negative phenomenon. 
This negative fact is in closest 
connection with a positive one— 
with criminality; the positive one 
substitutes for the negative fact. 
It is a general law in normal 
mental life that a negative defi- 
ciency is always replaced by a 
Positive phenomenon. This is an 
indication of mental health—of 
reactivity. Perhaps it is the psy- 
chological equivalent of nature's 
abhorrence of a vacuum. In short, 
the criminal commits crime because 
he does not work. This simple 
but essential law has not been suf- 
ficiently emphasized. 

Work then is a most essential 
feature of good character, Its dis- 


appearance favors the appearance 
of 4 serious social disease: criminal. 
ity. - 

Lack of work prevents the for. 
mation of desirable character. How 
can the classroom teacher build 
character? By teaching pupils to 
‘work. Work is the greatest medi- 
cine for delinquent tendencies, for 
neurotic phenomena; even in the 
Psychoses it has proved its value. 

But to teach children to work 
we must understand this phenom- 
enon, 

Work is perhaps the most fun- 
damental psychological phenome- 
non governing our occidental civil- 
ization. All our time is taken up 
by working. A lack of work as 
in the last years is a major psy- 
chological disaster. It is a fun- 
damental part of our make-up, of 
our inheritance. Work for the 
adult is natural; it is idleness that 
is abnormal. There is a subtle 
but essential difference between the 
man who works in his profession 
and the one who plays at it. It 
is the difference between the pro- 
fessional actor and the amateur. 
The life of the profesional de- 
pends on it—and I don’t mean 
his bread and butter only, And 
here we come to something fun- 
damental—his entire personality is 
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taken up by it, all his ego im- 
ulses. This complete absorbtion 
of his personality by his work is 
the product of a slow evolution. 
It is the product of a series of 
SUCCESSES. l 
Goethe once said, “Success 1s a 
habit.” It is a profound truth. 
„He meant by that that the indi- 
vidual is going to sublimate and 
bend all his energies to a given 
goal to attain it. His life will at- 
tain a unity, a direction, a stability. 
Is not that one of the funda- 
mentals of desirable character? 

Some may feel that I have in- 
dulged in too much theory. A 
clear understandable theory is nec- 
essary. Otherwise we are impo- 
tently subjected to successive fads 
in education. A few years ago it 
was “interest.” If children could 
play ball because of interest, they 
could learn algebra in the same 
way. Nowadays one hears little 
of the interest theory. Why? Be- 
cause its limitations were not con- 
sidered. When a prominent edu- 
cator was asked what interest was, 
he said that was a theoretical 
question. 

If you agree with me up to 
now, you can readily see that to 
teach character directly is an im- 
possibility. Character, having work 
as its foundation, requires the con- 
stant inculcation of work habits in 
all activities . . . the development 
of the “instinct” of workmanship; 
the attachment of the entire per- 
sonality to a given task, so that 
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age charged tendencies , = 
ptide, social prestige; Curiosity wij. | 
be drained towards its accom Mis E 
ment. It means the insistence n 4 

On 
thoroughness, the discouragement ; 
of purely verbal facility ang fluer ae 
‘ ey 
cy. As the child passes from ele aa 
mentary school to high schoo} i X : : 
college, the more abstract ten de A 
cies will become strengthened, s F 
that the intellectual pursuits wij 
in themselves be powerful enough 
to keep him to his task. Above — 
all we must remember that real _ 
success must accompany these pur. f 
suits. 

In a word, the daily tasks ac- 
complished in a workmanlike man- - 
ner, offer the classroom teacher 8 
the greatest opportunity to develop 
good work habits and therewith | 
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character possessing will and direc- f 


tion. ‘= 
The selection of daily tasks, ay. 
however, presents problems. At — 
present, we know much too little BA 
of the psychology of work. One 
major point is certain. The selec 
tion of the task must be within 
the present abilities of the pupil. 
A strong probability of success 
must be present.. Of course, this — 
requires a degree of knowledge of | 
the pupil that is not easy to attain. 
It is for this reason that the ques- AN 
tion of keeping classes with onè 
teacher for a year should be tè 


examined. I should like to £e 
write the 19th century pleasure- 
pain principle in terms of the suc- 


cess motif. Man seeks success an 








„voids failure. Of course, by this 
1 want to take into account sub- 
‘active standards of success too, 
> organism can tolerate subjec- 
tive and objective failure for a 
Jong time. Nor can our pupils. 
It is this dominating success motif 
that the class teacher must con- 
sciously consider in conducting 
his class. It is no doubt the clue 
to great leadership—the leader 
who permits his assistants to par- 
ticipate in his victories. 

It is quite evident that intel- 
lectual ability is a potent factor in 
this problem. We cannot expect 
to develop the instinct of work- 
manship by giving a dull pupil 
the Odyssey to wrestle with. The 
intellectual factor has been so often 
considered that I shall pass on to 
a less well known factor in this 
problem—temperament. A fasci- 
nating subject. Again little known, 
but one with which we are in- 
stinctively acquainted. I should 
like to suggest a somewhat beha- 
Vioristic interpretation. By tem- 
perament we usually imply not 
what a person does, but how he 
does it. It is these different 
nuances of doing or saying the 
same thing, the addition of a 
Psychological Spicing that is a very 


- fundamental factor in determining 


the individual coloration of the 
Personality, We see its impor- 


an z . . . 
Se negatively in some psychiatric 


ai 
Patients who present a colorless 
monotony, 


One of the elements of tempera- 


ment is rhythm. Sometimes I feel 
that it is congenital. And it is 
something so fundamental that one 
should pause before tampering with 
it. I am sure you know the child 
who loves to dawdle while un- 
dressing; who remains on the edge 
of the bed with one shoe on and 
one off. I am not quite in agree- 
ment with those “scientific” statis- 
tical pedagogues, who should like 
to upset this particular rhythm 
for the sake of an only apparent 
efficiency. On the other hand there 
is the accelerative type, the one 
who is always stepping on the gas; 
whose words tumble out in a cas- 
cade, 

I like to think that the teacher 
should be sensitive to the individ- 
ual rhythm of his children. Those 
who are not instinctively so, can 
become so through a conscious 
effort; through observation and 
self-training. 

There are of course many other 
factors. I should like to merely 
indicate one—how long should the 
time span be, between the setting 
of the task and its possible suc- 
cessful completion—consider this in 
relation to age—to mental level— 
to individual rhythm. 

May I end with a general ques- 
tion; is good character not an in- 
herent component of the normal 
personality; do we have to build 
it—or shall we avoid hurting it? 


Leo A, SPIEGEL. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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THE TEACHER'S ROLE IN THE DEVELOPMENT | 
OF PUPIL PERSONALITY fe! 


In recent years there has been 
a shifting of the emphasis in edu- 
cation from the acquisition of 
skills and learnings, to the inter- 
ests and purposes of the learners. 
We have come a long way from 
the sort of school most of us at- 
tended, which could say to its 
students: 

“Here are our subjects of edu- 
cation, taught by time honored 
methods; if you cannot succeed 
in them, we are sorry, but there 
is nothing we can do for you, 
so you would best try something 
else, and elsewhere.” 

We have seen a development of 
numerous new techniques and pro- 
cedures all emphasizing the impor- 
tance of purposeful activity, the 
interests of pupils, individual dif- 
ferences; the project plan, the 
unit-assignment, the core curricu- 
Jum and all the bewildering (and 
sometimes contradictory) aspects of 
the Progressive Movement which 
may be included under the gen- 
eral title of the “Freedom Theory” 
in education. We seem to have 
had an abundance of cure-alls, but 
a disappointingly small number of 
cures. Is there no guiding prin- 
ciple in this confusion that will 





1Bagley, W. C.: Education and Emer- 
gent Man. 
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aid us in adapting subject matter _ 
to provide maximum opportunities _ 
for wholesome growth without 
neglecting entirely the values in. 
herent in “systematic and sequential _ 
learning?” Do schools exist tọ _ 
teach children or to teach subjects? 
To teach children, of course, ` say 
the Progressives, rejecting the dis- 
ciplinary ideal, both in mind and 
in morals, along with all prear- 
ranged programs, assigned tasks 
and activities imposed from, with. 
out. But would not a better | 
answer be that schools exist to 
teach both—the child and the sub- 
ject? Of course a child's inter- 
ests must be utilized in his train- 
ing, but consideration for the na 
tural impulses of a child does not 
mean letting him do always and 
everywhere whatever his interests, 
desires and felt needs may drive 
him to. Can a child be trusted, 
unaided, to direct his activities 
along the most profitable lines? ve 
There are many different kinds 
of learnings, and all of them ares 
valuable. Some may be achieve i 
by playful doing and others only 
by arduous, concentrated doing, — 
and the two should not be 60% | 
fused. “The fundamental fallacy 
of the Progressive Movement is 105 
assumption that work and Pie 
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ay be identified under the same 
sychological rubric. } Without sys- 
tematic and sequential effort the 
majority of learners seem obsti- 
nately not to learn." We should 
examine with caution an educa- 
tional philosophy that makes the 
child’s natural instincts and spon- 
taneous purposes the cornerstone 
of its educational system. Since 
we cannot change the world over- 
night, pethaps we can find a com- 
mon meeting ground for the ‘Free- 
dom” and “Disciplinary” schools 
by saying that within a scheme of 
discipline outlined by his elders, 
the child learns more readily if the 
method is one of coöperation rather 
than compulsion. “Until the world 
has been made perfect, and par- 
ents, neighbors and teachers alike 
have been converted into a band 
of codperative, nimble-witted, and 
eloquent saints, discipline and re- 


straint will continue to be used as 


a helpful device in child train- 
ing.”’8 

What are the characteristics that 
make up what we call personality? 


Heredity and environment both 


play important parts, but growth 
is no longer considered a simple 
function neatly determined by x 
units of inheritance plus y units 
of environment, It is a complex 


i i 
process of constant transformation 
a 


2 
Bagley, W, C.: Education, Crime 


„and Social Progress. 


3Jersild, A . 

1 A. T: Child Psychology. 

A Substituted for the words ‘cor- 

words Punishment’ in the original, the 
iscipline and restraint). 


ogee ie m a 
An individual's es. a 
S personality is the 
result of the interaction and inter- 
play of heredity and environment: 
it is therefore dynamic and not 
Static. “The wealth of detail in 
the dynamic pattern we call per- 
sonality is determined and defined 
by experience; the pattern itself 
is almost entirely fabricated by 
social conditions.’’* Native endow- 
ment is an important factor setting 
the “metes and bounds” for devel- 
opment and growth, but in actual 
fact the limits are rarely reached 
for most of us. “Every creature 
has many inheritances; which one 
shall be realized depends on the 
conditions under which it devel- 
ops. But man is the creature that 
has the greatest number of pos- 
sible heritages. It is not true that 
what an organism shall become is 
determined when he gets his sup- 
ply of chemicals or genes in the 
germ cells, as the popular writers 
on eugenics would have us believe. 
The same set of genes may pfo- 
duce many different results de- 
pending on the conditions under 
which it operates.”5 “The old no- 
tion of the fixity of the genes is 
due for revision.’® 
Personality may be and is 
shaped, moulded and directed by 


4Gesell, Arnold: Infancy and Human 


Growth. 
SJennings, H. S.: Prometheus of 


Biology and the Advancement of Man, 
McGraw, M. B.: Growth: A Study 


of Johnny and Jimmy. 
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the individual's environment. The 
school, as one of the factors in 
that environment must be prepared 
to play an important part, but 1. 
would be fatal for the school to 
assume the duties of the other 
factors, the home, the church and 
the community. May it not be 
true that some of the feeling of 
drifting, of lack of direction and 
purpose, of discouragement and 
disappointment in education today 
is due to the over enthusiastic as- 
sumption of duties and responsibil- 
ities that never should have been 
considered within the scope of the 
school? The school, it seems to 
me, has two important functions; 
to provide the formal education 
the best experience of the race 
considers most worth while, and 
to determine the individual’s abil- 
ity to get along happily in the 
world. It is possible that in the 
past, we have been stressing the 
first and neglecting the importance 
of a well-adjusted personality. A 
well-developed, integrated, ad- 
justed personality will involve 
three aspects: 
1. Adjustment to the social en- 
vironment 
2. Adjustment to one’s own 
limitations 
3. Adjustment to authority 
In this three-fold adjustment, 
our attitudes and habits, colored 
by our feelings and emotions, will 
play an important part. We may 
all agree that action based on re. 
flective thought is the highest and 
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most ideal type, but in 
practice, we act as our feelin 
habits compel us to, much mod 
frequently than most of ys cal 
to admit. “Our intellect is 4 spel 
on a sea of emotion.” i 

As teachers in secondary schools 
we should keep ourselves constant. 
ly aware of the importance of the 
period of adolescence. Unfortu. 
nately it is exceedingly difficult fo, 
the adult to recall with any degree 
of accuracy, his own youth and his 
own troubles. But it is during 
this period of stress and strain | 
that the boy or girl more than 
ever is in need of an abundance 
of sympathy and understanding. 
“However bumptious, inconsistent 
and irritating youth may be, it 
must first of all be understood. 
It seeks, demands and needs sym- É | 
pathy more than anything else in a 


actual 
8S and © 





the world. No person can be so | 
lonely as an adolescent who feels E 
that nobody understands and ap- | 
preciates him.”7 During the early E i 
years of adolescence, all traits are 
apt to be exaggerated; at one mo- 
ment a boy or girl may be shift- ca 
less, lazy or blue, at another, con: i 
sumed with energy and enthusiasm. 
It is wrong to accuse a child of 43 
Self - consistency and 
steadiness of purpose are not traits — ; 
of adolescence however desirable — 
it may be to cultivate them. An- 
other characteristic of this period : 

is the urge which developes in 





‘Thomas H. Briggs: Secondary Ed | 
cation, | 


every human being between twelve 
and twenty to get away from su- 
ervision and control and to learn 
to become an adult person. The 
wise teacher will make due allow- 
ance for this urge, realizing that 
it is part of the growth cycle and 
must be carefully guided. 

The teachers’s own personality 
will be a powerful factor in the 
development of a wholesome per- 
sonality among her pupils. The 
great English Public Schools are an 
excellent illustration of the power 
of the teacher’s personal influence 
in building up desirable attitudes 


' among students. Their curricula 


and methods may be far behind 
ours, but they far surpass us in 
their contribution to what the Eng- 
lish consider good citizenship— 
perhaps largely because of the care- 
ful selection of masters who can 
best inculcate by example and 
manner the traditions of an Eng- 
lish gentleman. We can learn a 
great deal from English practice 


in this respect without having to 


accept the “traditions of an Eng- 
lish gentleman” as the attitudes 
we consider most desirable. 
Before a teacher can exert a 
desirable influence on the develop- 
ment of the personality of his pu- 
pils, he must first of all, be him- 
self a well integrated person who 
has faced the problems of his 
WN personality and from them 
aS gained an understanding and 
nsight into the problems of others. 
e all know that pupils will imi- 


i 





tate the good and bad habits of 
teachers; that the nervous teacher 
1S apt to make his class nervous; 
that the calm, restful teacher will 
generally have a quiet and orderly 
class. Is it too much to say that 
the teacher who hopes to exert a 
favorable influence must first win 
the respect, admiration or affection 
of his pupils? If we hope to 
build favorable attitudes, we must 
like children and be liked by them. 
“Let not the sour-faced teach 
morals lest they create a distaste 
for virtue.” This may be repeat- 
ing homely truths which we all 
agree on and accept, but are we 
sure that there can be no room 
for improvement along this line? 
Are not the teacher’s own emo- 
tional problems sometimes reflected 
in the classroom? Have we not 
the fussy, worried teacher for 
whom the slightest infractions or 
episodes assume the proportions of 
a catastrophe—the teacher who 
too jealously protects his authority 
—the teacher who is inclined to 
look upon his pupils as his natural 
enemies—the teacher who lacks a 
sense of humor and forgets that 
a good, hearty laugh is a most 
wholesome means of removing un- 
fortunate inhibitions and of estab- 
lishing a healthy classroom mo- 
rale? 

It may be that the profession 
itself imposes a repressed mode 
of life so that the integration of 
our own personality must always 
be more difficult than it is for 
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others. Perhaps teaching like other 
occupations and professions has an 
occupational disease of its own, 
which for want of a better name 
may be called ‘‘schoolmarmitis’. 
The symptoms appear to be a mag- 
nified awareness of oneself as the 
sole dispenser of knowledge and 
wisdom, not only to children, but 
on occasion to their parents and to 
the public in general. If not 
checked, it may develop in certain 
educators a superiority feeling 
which sometimes attains the force 
of a Messianic complex, particular- 
ly when it is found in high places, 
such as the recent convention of 
prominent educators. 

Wickman in his study “Chil- 
dren’s Behavior and Teachers’ At- 
titudes” notes that teachers list 
most frequently whispering and 
inattention as problem behavior. 
Would it not be of value for the 
school to change its emphasis and 
to say that if a large proportion 
of children whisper, it is normal 
for them to do so to some extent, 
and to make allowance for it? 
Much of the behavior teachers 
complain of is thought to be seri- 
ous, not because it is dangerous 
to the welfare of the child, but 
because it is noisy, disorderly and 
irritating to the comfort and dig- 
nity of the adults. The pupil who 
is aggressive and disturbing is con- 
sidered to be a problem, while 
the child who is quiet and amen- 
able to discipline, is looked upon 
graciously. The psychiatric view- 
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point, however, is radically di a 
—_ ffer, 
ent—withdrawal, timidity, ang d 
pendency are graver symptoms A n 
misbehavior. Active rebellion on 
the part of the children iş likey ae 
to indicate a better state of mentit ee { 
health than a retreat from Over, k 
expression with its shut-in person. 
ality. The timid, shy, self-con. 
scious youngster unable to make | 
friends, although rarely causing Fe 
trouble in school is sometimes ą 
more serious problem. It is yey 
difficult for the teacher to believe f 
that such a child needs help be. | 
cause he appears to be a model | 
pupil, with his exaggerated con- 
scientiousness, his desire to con- 
form to all rules and regulations 
and his careful and often superior 
work in school. E 
What shall be.our attitude to- 
ward the child who in spite of — 
our differentiated curricula and our 
adjustment courses still persists in 
failing? How much value is there — 
in adjustment courses that continue ~ 
to yield a high rate of failure? 
This is not a plea for one huni 
dred per cent promotion or for 4 
lowering of standards, but rather 
for a revaluation of standards. 
Failure in some lines at ce ait 
times is frequently desirable—but 
failure in everything is disastrous 
and is likely to develop unsound 
and thwarted attitudes. It should 
be the teacher’s business to insuf® 
that every child at some time in 
some way achieve a marked suc 
cess, and that each child at some 
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„ne in some way achieve a 
d success, and that each child 
time get an honest gauge 
of himself by failure. May it not 
be true, that our own teaching is 
a failure when we fail to provide 
the normal child with a reasona- 
able chance of success within the 
range of his own ability ? 

The problems and implications 
raised in this paper have no sim- 
le and infallible prescriptions for 
their solution, but perhaps the fol- 
lowing suggestions and cautions 


marke 


may prove useful: 

What are the opportunities for 
us as teachers to build up attitudes 
that will help in integrating per- 
sonality ? 


1. We can establish an emo- 
tional atmosphere in the class- 
room through the quality 
of our own example, that 
will encourage desirable per- 
sonality patterns. 


N 


. We will be prepared to 
withstand the shocks of dis- 
obedience, defiance and mis- 
behavior, realizing that the 
most difficult and unlikeable 
child is the very one most 
desperately in need of our 
understanding and help. 


3. We will build up a sense of 
self - respect, invaluable in 
later life by making every 
pupil feel secure, confident 
of our interest, and certain 


that we shall be consistently 
fair, 


4. We will not hesitate to break 
ordinary rules and change 
usual procedures when deal- 
ing with special cases, even 
though some may label it 
“pampering” and exalting 
the needs of a single indi- 
vidual. 

In conclusion, a word or two 
of caution and assurance for those 
of us who may have been overly 
impressed .by reading of the dan- 
gers of inhibiting the child with 
its resultant complexes and repres- 
sions in later life, “the nervous 
system manifests a high degree of 
autonomy in paradoxical union 
with a high degree of impression- 
ability. It is remarkably resistant 
to adversity. It withstands much 
deprivation. It tends to grow in 
obedience to inborn determiners, 
whether saddled with handicap or 
favored with opportunity. It pos- 
sesses an hereditary ballast which 
conserves and stabilizes the growth 
of each individual.” If this ballast 
did not exist, “the child’s mind, 


his spirit, his personality, would 


fall a ready prey to disease, to 
starvation, to malnutrition, and 
worst of all to misguided manage- 
ment. As it is, this inborn tend- 
ency toward optimum development 
is so inveterate that the child bene- 
fits liberally from what is good in 
our practice, and suffers less than 
he logically should from our un- 
enlightenment.” 


8Gesell, Arnold: Infancy and Human 
Growth. 
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“A great deal has been said of 
the teacher’s role in the field of 
mental hygiene. It goes without 
saying that a teacher has an obliga- 
tion to cultivate a cheerful attı- 
tude; to keep out of the class- 
room his private troubles and wor- 
ries, so that even if he has cause 
for gloom, no one else need be 
aware of it. But a great deal of 
nonsense has been written about 
a well-adjusted personality with 
the implications that one risks a 
maladjustment of personality if 
one does anything that one does 


THE ASSEMBLY PERIOD* 


VALUE 

In the regular high school pro- 
gram, well planned assemblies 
offer an opportunity for educa- 
tional benefits of great value. They 
not only familiarize the student 
with matters of school routine, ex- 
tra-curricular activities and the 
content of elective course, (since 
they give an opportunity for the 
work of various departments to 
be shown to the whole school) 
but they enlarge the child’s fund 
of general information in an in- 
teresting) way, through speakers 
who represent the business and 
professional worlds. 

Their cultural value cannot be 





*This article was originally presented 
as a report on “The Annex Assembly” 
at a meeting of the Association of 
Heads of Annexes. 
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not wish to do. We should _ 
member that one test of 3 wil Te 
adjusted personality, is the willie l- 
ness to do tasks that are neceso E 
but disagreeable, and to do them : | 
if not joyfully, at least with ate 4 
making too great a fuss about ie 
This seems to be good common . : 
sense, it is apparently good py $ 
chology and we trust that it p | 
good Psychiatry.’ i 
HECTOR LAGUARDIA. 
Bryant High School. 





Bagley, W. C.: Education and Emer. 
gent Man. i 


overestimated. They create and in- 
crease an interest in dramatics and 
afford an invaluable opportunity to 
engender a love for fine music. 
They serve to guide and develop 
the students’ taste in the type of 
recreation he will seek in later 
life. 

By far the greatest merit of 
assemblies other than that they 
can in great measure establish the 
tone of the school, lies in the Op- 
portunity they offer students for 
self activity, as an outlet for crea- 
tive work and for development of 
student leaders. 





SCHEDULE 
With the short time available 
for this feature of school life, how 


may assemblies be conducted most! 
cficiently ? 


The general practice is to have 
- assembly each week, varying 
in length from thirty minutes to 
an hour and scheduled when pos- 
sible at the beginning of the day. 


In most cases it is impossible to 
. schedule all students to the assem- 
bly period at one time and so 
lans must be made not only for 
incorporating the assembly period 
into the time schedule, but also 
for providing a program for those 
who are not attending the assem- 
bly. , 


The extra period may be ob- 
tained by shortening all periods a 
few minutes on assembly day, by 
extending the session, or by omit- 
ting a different subject each time. 


= Such variations may be made as 
best suit the teacher in charge. 


The Assembly Directions of the 
Haaren High School Aviation An- 
nex illustrate how the last named 
method is put into practice. 


DIRECTIONS FoR ASSEMBLY 


l. There will be one Assembly 
every WEDNESDAY morning 
during the first period. 


2. For assembly purposes the 
school will be divided into 
four &roups as follows: 

Group First period, Shop 
and Drawing 
classes. 





Group II—First period, The- 
| Ory, Health Ed. 
ucation, History 

and Hygiene. 


Group III]—First period, Math- 
ematics and Eng- 
lish. 


Group IV—First period, Sci- 
ence and Study 
Hall classes. 


3. Boys will go to the assembly 
on days their groups are sched. 
uled for assembly immediately 
after the official class period. 
The groups not scheduled for 
assembly will go to their first 
period recitations. After as- 
sembly all boys will go to 
their second period recitations. 


In this programming, students 
who are not at the assembly are 
in a regular recitation class. 


In most schools, however, 
those who do not attend the as- 
sembly on a certain day spend the 
time in the official home room. 
The home room period may be 
used for study, for grade ad- 
viser work, for student welfare 
work, for coaching slow students, 
for presentation of home room 
entertainments or projects, or for 
programs which parallel the as- 
sembly program. This type of 
correlation is well illustrated by 
samples from a term's program 
at the Walton High School An- 
nex, 
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ASSEMBLY 


March 21 Modern Foreign Language Why study French ae 
Program German? Or a 
March 28 Social Science Program The importance a ae ; 
Social Studies ‘| 
April 18 Mathematics Programs The Values of Mahe $ 
matics pe- 
May 2 Accounting Program Why Study Accounting 1 
| and Law? | 8 
May 9 Art Program The Value of Ag, aa a 
l Our Culture a 
May 23 Dramatics Famous Women in A a 
l erature | : oaii 
June 6 Glee Club How to Enjoy Good 
Music | A 


The teacher who is in charge of 
the program for the day may send 
mimeographed suggestions to the 
home room or may train students 
to lead the program in each home 
room. 

It is interesting to note that it 
is the general practice to hold 
mixed assemblies and not separate 
ones for boys and girls. Where 
separate assemblies have been 
tried, as an experiment, it was 
found that nothing was gained, 
(except in a special case for a 
girls’ fashion show) and that the 
group singing was very poor as 
compared with the singing of the 
mixed group. If pupils are to- 
gether every other period in the 
week it seems rather absured to 
segregate them during this one 
period. 

CONDUCT 

Whether assemblies should be 

conducted formally, with rather 
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niti PU 
rigid discipline and teacher supert- E 
vision or as informal meetings is — 
a matter of opinion. : Mees 

Where conditions are favorable f: 





K ant 
gige „blic gat 


g | fulness for Ot 


„ttendance at any 
- 


po" hering. i 
or informal, 
pen an unexcelled 
a student develop- 
articipation. No 
mass sing- 
plays and 
the deliv- 
student 


f 
o hat its ame 
iq . 
patte i resentation O 
ib entertainment, 
puste ouncements, 
f ann 
class programs, Or- 


. , ashi ’ 
we of ; lee club, the more 
chest? ‘<ipation the better. 


ip 

ent partic S j 

fi j ; an opportunity to Ove 
ef 


“me bashfulness, develop thought- 
w hers, inculcate a feel- 


d sportsmanshi p, de- 


ing of 800 
| | kio poise and for the excep- 
; tional students a chance to grow 


in leadership. 


the informal assembly provides an $ 


opportunity for the development — 
of student self-control and’ when — 
assemblies are considered periods 
of entertainment the informal en: 
trance is the adult method. : 
A formal entrance makes the — 
assembly seem of more importance — 
to the students, lends a feeling — 
of dignity to the period, and 













when seating large numbers, saves § 


time. It also tends to promote 
courtesy to the speaker and is 4 Ẹ 
drill most youngsters need to pre- 
pare them for attendance at places — 
of public assemblage, a bh 
An ideal combination would in- — 
clude. the dignity inherent in the 
formal method, tempered by the — 
freedom of the informal method 


to achieve the training for in p 


EF 


CONTENT 


To be of most benefit, pro- 


grams should be planned well in 
advance, subject to change -if need 
aise. This will prevent last 
minute, disjointed programs which 
‘will bore the students and annoy 
the teachers, A sequence of pro- 
tams planned for an entire term 


is most successful in overcoming 
t panicky last minute ‘What 
shall I do for the assembly?” 
Who shall prepare these pro- 
sams? Practice varies, The ac- 


nal program, may be under the 


tect; , 
“tion of different departments 


Ifferent days, or the Speech 
o may plan all programs 
W Ni other departments to 

> “t each home room may 


Cpar 


prepare a program, but it ; 
> ) tí 
ultimate responsibility of the oih 


cipal to see that the programs 


_ are effective and that they do not 


become a burden on any one 
teacher or department. 

The contents are to some ex. 
tent prescribed. The By-Laws, 
(Sec. 67 Art. 32) read: “The 
regular assemblies of all schools 
shall be opened by reading to 
the pupils a portion of the Bible 
without comment.” Books such 
as “Bible Readings’—Thomas & 
Espenstrade (Item No. 3804) and 
“Selections from the Bible’—John 
Wight, will furnish many appro- 
priate selections which are brief 
and yet meaningful. It is inter- 
esting to try to have the Bible 
Reading supplement the program 
for the day—viz: on the day 
nominees for student offices are 
presented what more fitting than 
Proverbs Ch. XXVII, “Let another 
man praise thee and not thine own 
mouth, a stranger and not thine 

lips.” 
alean will listen most ât- 
tentively and with very keen ap- 
preciation when this plan 1s 7 
tied out. At one school th 
d) Psalm 1s 
Twenty Third (23r ) al 
read at every assembly. ara 
as it is, there are sO many 0 ‘ 
appropriate selections po is 
seems we should give pises 


s'as 
a taste of as many example 
autiful literature. 


ossible of be N 
P The patriotic part of y= p 
gram is also established i 
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By-Laws. Sec. 67 Art. 33 reads 
as follows: “At all assemblies one 
or more patriotic songs shall be 
sung. At least once a week as- 
sembly exercises . shall include 
recitations or other exercises of 
a patriotic nature, a salute to the 
national flag, and the singing of 
one or more stanzas of the Star 
Spangled Banner by teachers and 
pupils.” 

It might: be supposed that these 
preliminaries consume too much 
time. As a matter of fact they 
last only six or seven minutes 
and are most valuable, for thru 
their demands for silence, atten- 
tion, good posture and dignity 
they insure a pleasant and ap- 
preciative audience for what is to 
follow. Most people no doubt 
will agree with the Annex head 
who wrote “I should not like to 
dispense with- these time hon- 
ored customs. There is little 
enough opportunity for teaching 
the proper respect and manner 
towards the flag and national 
anthem.” 


There is no end to the 
of material that may be 
for the main part of the pr 
A few suggestions are hete 


0 Stam 


Assemblies featuring: 


College Rrepara- Thrift | 


tion 
Crime Preven- 
tion 
Debates 
Departments 
Fashion Show 
Guidance 


Health Educa- 


tion 
Music Appre- 
ciation 


Personality 
Plays 


Poetry Contest 


Prize Speaking 4 


Contest 
Safety Drive 
Scholarship 
School Publica. 

tions 
Song Contest 
Travel Talk 


Special Day (Thanksgiving, 
Christmas) 


gte] 


Vationy | 
Offere, f 





listeg E 


ar ME eal, 


Further variation may be ob- — 
tained where a radio, a stereopti- 


can, a motion picture, or a phono- — 


graph are available. 


- Outlines of assembly programs 
for an entire term serve to il 
lustrate the variety obtainable. 


E Man in the Making 


The Dawn of Civilization 
Travel and Communication 


Bushwick Business and Finance 
| Annex Science and Invention 
No. 75 Politics and Power 
Literature and Art 
II. “Music for Enjoyment’ Assemblies 
Girls’ 
Commercial A series of programs for an entire term. 
Annex 
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JII. 


New 


Utrecht 
Annex No. 192 


Miscellaneous Term Program 


Welcome 

G. O. Candidates 7 

Illustrated Lecture—Museum of City of N. Y 

Illustrated Lecture—Our National Parks E 

Armistice Day—Teachers’ Union Auxiliary 
Speaker 

Treasure Island—Marionette Show—Dept. of 
Public Welfare 

Motion Picture—Health—Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 

Guest Speakers—Principal of School and Head 
of another Annex 


-Demonstration—Liquid Ait—Chemistry Depart- 


ment 

Speaker—New York Times 

Illustrated Lecture—Poisons and Drugs—College 
of Pharmacy 

Music Program 


Dramatic Society 


Health Education Program 
Awards 


A term program similar to Number III has the advantage that the 
student programs are held during the last month of the term, thus 
giving ample time for preparation, and serving as a goal for club 


activities during the entire term. The programs at the beginning of 


the term are interesting, varied and afford an opportunity to meet out- 
siders. 


I. 


The programs which follow are examples of how separate items in 
the term program may be developed. 


Haaren 
High School 
Technical 

Annex 


“Songs of the Nations” 
1. Russian Overture—On the Volga—Ivan 
Akimenko 
Orchestra 
2. Go Down Moses (Spiritual) 
Santa Lucia (Neapolitan Boat Song) 


Quartet : 
3. Spanish Serenade—La Bella Zingana— 
Roberto 


Orchestra 
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P3 


Old Folks at Home—Stephen C. Foste = 
Auld Lang Syne (Scotch Air) a 

Quartet | 

Rondo—for Violin and Piano—Beethoyen _ 

Dark Eyes—Vocal Solo— (Russian) Oskay 
Strock. E 

Hungarian Overture—Attila—Gondor 


Karoly 


6. Trio Mazurka 
T Presentation of Awards 


(a) Goal Shooting Contest 
Basket Ball Song 
(b) Basket Ball Clubs 
Grade Four (4) Song 
Grade Three (3) Song 
.- (c) Handball Club | 
Cheer—Grade Four (4) 








< 


7 
JA 
; 


Orchestra 





IL Poetry Contest Cheer—Grade Three (3) 
1. Bible Selection NPI: (d) Dancing Club 
2. Hymn—O, Worship the King—School _ Dancing Club Song 
3. Introduction to Poetry Contest l (e) Tennis Club 
Bryant 4, Introduction to Judges Tennis Club Song 
High School 5. Poetry Reading | (£) Baseball Intra-Mural Tournament 
General Sir Patrick Spens—Scotch Ballad w: Locomotive Cheer 
Annex John of Tours—French Ballad (g) Chevrons 
6. Song—Come le Rose (h) All Round Medals 
‘oe Poetry Reading p A 8. School Song i 
The Lord of Butrage—Spanish Ballad | 
8. Song—Juanita—Girls’ Chorus e | COOPERATING AGENCIES | 
9. Poetry Reading a _ The organizations listed here will be glad to codperate in providing 
The Erl King—German Ballad ji A speakers or illustrative material for assemblies. 
Stefan of Moldavia—Roumanian 9: American Institute, Speakers’ Bureau........-2--200020000020----.-- 60 East 42nd St. 
Ballad American Museum of Natural History......77th St. and Central Park West 
10. Songs—A Warrior Bold = Bordens Milk Products Company.............-..::-0:sssssesesseesee- 110 Hudson St. 
11. Poetry Reading . «f Brooklyn Botanic Gardens...................- 1000 Washington Ave., Brooklyn 
Good King Wenceslas—English <- f Brooklyn Health Council... 1313 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 
Ballad vps ae ue Bureau of Visual Instructions, Board of Education............ 500 Park Ave. 
Zebra Dun—American Ballad Jae ie a Castle i ag ce ac nnaeennennsennvanuvncuvenanes R.C.A. Bldg., Rockefeller Centre 
12. Songs | ) | College of Pharimacyocan:assssiscossecouncuiuuvecsescecceccececcecccesseees 13 West 68th St. 
La Cucaracha | i Coward SONOS COMPAN sia 270 Greenwich St. 
Adios, Muchachos ny i Ctime Prevention Butea .ecscccccccccscccccccscccccsccccsccccccscessssececceee 240 Centre St. 
13. Awarding of Prizes Ki eis Department Stores 
14. Star Spangled Banner and Salute the Flag. Drama Department—Work Division of the Dept. of Public Welfare, 
III. Girl’s Health Education Awards Assembly me 111—Sth Ave. 
1. Russian Dance—Seven Handkerchiefs, EA Ethical Culture School......cccccssccssessssseseee Central Park West and 63rd St. 
New Utrecht Chalif S 570 Lexington Ave, 
High School 2, Irish Tap a otegg Publishing Comba anaana 270 Madison Ave. 
Annex 192 3. Italian Dance—Rose of Italy by Chalif | "8 Cole's Entertainment Service........osscosssccssseesseesseeeees 203 E. 26th St. 
4. Mazurka Caprice “tropolitan Life Insurance Company.........-s.sssssssesssesenss 1 Madison Ave. 
5. Irish Tap 
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Metropolitan Museum IE PRET O sth Ave, and all 


Museum of the City of New MOT DEE A Sth Ave. and | 
Musicians Emergency Fund.........-----sessssrssresseeecsesseree 113 West 574, s 
National Child Labor Compatty......-------seeer+erw-resnsersseecnnsse 215. 4p A t 
New York Public Libraty.-..---++-++-+-+++++7111777+ 7771777 Sth Ave. and re, o 
New York Telephone COmpany-.-.-----++11111111771711777777+1711+++++ 140 Wes y 
Wier Vork TIMES semeia Times soul i 
New York University—Speakers Bureau-------------------- Washington Sal 
New York Women’s League for Animals; IMCs 350 Lafayette a 
New York Zoological Soctety...-..-------------- .-185th St. and Southern Ba. 
Pace Tier stl tC inanne enc aaoi iea 225 Broadway 
Police Depadmedt-.. asime E 240 Centre a 
Sheffield Farms Company..-----+------------:---324 West 57AN 
Steamship and Railroad Companies a 
Teachers Union Auxiliary-..-----------+-+-+---++++++++7+=+71=7+7=7=7=7=+7 70 Fifth Aven 
Tourists Information Bureaus : 
Tuberculosis and Health Association...........- 293 Schermerhorn St., B'klyn 
Typewriting Companies a 
Western Union Telegraph Company--------------------+--+++-+-------- 60 Hudson St. 
Y. M. C. A. Film Service....-------------------+++------ 45th St. and Madison Ave. 
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T. MARGARET JAMER. 


HOW CAN THE TEACHER BECOME A FORCE 


FOR GOOD GOVERNMENT? 


To paraphrase a remark of 
William Penn,—syllabi, teaching 
techniques, texts, and young stu- 
dents are like the hands of a 
clock; they take the direction 
which teachers give them. In 
spite of all the efforts of the 
child-centered school of educational 
thought, the teacher still oc- 
cupies a dominant position in 
the classroom, in the club, in 
the assembly, in the lunch- 
foom, in the playground. For 
good or evil, consciously or un- 
consciously, he exerts tremendous 
influence upon the youngsters he 
comes into contact with. It is for 
this treason that the chairman of 
“ae a has seen fit to allot 
of ‘the ime to a characterization 

teacher whe would be a 





force for good government. Let 
us examine some of his qualities. 

First, as regards personality. It 
must be a well-adjusted, well-bal- 
anced, sympathetic personality. 
Just as an unbalanced judge has 
difficulty in interpreting justice to 
counsel and litigants, so a teacher 
with a temperament lacking in 
social mindedness has great dif- 
ficulty in training pupils in the art 
of government, in the apprecia- 
tion of the process of democratic 
coöperation. The teacher who 
treats the child as an inferior, who 
does not give the child respect 
and consideration is not training 
citizens for a democracy, but is 
creating the slaves of a future 
despotism. The teacher who is 
moved by affection for the chil- 
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dren he comes into contact with, 
—yes, even for non-academically- 
minded children, will release the 
childhood spirit and set free its 
latent powers. | 

Another essential in the teacher 

of good government is a dynamic, 
realistic scholarship. Special train- 
ing in government and in its his- 
tory is not enough. He must be 
familiar with the collateral sub- 
jects, I mean economics and so- 
ciology. This scholarship must be 
more than mere possession of 
broad information. It must re- 
veal itself through a respect for 
learning, — whatever the source 
may be: pupil, fellow-teacher, 
courses, life itself. ‘True scholar- 
ship in the teacher will convert 
his career into one of continuous 
learning. Yes, even beyond the 
probationary period and the com- 
pulsory alertness courses. 

Another related quality is the 
possession of an educational phil- 
osophy that views education as a 
form of practical endeavor—a 
form of social action. In a world 
in which selfish, unscrupulous 
pressure groups subject people to 
a barrage of appeals to fears, 
awaken crazes and phobias, inflame 
prejudices, it is educationally sui- 
cidal for the teacher to assume 
an attitude of scientific neutrality. 
Neutrality under such circum- 


stances can only give assent to 


, „the forces that make for poor 
government. At a time, when, to 
borrow from a recent address of 
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President Roosevelt, one-thi, d 
the nation is ill nourished i 
clad, and ill housed, it woul z 
reducing the teacher's position t 
absurdity to have him, in the nari 
of scientific neutrality, assume the 
role of the pussy-footer. Rathe 
must the teacher’s attitude be ons 


that will prompt him to get sh) 


dents to select and interpret those 
factors which will generate a, 
effective behavior pattern of go. 
cidl utility and purpose. -Rathe; 


must he present boldly those 


truths which will inevitably lead 
the student to the conclusion that 
social security, the abolition of 
child labor, and the whole pro- 
gram of social reconstruction as 
outlined by the Commission of 
Social Studies in its first volume 
are imperative if democratic gov- 
ernment is to survive. 
Roosevelt in his fireside chats and 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong in. his 
provocative, little book, “We of 
They,” have given further defini- 
tion to this program. About these 
‘truths, there can be no equivoca- 
tion. 

In this process, the teacher must 
not permit himself to be cor- 
founded by the dogmas of the 
extreme Leftists who reach out fot 
the moon with short arms. Not 
should he be alarmed by * 
stigmas of the Right-of-thos 
Bourbons, who, under the guise 
of eighteenth century symbolis™ 
want to perpetuate inequalities 
and wrongs. Nor should he pay 


President 





4 
l; 


those very innocent 
ound him—you know, 
nice people of the genteel 
am __who believe that, some- 


ition i 
<i knight errantry can flourish 
äi shis technological age of ours. 
1 


The teacher who would be a force 
for good government _ must view 
reaching as positive statesmanship, 
a statesmanship which operates on 
the principles of true American- 
im. You will find these prin- 
ciples in the frame of reference 
of the Social Studies Commission’s 
Recommendations and Conclusions. 

But a gracious personality, a 
dynamic scholarship, a progressive 
philosophy of education are not 


ion to 


enough. | 
Unless the teacher has courage, 


these qualities become static and 
lifeless. In the absence of cour- 
age, cynicism results and takes the 
place of optimism which is the 
motive power of good citizenship. 
The teacher must have the cour- 
age to espouse unpopular causes, 
When he believes they are right. 
The finest tribute paid by one 
man to another was when Supt. 
Frederic Ernst in referring to 
Dr. John L. Tildsley said recently, 
He championed issues; he cre- 

ated issues; he became an issue.” 
Dr, Tildsley has been an excellent 
in of government for that 
"y reason. I want to say at this 

s that I do not believe in 
have F a fantastic picture, We 
lh oe of teachers in our 
t this moment who fairly 





‘approximate the ideal I am set- 
ting. The job is to multiply 
their number. | 

However, the bread and butter 

urge is not to be underestimated. 
For the honest teacher to be free 
to teach the truth he must have 
some assurance of the permanency 
of his job. For this there is 
recourse to organization. I don’t 
care what you call that organiza- 
tion—union or guild—or simply 
association it does not matter so 
long as it is dedicated to the 
ultimate ends in education, so 
long as it does not become a mere 
protective association of teachers’ 
interests. Without organization 
the teacher becomes a prey to the 
whim and caprice of every local 
tycoon. Need I cite the ever 
increasing number of teachers who 
have been victimized in the last 
few years? 

But organization has its more 
positive aspects. Through it teach- 
ers can step out of their academic 
cloisters and give the benefit of 
their thought and effort to parent 
groups, to boards of education, to 
boards of superintendents. Only 
through organization, can teachers 
hope to shape educational policy. 
Only through organization can 
teachers hope to abandon the role 
of disinterested spectators and be- 
come active citizens both in and 
out of the classroom. Only as a 
result of organization can they 
hope to enjoy those ideas and 
practices of good government that 
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they are called upon to teach. And scholarship who ping Ae 7 , 
it must be borne in mind that vor the duties of hic With fe 
teachers cannot be expected to He must assert vith Profession . 
transmit ideas and practices of calm his rights both a¢ ason an i 
good government unless they them- and as a citizen. In k Cache 
selves enjoy them in their daily. analysis, civic education 3 lay f 
work, teacher himself, | 'S the E 
In conclusion, the teacher to be 
a factor in good government must 
be a person of broad, dynamic Samuel J. Tilden High School, 


SAMUEL STEINBERG 


HIGH POINTS 


A SUPPLEMENTARY treat these occasions in a ver $ 


in, the son of the lama th i 
of the Brahmin, » the same self-expression 
A Moslem, and Kim, the Sahib, of the Babu, the horse-dealer and 
ing the role of the low Colonel Creighton became Vital 


‘ lay a 
oar Hindu. Along comes the experiences. We, too, are strug- 


Jama from 
of the culture and. wealth of the a master artist is Kipling! Be- 
Buddhist lamasety. The best of fore the end of the term, every 
the East and the West meet when student in that group of thirty- 
the Sahib, the Keeper of the five had read one of Kipling’s 
Wonder House, and the lama books, twenty voluntarily taking 
meet and exchange gifts. Kim “Kim,” and ten had read more 
marvels at the Jama and becomes than five. 

his “chela.” He goes to the mar- In a similar manner with an- 
ket place with the begging bow! other class, we busied ourselves 
and meets the populace of India with “Vanity Fair.” Enough stu- 


the Hills, the epitome gling for self-expression. What 


READING PROJECT serious and dignified Manner, Ty 


“The old order changeth.” Our share we must be interesting, we 
book reviews are no longer the must be concrete, and we must be f 
formal reports of yore. True, we positive. Each member of the 
have the suggested book lists from group is expected to make’ his | 


which to choose a novel, a biog- contribution; and if not prepared 


with all its superstitious religious dents had read the novel to fill 


belief, A volume is told in the 
incident of Kim’s success in get- 


ting the food from the old woman 
vendor and in drawing away the 
sacred bull. We meet the na- 
tions of the world in the public 


in the story. Becky Sharp be- 
came a living personality. We 
watched the steps in her career, 
with effect following cause. We 
tested her choices and the conse- 
quences. We listed them. We 





raphy, a play, an essay, poetry, he is looked upon as not pulling 
or whatever is needed from the his share of the load. . To help 
teaching point. Our lists at him contribute happily is part of 
Haaren High School are similar the educational process. = 
to those given im other high As the counselor of the group, 
schools. Many of our students are I take my part. Usually, I am . 
interested in vocational training; responsible for one of the dis 
and hence they come to our Eng- cussion groups. I began in en 
lish classes with mind-sets against group with ` Rudyard Kipling 
reading. We have to break down “Kim.” Five boys had read eB 
these mind-sets by setting up new Therefore, they could answet 
values. We have to do the usual questions and give the story ee, 
incidental teaching by giving sub- part. They were not able to give 
tle suggestions, giving praise, and Kipling’s artistry in introducing 
risking blame in the selection of India and the spirit of India on 
books. Today, however, many of the first chapter. ‘They could not 
our oral English periods are set see that those three boys sitt”? 
apart as privileged occasions on on the gun in front of the W% 
which we can share our reading der House at Lahore represent 
experiences with the group. We the leading classes of India: 
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square where Kim takes the lama evaluated the attitudes towards life 
to sleep for the night. The reader of the different families repre- 
is introduced to the intricacies of sented. We questioned the right 
the Indian “Secret Service” as and wrong of these attitudes, 
Kim takes a message from the according to the happiness they 
horse dealer and saves his life on brought to themselves and others. 
the same night. Here is the first We talked about the way the sev- 
adventure of the story. All of eral characters met their situations. 
this information and interest We discovered that some escaped 
Kipling gives his readers in the from them, some were indifferent 
first chapter. From then on, the toward them, and some faced them. 
first chapters took on a new sig- “Vanity Fair” became a popular 
nificance for that group. “Setting? book with that group. There are 
had a fresh meaning. Further- Becky Sharps with us yet, “lest 
more, these boys saw, as the story we forget.” I imagine there was 
Progressed, that an author writes some searching of hearts after the 
= * Purpose. As we unravelled reading. “Characters in books are 
ie Struggle for the realization like ourselves, are they not?” said 
sett the fulfilment of life for one timid girl. . 
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In a third group, I shared my 
own appreciation of Meredith’s 
“The Ordeal of Richard Feverel.”’ 
As a parent, I told the class that 
I was able to see it from a dif- 
ferent angle. To them, it repre- 
sented the old, old struggle be- 
tween parent and child. The 
failure of the parent interested 
them. They became interested in 
the struggle between the father’s 
pattern for the son and the son’s 
developing personality. They soon 
learned that more than depth of 
love is needed in the adjustment 
of parent and child. They traced 
the mistakes made by both the 
father and Richard. We talked 
much about the early environment 
and every person in that home, 
the playmates, the habits formed. 
The kind of environment the 
father threw about Richard was 
his first mistake—and a big one. 
His second was his lack of sym- 
pathy for Richard’s poetry, in 
which he was trying to express his 
adolescent awakenings. — Here, 
thought the chs, was a story just 
like life. Ah! but it was another 
side of the story when we began 
to name the son’s mistakes! The 
mistakes of both brought about 
sorrow and tragedy. In spite of 
their mistakes, Meredith shows 
beauty of character in the father, 
the son, the girl-wife, the nurse— 
love even in the social set. Mere. 
dith’s prose poetry in his landscape 
pictures we read aloud. Before 
long there was a run on the school 
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library for Meredith's books 
These introducto discyce: 
were one of the severa] meet 
by which we aimed to , Od 
interest and to set y TOUS 
for reading. This exchangin 
views among ourselves was sa | 
worth while. The students an 
ually grew articulate in evaluating 
books. Discrimination 
choice of reading was 
By the end of the ter 
reading habits had been formed, 


i 


“I have learned something this 1 


term that I can carry through i 
life,” said one. . he 
“I never liked books. | thought A 
classics were dry,” said another, 
“We have learned to know our. 
selves through knowing books,” 
said another, a 
Each student keeps a record of 
his reading on a filing card on 
which he writes correctly the name, 
the author, and the publisher of 
the book, and in his notebook 4 
written review. ‘For the latter, 
he is sometimes asked to follow 
a definite plan and sometimes he 
is free to talk about the book from 
his point of view. These reviews q 
are leniently graded lest the % 
signment be judged as a task 
rather than as a privilege. My / 
plea for honesty is’ respected, | 
believe, by the majority of the 
toup. There is a considerable 
body of evidence for this supp% | 
tion. Our informal talks are “a 
good check-up. I take their wo! 


without question, At the end % — | 


or: 


SS 





P new Value} 


in the | 
eviden, f 
M, some | 











IRE and i 
re. 


| dedication 





each student is asked to 
line through every book 

his card which has not been 
a entirely. No penalty is im- 
ka d. One girl wrote: “I have 
se r, this term how it feels to 
earne ted. This is hot always an 


the term, 
draw ê 


] 

be trus , » 
bd th us. 

; Thare are other phases of this 


educational experience. We talk 
about many topics in an intimate, 
socialized recitation. It becomes 
an experience of integrating per- 
sonality. In fact, every group 
meeting is an opportunity for the 
integrating of personality through 
the sharing of book experiences. 
We talk about our own libraries. 
We describe libraries we have vis- 
ited, There are always students 
who have visited the Congressional 
Library in Washington, the Mor- 
gan Library, the Public Library, 
the Huntington Library here in 
New York. I share with them 


‘My own days spent in the British 


Museum library and the Bibliothè- 
que Nationale in Paris. 

Each term we study the make- 
up of a book. We illustrate by 
the books we are using, by a rare 
edition, or by a first edition any- 
One may have, We clip notices 
of special sales of books. We re- 
Port news articles about books. 

i in the group is sure to 
j Something about bookbind- 
illustrating, a knowledge 


larn ih. shares with us, We 


© meaning of copyright, 


» and preface, We learn 


that much that the author has to 
say is expressed in the preface. 
Boys come in from time to time 
with books found in a closet or in 
an antique shop. “Is this a first 
edition?” greets me frequently at 
the beginning of a period. Sec- 
ond-hand bookshops open a new 
world for these boys and girls. 
Such results are among my great- 
est joys in the whole experience. 

At the end of the term, comes 
a reward for students and teacher 
alike. Each student compiles a 
book of book reviews of his own 
creation. He follows a model of 
his own choice. He follows its 
make-up: the frontispiece, dedica- 
tion, copyright, title-page, table of 
contents, and preface. In making 
the book covers, the art depart- 
ment correlates with us. The 
best are selected for exhibition, as 


gifts to the library, and as models 


for future classes. These book 
Projects give great satisfaction to 
those whose creative expression 
they represent and a reward for 
the teacher in helping to create 
a fresh interest in art. 
LuLA THoMaAs HOLMES. 

Haaren High School. 


WRITING COMPOSITIONS 
IN FRENCH 

A pupil gets a particular, irre- 
placeable satisfaction out of being 
able to say “Bonjour” or to sign 
his friend's autograph album, 
“Bonne chance. Psychologically, 
receptive or recognitional phases 
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precede active or reproductive 
phases of learning. Practically, 
the ability to read may be all the 
pupil will ever use, and receptive 
work may be thought to be 
enough. Yet it should not be 
ignored that there exists a strong 
impulse to use knowledge which 
has become one’s own. 

French may be learned as an 
experience in language apprecia- 
tion. Yet even in an experience 
as essentially receptive as listen- 
ing to a symphony concert, the 
listener takes pleasure in humming 
or whistling the tune after the 
concert (even though he does it 
badly and out of tune). Similar- 
ly, the pupil who has learned even 
a modicum of French likes to use 
it in “original” form. 

It seems to prove complete ac- 
quisition to be able to reproduce 
what one has learned. However 
limited the material may be, the 
pupil gets definite satisfaction from 
saying or writing the simplest sen- 
tence that he himself has con- 
ceived in relation to a situation 
which makes it for him a cre- 
ative and original experience, 

The difficulty with composition 
work in any grade of French, and 
particularly in the lower grades, 
is that the pupil is unaware of his 
own limitations in linguistic ex. 
pression. He js apt to try to 
express ideas which he cannot 
formulate, not realizing that the 
French mode of Expression js 
quite different from the English. 
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The more intelligent 
the more complicated are x 
the ideas he wishes to 
and the worse the resultin © Tess, 
position in terms of 
and clumsy Expressions. 
This condition exis 
realizes that it involy 
skill to restrain one’s 
the limits of what one 
to say as it does to 
modes of expression. 


bar batism, | 


ts unti] 

€S as 
ideas Within } 
learn ney 


learned how to say that yet eh 
has reached an awareness Of the 
Process of language learning thy 
will lead to intelligent growth, 
The problem in teaching com. 
position, then, is to devise a 
situation where material learned $ 
may be reproduced freely but not | 
too freely; a situation requiring i 
the pupil to evolve from his con 
sciousness language patterns pre: 
viously acquired and which, by 
the pupils application of them 
to a situation, become for him na 
original piece of work. The pupil i 
must be induced to restrict him 
self to expressions he has. pié 
viously learned. The difficulty $ 
that composition is apt to lead ont 
into complicated expression; the 
art of simplification of ideas i 
frequently beyond a pupil's power: ; 
Various devices may be. us n 
The teacher may give a series ° d 
Suggestive words outlining 
composition; “Write a composi 
“on telling about your day, usi% 
aS a guide the following series J 


` o 4 
Nase 
K> 


Pupi | 
pt we 


When i 
pupil stops and says, “We ‘haven | 


Were th 
term Class. 
tions, 
, COul 


è 
j J 





se lever, aller a l'école, 
répondre aux a n 
jouer dans la rue, etc. 
ing is another favorite 


words: 
gyuater, 
rentre, 
paraphras 


aie following device has been 


d in second, fourth and seventh 
use 


erm classes, and has worked 
e 


"equally well at all levels. 


Pupils were asked to select from 
the daily newspapers a picture of 
some kind: news photograph, car- 
toon, or illustration for an adver- 
tisement. They were to write as 
many statements about what they 
saw in the picture as they knew 
how to compose. They were not 
to seek any new words in the dic- 
tionary, but were to limit them- 
selves to words and sentences they 
had already learned. It was ex- 
plained that the purpose of the 
composition was not to increase 
vocabulary, but to exercise power 
of expression already acquired. 

The same kind of pictures can 
be used in any grade; the difer. 


ence between the various levels is 


seen in the extent to which the 
composition captures the idea of 
the picture: and at each learning 
level, the variation in individual 
ability iş reflected in the extent 


to which imao. 
Which imagination governs the 
Writing, 


Most interesting pedagogically 
results in the second 
e simplest composi- 
even poor students 
followed the out- 
ans cette image on voit” 


e 


1 
d ma 

na 
Ne: ue 8e, 


or “Voici ——” or "Il y a dans la 
photographie » followed by 
an enumeration of persons or ob- 
jects. Even the slowest students 
found that they could make one or 
two statements about a picture. 





_ Typical was the following: “Voici 


deux hommes et une femme. Voici 
une maison. La maison est blanche. 
La maison a trois fenétres et une 
porte. La femme et les hommes 
sont devant la maison,” 

Better pupils would add to the 
enumeration of objects some verbal 
description of actions performed. 
Such sentences appeared as: “La 
femme est dans le magasin. Elle 
achète quelque chose.” Or: “Le 
petit garcon joue avec le chien.” 

The next level of difficulty 
added some original interpretation 
of the picture, inventing possible 
reasons for the actions represented, 
or imagining facts that suited the 
Picture. It became a kind of game 
to see how many statements could 
be made about a picture using 
only previously-learned vocabulary. 

Each composition was different. 
To each composition submitted 
was attached its picture, clipped 
from the newspaper. A few typ- 
ical second term compositions fol- 
low. 

(Illustration: an advertisement 
for children’s dresses.) 

“Voici trois petites filles. Elles 
portent des jolies robes. La plus 
grande fille porte des fleurs dans 
un panier, La plus petite fille a 
six ans, Les trois petites filles 
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sont très heureuses. Elles sont 
belles.” , 
(Illustration: rotogravure picture 
of several prominent statesmen. ) 
“Il y a trois hommes dans l'image. 
Ils sont assis. Ils portent des 
chapeaux. Ils parlent. Un aes 
hommes s'appelle Léon Blum. 
(Illustration: an advertisement 
of a breakfast food.) “Le père et 
enfant sont assis a la table. 
L'enfant a faim. La mère apporte 
le déjeuner. Elle place le déjeuner 
sur la table. Le déjeuner est bon. 
Tout le monde est content.” 
(Illustration: a man and woman 
placing luggage in a car; two chil- 
dren watching.) “Dans cette image 
il y a un homme, une femme, et 
deux enfants. La père et la mère 
sont les parents des deux enfants. 
Les enfants portent quelque chose 
à la main. La mère aide le père. 
Ils demeurent peut-être près de 
New-York. Ils vont peut-être dans 
une autre ville. Ils vont rendre 
visite à leurs amis. La femme 
porte un manteau parce qu'il fait 
froid. C'est l'hiver. La neige est 
sur la terre,” 
Occasionally humorous observa- 
tions were included. Of a man 
wearing eyeglasses, one pupil 
= wrote, “Il ne s'appelle pas Teddy, 
parce qu'il n’a pas oublié ses lun- 
ettes.” (Teddy was a pupil of the 
class who usually forgot his 
glasses.) 

Upper term compositions are too 
long to quote here. In general, 
pupils kept within the limits of 
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their vocabulary. ‘hej, guida 
principle was always; What ng 
do I know how to sa 
picture? , 
The advantages of this det i 
for teaching composition ares ; 
1. It is interesting as a novel 
2. It is adaptable to difee 
levels of ability. The Weakest 
pupil can find something to say 
and the best pupil has here he 
opportunity of using his knowl. | 
edge to its full extent, It is the 
type of assignment that encourages 
maximum effort at any level, 
3. It makes the pupil aware of 
his study of French at other times 
and in other connections than in 
the French class or when reading 
a French textbook. — eo a 
4. It encourages the pupil to sec 
a connection between his study of 
French and his everyday life; he 
tries to use the French he has 
learned in relation to what he en 
counters in his daily reading in 
5. The exercise is initiated v h- 
in the child. He finds his ¢ A 
material, applies his own know ; 
edge, expresses himself- on ee 
basis of a stimulus he finds 10! 


Y about this 


s Ser 
- 


more interesting than a te g 
given subject, oy a 

6. It gives the pupil a concret 
basi 8 à P Pra , work 
asis for his composition a 
more interesting than a teachel? 
suggested list of guide words IS 
difficult than a subject to 5 
worked out with no guide at be 


a -~ 


R Mentals of 
~ Needless to 
i momentarily 


4 Confr 
and 


toc 


jt enables the pupil to 
clinch” what he has learned by 
ao simple the composi- 
„ns may be, even a sentence or 
„m evolved by the pupil in con- 
ya with a picture represents 
aad a creative effort that is 
d consumation of the learning 
rocess. He has done something 
else than merely absorb. He has 
translated learning into active chan- 
nels and obtained therefrom a 
creative satisfaction, and has be- 
sides solidified and fixed the body 
of knowledge acquired. 

SARAH WOLFSON. 

James Monroe High School. 


MORE SONNETS, PLEASE! 
“More sonnets, please” was the 
actual plea of a seventh term 


' English class, to which, tragically 


enough, poetry had hitherto been 
either a total mystery or a subject 


= tegarded with distaste because of 


its apparent difficulty. This request 
was heard after the seventh in a 
series of lessons on the funda- 
poetry had been given. 
say, the instructor was 
amazed, but overjoyed, 
quently in the teaching 
does one find himself 
Onted with this Spontaneous 
unanimous reaction, that such 
Xperience literally impels one 
"y aloud from the rooftops, 
ala was the study of 
ah Golden Treasury,” 
_ “© Students were asked, 


for so infre 
of English 


an e 


~ 


aS preparation for the new unit, 
to list ten poems they had studied, 
heard, and liked, the results were 
pitifully meager. Nobody, or 
scarcely anybody, had remembered 
even ten poems, and very few 
pupils liked many of them. Mis- 
conceptions about the subject were 
rife and rampant, 

What to do? The assignment 
was ignored for the moment and 
the students were told to turn to 
their history of literature text, 
which, fortunately, contained in its 
appendix a brief selection of read- 
ings. They were asked merely to 
listen to the reading of Kipling’s 
“Ballad of East and West.” At 


the close, comments were readily ` 


volunteered. “It’s exciting—full of 
suspense.” But everyone loves a 
good story. It was necessary to 
divert their interest in the narra- 
tive into the proper channels for 
a realization of the appeal of the 
poetic quality, not merely the 
story alone. A summary of the 
action in the poem was called for. 
When the triteness of the narra- 
tive and the total absence of the 
effects rendered by thythm and 
imagery were noted, it took no 
urging for the class to listen to 
more. 

In lesson two, the lyric appeal 
was contrasted with the narrative 
type by the reading of “Crossing 
the Bar” and “Prospice,” each of 
which the class liked. “It has a 
good picture of sunset.” “One 
makes you feel like fighting, the 
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other like resting.” These comments 
showed the gradual perception and 
enjoyment of poetic technique. 

During the ensuing lessons, de 
la Mares “The Listeners | was 
read and the effect of “the silence 
surged softly backwards” was E 
ally exemplified by the class, hel 
spellbound with the subtle magic. 
When to illustrate a still more 
different type, “My Last Duchess 
was heard, the seventh termers 
were avid to try their luck with 
Palgrave. 

From the simple Elizabethan ly- 
rics and light verse at which one 
astounded boy exclaimed, “I never 

‘ knew ‘hey nonino’ and ‘heigh 
ho’ ‘came from Shakespeare,” the 
teacher turned with fear and trepi- 
dation to some of the less involved 
sonnets, “Consolation,” ‘Absence,”’ 
“Memory.” A brief analysis cover- 
ing merely the essential theme fol- 
lowed each reading. Then the 
students listened to a second rendi- 
tion. When the teacher questioned 
for their opinions, the pupils 
praised the poems overwhelmingly. 
Why? “It’s true.” “People feel 
blue like that.” “I waited fifteen 
minutes once and thought the same 
things.” Could the spell hold? 
The teacher read several additional 
lyrics, this time not sonnets, on 
similar themes and elicited a com. 
parison. “We like sonnets better. 
They’re more dramatic,” “They 
make you feel deep. inside!” Sure- 
ly what more could be asked to- 
ward a sounder appreciation of 
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poetry’s fundamental appeal? k 


The next lesson opened with E 
instructor’s query, as to what Be 
class wished to discuss — Tiete | 
verse, other lytics—and then can 4 
the deluge of voices, “More son 
nets, please!” Accordingly, eve 
one of Shakespeare’s sonnet, a 
studied, the class relishing the diag 
cussion of type, tone, thought 
rhythm, application to every dil 
life, selection of quotable lines, and 
the comparison of sonnets on similar 
themes. Then Sidney and Milton x 
were read but found more stilted 
than Shakespeare—this from these 
hitherto ignorant boys and girls! 

To conclude this unit plan in 
poetry, all students were assigned 
the memorization of their favorite 
poem in Books I and II of the 
“Golden Treasury.” Twenty-five 
out of 33 selected sonnets, and at 
the time of the writing of this 
article, were enthusiastically en: 
gaged in, believe it or not, the 
eager study of the different forms 
even unto their rhyme and stanza 
construction. To see, what, if any 
creative work they may produce 
in the difficult art of sonnet wit 
ing was not the aim of this Pe 
ticular lesson group, but to £ p 
their ready appreciation of poets 
and their keen interest in one 0 
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‘ame schools at the pr 
We realize that we are 


HOW—" 
ee EE CLASS IN 
AN pRSHIP TRAINING IN THE 
An CruLDS HIGH SCHOOL 
g is no modern school, ele: 
mentary of secondary, in which 


rsonality training does not oc- 
ya prominent place. In all 
ei, either directly or by im- 


lication, such training is inherent 
in the curriculum. Progressive 
teachers everywhere, at all times, 
have recognized its importance. 
Years ago, when schools were 
smaller, a school was a society 
where pupils knew each other 
well; teachers were friends to 
whom one could go when in diffi- 
culty, sure of a sympathetic listener 


with time to devote to a child’s 
troubles. When the school day 
was over, there was time and 


place to meet slow students who 


needed assistance, to hold club 


meetings, to get acquainted with 
one another. A class was a group 
of friends, each one known to all 
the others, “Our School” was the 


pride of all, 


AS we look back to the early 
ays of any of our modern high 
Ools and Compare them to the 
esent time, 
indeed liv- 


ing ip 
a new educational age, 


Toda 
r . re y, students 
its more involved forms is E Gass to the i rush from one 
thing to be remembered wistful’) fling the sometimes trav- 


in many a moment of teachif d 

depression, Eo 
ETHEL FANKUCHEN SOLoVA*: 

Bushwick High School. f 
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gone 
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three b 
4 too l Ocks 


equivalent Of two or 


between recitation 


Aupits Sit s classes are crowded. 


Ogether in a class for 


an entire term and do not know 
each other’s names at the end of 
twenty weeks. In some cases they 
do not even know the names of 
all their teachers! It is the same 
with the teachers, Every forty or 
forty-five minutes a bell; one class 
leaves, another arrives. The same 
crowds in the same Seats; even 
the names sound the same. All 
too often all semblance of the 
personal touch is lost. 

When Evander became so large 
that we had to have a new and 
larger building, the first few years 


in the new home were years of © 


adjustment. Single session soon 
became double session, and before 
long quadruple with two sessions 
Overlapping. The close contacts 
between teachers and pupils which 
we had known in the smaller 
building were no longer possible. 
Clubs still flourished, groups still 
met, although with increased dif. 
ficulty in finding time and place. 
In spite of all the clubs and out- 
Side activities, there was an appall- 
ingly large number of our stu- 
dent body who joined no clubs, 
who were members of no squads, 
who had no contact with others 
except in the classrooms. Man- 
ners were becoming noticeably care- 
less both in school and outside, 
and were steadily getting worse. 
As in society around us, there was 
less consideration for the rights 
and feelings of others. Teachers 
still did their best to combat this 
tendency, but it was felt that some. 
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thing else was necessary. 

It was at this time that the 
Committee on Personality Train- 
ing was appointed by the Prin- 
cipal. This committee was to at- 
tempt to devise some plan to make 
the students manners conscious, tO 
give them some idea of correct 
social usages, and to inculcate the 
importance of consideration for 
others. The members of this com- 
mittee considered many plans. It 
was felt that to ask some depart- 
ment, such as the English, Social 
Science or Hygiene Department to 
undertake this training would be 
to impose an additional burden 
upon already hard worked depart- 
ments. For a time it seemed that 
the home room teacher would be 
the one to be asked to undertake 
this training. There are always so 
many details to be attended to 
during an official period, how- 
ever, it was feared that the pre- 
fect, with the best intentions, 
might not find time to devote to 
such a program. Then too, it was 
felt that if teachers talked about 
Manners any more than most of 
them do anyway, the students 
would consider it just another of 
those things upon which grown. 
ups like to harp. It was therefore 
decided to see if this could not 
be made purely a student activity. 
And so a group of Student Per. 
sonality Leaders was formed. 

In the beginning, the Student 
Leaders were volunteers from 
whom were selected those who 
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showed traits of leade 


l rshi 
who were interested in perso 
development. During the ate | 


years of its existence, althoy Sur 
aims are still to improve the 
ners of the student bod 


inculcate habits of thot me 


0 


ghtfy 
for others, and consideration “= | 
the rights of others, the member 
Ts 


are now very carefully Selecteq 
The organization is a definite Unit 
in the life of Evander. We ne 
w 
have a special class, under the 
auspices of the Speech Depart. 
ment, for the training of Student — 
Leaders. Fourth term English 
teachers recommend those students 
whom they consider to have shown } 
qualities of leadership or those 
who might have such qualities de 
veloped. These students are in. 
terviewed by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Personality Train 
ing, and are selected on the basis 
of their interest in improving thei 
own personalities and their will 
ingness to lead discussions with 
other students. Selecting the eat 
dents for this class is always dificul 
as there are always so many mot 
applicants than we can possibly 
take. The course of study ig 
this class is a combination ee 
Public Speaking, Human Relation i; 
and the regular fifth term Spes 
Course. At the end of this Hh 
term course, the members of © 
class continue as Student Leadet 
For the next three terms, #7 
hold one meeting a week as © 
extra-curricular activity, and oo 
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Careless. 
starting a 


š 
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m lead class discussions. 
ups meetings are conducted as 
Ne meetings, with elected ofh- 
cers student Leaders, as the 
us indicated, lead class dis- 
tos Each leader is assigned 
a oficial class of his own or 
lower grade. On assembly days, 
“the long official period is a Per- 
sonality Period” during which 
some topic relating to school poli- 
cy, school conduct, individual prob- 
lems, or human relations is dis- 
cussed. Some prefects prefer to 
conduct such discussions them- 
selves. No leaders are sent to 
these rooms. More than half of 
the home room teachers, however, 
have requested that leaders be 
assigned to them. To those classes 
the Student Leaders go to talk to 
the students and carry on discus- 
sions with members of the class. 
The General Organization is carry- 
ing on a campaign for increased 
club membership. It is the Stu- 


_ dent Leaders who talk over with 


the students the advantages of club 
membership, A few days ago, the 
dietitian complained that manners 
in the cafeteria were getting more 
The Student Leaders are 
drive for better lunch 
ners. This term, these 


» COOperating with the traffic 


“Safe poe squads, instituted a 
k eek during which self- 


instead of squad-control 


aS th 
trafic € Order of the day. The 


‘quad took a holiday, and 


every student was asked to follow 
traffic rules without monitors. The 
results were most encouraging. 

Often we wonder just how 
much good is being done by this 
group of very earnest students. 
The leaders themselves gain much. 
They acquire a poise and self. 
confidence by talking to groups 
of strangers which they probably 
would not obtain in any other way. 
They enjoy their own meetings 
where they are able to talk over 
their problems with sympathetic 
listeners. The exchange of class- 
room experiences as they tell them 
to one another is inspiring. In 
these group meetings is recap- 
tured something of the atmos- 
phere of the old time small school 
friendliness. 

What effect is all this having 
upon the school at large? Who 
can say? “Straws show which way 
the wind blows,” so we watch our 
straws closely. The other day one 
teacher observed to another, “When 
I first came to Evander no stu- 
dent ever seemed to consider hold- 
ing a door open for anyone fol- 
lowing him. Now I always have 
a door held open for me.” Not 
Jong ago, two boys, apparently of 
the first or second term, were ob- 
served in a crowded car. A lady 
entered, but there were no seats. 
One of the boys was overheard to 
say to the other, “I don’t want to 
do this, but my personality leader 
says I must, so here goes.” And 
the lady was offered a seat! The 
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following was told by one of the 
girls in the special Personality 
Leaders’ class. “Since we talked 
about getting the other person's 
point of view, and seeing his side 
of a question, I have been trying 
to think more kindly of my young 
brother whom I have always con- 
sidered a pest. I am trying to 
see things as they appear to him. 
When he has nothing to do, I 
play games with him. I ask him 
about the books he is reading. 
The other evening I even helped 
him with his lessons. He seems 
so grateful and is much kinder to 
me. In fact, the whole atmos- 
phere of my home seems different. 
Getting the other person’s point of 






view makes One so much re, 
This is the method p “Ppier» 
we, in one large over i 
high school are attempting E 
students and faculty in da Keep 
as we all work for the Co ch 
good. Often, suggestions are 


- 


by students to their student is t 
er 


which are brought to some fay 
member of this committee 
found to be good. It was da | 
such a request that we now pais ' 
a short lunch period in the Hise : 
noon for the late session students 
And so, our Student Leaders Pe 
a connecting link between student 
body and faculty members, 
MABEL -VERMILYA, 
Evander Childs High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


REACHING THE INDIVIDUAL 
WITHOUT UNDULY BURDENING 
THE TEACHER 


new-type, short-answer tests, puts : 
a heavy load on the teacher, who 
should have time not only for 


Among the evils that the de- 
pression brought to the schools is 
one that, unfortunately, may be 
felt for some years to come,—the 
heavy load of pupils carried by 
each teacher. One result of this 
load has been, at least in large 
cities, that the individual pupil 
often feels that he is not getting 
much attention and can “get by” 
without doing much work. Teach- 
ers realize that danger and try to 
make up for it by written work 
of various kinds including more 
written tests; but every test, if its 
value is to be realized for the 
pupil, must be at least marked and 
returned. This marking, even of 
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thorough preparation of his work 
each day but also for the kind of - 
recreation and rest that will enable Ẹ 
him to do his best work in the f 
classroom. I 

Since I retired from teaching, 
this problem has been in ™J 
thoughts a great deal and I think | 
I have hit upon a partial solution 
of it that I should like to suba | 
to teachers for trial, It consists ° 
frequent written tests to be dis ' 
cussed and marked in the clas 
room, but with safeguards again” 
dishonesty and carelessness. 

tests, whether of the essay d 
or the short-answer type, shoul 





vided into sufficiently small however, should read all the papers 


z that the pupil can rate them occasionally, 
units fait degree of accuracy, One other device Should be 
with class discussion mentioned. It is desirable that 


laly after a class a 
jculatly before it is made. each pupil in marking a paper 


of the rating 4 
ro v0 d any temptation to dis- should not know who wrote it. 
‘oct and to insure a check on For that reason each pupil should 
„hat each pupil is doing, the fol- put on the original paper, not his 
lowing procedure 1s used. Each name, but a number assigned to 

npil receives two sheets of paper, him. The same number will ap- 
pr eferably of different colors. One pear of course on the carbon copy. 
of them may well be cheap mime- After the marking is finished, the 
ogtaph paper Between the two- pupil writes his name on his car- 
he inserts a sheet of carbon paper, bon copy and on the original copy 
so that he has a copy of every- of the other pupil’s work he writes: 
thing he writes. At the close of “Marked by... ,” giving his own 
the test, if the discussion is to name. This fixes responsibility for 
take place in the same classroom the marking. 
period, the original answers are Professor McClusky, of the Uni- 
collected and the carbon copy left versity of Chicago, in an article 
in the pupil’s hands. The original in School and Society, October 27, 
answers are then so distributed that 1934, gave the results of an ex- 
no pupil gets his own. Discussion periment that demonstrated the 
of the test follows, each pupil rat- gain to the pupil of class discus- 
ing each question of the two sion of a test as compared with 
ee Parag him. Marks are simply returning papers for veri- 
: +h ` ar paper is given fication of marks. This “carbon 
i te x ole, and both sets paper method” not only provides 
A Aa teacher, who discussion but it insures alertness 
A ail it or after school during the discussion because, as 
marks oppo rah ‘ ~~ sets of a result of it, the pupil has to 
on his record sheet e ae prey ene i i 
tions have been "i erl nd a ici ; a K ieee ols 
ete will probabl yi pe y worded, ticisms, suggestions, an comments 
uy in the + y be little discrep- from teachers who experiment with 
the E D marks, and, with this. Please address me at Box 

i discrepancy pe = 213, Montclair, “rk Mova 

è papers in which consi f idii His | 

e isctepan consider- Formerly Chairman, History 

attention a exists will need Department, 

the teacher, who, DeWitt Clinton High School. 
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REVIEWS 


SUPERIOR CHILDREN: THEIR 
PHYSICAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


By John Edward Bentley, W. 
W. Norton Company. $3.00. 

The doctrine that all men are 
created equal lies dead and buried 
beneath a mountain of distribution 
curves. But many unfounded no- 
tions regarding those members of 
homo sapiens at the extremes of 
the curve. of normal distribution 
have yet to be dispelled by objec- 
tive information. The author’s 
particular interest is in children 
who are “beyond the average of 
their natural group.” 


With the aid of teachers and 
supervisors who had been attracted 
from all parts of the country to 
his course in “The Education of 
Gifted Children,” Dr, Bentley has 
investigated problems affecting the 
development of the gifted child to 
whom, Dewey is quoted as say- 
ing, “Democracy has been unjust.” 
Contrary to popular Opinion, evi- 
dence is marshalled to show a 
positive correlation between supe- 


riority in learning ability, Superior — 


physical development, social þe- 
havior, and moral stability. Bio- 
metric studies by Galton and Pear. 
son are cited to prove that in the 
vast majority of cases, superior 
children are the result of heredi- 
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adequate and confusing, na p “a dom by not interpreting 
OM it | ound WS ay: 

emerges the bizarre and Wholly yn e alts of intelligence tests 
founded conclusions that y a ; eal and disconcerting fa- 
Many of the factors involved a 4 f, since those tests take no 
learning ability when seen as aa gount of such admittedly import- 
pocnes as far as present evidence fg ios of buman personality 
die raits.” and (2) |y willpower, special talents, a 

. . . giftedness in child life may f Spearman's “Cc” factor, which 
be presented as a dominant.” Edu- might be described, though inade- 
cators should be more firmly qutely, by the word cleverness. 
grounded and up to date on fun: } the low correlation which Dr. 
damental basic biological Principles, Bentley shows to exist between 
In fact, his whole discussion on J general intelligence on one hand, 
the relative effects of nature and find musical, drawing, and mech- 
nurture seems out of date in the finial talent, on the other hand, 
light of the excellent, summariza fis pregnant with educational im- 
tion of the problem by Jennings’, f plications. He points out the error 
and as for the classic cases of the fof relating precocity to mental 
‘Jukes and Edwards, they have rG alienation and genius to insanity, 
cently been repudiated by a promi: ‘nd declares as most unfortunate 


3 lamentable practise of forcing 
a development of gifted chil- 
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nent member of the Americal 
Eugenic Society on grounds 0 
scientific integrity. As Dr. C. > 
Furnas puts it2 “In scrutinizin 
the Jukes and Edwards recofd 
it’ must be remembered that tH 
evidence is colored,” The: notion 
1 . a , ‘ is of 
Humes Nan eylosioal Pasay 


2 ed 
ear Furnas: “The Next Hun 


a 
ris er 
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ciety will be the loser if 


of available certified | 


she is 
barred, because of her sex, from 
> 


occupations at the doors of which 
she is aggressively knocking. 

An early recognition of the 
gifted child by means of intelli- 
gence, achievement, and diagnostic 
tests is recommended and an in- 
teresting “Analytical Profile Chart” 
for the superior child is provided. 
The practicing teacher will find 
in the book a wealth of sugges- 
tive, stimulating, and to an extent, 


provocative material dealing with 


current methods of providing for 
the education of the gifted child 
in our present school systems, 


large and small. The author is not ' 


unmindful of certain weaknesses 
in the skipping, individuation, 
class sectioning, and special class 
methods, and he suggests ways 
in which they might be overcome. 
Not least in importance, as a factor 
in the education of the superior 
child is the professional and per- 
sonal superiority of the teacher. 
Such teachers have all too often 
been especially assigned to salvage 
the dullards to the neglect of the 
valuable capital of the human face 
—the superior child. A wide sur- 
vey of existing practices 1n the 
schools of the United States re- 
veals that the general tendency is 
toward individuation of instruction 
within existing classes rather than 
the segregation of pupils for ‘Pe 
cial education. Moreover, the pro 

lem of the superior child has been 
sadly neglected in our teacher 
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training institutions. . 

The biographical studies of 
Byron, Chopin, Pasteur, Edison, 
Mussolini, (Is Saul too among the 
prophets?) and Lindbergh, - 
though interesting indeed, are ° 
doubtful scientific value. What 1s 
more, their inclusion in the book 
does not seem logical, for all these 
boys grew to illustrious achieve- 
ment before schools had any such 
provisions for superior children as 
are advocated by Dr. Bentley. A 
more convincing case might be 
made with biographical studies of 
men such as, Al Capone, Bruno 
Richard Hauptmann, and others 
whose gifts were led by the terrain 
of early environment and the 
boulders of later social circum- 
stances to flow into the nether 
depths of the underworld or to 
meander over monotonous plains 
of mediocrity. Who knows but 

that the native organizing ability 

and potentiality for leadership of 

Al Capone were equal to those 

of Mussolini, and the courage and 

daring of Hauptmann equal to that 
of Lindbergh? 

An imposing array of studies are 
cited to show that the constituent 
qualities of leadership appear early 
in life, that they can and should 
be recognized and cultivated to. 
ward the happy social ends of m 
democratic state, 

In this discussion of genius, the 
author once again evidences an 
inadequate understanding of mod- 
ern genetics saying that "Genius 
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some of the admittedly “bafi On, 


aspects of genius, such as its tel 
ency to sprout in UNexpecte i 
places, its miraculous feats, its zi 
sociation with neuroses, would n a 
be made to appear so mysterious 
The book is enriched with ap. 
pendices stocked with Suggestive 
material for teachers. It also has . 
a glossaried index. Its general 
format is attractive and each chap. 
ter is followed by a rich biblio. 
graphy. The book , will be read 
with interest by intelligent parents 
as well as by teachers. Is there 
a parent indeed who- does not re 
gard his child as especially gifted? 
ZACHARIAH SUBARSKY, — 
Benjamin Franklin High School. — 
A 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK—1935 
Edited by I. L. Kandel, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University; 
$3.70. : a 
Throughout this survey of an 
tional systems of education, 
struggle of the individual for free 
dom of thought and conscience © 


everywhere manifest in the ed 7 
by 


tional crises in every part om 
Civilized world. The effects of © 
talitarianism on education are 0 
painfully patent to call for detali ; 
analysis here. The gagging S 
teachers and free thinkers, ~~ 

























Struggle for 
trol of education, 


» to 
ume Jike 4 read through a vol. 





f education to pernicious 

„< the mass regimentation 
ideolog!®®, and darkness—all these 
p ne ie to us as are the per- 
uses to which such shibbo- 
Ee as ‘Whoever controls the 
LA of a country, controls its 
Pe have been put. In the 
democratic countries, this foul phe- 
nomenon may be detected in its 
embryonic form in the bitter con- 
flict over who shall run the schools 
and for what. The depression has 
loosened the traditional bulwarks 
of the school, and made it a prey 
of those menaces which are bred 
out of discontent, poverty, and 
instability. 


shackling o 


In spite of all the dark portents 
which loom on our horizon, Dr. 
Kandel seems to see in the de- 


` mocracies a new hope and a new 


vision rising out of all this fo- 


ment and impending disaster. The 


forces of enlightenment seem to be 
gitding themselves for what will 
probably be a battle to the death. 
lt is not a pleasant spectacle to 
contemplate, yet the gruesome 
Possibilities of dictatorship have 
brought home to us, as never 
fore, the crucial nature of this 
mastery through con- 


I . . 
t is comforting in these “days 


e this, and to experience 


in the p E that we are not alone 
i Sat to preserve our heritage 


against the corrosives of hostile 
doctrines. A. H. Lass, 


‘TEACHING HIGH SCHOOL 


STUDENTS HOW TO READ 


By Stella S. Center and Gladys 
L. Persons. English Monograph 
No. 6 of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. D, Apple- 
ton-Century. $2.25. 

If the overwhelming unanimity 
of the most recent data on stu- 
dents’ reading achievements is to 
be given any credence whatsoever, 
and there is every indication that 
this data is indisputably accurate, 
then our educational system stands 
condemned of an act the enormity 
of which is only now becoming 
apparent to us. For years, many 
more than we like to think. about, 
we have been neglecting to teach 
our students to read. In a de- 
mocracy whose survival depends 
to a significant degree upon a 
broad mass literacy, such failure 
cannot be easily condoned. Even 
to those of us little inclined to 
measure education in terms of a 
crass utility, such a vital omission 
can hardly be justified. The 
printed word, which to most of us 
unlocks the treasures of the past 
and enables us to subdue the pres- 
ent, has little, if any meaning, for 
at least thirty percent of our 
school population, Let us for- 
get for a moment what this situa- 
tion means to us who conceive 
our purpose to be the transmission 
of the literary heritage of western 
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civilization. Certainly, we can no 
longer, in the face of these facts, 


maintain that we speak a language 


that comes home to all men when 
even the very symbols of that 
heritage are meaningless to those 
whom we are to inflame, inspire, 
richen, and deepen. Let us forget, 
too, if we can, the universal truths 
we are trying to teach through our 
courses in the social and physical 
sciences. These can never in any 
real sense belong to the vast num- 
bers who cannot read. Let us, in 
short, forget our whole curriculum 
with all its precious freight of 
accumulated wisdom and insights. 
But the misery and maladjustment 
that our failure here has created, 
the incipient delinquents it has 
left in its wake, and multitude 
of anti-social tendencies it has 
aroused we must take cognizance 
of. Pedagogically, these lower 
depths constitute a challenge 
which no conscientious educator 
can disregard. In a more funda- 
mental human sense, now that the 
appalling facts have come to light, 
we cannot any longer continue to 
disregard what our negligence or 
ignorance has produced. 

What can be done for these 
ugly ducklings in our school sys- 
tems? What more can be at- 
tempted with these misfts who 
have manfully and mutely suffered 
our procrustean efforts? There 
are many answers. But primarily 
the matter of teaching them how 
to read and what to read is cru- 
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answers but none quite so ay 
ing as the one here ive 
“Teaching High School Stud in 
à xA vtu ents . b . 

to Read.” The 500 non-reades | maladjusted pupil and his heroic 
who formed the. Reading Schog J little struggles with ideas in print 
at the Theodore Roosevelt Hiph who is the real protagonist of the 
School were for the first time in | piece. What this remedial pro- 
their twisted and unhappy “yo ng f gram was able to salvage of ae 
lives given a feeling of ma stery f man dignity, what it contribute 

over the printed words. For the to human happiness in these ill- 


first time, their problems were f} sared lives (low I. Q.’s average, 


recognized and treated with sym- retarded at least one year in read- 
7 ing), what it added to impover- 


pathy, and yet with oo ished imaginations—these are the 
tachment. And for ae mo things cme are of greatest value. 
they were beginning to tead, really That the program did not ful- 
to understand, to feel the life js fil itself in every instance is no 
words. That to us, is ee a crucial objection. What is more 
striking fact that re. a | important is the organized attempt 
this experiment, its utterly ae at ameliorating the condition of 
basis, its passionate refusa i the under-privileged, making vocal 
abandon the human déb OE the inarticulate giving renewed 
had come its way, its steady a hope and faith to the virtuall 
sistence upon the possibil Y iy ‘abandoned, and makin iaa 
making reading a vital ex pc for them a more hee and 
to these submerged souls, 1 ‘Meaningful €xperience through the 
this project, carried on under |) Printed word. To us, the cat 
Federal grant, staffed with ore Ment was worth ey thi a 
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crnment's generous grant. Cer- 
tainly the intensely individualized 


instruction (approximately five pu- . 


pils per tutor) could not even 
have been dreamt of under the 
orthodox set-up. And without 
this individualization, even the 
partial reclamation here described 
could hardly have been attempted. 
The question in the minds of most 
of us is: what is going to happen 
to this type of rehabilitory pro- 
gram so vital in staving off edu- 
cational disaster and in salvaging 
something of the wreckage we our- 
selves are partly responsible for 
when, as is painfully apparent, the 
Federal government's lavish hands 
will be tied, and the monies that 
made this effort possible will 
be diverted to other sources? Will 
each school, without such assist- 
ance, find it possible to save these 
weaklings and add to an already 
overburdened personnel the ardu- 
ous task of this exacting kind 
of remedial instruction? Will 
each teacher, even if he wants to, 
be able to become a teacher of 
reading in the fullest sense of 
the word? Will each depart- 
ment find itself equal to the chal- 
lenge of making whole the sick 
and inspiring and directing the 
well? These are no petty mat- 
ters mor are they easy of solu- 
tion. The present project has def- 
initely shown that the job can 
be done. It has pointed the way 
with clarity, force, sympathy, and 
eloquence. The authors have 
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here brought to bear the findings 
of the most recent researches from 
optics to pedagogy in their effort 
to root out this evil in our midst. 
Can the lone teacher or single 


department meet these same prob- 


lems without such elaborate me- 
chanical aids as the ophthalmo- 
graph and metronoscope, without 
remedial tutors who will carry 
no more than five students per 
period? The answer is obvious. 
But difficult as the task may be, 
each school must meet and solve 
it with or without outside as- 
sistance. Somehow, out of the 
consciousness that we have at 
hand the instruments with which 
to fashion out of these frustrated 
and bewildered ones, an eager, 
hopeful, and intelligent citizenry, 
will come the means for apply- 
ing our knowledge. We are 
aware that this is an expression 
of blind faith, that the presence 
of the means does not necessarily 
imply the achievement of the end. 
We will be reminded at this 
point by some of our colleagues 
that agitation for continuance of 
Federal aid is the only solution, 
that essaying the heroic is not 
necessary. Our only answer can 
be that while the government, 
city, state, or federal, must not 
abandon this fruitful project, we 
cannot content ourselves with 
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need not, we must not 
our efforts to insist upon 
ment. support for -these projects, 
We cannot, however, ar gue the 
moral and political rights of these 
children while we fail to do what. $ 
ever we can for them here and 
now. Our zeal for justice shoul 
not obscure for us the urgengy 
of the problem and the need for 
immediate remedial treatment, 
however fragmentary. Luckily, in | 
this transitional period, we need 
not fear that our efforts will be | 
wholly futile. For here in “Teach 
ing High School Students to 
Read” there is a wealth of con 
crete material, an abundance of 
devices tested in practice, and E 
point of view that should do much | 
to energize whatever activities 1 
this direction may be undertaker: i 
It deserves careful conning P 
every educator who has not wholly | 
given himself up to indiferen“ || 
Or despair, 
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A. H. LAS 
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On the theory that: anything 
worth preaching is worth practic- 
ing, the Social Studies Depart- 
ment of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School has endeavored dur- 
ing the past year to put those little 
touches onto its canvass of presen- 
ration that would help to make 
work real and meaningful. 
The result has been one of in- 
terest to the faculty and of help 
to the student body. The teachers, 
as an alert and coöperative group, 
have given of their best to help 
achieve the end of making the 
subject matter of the department 
personal, concrete, and current. 
What has been done is not at all 
unique to the school but rather 
is significant in its procedure. Be- 
cause the department felt that 
others might be interested in its 
approaches, the following reports 
were presented. They do not at 
all comprise an exclusive story of 
all that the department has done; 
they tell nothing of the work done 
in the experiment in the new 
American History syllabus, nor of 


its 


. field trips that have been taken, 
_ Ror of participation by students 


i Outside panels and conferences; 
€ stories that follow were ob- 


| tained at the last minute of a term 





A SOCIAL STUDIES RECORD 


and constitute an index to the 
activities mentioned. The teacher 
who here presents the summary 


of his work is the faculty repre-. 


sentative for the activity. 
Primary among our approaches 
to making the subject content vis- 
ual and concrete is the work that 
has been done in supplementing 
the classwork with a film and 
radio program. A mew approach 
in a current events club was made 


through the device of a discussion . 


panel of teachers and participa- 
tion of faculty members of other 
departments. Personal help through 
a remedial project in the social 
studies was carried out for the 
slower and backward pupils. De- 
partmental problems were made 
the basis of faculty conferences so 
as to acquaint all with the plans 
that were being carried out, and 
at the same time, obtain their 
opinions. i 

These four activities are here 
described individually by the fac- 
ulty advisors. They tell an inter- 
esting story. 


HAROLD FIELDS, 
Chairman, Department of 
Social Studies. 


Benjamin Franklin High School. 
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FILM-RADIO WORK 

Many educators were struck with 
dismay some years ago when the 
latent possibilities of the film and 
radio as media for education were 
first suggested. The few who 
were inclined to be facetious con- 
templated the day when these new- 
fangled devices would reduce the 
high art of teaching to the stereo- 
type of “canned education” along 
mass production lines; some of the 
more serious ruefully predicted 
that the last citadel of the crafts- 
man would disappear as it already 
had in many other lines of work. 
Fortunately the cause of education 
has been spared from either the 
Scylla of the “canned? or the 
Charybdis of the “damned.” In 
both cases, the dour predictions 
were very definitely the product 
of a warped perspective, a point 
of view that refused to see in the 
film and the radio, particular in- 
stances of a universal mechaniza- 
tion of life which, far from debas- 
ing the so-called human values, 
constituted the most substantial 
hope mankind has that human life 
will come out enriched. We can 
no more shun the contributions of 
science to pedagogy than we can 

its contribution to life. 
Film-Radio education at Benjamin 
Franklin is not an expression of a 
hope relegated to paper; it is a 
functioning fact and an important 
part of the work of the Social 
Studies. It is also being used to 
weld together the independent ac- 
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and has sought to bridge thet 
Raps 


that have made of the school 
motley of departments. Fae 
remaining an extra-carricalag 
tivity devoted in the main to ae 
tainment, our Film-Radio 
within the circumscribed sph 
which we are compelled to 
ate, is slowly becoming A an 
part of our educational scheme 
Film presentations are scheduled 
far in advance of scheduled show, 
ings, the Social Studies program 
for example, being already com. 
plete for the school year 1937. 
1938. This insures a well-balanced. 
group of educational films tapped 
from such diverse reservoirs as the 
Bureau of Mines, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the American Museum 
of Natural History, General Electric 
Company, International Harvester, 
the Department of Agriculture, 
The Y.M.C.A., and the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction. Booking fat 
in advance makes possible the ac 
tive coöperation of all interested 
departments in making the presea 
tation an educational event. i 
presenting “From Iron Ore to ie | 
Iron” and “From Pig Iron si ) 
Steel,” the films were introdu i 
by a member of the Science D | 
partment who commented of aa 
. . f the pro ucti t 
scientific aspects ot th inter | 
of iron and steel; during 4° oot | 
mission between reels 4 med elab F 
the Social Studies Departa 2 omie | 
orated on the social an, ction * 
significance of the proce ix 
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nd steel, and some of the 
in the English Department 
ed up by arranging class dis- 
cussions and composition work 
based upon the material that had 
been presented. This is a single 
e of how we have taken 


jron 4 
classes 
follow 


instanc 


advantage of an opportunity for 
i inter-departmental coöperation and 


integration. 
Our radio work is of a piece. 


Actuated by the belief that sig- 
nificant learning involves a con- 
temporary orientation to vital prob- 
lems, we plan our radio education 
week by week, indicating to stu- 


dents and teachers alike the im- 


portant educational broadcasts of 
the week, and suggesting to teach- 
ers how they can best utilize, by 
discussions in class or by composi- 
tion work, the material to be broad- 
cast. We took advantage—to cite 
one instance—of the celebrations 
in honor of Thomas Jefferson to 
evaluate his place in the America 


of yesterday and his significance 


for the America of today. The 
contemporary import of his ideas 
was stressed by asking students of 
the Social Studies to listen to 
homas Mann’s broadcast on “In- 
tellectual Freedom and Responsi- 
bility,” the nature of whose talk 
Ke had little difficulty in antici- 
Pating, and to the Town Hall 
: ceting of the Air Symposium on 
ip me Asset or Liability?” 

Nese ai and written work 
Mei = Here, too, we have en- 
€ active participation of 


interested departments in breaking 
down the walls of parochialism 
that have confined us for so long 
to a narrowly circumscribed sphere. 

Benjamin Franklin is a vital 
part of the life of the community, 
and we are leaving few stones 
unturned in our attempt to raise 
a poorly educated neighborhood 
population to a proper understand- 
ing of their duties as fathers and 
mothers, as citizens and citizens- 
to-be. In connection with our al- 
ready extensive work in Adult 
Education, we are hoping to plan 
a monthly presentation of select 
films, both sound and silent, es- 
pecially designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the community we 
are trying to serve. 

In both our film and radio work 
we feel that a vital task is being 
undertaken. As an aid to the 
mastery of our language, students 
are encouraged to listen to and 
emulate approved standards of 
speech. Limited by economic cir- 
cumstance to a life of narrow in- 
sularity, we have provided our pu- 
pils with vicarious experiences that 
will serve to enrich their lives. 
In so doing, we have broadened 
their outlook, stimulated their in- 
terest, and vitalized our instruc- 
tion. 


HAROLD MAGER. 


FRANKLIN'S CURRENT PROBLEMS 
CLUB: DEMOCRACY IN ACTION 


At a time when the reverbera- 
tions of European conflict echo 
throughout the world, and the peo- 
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le of this country are faced with 
a new philosophy of political, in- 
dustrial and social relations, there 
-arises an increased need for clear, 
unbiased, sensible thinking. It was 
with this thought in mind that 
three members of the Social 
Science Department at Benjamin 
Franklin High School, Messrs. 
Wornow, Weinstein and myself, 
with the codperation of the chair- 
man, Mr. Harold Fields, under- 
took to organize a Current Prob- 
lems Club. It was to serve a 
definite function in the community 
and in the school. It was to con- 
tain a cross section of the school’s 


varied student body; Italian, Irish, 


Jewish, German, Spanish, Cuban 
boys, each from a different home 
environment, possessing its own 
peculiar prejudices. There was to 
be absolute freedom of expression. 
No ‘restrictions were to be placed 
upon the topics chosen for dis- 
cussion except that they were to 
be current, interesting, and pro- 
vocative. In order to achieve a 
democratic organization, we de- 
cided to adapt the same form as 
“America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air.” In addition, a program and 
a publicity committee were chosen 
to select each week’s topic, and to 
publicize the meeting. It might 
be noted in passing that the three 
men originally interested in = 
project remained as faculty ad- 
visers. This made possible a more 
thorough preparation of a, 
a closer contact with individua 


students and a more even 
bution of work. 

In order to attract Students 4 
this first meeting, and to set ti 
pace for the succeeding sessions 
the three faculty advisers volun. 
teered to discuss the problem of 


distri. 


“Court Reform—A Necessity or 


Evil.” The formal discussion vA 
to take thirty minutes and the toe 
mainder of the hour was to be 
left open for questions- to the 
speakers and informal debate 
When Friday arrived, the meet. 
ing was filled to capacity and an 
overflow crowd lined the aisles 
It included a young German exile 
several Italian and German nation. 
alists, a young Cuban student who 
was completing his education in 
the United States, and many other 
diversified personalities. The group 
elected its officers, committees, and 
settled down to the business at 
hand. Inasmuch as the problem 
of judicial reform filled the ee 
papers and had been considere 

briefly in the Social Science aea 
rooms, the boys: had 4 sun 
background to follow the ee. 
sion intelligently. Their Ta Er- 
reflected an interest and i a 
of the subject matter. ud va 
the speakers had some v af 

comfortable periods dune a 
their viewpoints Wer Students 
and thrown overboard. 


i to 
; ned 
appeared eager and determi 
present their own views. R ae 
During the succeeding 


cussed’ 
following topics were ds 


So a 


— 


Whither Democracy. 

The Spanish Crisis. 

Is War Inevitable? 

The C.I.O. vs. the A. F. 
oE Lea 

e. Youth Faces the Future. 


ooo 


Fach session was a repetition 
of the first except that now the 
students acted as speakers, moder- 
ators, and so forth. At each meet- 


ing four or five members of the 


faculty would drop in and be en- 
couraged to participate in the de- 
bate. They too found their view- 
points subject to intense scrutiny 
on the part of the students. In 
fact, it became customary to dis- 


card lines of distinction between 


student and teacher, and in its 
place were substituted merely the 
common principles of decency 
which governed the debate. This 
informality attracted many students 
who felt themselves confined by 
the formal discipline of a class- 


toom. 


Here was an example of de- 
mocracy in action, where student 
activity and participation were not 
restricted by an ideology or dogma 
and where the principles of free 
Speech and assembly, as applied by 
the carly New England Town 
ae ogs were adapted for use in 
om hacen Community. The stu- 
ne Was given an Opportunity to 
or gh those problems with 

€ is faced today. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER. 





A REMEDIAL PROJECT IN THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


The remedial project in Social 
Studies is still a pedagogical in- 


fant barely one semester old. It 


was born of the need for individ- 
ual attention to ungrouped stu- 
dents who, at Benjamin Franklin 
High School, are drawn from 
homes where, in many instances 
the language spoken is foreign. 


The boys have had little occasion 


to develop the habits of extensive 
reading, so necessary in the Social 
Studies. Some have not mastered 
the primary adaptation of read- 
ing, namely, translating printed 
words into ideas without conscious 
effort. A large number (and this 
is probably common to many high 
schools) lack fundamental skills, 
including the ability to outline his- 
torical material, and the ability to 
understand and use maps, graphs 
and other visual aids. Some have 
no skill in the use of a text, being 
able to trace only the most obvious 
material in the index. In many 
instances their lack of vocabulary 
makes it almost impossible for 
them to prepare the text-book as- 
signments, 

Through the codperation of Mr. 
Frank Smerling, the Project Di- 
rector of High School W.P.A. 
Projects, our Principal, Mr, Leonard 
Covello, and the Chairman of the 
Social Studies Department, Mr. 
Harold Fields, we were able to 
have a W.P.A. unit assigned to 
our school. The writer was desig- 
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nated to supervise and administer 
the remedial aid. 

Various methods were resorted 
to in chosing the students who 
= should take remedial instruction. 
Intelligence and silent reading tests, 
tests of historical vocabulary and 
concepts, the pupil’s past record 
and teachers’ recommendations were 
all valuable aids. Pressey’s “Test 
of Vocabulary and Concepts in 
the Social Studies,” 1937 Revision, 
was of value in measuring the 
background of students, although 
in conferences devoted to this 
topic, teachers questioned whether 
some of the specific items of this 
test measured facts or concepts. 

Since the first step in any reme- 
dial procedure is to have as com- 
plete a record of the student as 
possible, an individual folder was 
kept for each boy. In addition to 
the student’s program and attend- 
ance record, the folder contained 
as comprehensive a story of the 
physical, social, educational, and 
psychological background of the 
student as the remedial teacher 
could glean from individual ac- 
quaintance with the student, and 
a statement of his past perform- 
ances. To this was added a day- 
by-day account of the boy’s reac- 
tions to tests and remedial devices 
and exercises. 

The procedures used varied with 
the needs of the retarded student. 
In very few instances was one 
method of attack sufficient. Stu- 
dents who showed weaknesses in 
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comprehending the written 
were given lessons and exerci 
extensive silent reading. l Ke 
lent study of cnet Bap k 
the social studies was found ji, 7 9 
M. McaAllister’s “Remedial and 
Corrective Instruction in Reading” 
published by Appleton - Ce 
(1936). 


Word 


Cnt 6 ee 
‘he a 


Ntury 


I have heard history teachers | 1 


excuse a failure with “Oh well. Ki 


he can't read. He ought to pe cit : 


i so ; 


given remedial reading by the 









English Department.” A diagnosis 
remedy, and alibi, in two shot 
sentences! Here is a common _ 
error. The words “He can’t read? 
may mean any one of. several 
things. If they mean that, the boy, 
has not attained the primary adap. — 
tation of reading, and cannot trans. 


° . A ; 
mute the printed words into the f 


ideas they stand for, the boy def- 
nitely requires training in scientifc 
remedial reading. In most social — 


studies cases, however, the ue : 
requires exercises in reading social 4 


science material, and a build-up ae 
his ideational social studies b a. 
ground. He has mastered the tech- 


nique of reading, but cannot ae 
prehend the social-studies text 


PEN 
`i 
y z 


. . p vo- | 
book because he is lacking 19 has 
uired app’ 


cabulary and the req 
ceptive knowledge. L 
who doubts this watch the 
he has dismissed with 4 curt, 


pulp 

t read,” as he peruses $, 
can’t rea “Lurid Tales. The 
ovement | 
por reading 


e3 
et any om 


magazine like 
boy's rhythmic ey 
an indication of 


jp ee 


- 










studet | 


ts are i 
f text. 


ique. His absorption definite- 
Coe patives branding him as a 
a reader.” He is without doubt 
tamorphosing the printed words 
a the ideas that signify without 
‘ed conscious effort. It is back- 
ak d and reading in the social 
f dies that are required by many 
are so casually designated 


“«yord- 


boys who 
; non-readers. 

To take care of this type of 
roblem, boys were given lessons 
and exercises in both intensive and 
extensive reading from history, 
magazines, newspapers and mime- 
ographed or typed material. Some 
boys required more attention in 
intensive reading, others in ex- 
tensive reading. Every effort was 
made to build up the student’s 
general vocabulary as well as his 
knowledge of every day historical 


a 


_ concepts. Some boys received prac- 


tice in answering specific ques- 


tions based on strictly limited and 


timed reading, others needed exer- 
ases in summarizing paragraphs. 
An effort was made to suit the 


- femedial treatment to the specific 


weakness of the individual stu- 
dent, as for instance, the writing 
of „a precis, or summarization, 
Which not only requires the exer- 


_ se of reading ability and judg- 


Ment but also 
stud 
all 

was 


gives the retarded 
ent practice in expression. In 
the reading lessons an effort 
made to increase the vocabu- 


laty of the students. 


t was ob 


Pupils k 


served how little some 
Sa about the use of a 
O help the students, exer- 





cises were prepared in the use of 
the index, the table of contents, 
chapter-headings, sub-topics, maps, 
and graphs. Instead of something 
to peruse casually, the textbook 
became a many-sided aid to learn- 
ing. The understanding that boys 
got of the relationship of chapter 
heading, topics, and subtopics in 
a book like Thomas and Hamm’s 
“Modern Europe” aided them not 
only in outlining historical ma- 
terial but in seeing large units as 
a whole composed of integrated 
parts. 


Another problem to be tackled 
lay in the fact that weak students 
cannot outline the material they 
study. This skill is essential in 
subjects like the Social Studies 
which deal with vast and com- 
prehensive phenomena. Outlining 
brings with it understanding of 
relationships and a whole view of 
the subject’s studies. It is not 
only a skill, but also learning it- 
self. The boy who is alert to 
relationships between subordinate 


topics and the main field of his 


historical inquiry is on the road 
to a mastery of his subject. In 
the project, students were made 
cognizant of the headings and sub- 
headings in their texts, which were 
in effect an outline of the book. 
Exercises in summarizing and out- 
lining followed. 


One teacher diagnosed a ‘weak 
student as a good reader but woe- 
fully weak in experience. She 
made the student summarize the 
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portant units of his history, 
1otivating him by telling him he 
vas going to write his own text- 
‘book and the student improved 
markedly in the ability to express 
himself. | 
In succeeding terms, we hope 
to attack the problem of develop- 
ing, in retarded students, judg- 
ment in discriminating between 
facts and opinions, and between 
the important and the unimportant, 
as well as developing skill in 
weighing sources of information. 
While these end-products of edu- 
cation are largely dependent on 
background, it is possible to lay 
down criteria that will help the 
retarded student, who would learn 
little without guidance. The nor- 
mal student picks up the ability 
to discriminate between fact and 
opinion, whereas the remedial stu- 
dent does not. 
Skill in using reference works 
is an essential aim of secondary 
education. Remedial students may 
not know how to use the card- 
index in the libraries. Almost all 
of them must be taught the pur- 
pose of the “Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature” and various 
reference aides like the “States- 
man’s Year Book,” “World Alma- 
nac,” and the encyclopaedias. 
Since most text-books are too 
difficult for the remedial student 
largerly because of the vocabulary, 
every remedial unit faces the prob- 
lem of how to overcome this 
hurdle (and unfortunately text- 
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books are pedagogical 
the retarded student). A 
answer to this problem undo i } 
ly is to write a simplified ted. i 
book, simpler in language ptt 
than thought, introducing ne a 
cabulary terms chapter by a ‘oi. 
with a consciously planned tin a 
tion upon the number of a 
words introduced in each cha N “i 
Since good texts can not be ut | 
ten . with journalistic Speed ie E 
devices must be used as temporary 
measures. One device is to present 


hur dles for 


èk- =< 


simplified discussions of important 
topics in mimeographed form. Ae 

other is to ascertain the difficult | 
words in each chapter of the tet | 
and explain them before assigning | 
a lesson. These remedies are sug- l; 
gested not merely for remedial | 
units, but for the classroom teacher | 
as well. Both of the later proce- | 
dures will be projected at Benjamin 
Franklin High School next term. — 

To ascertain the difficult words for 


each individual student in a class- — 


room, it is necessary to prepate — 
objective vocabulary tests for each § 
chapter or section of a text-book. 
“How can I cover my subject If $ 
I have to stop to teach vocabu- 4 | 
lary?,” the average history teacher 
will query. There is no dout ff 
that history teachers are faced with | 
a serious dilemma when theit S 
dents cannot understand the ie | 
They can resolve the difficulty a p 
not using a text, and thus a i E | 
a valuable aid to study. They j anf F 
close their eyes to the vocabu 4 









he tE 


$ si 


; 


xt with a fervent hope that 
Jents will in some way as- 
he è the material. But the only 
ilate wer to the question is that 
sea a“ may cover less subject 
: a he spends some time on 
g? — dificulties but all stu- 
ee will definitely learn more 
p can understand the text- 
i k f will doubtless be neces- 
poo ‘Yo individualize instruction 
more than is done at present and 


more probably than is possible 


pow with large pupil loads. Text- 
“| tooks should be attuned to the 


verbal and ideational background 
of the mass of students today and 
should consciously and systematic- 
ally introduce (and in necessary 
cases, define) mew vocabulary 
terms. The text-book should not 
be designed for the highly literate 
boy. Supplementary readings will 
ptovide sufficiently difficult reading 
for the latter’s abilities. A text 
that takes into consideration the 
actual vocabulary of the boy now 
attending high school will reduce 
to a minimum the vocabulary that 
Must be taught in the classroom. 


_ es the main purpose of the 
medial Unit in the Social Studies 


E; ` orig 
as to develop essential abilities, 


y “| emphasize a by-product 
“1 h at least as important as 
rA the direct aims of the 
E in remedial students 
man; Aa a new confidence which 

Nested itself in the social 


s 
es recitati 
hip, “Ccltation room. They had 


ith 
“tto been afraid to recite vol- 


untarily before their classmates, lest 
their answers provoke laughter. In 
individual instruction they found a 
teacher who treated all their an- 
swets with consideration and com- 
plimented them when they were 
correct. It takes very little to give 
a fillip to the ego of some stu- 
dents. A boy gets a definite and 
clear understanding of a concept 
as a result of individual instruc- 
tion in his remedial class. In the 
Social Studies classroom, a very 
fine opportunity is found for ap- 
plying that concept. . 

SUMMARY : 

Remedial instruction in the So- 
cial Studies must be individualized. 
No one procedure is valid for all 
students. ‘The remedial and recita- 
tion teachers must ascertain the 
weakness of each student and apply 
the exercises deemed essential to 
overcome the shortcomings of the 
retarded boy. i 

Ordinarily, suitable pedagogical 
remedial procedures will be found 
in lessons and exercises in inten- 
sive and extensive ‘reading in the 
Social Studies, exercises in the use 
of the text and reference works, 
lessons in summarizing and out- 
lining, constant emphasis on vo- 
cabulary and concepts, and lessons 
to develop judgment. The con- 
comitant feeling of confidence 
evoked by growth in the skills 
and abilities noted above is an 
effective emotional element not to 
be lightly regarded. 

S. ROBERT SHAPIRO. 
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E, 

THE DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES 

OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
DEPARTMENT 


Jacos GorowitTz, Secretary 


The most important and heart- 

ening note that was struck at our 
departmental conferences was an 
awareness that we must somehow 
adjust the course of study and our 
methods of teaching the social 
studies to the needs of a group 
of boys who are the product of 
an environment which hinders 
adolescent learning. 

The gravity of our problem can 
only be understood when one is 
familiar with the numerous ob- 
stacles that stand in the way of 
successful achievement of our stu- 
dent body. Lack of space permits 
us to merely list some of the more 
important barriers that militate 
against successful teaching. Most 
of our boys are only one genera- 
tion removed from immigrant 
parents; the resultant language dif- 
ficulties can be appreciated only 
by those teachers who meet these 
boys in groups of thirty-five; 
crowded living quarters make the 
problem still more difficult; the 
omnipresent poverty which is char- 
acteristic and which is even more 
acute in times such as the present 
takes its toll in the form of fur- 
ther hindering the handicapped; 
there is a paucity of library fa- 
cilities, and absence of sufficient 
playgrounds ; in short the boys 
who attend our classes are the 
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4 have made frequent sur- 
€ = time to time in an at- 
vej’ no collect lists of historical 
temp “mie terms which are be- 
a he comprehension of our 
y” d and therefore must be in- 
4 a J in many different forms of 
i Jing exercises which will make 
press 7 art of their permanent 
: -g vocabulary. 
| a tie been set up 
to gather the experiences of those 
teachers who are using the new 
American History syllabus for the 
-purpose of avoiding the pitfalls 
that usually confront those who 
are breaking away from the old 
a path, Such important details as 
the amount of time to be devoted 
to each topic, the opportunities 
4 for correlation and review; and 
i the avoidance of repetition have 


victims of one o a 
in our City. slum Ateas 
In our attempt to cia. 
these barriers, ss have derail d 
goodly portion of our confers a 
in discussing the value of 4 S 2 
organized remedial social Bi, X 
program. We have agree dae 
such a project can be of crete 
value in overcoming many mR 
stacles which are related “dicea 
or indirectly to language dificul. 
ties. Just what form such , 
remedial program shall take fiie 
not yet been definitely determined 
The members of our department 
have shown a keen interest in 
the type of work the W. POM 
remedial teachers are now carrying 
out, and hope to benefit by their 
experience. eet 

We have set up various com: 
mittees to make the study of the 
Social Studies more realistic, vivid 
and pertinent to the lives of our 
boys. Some results of these com- 
mittees have been a well plannec 
radio and film program which is 
widely publicized and enthusias 
tically attended; an up-to-the 
minute bulletin board of curtem 
events in each of the Social Studie 
classrooms; a ‘Current Problem 
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n The problem of reading disa- 

bilities in children is receiving in- 

asing attention from educators 

3 a Psychologists. The handi- 

4 aM ais beset the poor readers 
= “e are many. Since reading 


"R r dis + 

P vital issues are "= Jf jg 

e prp by the bof E pam subject at school, 
cusse gely fi maladj i i 

5 er! | ye ustm 
and whose meetings a Be. | i; à child is Miar- in es e 
cipated: visits to MYS] | Since ma 
anticipated ; X dis- IS books, Magazines, and news- 


s and other -Papers i 
d to make “= f i Our pa arg an important role 
Studies pe ally lives, it is evident 


plays which eee of | t 
study of the Social ME a * tremendous handicap the 


objective. “Sar 


housing exhibit 






been reported and discussed. 

From what has been said, we . 
believe that we have made valu- 
able use of what ordinarily proves 
to be dull departmental meetings 
which usually deteriorate into 


“being lectured at” by the chair- 


man. 
po k & 

These teacher activities and 
other programs, are being experi- 
mented with in our department to 
the end that the content of our 
work shall be as progressive, as 
enriched, as real, and as personal 
as it can be made. It is too 


.early to note definite results but 


the experiments are, in the mean- 
time, wholesome and provocative 
of study. 
JACOB GOROWITZ, 
Secretary. 


READING DISABILITY CASES IN A CHILD 
4 GUIDANCE CLINIC 


poor reader must suffer. Then, 
too, the poor reader will find it 
difficult to make a satisfactory 
economic adjustment because the 
chances for success in most vo- 
cations are limited for a person 
with inferior school accomplish- , 
ment. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that cases of reading dis- 
ability are frequent at a child 
guidance clinic. A conservative 
estimate would place the number 
of cases with reading difficulty in 
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a child guidance clinic at about 
15 per cent of the total referrals. 
- Poor readers are referred to a 
‘clinic for a variety of reasons. 
“Some children have become so 
= antagonistic because of their in- 
ability to read that they refuse to 
attend school. Others are seri- 
ous conduct problems and delight 
in annoying their teachers or class- 
mates. They are inclined to de- 
velop feelings of inferiority and 
insecurity. Some of these children 
regard themselves as stupid, al- 
though many of them are average 
or above average in intelligence. 
Frequently, one can observe in- 
teresting compensatory mechanisms 
develop ‘in poor readers. Some 
may become thoroughly engrossed 
in athletics, mechanics or social 
activities. One boy, whom we had 
occasion to study, always carried 
books with him wherever he went, 
although he could hardly read a 
word. ‘That was his way of prov- 
ing to the world that he could 
read. | 

One can observe an improye- 
ment in the attitude and behavior 


of many of these children after » 


they show progress in reading. 
Frequently, the emotional difficul- 
ties disappear of themselves al- 
though the treatment may consist 
solely of remedial instruction in 
reading. 


II 


One symptom which is char- 
acteristic of most of our reading 
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disability cases, is the te 
make the strephosymbolic 
error. .The word stre s 
is derived from aea a AN | 
ing twist, and symbolia, men { 
words; or the tendency of ae | 
readers to twist words or ate 
reversals. me 
There are two types of reversals 
—static and kinetic. Static te E 
versals are confusions of single ; 
letters similar in configuration E 
but differing in spatial arrange 
ment. Our cases show a strong ' 
tendency to confuse the letter “p” 
for “d,” and “p” for “q” Such E 
letters are confused in combina. 
tion with other letters in words, 
e.g., they read “dig” as “big 
and “quit” as “pit.” Orton points $ 
out that this tendency to confuse 
“p's” for “q's” may have given f 
rise to the admonition “to mind — 


i S 


ay 


your “ps and “qs.” Kinetic f, 


reversals are confusions of the di 
rectional sequence of letters within l 
words or of words within sen Ẹ 
tences. “Bread? is read for f 
“beard,” “who” for “how,” A si 
for “saw,” “on” for “no, eC i 


ea f 
Occasionally, reversals are Sf 


in arithmetic. The child may mis 
read 12 as 21 and 16 A 
This element of sinistrad prog! i 
sion or the tendency to mor 
the left direction is an oe s 

characteristic of the po a {| 
Many of our cases tila. | 
facility in reading CA at 
mirrored print. Occasio wl 
have observed in 5 





dency to : 
Sof P 


as 6l, etc. i || I 


Syed while 


7 _ COnsiderabje 
ome E 


ies to write mirror- 
tendenci 
cases 
, ê. 
n his strong tendency to move 
the sinistrad direction which 
n 


e observes in poor readers has 
on 


l with eyedness and hand- 


edness. The dominant or master 
eye in sighting is the eye which 
the individual uses, for example, 
in looking through a knot-hole 
in a fence. The child who pre- 


fers his left eye in sighting will 


tend to move his eyes in the left 
direction, which is the direction 
of his preferred visual field. Also, 


‘the left-handed child finds move- 


ments from a point in front of 
the center part of the body toward 
the left, easier than towards the 
tight. It has been demonstrated 
in tachistoscopic experiments, that 
a left-handed person will catch 


the end letters of a word first, 


while the right-handed person 
usually gets the initial letters first. 
Reading difficulties are explained 
on the basis of strong sinistrad 
tendencies of a motor mechanism 
conflicting with the dextrad mode 
of conventional reading and writ- 
n8. Reading disability, says 
Jastak, is essentially a social dis- 
3p because the English language 
aa a ably a dextrad language. 
; n at the clinic indicates 

b Out 70 per cent of the 

disability cases are left- 
30 per cent are frank 

However, there is 


Social prejudice 


o the linking up of reading, 


against left handedness. Since 
handedness very early in life is 
influenced by training, it becomes 
exceedingly difficult to separate the 
influence of heredity and environ- 
ment later on. Thus a child may 
throw a ball with his right hand 
and still be latently left handed. 
Until tests are developed which 
measure innate sidedness or lateral- 
ity, the whole discussion of the 
relationship ` between reading dis- 
ability and laterality must remain 
an academic one. 
II 

While it is true that reading 
difficulties are more frequent in 
the duller child, it is equally true 
that reading disabilities do not 
spare the bright child. We have 
had occasion to study at our clinic 
several cases of non-readers who 
were above average in intelligence. 
Moreover, the majority of our 
reading disability cases cluster 
about the average in intelligence. 
We are convinced that intelligence 
is not a primary factor in the 
causation of reading disabilities. 

The most natural tendency 
would be to look for the cause of 
the reading difficulty in some de- 
fect in the visual apparatus. While 
we have found poor visual acuity 
and restricted or impaired visual 
fields to be significant in individ- 
ual cases, the greater majority of 
our cases have perfectly good vi- 
sion, Recently, Seltzer has shown 
that eye muscle balance may be a 
significant factor in the causation 
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f reading difficulties. Very few 
f our cases have ocular muscle 






_ From our studies of poor read- 
ers, we are inclined to feel, that 
there is no simple primary cause 
to account for all reading dis- 
abilities. Reading diagnosis re- 
quires careful and thorough ex- 
ploration of a child’s intellectual 
Capacity, sensory and motor make- 
up, emotional and personal traits, 


and educational history. Tech- 
niques have now been developed 
which make a thorough diagnosis 
possible. A child guidance clinic 


` 


CHARACTER TRAINING IN THE 


by the very nature of jt 


is best equipped to do it. i Set-up 
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During a recent meeting of the 
faculty of New Utrecht High 
School, Dr. Maurice E. Rogalin, 
our Principal, in speaking of the 
problem of discipline, told the 
teacher: ‘These boys and girls 
bring to us an idealism which is 
beautiful—an idealism which 1s 
surging through their being. We 
must harness that marvelous spirit- 
ual force, we must use it for their 
greater good.” 

This is a statement of profound 
wisdom and shows a deep sym- 
pathy with and understanding of 
the adolescent, and I believe that 
every teacher should be convinced 
that it is true. He should never 
relinquish that conviction, even 
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during those frequent moments of P 
nerve-racking travail when some Ẹ 


FASIO Harvard E 
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{ 


severe disciplinary problem threat- i 
ens to create an upheaval in the — 


classroom. 


Teachers will have many “ideas” E | 


on the question, “How can we 
harness this spiritual force for the 
greater good of the student? 

I believe that direct character 1% 
struction in the classroom, 4% a 
part of the term's curiae £ 
regular periods, just: like a 
subjects, will help to prec 
stimulate and strengthen id 
idealism so that it will guide a | 
maturing boy and girl into paa 
of usefulness and righteou 


, and beauty. 





do not minimize the real 
of indirect character 
hich so often goes on 
ssroom. That is neces- 
But indirect character 
+o. ig a matter of accident. 
oe the teacher makes up his 
lesson plan, counting the minutes 
at his disposal for any particular 
lesson, he does not provide in 
that plan for a definite lesson in 
honesty, ambition or thrift, as the 
case may be. He plans his lesson 
to cover a definite portion of the 


B 
the cla 


saty» too. 


terms work in science, mathe- 


matics or stenography, depending 
on his particular subject. He is 
fearful of any interruption which 
will interfere with the speedy 
execution of the work arranged 


_ for that special period. 


Naturally, the conscientious 
teacher, when ‘an occasion arises 
though some provocation in the 
classroom, will pause for a mo- 
ment to stress loyalty or self- 
reliance, as seems necessary. But 
he does not welcome, at that 


moment, the necessity for that dis- 


cussion, however important it may 
' there isn’t time. He is anxious 
0 complete all the work he 
Banned so that he, too, will reach 
Meven point in the term’s work 
Schedule time, as he and all 
tt teachers in his depart- 
Bur z expected to do. 
€ teacher will be glad to 
“ny character trait which he 
sor ove planned, in a les- 
: Siven at a regular period 


m 


of his day’s work. The students 
will have that lesson listed on 
their program cards, they will be 
more or less prepared for it, 
knowing it to be a part of the 
regularly assigned routine work. 
They will take it as casually or 
with as keen an interest as they 
do their other academic or com- 
mercial assignments. They will 
come to regard ‘this weekly forty- 
five minute lesson in moral cour- 
age or courtesy or creative imagi- 
nation as an important part of 
their school career, knowing that 
their promotion and eventual 
graduation from school will de- 
pend on their ability to achieve 
a passing grade in character traits 
as well as in history, biology or 
literature. They will learn’ to 
measure their success as students, 
to some extent, ‘by the yardstick 
of character and personality. 

First of all, we must teach the 
student to set the highest value 
on his personality; to acknowl- 
edge no limits to his potential 
usefulness and success as a human 
being—in order to make him real- 
ize that there is a divine spark 
in his makeup. ' 

This high opinion of himself 
will not lead to a false pride 
nor a foolish sense of his own 
importance. It will develop a 
lofty self-esteem and self-confi- 
dence and an interest in the finest 
associations of life so that he will 
be inclined to choose with dis- 
crimination his vocation, his 
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friends, and his recreations, and 
will protect him against the choice 
of anything ugly. 


In “Man The Unknown” Dr. 
Alexis Carrel writes: 


become the most necessary of 
all sciences... We must under- 
take a more exhaustive exami- 
nation of our inner world... 
our character. The health of 
the intelligence and of the 
affective sense,- moral disci- 
pline and spiritual develop- 
ment are just as necessary as 
the health of the body and 
the prevention of infectious 
diseases . . . Our scientific 
curiosity must turn aside 
from its present path and 
take another direction. It 
must leave the physical and 
physiological in order to fol- 
low the mental and spiritual.” 


In the preface of this book Dr. 
Carrel writes: 


“This book is dedicated to 
all whose everyday task is 
the rearing of children, the 
formation or the guidance of 
the individual.” 

This is a challenge to teachers 
which we should not ignore and 
we should tell the students a lit- 
tle, at least, of the interesting 
topics which Dr. Carrel mentions 
—"the existence in Man of ex- 
traordinary potentialities, such as 
creative and scientific imagina- 
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The science of man has 






tion, esthetic intuitio 
voyance, telepathy; his 
cal concepts, such as 
curiosity, intelligence, 
thetic, religious and SO 
his spiritual activities, 
meditation, prayer, miracl 
open to Man a new world” ~ 

It is important to tell 
dent something about the 
tion of personality and the essence 
and magic of genius which Ves g 
in his “Human Personality,” ee 
plains in the most fascinating 
style, through his analysis of whe 
he calls the supraliminal and sub, 
liminal strata of being, whose com. 
bined action causes subliminal “up. 


rushes” of creative achievements 


n, i 
Mora] 
cial sen 


Such 


the a 


We might tell the student some. | 


thing of the wonders of the human 


mind and thought in “Men Like i 


Gods,” in which H. G. Wells sug: 
gests that the most important part 
of the student’s education is teach: 
ing him how to come in contat 


. . é Ki 
with his sub-conscious mind. — | 
The student could learn some p 
thing of the dormant powet B p 


Man, suggested in “The ee 
S, TIOE 


of Men” by William Jame 

fessor of Philosophy, Harvat 

versity. He says: 

“Everyone knows what © 

start a aaa of work, cith 
tellectual or muscular, Bs, 
stale—or cold, as an Adiron 
guide once put it to a, i, t 
everybody knows what hi proč 
‘warm up to his job. rtia 
ess of warming up 8° P 


d Uni- 


what it i$ to 












t) cS j 


So 
es, Whi | 


















integra. i 


ng in the phenomenon 
known as ‘second wind,’ 

“On usual occasions we make 
ctice of stopping an occupa- 
s soon as we meet the first 
effective layer (so to call it) of 
fatigue. We have then walked, 

layed, of worked ‘enough,’ so 
we desist. 

“That amount of fatigue is 
an efficacious obstruction on this 
side of which our usual life is 
cast . . - giving the same sort 
of an impression that an able- 
bodied man would who should 
habituate himself to do his 
work with only one of his 
fingers, locking up the rest of 


Jarly striki 


a pra 
tion a 


his organism and leaving it. 


unused. 

“But if an unusual necessity 
forces us to press onward, a 
surprising thing occurs. The 
fatigue gets worse up to a cer- 
tain critical point, when grad- 
ually or suddenly it passes 
away, and we are fresher than 


before. We have evidently 


tapped a level of new energy, 


Masked until then by the 


fatigue-obstacle usually obeyed. 

‘There may be layer after 
layer of this experience. A third 
and fourth ‘wind’ may super- 
Sag Mental activity shows 
a phenomenon as well as 
Pia and in exceptional 
Mes we may find, beyond the 
A extremity of fatigue-dis- 

> amounts of ease and 
Power that we never dreamed 


ourselves to own,—sources of 
strength habitually not taxed at 
all, because habitually we never 
push through the obstruction, 
never pass those early critical 
points. It is evident that our 
organism has stored-up reserves 
of energy that are ordinarily 
not called upon, but that may 
be called upon, ready for use 
by anyone who probes so deep. 
“The problem is, then, how 
can men be trained up to their 
most useful pitch of energy? 
And how can nations make 
such training most accessible to 
all their sons and daugthers? 
This, after all, is only the gen- 
eral problem of education, 
formulated in slightly different 
terms.” i 
Most people live half their 
lives before reading books like 
the above. Yet I believe that the 


philosophy and psychology con-. 


tained in them, and many more, 
should be presented in the form 
of ideas simple enough for the 
student to interpret and grasp. 
These thoughts will stir his 
imagination, giving him an inner 
vision and a clear sense of his 
latent, unused powers. 

What character traits could we 
teach? 

We could teach such personal- 
ity traits as refinement, modesty, 
industry, dependability, tact, co- 
operation, leadership, integrity, 
tolerance, endurance, responsibil- 
ity, judgment, physical health, 
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ental health, efficiency, loyalty, 
dliness, cheerfulness, self-con- 
rol, adaptability, social-minded- 
ess—qualities which the Board of 
Examiners seeks in the teachers. 


Or every character trait could 
be listed and a committee of 


(@) £ 


select twenty of the most im- 
portant qualities. I believe twenty 
would be sufficient, since several 
similar traits could be telescoped 
and taught at the same time, and 
would provide a weekly forty-five 
minute period during the entire 
term. 


There is available much excel- 
lent material for these lessons. 
Every good book that was ever 
written, every good play that has 
been presented, every good ser- 
mon that has been preached—by 
philosophers and educators, from 
time immemorial down through the 
ages—all haye contributed sug- 
gestions on character training. 
There is no limit to the thoughts 
and ideas that could be gathered, 
from every phase of life, bearing 
on this important subject. 

These lessons should be repeat- 
ed term after term, the ideas and 
methods of presentation naturally 
varied; but always the primary 
standards stressed and urged and 
idealized and offered as basic 
truths by famous men and women 
in all fields of activities as requi- 
sites for success and happiness. 

I believe the cumulative strength 
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educators could be appointed to` 


of these talks on human . 
ality, week after week, na a * 
year, will have a refining. ter 
fluence on the students Which p 
be priceless. It will sittings A 
interest in their own natures n A 
awareness of their potential at 

a curiosity to test their imaging. 
tion; it will stimulate their. e 
thusiasm for some definite a 
in life and in wholesome, creat 
thinking; it will develop a sei 
of honor and beauty which will i 
tend to elevate their standards of E 
life and reduce Criminality, J, 7 
will preserve “that beautiful 
idealism, that marvelous spiritual 
force which is surging through 
their beings, for their greater 
good.” a 


i 


I read that “he who plants a — 
rosebush and cares for it through f 
leaf and bud and blossom, enters — 
into a partnership with God in a 
the creation of something beau: — 


tiful.” 


If this is true of a flower, how J 


ul! f 
ey 


much more true of a human s50 
I am convinced th 
should give regular and syst 
training in character and pe 
ality as a definite part of i 
course of study, they would a is 
into a partnership with Go E 
the creation of something bev 


ematic 


ne 
ful’’—the development © fi 
men and women. 
A M. BALTOR CHASE: 


Hi gh School. 
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MEMORY OF MARY A. CONLON, PRINCIPAL 
7 OF WALTON HIGH SCHOOL* 


memory goes back to a day a 
er of years 48° when I was 
g as district superintendent 
. the high schools when I re- 
J yed ‘a message from Dr. Wil- 
L. Ettinger, then Superin- 
f Schools, directing me 
ee him as soon as possible. 
Dr. Ettinger told me that he had 
decided to assign me to the de- 
velopment of a system of junior 


numb 
servin 


cei 
jiam 


to S$ 


- high schools. 


This assignment had many im- 
portant effects but one of the 
most important and most pleas- 


‘ant, to me, was that it led to an 


acquaintance with Miss Conlon, 
which ripened into a genuine 
friendship and a profound ad- 
miration on my part for her. 
Centuries ago, one of the 
Church Fathers, those great men 
who kept the lamps of education, 
mortality, and holiness burning 


during the so-called Dark Ages, ` 


said that God, in creating human 
nature has wonderfully dignified 
It and although we often see ex- 
hibitions of conduct that is not 


dignified but is governed by self- 


E? mg unworthy motives, yet, 
a € whole, human nature is 
ntially good. Men and women 


Stri 

t AN > do what is right; their 
re bej . 

a e being raised higher and 


-+A 
High “ger adress delivered at Walton 
o chool, January 31, 1937, 


higher, the order of the world is 
goodness and virtue, the world 
is growing better and brighter 
every day through the devoted 
service of high-minded men and 
women. 
With the psalmist, we say 

“When I consider Thy Heavens, 

The work of Thy fingers 

The moon and the stars which 
Thou hast ordained 

What is man that 
Thou art mindful of him 
And the Son of Man that 
Thou visitest him 
‘For Thou hast made him 
A little lower than the angels 
And hast crowned him with glory 

and honor.” 

To some men and women, how- 
ever, it is given to possess more 
than the common measure of 
human goodness and virtue. They 
stand out among their fellows, 
some for one, some for many 
characteristics. In some callings, 
too, opportunities are presented 
to influence the lives of large 
numbers of persons, — influences 
that may pass on from generation 
to generation. 

Our lost friend, Miss Conlon, 
had many of those sterling quali- 
ties that show the dignity and 
grandeur of human personality, 
and through her calling she had 
golden opportunities to influence 
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for good, thousands and thousands 


of children during their most pre 
cious years. 

Miss Conlon was an American 
—true and sincere in her devotion 
to American ideals and traditions. 

She was a lady, to the manner 
born, in her carriage, her appear- 
ance and her dealings with others. 

She was a true friend, quiet and 
unobtrusive in her friendship—a 
friend in good times and in bad 
times. 

She emphasized the doctrine of 
effort— and taught pupils and 
teachers that although the harvest 
will follow the sowing, yet there 
will be no harvest unless those who 
desire to reap, sow the seed and 
care for the young plant with labor 
and forethought and intelligence; 
but she knew that children are 
fundamentally different and was 
quick to adapt school work to 
those of limited ability. One of 
her outstanding contributions was 
her success in establishing special 
classes for over-age pupils in junior 
high schools particularly for pupils 
who were not successful in aca- 
demic subjects. 

She believed in high standards 
and the will to attain them—she 
was not satisfied with mediocrity. 

She demanded loyalty and a 
high degree of successful service 
of those who were associated with 
her—but she led the way. She 
never shirked or consulted her own 
ease nor asked anything of others 
which she would not do herself 








Py 
ie 


Pup 


and she was loyal to her 
her teachers, her colleagues, a 
profession. Net 


She was a credit. to Womanhoe , 


and showed that a woman % 
n ` 


hold her own on equal terms with X 


men, in professional life, 


She was an untiring and de 4 
wotker—a dynamo of human cna 
gy—giving all she had—fo, the E 


benefit of others. 


ees 
i 


She was a leader to her teach. 
ers and pupils—firm when firmness s 


was necessary—just and honorable 


in all her actions, helpful, con 


siderate, inspiring, a great fore ¢ 
Her school was — 


in a great cause. 


outstanding in every phase of 


sound secondary school adminis. — 


tration. 


sensible. 


And now she has left us and — 
we are lost awhile, but hope $ 
1 in the human breast 


and our sorrow is assuaged by the 
fe and — 


springs eterna 


thought of her great ` li 


works. Fe 
close 
d suddenly, 


, Every human life is an 4 
ture that must come to 4 
Some adventures en 


some disastrously; some ei. ri 
with great romance and hig w y 
pose and end quietly and k: and 
after a life filled with en, 
the regard of our fellow nd 
We pick up our but iog 
nward, no 


we carry it O etimes catty 


clearly our goal, ae 


met 


She followed a well-thought-out — 
and consistent philosophy of edu. | 
cation which was progressive but — 


“wend Py 


Et P 






E ; 
is Fo 
h x 


m n e e 


u . 
sed In the actua 


+ rough, thorny places, 
p steep inclines, some- 
through green pastures and 
1 waters. Perhaps we 
mile of appreciation on 
. perhaps we do not. Final- 
a am A the end of the 
road; and then we lay our burden 
down and the place that knew us 
once shall know us no mote. 
Certain it is that at the close 
of the life of Mary A. Conlon 


it ove 


times ©, 


receive as 


‘she could say that she carried her 


share of the burden of the day. 
She could meet her Master, rever- 
ently, face to face, serene in the 
consciousness of a life well spent, 
a task well done, and a reward 
well earned. | 

Let us, then, be hopeful and 
rejoice, though sad at our loss, 
that this woman has lived and 
worked among us, that we have 
known her, talked with her, re- 
joiced with her, sorrowed with 


her and she with us, that one in- 


creasing purpose ran through all 
her work, to which she devoted 
her entire life.—and that she was 
spared long enough and was given 
the strength and courage to carry 
out that purpose in a magnificent 
manner. This wonderful school— 
this building—the spirit and ideals 
of the pupils, graduates and teach- 
ers, is her monument. 

If, as one of the speakers has 
said, Miss Conlon’s spirit is with 
us today, well may she say to us 
in the words of the poet: 

“Have you found your life distasteful? 

My life did and does smack sweet. 


Was your youth of pleasure wasteful? 
Mine I saved and hold complete. 

Do your joys with age diminish? 
When mine fail me, I'll complain. 


Must in death your daylight finish? 
My sun sets to rise again.” 


—ROBERT BROWNING, 

“At the Mermaid.” 

The late JOHN S. ROBERTS, 
Associate Superintendent. 


PROGRAMMING A CITY HIGH SCHOOL 


Programming a city school, one 
with approximately 8,000 pupils, 
F an enormous task when viewed 
‘om the outside, but with the 
beer mechanics employed and 
pee “tain basic figures to com- 
Bbc | the task, although 
ig ome, is not impossible. 
ere are two general methods 
| programming of 
Sut city schools. "these är be 





called the subject method and the 
card method—that is, either as- 
sorting cards by subjects and pro- 
gramming a complete department, 
or programming all subjects on 
a complete card. At Abraham 
Lincoln High School, we prefer 
the subject method because we 
feel it gives us greater control. 
However, it is not the purpose of 
this article to discuss these two 
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methods. Both are well known 
and have advantages and disad- 
vantages. My plan here is to show 
how, at our school, we reach our 
estimates of subject registers. 

The method most commonly 
used to reach subject register esti- 
mates is the plus-minus method. 
Pupils are asked at about the mid- 
term period to elect tentative pro- 
grams for the following term. Sub- 
ject teachers are then asked to 
indicate by a plus or minus sign 
the probable success or failure of 
the pupils in the various subjects. 
The prefect or official teacher sum- 
marizes the results for his class, 
from which summaries a general 
school summary is made by the 
program committee. This method 
has been found to give fairly ac- 
curate results in a school employ- 
ing it over a period of many 
years. However, the procedure en- 
tails a great deal of labor on the 
part of the teachers and it inter- 
feres to some extent with the 
school routine. 

When the Abraham Lincoln 
High School was opened in 1930, 
.we attempted to use this plus and 
minus method during the first 
term. Very poor results were ob- 
tained, perhaps because of the fact 
that many teachers were unfamiliar 


K: 
ured that as most subjects a i 
continuation subjects, ' the Ke, te 
passing any grade plus the num 
failing the next grade would o. 
us fairly accurate results, Estimate, 


of subjects that weren’t continuou. i 


subjects were based on past erpen 
ence. This method was used oa 
several terms and gave us a h i 
though not satisfying, degree R 
accuracy. The most common sour 3 
of discrepancies was the fact thie 
a large number of pupils dropped y 


air, ’ è : 


out of school between the time 
that the estimates were made ang 
the opening of the new term, We 
found that we were organizing 
classes with beginning-of-term reg. 
isters, which included pupils on 
register at the end of the previous 


term who did not report for the 


new term, whereas we were allot- — 
ted teachers based on the average _ 
term registers (those at the close 
of the second month of the — 
term). After much investigation, — 


we evolved the method now in — ’ 


use, which we find very effective. 


The plan used at present is 


based on the function concept 
Every subject-grade in our curtii: 
lum (with very few exceptions) 


. 0 i 
is based on some subject grade y 


le 
the previous term. - For RE. , 
i igati howed us ta 
investigation 5 ne budget ay 


- . 
‘i vera pin’ 
r. previo’ for our estimates. 


that this pf 














e percentages of the 
ye terms and using the 
There- 
estimate the register of 
2 for the following term, 
Bi did was to take 99% of 
the saat 1 figure on the bud- 

eport. It is simple to see 
ag y ocedure would work 
subjects like 
and the upper 


s fi 


with continuation 


: es 
aglish, languages, 
A of most subjects. However, 
continued investigation showed us 


a similar correla l 
budgetary registers of any subject 
and some subject of the previous 
term. For example, Chemistry 1 
was always 40-45% of the previ- 
ous term’s English 2 figure; Ele- 
mentary Algebra 1 (a second term 


subject) was approximately 65% 
of the previous term’s Civics 1; 
Modern History 1 was approxi- 


mately 60% of previous term's 


tion between the | 


English 4, and so on. Chart A 
below shows the subjects of the 
previous term upon which every 
subject in our curriculum depends. 
This chart also shows the percent- 
ages involved. It will be noted 
that these percentages are remark- 
ably consistent. The fact.that we 
work with a five-term average 
gives us a vety dependable work- 
ing figure. Further, the greatest 
discrepancies exist in some subjects 
with small registers where the dif- 
ference of a few per cent involves’ 
a small number of pupils. Sub- 
jects such as Physics 1, whose reg- 
isters remained’ fairly constant, did 


not need to be treated by this 
method, although, if necessary, we 
could undoubtedly find the sub- 
jects on which they depend. These 
subjects are marked “constant” in 
the chart on the next page. 
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English 2 figure on t t 4 
report was approximately 99% E 
the previous term’s En 


This percentage varie 
: term. 


with this system. We immediately 
decided to drop this method and 
to attempt to make the estimates 
ourselves without requiring any ure. 
teacher or chairman to prognosti- little from term to he: 
cate any figures, At first we fig- variation was taken 


glish 1° | 
| 


| 


d vety | 
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Column A: Present Subject-Grade. ORANI A 


Column B: Subj ect-Grade of last term on which 


Column C: Five term ave present subject-grade is dependent 
: rerage Sept. 1934—Sept. 1936 (inclusi ee 
Column D: Actual average used for estimated sites, Bee Tae 

















A B Cc D 
. P B Ç 
English l Entering Class Hebrew 1 (Pres) C B 
2 E 99.1 94.9 (E 1) 130 128 „C. 1 Entering Class 
3S E2 1445 1447 2 H1 085 1064 2? CC1 660 618 
4 E 3 89.8 88.7 3 H 2 86.2 93.5 I 
5 E 4 92.2 92.3 4 H 3 932 So} Pi 1 Constant 
6 E 5 93.8 91.2 5 Constant M. H 
7 E6 925 918 6 . Constant sie Lo E4 586 61.0 
8 E7 JLS (Pres) A ¢ MHi1 909 894 
’ (Pres) Italian 1 (El) 121 136 Cee o p MH2 M71 1442 
Latin 1 (El) 12 84 2 Ii -928 96 EuGe 1 Cadmo 7 
2 Lil 867 900 3 12 1256 1161 2 BGT 750 
3 L2 1037 1118 4 13 83.8 86.2 - Econ. 1 (E64) — de 
4 L 3 95.2 88.2 5 Constant (E7) 440 41.0 
5 Constant 6 Constant 2 Eco. 1 327 421 
6 Constant 7 Constant ' 
A Gouna 8 Constant B. P. } eens ass sg 
onstan ' ‘ 9.6 
(Pres) Gen. Sc. 1 Entering Class Book 1 BP 2 131.5 1421 
French 1 (E1) 473 49.4 i 2 87.2 2 Bk 1 85.6 92.3 
2 F1 100.2 102.6 3 Bk 2 65.0 58.2 
3 F2 1598 159.1 El. Bio. 1 Entering Class 4 ‘Bk 3 - 78.9 91.6 
4 F 3 82.7 79.8 2 E.B. 1 93.7 88.9 5 Constant 
5 F4 66.0 67.6 6 Constant 
6 F 5 84.6 92.7 Ad. Bio. 1.  E.B.2 110.4 115.9 CAA 1 Constant 
7 Constant 2 A.B. 1 81.7 85.8 2 Constant 
g Constant Physics 1 Constant GEL: I E.7 322 31.9 
(Pres) ; 2 Constant Pe 
German 1 El 13.3 14.2 £ Sten. 1 yf bes 108.5 ° 118.5 
2 G 93.9 88.0 Chem. 1 E 2 - 38.4 © 45.6 2 St 1 73.5 74.4 
3 G 2 > 127.6 R248 2 C1 - 830 91.4 3 St 2 70.00 74.0 | 
4 a x PESH ; e _  Physiog. 1 i Cotsen = ea Tf ' LS KAL . TEA -a hiai 















M 


Age B 


A D Zc D A B c 
Spanish 1 (E1) 560 644 El. Alg 1 CC1 631 599 (E1) 824 2807 
2 S 1 86.1 85.9 i 2 EA 1 877 89.9 3 T1 435 763 
3 S 2 80.4 80.9 Geom. 1 EA 2 150.9 141.1 4 X2 93.9 96.6 
4 5a 80.8 84.7 2 PG 1 90.9 96.0 (T 3 of) 
5 Constant Int. Alg. 1 PG 2 649 66.9 (2 terms) 
6 Constant Trig. Constant 5 ago) 63.9 67.6 
Adv. Alg. Constant Constant 
So. 1 Geom. Constant 
Art 1 Ei 88.7 87.7 
2 Art 1 96.3 97.9 
3 Art 2 146.4 145.5 
4 Art 3 93.6 93.8 
Music 1 Entering Class 
2 Mus. 1 96.6 105.9 | 
3 Mus. 2 154.6 166.9 
4 Postponed to term 
Boys , All other subjects in curriculum as Major Art, Major Music, Art Weaving, 
Health aa- are La 104.7 Cooking, Sewing, Shop, etc., have constant registers. 
3 H E 2 170.1 164.6 | 
4 H E3 96.1 97.8 
5 H E 4 105.7 110.4 ; . “ ” 8 . > 
6 HES 932 1046 N ote: When subjects marked “constant” will begin to vary, some correlated 
7 HE6 989 93.7 subject will be found. 
8 HE7 921 85.1 
Girls 
Health Ed. 1 Entering Class 
2 HE1 916 93.2 
3 H E 2 180.6 216.0 
4 H E3 97.1 89.9 
5 H E 4 103.1 102.9 
6 HE5 85.3 103.7 
7 H E 6 100,1 119.4 
8 H E 7 101.6 108.7 
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The above method took care of 
all subject-grades except those © 
the first term. ‘These were treated 
in a slightly different mannet. The 
estimates of English 1 and of 
other subjects which catered €x- 
clusively to first-term pupils wers 
based on those of the entering 
class. All other estimates of first- 
term subjects which were not lim- 
ited to first-term pupils were based 
on this English 1 estimate. For 
example, French 1, consisting of 
first and second language pupils, 
always seemed to have about 45% 
of the English 1 register of the 
same term, so that once we esti- 
mated the figure for English 1, 
approximately 45% of this figure 
gave us our French 1 figure. Again 
using a five-term average, we ob- 
tained very dependable results. In 
Chart A, exclusive first-term sub- 
jects are marked “entering class,” 
whereas others are marked “present 
English 1.” 

In estimating our entering class, 
we found that the September class 
was always larger than the Feb- 
ruary class. In fact, our February 
entering class gave us a fairly good 
estimate of what to expect in Sep- 
tember, and vice versa. This figure 
was frequently checked by com- 
municating with the main Elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools from 
which we drew our students. We 
checked the sizes of their graduat- 
ing classes and compared them 
with previous classes. We also 

took into consideration any changes 
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boundary lines, and the like. 
experience shows us fairly acurat, 
results. 3 

All this, of course, was subje 
to changes in requirements in 
graduation. When this Occurte ii 
our figures had to be revised. HAN 


of conditions such as change 
n 


was usually known in advance and 
so the change in estimate coy] d 
be taken care of in advance 


We needed one other estimate 
to help us organize the school: 
the progress grade estimate, Thi. 
is important in a large school be. 
cause of the necessity of dividing 


the school into two or mote ses- 


sions. The method used was sim- 
ilar to the method used in obtain. 
ing our subject-class figures. We 
noticed that the size of any pro- 
gress grade of one term was 4 
certain percentage of the previous 
progress grade of the previous 
term. We used these percentages 
to obtain our estimates.. 


Is our method effective? The 
proof is in the results. 
B below is shown the actual an 
estimated number of classes in fout 
representative departments. Nem 
rally, certain discrepancies %7 
between estimates and actua 2 
ures. But then the discrepant 
are slight and are easily ap Es 
of by our subject-method oi 

trol, Ww! 
gramming. This con™ > ofthe 
mentioned at the pegs 
article, is the great advan 





| 
| 


‘ 


Ow. . 
ever, this change in requirement 







In Chat 


.. method of programming. Pro- 
a ming one department at a 
oe we can easily abolish a class 
g grade and in its place 
y te one in another grade where 
pr (e. g. two English 1’s and 
lish 7 were dropped and 
‘one English 4, one 


cf 


one Eng 
one English 3, 


Other methods may show sim- 
larly . efficient results, but even 
more important than the efficacy of 
this method is the fact that the 


' tea : 
chers are relieved of an enor- 


= 

SA amount of clerical work. The 

= ers have nothing to do with 
Mates or primary cards. In 


. act, they are not disturbed with 


/ 


English 5, and one English 6 were 
created, as shown in Chart B). 
The total classes for the depart- 
ment remain either the same or 
change very slightly. Before we 
can make changes, however, we 
ascertain whether our teacher allot- 
ment can take care of them. 


CHART B 
September, 1937 i 
No. of Classes 
i Av. Size of , , Av. Size of 
Subject Estimate Actual Class Subject Estimate Actual Class 
_ E TA ‘ae aa an ‘ 
ish 1 9 7 35.7 C: C. 1 8 7 38.0 
English 5 44 14 346  ||Int. Hist. 2 2 2 37.0 
3 30 31 37.6 Md. Hist. 1 17 18 37.7 
4 30 31 39.9 Z *-T8 18 36.7 
5 27 28 36.6 Am. Hist. 1 26 27 35.5 
6 29 30 37.1 2 19 20 36.6 
7 24 23 38.7 G ol 2 12 11 37.0 
8 22 22 37.3 EC Geo. 1 4 5 39.0 
—_ ss — 2 3 3 34.7 
l 185 186 Eco. 1 21 19 40.3 
Gen. Sci. 1 6 36.3 2 5 7 39.7 
2 7 7 35.6 ——_ —— 
Chem. 1 8 10 36.7 135 137 
; 2 9 9 37.7 Sten. 1 14 15 37.6 
Physiog. 1 3 3 34.0 2 12 12 37.3 
` 2 2 2 40.0 3 8 8 37.4 
Physics 1 3 2 39.5 4 7 6 34.0 
Eae 2 2 2 31.0 Sec. Pr. 1 2 2 40.0 
- Bio. A ; i 37.8 2 1 1 33.0 
; ; Type 1 13 12 SL 
Ad. Bio. 1 12 13 39.2 2 10 10 35.8 
2 11 12 36.2 3 12 12 38.3 
—— — 4 9 9 36.3 
75 74 5 7 6 \ 34.0 
95 93 


the following term’s program and 
are not aware of the fact that it 
is being worked on until a few 
days before the week of Regents 
examinations. At that time, all 
that the pupils need do is to fill 
in the general information asked 
for, including present program, 
and elect Health Education, Hy- 
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giene, Music and Art Appreciation 
(nothing else) for the following 
term. On the Monday following 
Regent’s week, the prefect teacher 
enters the pupils’ final grades in 
all subjects on this card, and at 
that time the pupils, knowing of 
their success or failure in the varti- 
ous subjects, elect next term's pro- 
gram. The pupils have, during 
the term, been interviewed by pro- 
gram advisers or grade advisers 
and given. instruction and infor- 
mation about future programs. Our 
advising system (reported in HIGH 
Points, January, 1934) lends it- 
self very effectively to helping pu- 
pils elect their new programs. We 


feel that an election made when | 


the pupils have definite knowledge 
of their present term’s success of 
failure, is a more intelligent election 
than one made during the term. 
Experience shows us that this is so. 
Requests for changes in program 
at the beginning of a term have 
been cut down from more than a 
thousand to a few hundred. Most 
of these requests are made by 
seniors who have to fulfill certain 
requirements for graduation. This 
has eased our problem of equali- 
zation at the beginning of the term 
and has permitted us to get started 
very quickly. In fact, our classes 














in major subjects, those meetin, 
five times a week, ate set jp E 
first week. ~ 


We have not sacrificed the A k: 
sideration of the needs of indivi 
ual pupils to the gods of efficien be: 
The method of estimating ual k: 
does not prevent the formation a 
special classes. In fact, it in 
them because our master chap oa 
any term is ready early in a 
previous term and so we are able 
to consider more carefully the for. 
mation and placing of special 
classes requested by the varioys 
chairmen. The number of suh 
classes in our school is proof tha 
the first consideration of our or- xi 
ganization is the child. 















RA a 


In conclusion, we feel that the 
primary function of a teacher is i 
to teach. We know that a certain 
amount of clerical work must be f 
done by all teachers. Any method — 
of organization which helps relieve — ; 
the teacher of some of this work — 
and at the same time is efficient — 
and does not harm the child’s wel- È 
fare is one worthy of considera- 
tion. We havent the perfect a 
method, but we are striving bY i. } 
constant changes to improve. . 

I. BERT LEVINE: 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 


RERNE 


ingl 


WHAT MARGIE AND JOE THINK 
ABOUT SCHOOL 


out time that the myth 
of the whining school boy creep- 
. „ like a snail to school be dis- 
eh d. In its place must be ac- 
an the new entente cordiale 
Pen teacher and student. Why 
should a boy of today glance long- 
y at an enticing pond on his 
way to school? For the most 
art he lives in cities where ponds 
are few and far between. And if 
there is one, as like as not, his 
teacher will take the entire class 
there, equipped with mother’s 
soup strainer, to have a magnifi- 
cent time searching for wrigglers, 
shiners and crawfish. | 
But a theory is one thing, a 
fact another. The opportunity to 
prove my point occurred when an 
ex-teacher of science let loose a 
blast upon the school in the De- 
cember, 1936 issue of The Forum. 
In an opus entitled “What is a 
Teacher Worth?” Dr. Jean Rico- 
chet Boyd averred that as a gen- 
eral thing most teachers are over- 
r 
TA plish what it sets out 
È ‘s I read the article, I found 
P-hole after loop-hole in his 
argument, But th : 
ip hardi u at, I thought, 
a ea ri strange, After all, I 
e; Sr and it does not take 
TAR - talectic materialism to 
Which one that the side upon 
S bread is buttered is 


It is ab 





the only correct side. So I de- 
cided to select representative ex- 
cerpts, selections which would be 
a sort of miniature digest of the 
article, mimeograph and present 
them to my classes. 

Next, taking my students by 
surprise, I gave them the digest 
to read as a homework assign- 
ment. But before distributing it 
I made no plea urging them to 
come to the aid of their anxious 
teacher. I told them to write ex- 
actly what they thought about the 
truth of the excerpts and that in 
the interests of impartiality they 
might or might not sign their 
papers. Also, beneath each excerpt, 
I had placed one or more ques- 
tions to help them in organizing 
their answers. In framing these, 
I tried to avoid giving them a 
leading character. 

As for my conclusions, I shall 
not try to present results of a 
statistical nature; all I can do is 
to present representative opinions 
of the students with some brief 
interpolations of my own. 

Here is the first excerpt: 

Always in every class were 
one or two or three—no more 

—who learned easily and were 

really interested. The others 

were full of mistaken ideas, 
plain blank ignorance, total lack 
of any real understanding—it 
was incredible. In tests of 
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physics many of the og 

were plainly idiotic; they di 

did not even make sense. 

a. What do you think of the 
truth of the above? 

b. What might he have done 
to increase the interest of 
his students in the subject he 


taught? 





Siteen year old Gabriel God- 
man, an excellent student of biol- 
ogy, writes in answer to the above: 

I don’t think the quotation 

is at all true. In general, I 

should say that students are 

well-meaning and generally in- 
terested if the subject is at all 
well-taught. Of course, most of 
them cannot be very bright. 

But assuming that this teach- 
er’s students were uninterested, 
what could have been the rea- 
son for it? Well, it may have 
been that they were compelled 
to take up something for which 
they had no real interest or use. 
But the teacher could have made 
a real effort to sell them. the 
subject. 


An unknown, calling himself 
by the cognomen of “Mr. Khay- 
yam,” expresses the prevailing senti- 
ment of the students when he 
writes: 

I think the statement should 
have been worded like this: Al- 
ways in every class were one or 
two or three—no more—who 
didn’t learned (sic) easily and 
weren't really interested. 
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cerpt: 


However, the . t4 






And now, for the seconq k 


The main difficulty was nl A 
preserving order. Every a 


ond kid seemed to be no Sec, 







t bis É 


but a roughneck. Fully theca ) 


fourths of my energy had ty ied 
used in maintaining some kin 
of discipline, with one-fourth à 
left for, presumably, teachin 
It was like sitting on the Jid 5 
a box containing wildcats: cated 
up the least little bit and the, 
paws would be in the seat of 
your pants. . 
Three or four hoodlums cnn 
completely demoralize a clas, | 
If these few can be kicked out — 
of a class it is not so bad. One 
top sergeant from the regular 
army, given the necessary au. 
thority, could have solved the 
whole asinine mess in a day. 
a. How many classes do you 
remember where the above i 
was true? Bi. 
b. Could the teacher, Mr. 
Boyd, have solved his 
problem of discipline 1 
any other way without 
calling out the army? 
Charles Green asserts: 
It is entirely true 
or three hoodlums 
pletely demoralize 4 


| 
some people the } 
and they will take advante™ | 
| 










that tw? 
can com 
cl ass. Give 


the utmost. The 1 Fi 
fer and the teacher 1$ aad 
e 


never curb innocent 


the students will become 
d may even develop 
I advocate that Mr. 
ld laugh along with 
s and cultivate their 


since 
resentf ul an 


complexes. 
oyd shou 


his student 


friendship. 
oseph Peikes asseverates: 


Mr. Boyd should have used 
a little manly or womanly tact 
and his troubles would have 


been all over. 

A fine lad is Seymour Gold- 
stein whose heart lies with the 
basketball team. He diagnoses Mr. 
Boyd's difficulties as follows: 


What Mr. Boyd did was to 


allow himself to be the underdog 
but once. After that his classes 
lost respect for him and he was 
through. 


And again, we end our discus- 
sion of this excerpt with a repre- 
sentative opinion; this one from 
the occult pen of “Ram Tah, the 
magician.” 

_ I have had a few classes like 

that, but that was long ago when 

I went to the elementary school. 

When the teacher succeeded in 

quieting the rowdies in those 

Classes, he was really doing 

Something for the community. 

But in most of my classes, the 

teacher has to yell once or twice 

real seriously and everyone is 

2 ag as a lamb. And the 
a A doesn’t really have to 

` A quiet heart-to-heart talk 


will 
aa usually rescue the wrong- 





Excerpt number three: 


In the end, I did not even 


try to teach the simple stuff of 
the textbooks written for high 
schools. They were too diff- 
cult for the students. I settled 
down, finally, to the dull, stupid, 
insipid routine of the rest of the 
high school. I expected nothing 
and got nothing. 

a. Do you find high school 
dull? If so—why? If 
not, what are some factors 
that make it worth while? 

A student who feels strongly on 
the subject of home assignments 
ends on a note of laughter remi- 
niscent of Pagliacci: 

I find high school worth- 
while because it gives me some- 
thing to do to keep my mind 
and body in the pink of con- 
dition. But sometimes its your 
hard luck to -come across a 
teacher who treats you like a 
baby and gives you hours and 
hours of homework. That hap- 
pened to me this term. I keep 
on doing it although it’s driving 
me crazy. If teachers had to 
do the same amount of home- 
work that they give the stu- 
dents, it would be a different 
story. Some day, they'll pass a 
law making teachers do home- 
work and then I'll laugh, Ha! 
Ha! 

Sam Ehrlich turns not only legal- 
istic but juridical in his comment. 

Yes—I find high school dull. 
The same routine day after day. 
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languages there were p 4 


at the table that we never finish 


Bri test while aspects of 
teachers who do not uA ars of them, bui Ute ur countries acts. Du . 
ye > Dut ‘notes 0 The fourth excerpt: 


stand that there is a higher Jaw 
than the laws of the school— 
the Law of Humanity. Why 
should our parents have to sign 
our report cards, for example. 
In college, they don’t get report 
cards. Students should be al- 
lowed to leave their classrooms, 


also, to get a little fresh aif. 


Checking on “cutting” could 
easily be done. If the principal 
wants my plan, he can have it 
within three days. 

Snub-nosed Herman Eisenman, 


faithful attendant of the chalk and 


erasers, answers: 


My feeling towards high 
school changes with the wind, 
so to speak. I sometimes feel 
grudgingly towards my teachers 
for the amount of homework I 
get, but that’s only a small part 
of school. If I pass all my 
subjects I feel great and have 
many thoughts in my mind for 
the future. If I fail, all my 
thoughts are visa versa (sic) 
and I hate the very thought of 
school. 

The fourth excerpt: 
In history it was dates and 









single student, sO far be i: Ne 


find out, could honest] <o ld 
or write or understand an eS 
eign language he had learneg ,_ 
school. va 
a. What do you think of 4 ) 
criticism that has the 
made of the teaching . 
history. , 
school ? 
b. Of languages? 

First we call upon our he : 
artillery, Gabriel Godman, from 
whom we have already heard. Hi, 
rolling rhetoric may well- bea 
heritage from his father, rabbi and 
principal of a Hebrew school 

I take exception with the 
author. His criticism, again, is 
not only stupid and unfounded 
but shows an obvious absene ` 
of scientific research and a cleat 
prejudice. I, for one, am nd 
only interested in foreign lan 
guages but have been trying t0 
perfect myself by correspon 
dence with friends in Europe 

I know that this may 0° 

true of most students, but | | 

know quite a few who hae E 


Is it true of your 


` 













a 8 


m, 


FA 


whose history teachers 
are straight-laced conservatives 
who wont stand for the least 
tiny criticism against our coun- 


try. 
Lillian Unger holds to Mr. 


f riends 


f 


Boyd's opinion: 


= 


J -have taken three years of 
French and can say very nicely, 
“If the weather is nice, I shall 
take a walk,” but I should be 
scared to death to have to enter 


a French restaurant and order a | 


meal, But still a foreign 
language is lovely to study, it is 
a new interest, something dif- 
ferent, something colorful. 
James Gokchoff: 

The author should wake up 
to what is being taught in 
school today. In history, in- 
stead of battles and dates, we 
learn about highly important 
economic and social facts, some- 
thing that we all need to know 


in later life as intelligent citi- 
zens. 


Finally, a word from Mariano 


Pistorino: 


The statement about a lan- 


My wife is almost uncon- 
scious that there is such a 
division of human knowledge as 
geography. She doesn’t know 
if St. Louis, for instance, 1s on 
Lake Michigan or on the Gulf 
of Mexico. One day she asked 
me if in going from Pittsburgh 
to Washington, one would pass 
through Boston; yet she has 
been in all these towns, in fact, 
has lived in Washington three 
years. 

Does this mean that my wife 
is some sort of imbecile. Posi- 
tively not. This sublime ig- 
norance of geography—yjust pre- 
cisely what difference has it made 
to her? The answer is that it 
has made precisely no difference 
whatsoever. Geography is for 
aviators, ship captains, map- 
makers and diplomats, and all 
others who want or need to 
know about it. 

a. What do you think about 
the author’s belief that 
ignorance of geography 
will never harm his wife? 

Declares William Westcott who 
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| w is false. Before I learned 
f ny here at James Monroe 
‘ag 0 ite School, I could speak very 

Of course, in the teaching A {ia with my father and mother 
history, much depends up fu: F Sicilian pa tongue is the 
individual teachet. ne oul h talect. Now that I 
indivi Long alway’ “ve taken Italian for a year 


a 
always, and m 5 and a 
al es point out the defect half, we talk so much 


apparently subscribes to the kinder, 
küche and kirche doctrines of 
woman's place: 

Certainly ignorance of geog- 
raphy will do her no harm. 
Her place is in the home; she's 
not going to travel all over the 
world. 


been corresponding regulary ; 
A young lady who hande 
her paper unsigned, writes: 


battles and so on; no mention of 
the influence of geography, the 
pressure of population, the effect 
of inventions; and it was all 
‘very patriotic—the brave and 
honest Americans against the 
cowardly and swinish British 
and Mexicans. In modern 
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Mary Rullo thinks otherwise: 

A person who wants to travel, 
and who doesn’t, must know 
where he or she is going and 
how to get there. If you don't, 
you will be stranded in one 
place all your life for fear of 
getting lost. Wont that be 
fun? 


Another: 
If I had a wife like that, I 


would never let go of her hand 
or she would never find her 
way back. But I don’t believe 
that Mr. Boyd’s wife is as much 
of an imbecile as he makes her 
out to be. I'd think twice be- 
fore I’d tell everybody such 
things about my wife. 
Finally, we hear from Lillian 
Unger: | 
In social circumstances, her 
ignorance of geography will 
harm her. While others are 
talking about geography, she 
will sit there, a wallflower, 
lonely, with nobody to talk to. 
And now, for the last excerpt: 

I told them that it was their 
own funeral if they did not 
study; that it made no difference 
to be personally whether they 
Jearned anything or not. 

I wanted to see the effect of 
my speech. The next day I 
asked a boy why he didn’t make 
some slight effort to get along 
and to do better. The answer 
was illuminating. He said, 
“Well, Mr. Boyd, you told us 
that you were not interested in 





A: 
us. So why should w Aa 
What’s the use?” ' study) 

I really didn’t know 


sense or I for expecting him 


sense of the student? 

b. Of Mr. Boyd’s sense? 
From the east comes an A 
luminating answer, this time fren 
“Abdul, the Bulbul Ameer.” (The 
glee club has been singing a Song. 
with that title.) °° m 
The present idea is all wrong. 
Teachers never fail but students : 


do. Why, I don’t know, If | 


poor teachers like Mr, Boyd 
would worry about each student — 


separately, the toupee busines $ 


would flourish. 


= Seymour Goldstein, from whom 


we have already heard, replies: 


Mr. Boyd's sense is very child 1 | 
ish. He was given a job to do | 


and he wasn’t doing it. The 


trouble is simply this: Mr. Bod f 
teaches for monetary purpose — 


and not for the betterment of 


youth. That is bad. = 


And a concluding observ 
from Gabriel Godman: A 
The student 1s shortsight™ 
But that, of course, is forge 
able in a young P% 
fact, that is one © 
for which he is sent to hot 


gon. 


We do not expect ar sft 
the intelligence of a ae eco 


or of some 2 ults, 


Whig 
of the two, he or I, Was RR | 
bigger fool—he for having nt 


the reaso™ | 





have sense. l to ji 


a. What do you think of th 4 








i 
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Mr. Boyd does not 
thought, recognize his duty of 
a the willing students, and 
we are many of them in each 
class, at all times; to keep his 
sense of humor and to be fair. 
Perhaps this is difficult but it 
has been done and is being done 
by countless teachers who : are 

“carrying On A good fight. 
What is significant is -not that 
Dr. Boyd's arguments have been 
effectively disposed of by the stu- 
dents but that here, in a particular 
school, the youngsters have demon- 
strated a teal entente cordiale 
embracing themselves and those 
who teach. The point of view of 
the student and teacher merged 
not through discipline imposed 
from above but through a sin- 
cetely thought out argument based 
on the common sense of the 
adolescent. So much is significant. 
Lack of space does not permit 
me to answer Dr. Boyd’s argu- 
ments in detail. I believe that 
what he has written should be 
considered as the rationalization of 
a Ph.D. compelled to deal with 
EN young people who will not 
into the logical test tubes of 


his mind. His kind we have met 


before. Pink from the university, 


cee foot in the high school 
m smell of the laboratory 
nae im. He sees before him 
arin typists, grocers and 
ie S but white-smocked scien- 

* He looks upon Margie and 





Joe seated before him and realizes 
not the earthly ambit of their de- 
sires, their movies, parties, friend- 
ships, their uncertainties and hopes. 
For he prefers them as mirror- 
images of himself, disciplines of 
the laboratory, ministrants of 
guinea pigs and devotees of 
graphs. 


At first these Phi Beta Kappas 
walk a little dreamily through the 
noisy corridors of the high school; 
nothing seems to touch them; 
they dwell upon their unfinished 
experiments in the university. Ad- 
ministrative assistants hesitate to 
speak to them concerning delayed 
attendance reports and other de- 
tails, such is the awe in which they 
are held. Ordinary teachers have 
been known to blush and stammer 
in their presence as who would 
not in the presence of such ex- 
traordinary intellectual attainments. 


Soon nostalgia settles upon them, 
a longing for their true spiritual 
home, the university. They be- 
come genuinely unhappy, besides 
being annoyed by the harvest of 
discipline problems that arise. 
But they never harbor the vain 
ambition to come down to the 
level of their students; that Margie 
or Joe’s restiveness might be the 
result of their bringing in un- 
digested chunks from the works 
of specialists is a thought that 
never occurs to them. They never 
forget themselves so far as to 
simplify their teaching; it is much 
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easier to accuse their students of 
idiocy. — 

And as time goes on, their busy 
minds begin to construct magnifi- 
cent rationales for giving YP 
teaching; the clamor, the disorder, 
the questioning stemming from 
the logic of the immature, the 
shades that never work, the lesson 


lans, the f/ħegessity, for making | 
chet oolMASTER IN NEW York | 


É FIRST SCHOOL 
Despite the numerous anxieties 
and uncertainties which beset them 
when they embarked upon the 
hazardous undertaking of settling 
in the New World, our early 
Dutch forbears did not overlook 
what had always been to them 
a serious consideration—the educa- 
tion of their children. “Neither 
the perils of war, nor the busy 
pursuit of gain, nor the excite- 
ment of political strife ever caused 
them to neglect the duty of edu- 
cating their offspring.” From al- 
most the earliest beginnings pro- 
vision was made for teachers, as 
well as for ministers of the 
church, to accompany the settlers 
to New Amsterdam. 

We have today in our city a 
staff of more than 35,000 teachers. 
It might be of some interest to 
them to know something of the 
personality and of the character 
of the man who, after all, was 
the forerunner of so great and 
long a line in the task of educat- 
ing the young people of this city 
—the first schoolmaster of New 
York, Adam Roelantsen. His ca- 
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attendance reports, all these 
into their considerations, 
And sooner—if they can ‘fF Bi 
it—or later, they give up. nae | 
school teaching, return to the 4 | 
versity and in their spare momen a | 
write an opus entitled ‘What ; $ E: 
Teacher Worth?” Sa | 
LEON NoRDAU DIAMOND | 
James Monroe High School W 

















reer, as we turn back the Pages of. | 
history, might seem to us today |] 
to have been more suited to , 
röle in a comic opera than to the 
classroom. M 
Succeeding generations have be. 
stowed little honor on -the early 
Dutch schoolmasters of New Am. 
sterdam—either as scholars or peda- 5 
gogues. It was probably as true J 
there as elsewhere for many years ; 
afterward that men with little or 
no aptitude for teaching used’ the 
profession merely as a stepping 
stone to more prominent or more 
lucrative careers. However that f 
may be, it fell to the lot of the f 
early Dutch inhabitants here © | 
make a conspicuously unfortunate | 
choice in their first schoolmaster 
It is extremely likely that the un 
savory record of Adam Roelantsens 
career was, in a large mea 
responsible for the poo! rca 
tion of his successors in the Ty 
of later generations. Imos | 
Unfortunately we know o 
nothing regarding Roelants?® ing i 
teacher. His methods of A are | 
discipline and scholastic 49! 


EED a on a 
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- can, per 


r to us, except what 
closed Ce entially deduce from 
we we have of his 
the knowledge probably differed 
little from these mediocrities 
p as training and aptitude is 
d. There is however a 
onsiderable amount of data avail- 
ble regarding his private life 
outside the classroom—and this, 
mainly from the minutes of the 
court records of the times. We 
haps, surmise a good deal 
from these as to the type of 
teacher he must have been. 

It is not definitely known when 
he began and terminated his serv- 
ice as schoolmaster. Some authori- 
ties claim that the first free school 
in America, with Roelantsen at the 
head, was established during the 
year of his arrival in New Am- 
sterdam, 1633. Others maintain 
that he did not begin to teach 
until 1638. The difference in the 
dates is important only in the dis- 
cussion which raged many years 
later over the question as to which 
of the early colonies could claim 
the honor of having established 


yely 
as fa 


the first. school in our history. 


Adherents of the Boston Latin 
“a which was established in 

35, claim for it the honor of 
being the oldest school in America. 
oe inasmuch as Roelantsen’s 
hal still exists today in Man- 
ik * as the School of the Col- 
the e Reformed Dutch Church, 
ee if the earlier date 1633 is 

Pted, it would seem that our 


city is entitled to the honor of 
primacy in the field of education. 

The first schoolmaster’s salary 
was not a very large one. It 
amounted to 360 florins a year, or 
about $144 in our money. He 
could not have taught many pupils 
since he conducted his classes in 
his home which, in all probability, 
was little different from the small, 
crude log cabins of the other 
original settlers. The house stood 
where Stone Street in downtown 
Manhattan’ now is. Some time 
elapsed before a more regular and 
permanent site for the education 
of their youngsters could be de- 
termined upon by the Dutch burgh- 
ers of the little town. Efforts to build 
a permanent school house were 
really not made until about 1642 
after Roelantsen had been relieved 
of his duties. But the financial 
difficulties which confronted the 
young colony were so pressing that 
time and again funds collected for 
that purpose had to be diverted 
to other communal uses, especially 
for protection and defense against 
the ever-present Indian menace. It 
seems that as ‘late as 1647 the 
citizens of New Amsterdam com- 
plained to the Dutch West India 
Company that no school house had 
yet been built and that “the school 
is kept very irregularly, by this 
or that, according to his. fancy, 
as long as he sees fit.” In all 
likelihood, it was not until after 
the English took over New Am- 
sterdam that a definite domicile for 
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the “oldest school in America” 

was established, 

To go back, however: our first 
schoolmaster was born in Dockum, 
or Dokkum, in northern Holland 
and came to New Amsterdam in 
1633 at the age of 27. He seems 
to have developed, even at that 
tender age, an amazing predilec- 
tion for litigious scrapes and en- 
tanglements which kept him in- 
volved with his neighbors for the 
next twenty years or so and which 
provide us with practically all the 
information we have of him. 

It appears that he was married 
twice, his first wife being a well- 
to-do widow with a daughter. 
This marriage evidently brought, 
for a time only, some measure 
of alleviation to a career that was 
a constant struggle to make both 
ends meet. It was, incidentally, 
this venture which later brought 

him into his first lawsuit. It 
appears that one Cors Pretersen, 
his step-daughter’s husband, sued 
the town schoolmaster for the 
balance of the patrimony due him 
and unlawfully withheld by the 
latter. In deciding the case, the 
court ordered Roelantsen to make 
restitution to the sum of 12 
florins, 10 stivers, or about five 
dollars in present-day money. 

The strange character of the man 
seemed to rise to the surface at 
about this time. There are no 
doubt some people, probably by 
nature of quarrelsome disposi- 
tions, who seem endowed with 
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inordinate propensities toward lit, =F monetary 
In the se 


gation. But the like of Ag 
Roelantsen, I venture to say : a 


rarely ever seen. Perhaps it wag 4 | 


1 T 


the time and the environment me i 


lived in. Small towns are notora 
ous for their gossips and rum 
mongers. Perhaps it was the , a f 
ing nature of the man himself, Ha ; 
evidently seemed quite fond a 
prying into his neighbors’ aai 
and then broadcasting his obsetyą. 


tions to the world at large—that 1 


is, in New Amsterdam, ie 

At any rate he became ta part , 
to a series of. slander suits which 
were rather startling in their com. 
plications. It seemed that Roe. 
lantsen had on a former occasion. 
in company stated that “he did 
not care about the country or the — 
council.” This utterance being 
subsequently publicly reported by 
one of his listeners, he at once 
sued the reporter. He lost. In 
his chagrin apparently, he brought 
suit against three other people 
whose only offense appeared to be 


E 


i 
i, 


that they had testified against him a 


at the earlier trial. Two of ose 
defendants turned around and A 
brought counter-suits against uoa 
In one of the latter suits, he a0- 4 
mitted, “in the presence ok 
court that he (Roelantsen) i p 
nothing to say against the pa | 
and knows and esteems him F it 
an honest man.” Out ” ie 


master here evident 






rder to avo 


before judgment was es, | | 


against him, in O 
























' his tongue. 
he and a woman named Blanche 


mi 


penalty. for his offense. 
cond of these counter- 
.. both parties were evidently 
ilty of slander, being 


“condemned each to pay twenty- 
ye stivers (50 cents) to the 
» The third man slandering 


of 
š guilty and received 


him was found 
the same punishment. 
His comparatively poor score in 


this series evidently did not deter 


Roelantsen Or teach him to hold 
Somewhat later, both 


Ael were “ordered to cease slander- 
ing one another on pain of being 
fined.” In a still later case he 
was forced to pay two florins, 10 
stivers (about $1), to the poor 
after admitting that he knew noth- 
ing against the plaintiff's wife and 
nevertheless had slandered her. 
Besides a ready tongue, it is 
evident from the record that 
Adam Roelantsen was a man of 
parts. The piece of litigation 


which has aroused most interest 


in his career was that which 
Showed that he took in washing 
while exercising his duties as 
teacher, In 1640, it appears that 
sued one Gilles De Voocht 
Bat ae bill after having 
a is linen. The defense 
W j stated that the agreement 
a OF services to be done for a 
< and that inasmuch as the 


year 

not a not up, Roelantsen could 
collect. The court so held 

: spite ` 


assumptions that this 


t 
Proved Roelantsen could not get 


along on his meager salary, it 
seems more likely that New York’s 
first schoolmaster conducted a laun- 
dry business as a sideline. 

In 1646 during his absence on 
a trip to Holland, his wife died 
leaving four children with nobody 
to look after them. The city 
fathers were compelled to appoint 
four neighbors as guardians for 
them until their father returned. 
He no sooner did, than he was 
arrested on two charges. One was 
for a violation of the customs 
laws and the other a new slander 
charge for something he had said 
in Holland. Luck however was 
with him at this time. He was 
the victor in both cases. 

Immediately after, however, he 
was again involved in a legal 
tangle. This time it was the cap- 
tain of the ship on which he 
had returned who sued for his 
passage money. Roelantsen’s de- 
fense was that it had been agreed 
to give him free passage provided 
he worked his way across and said 
his prayers. He evidently was able 
to produce evidence to prove that 
he had done both, for he won 
this case too. 

During that same year he 
reached the lowest point of degra- 
dation in his career. His worst 
offense, a criminal assault upon a 
neighbor's wife, was committed in 
December 1646. Evidently the 
patience of the authorities was just 
about exhausted. It was felt that 
such conduct was intolerable and 
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that erstwhile town schoolmaster 
(his service is believed to have 
been terminated in 1642) was 
condemned “to be taken to the 
place where justice is usually exe- 
cuted and there to be scourged 
with rods and then to be banished 
as an example to others.” But 
this sentence was never carried 
out. The fact that it was winter 
and that his motherless children 
would be left alone caused the 
authorities to postpone its execu- 
tion. The turbulent political sit- 
uation at the time, involving the 
removal of the unsavory Kieft 
and the appointment of Peter 
Stuyvesant as his successor caused 
Roelantsen’s case to be forgotten, 
with the result that he never was 
punished for his terrible offense. 
Under the new regime fortune 
seemed for a time to favor him. 
He was, strangely enough, ap- 
pointed to assist as provost in the 
administration of justice. It was 
not long, however, before he be- 
came again involved—this time 
with his superior officer. It ap- 
pears that he was ordered to stand 
watch at a tavern door while his 
chief was inside. The good cheer 
and merriment available within 
evidently proved too much for, 
him. He deserted his post and 
entered. His superior spying him, 
asked him why he did not remain 
outside and keep watch as he was 
ordered. When Roelantsen re- 
plied that there was nothing to 
keep watch over the provost 
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shouted, “Throw the blackguarg o 3 
of doors.” Roelantsen soon foy Sut 
himself outside. 
A few years later, he ae 
upon another phase of his che a “a 
ed career. His occupation in 1658 A 
according to court records, appear | 
to have been that of a wog q ki 4 
ter. In that year, one Stoffel El 3 
was charged with having “calle E | 
Adam Roelantsen, the woodcutte, — 
from his work and then attacked G 
and beat him on the public street” 
Elsers probably received just prov. j 
ocation for his action for the 
court released him on his onl 
recognizance. ae 
The last instance of litigation 
in which Roelantsen appeared oc 
curred shortly after and seems to 
indicate that he had again changed — 
his mode of living. 
He was sued on a bill for some 
pork which he admitted receiving S 
but did not pay for because it 
was bad. Being evidently a dealer 
in meats, he had sold .it to one | 
Luycas Eldersen who refused pay | 
ment because of its condition. The & 
court found against Roelantset, 
whereupon he in turn sued ee, a 
sen for his damages and recov Tai 
From this time 09, this 
ho has the 
traordinary character, W frst 
honor of having been the 5 
schoolmaster in this city, dis@P P; A 
from the records. One hon 
hend n0oW © g 
haps easily compre 
a reputation such as he he 
the 
besmirch and befoul : 
acters of the men who 
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People are too often prone 
d the group in the light 
dividual representing it. 
becomes all the more 
amazing and exasperating perhaps 
when one realizes that the duties 
of the schoolmaster as set forth 
in his commission Were as follows: 

“To promote religious worship, 
ro read a portion of the Word 


of God to the people, to. endeavor 


ro regal 
of the in 
His career 


‘as much as possible to bring them 


up in the ways of the lord, to 
console them in their sickness, and 
to conduct himself with all dili- 
gence and fidelity in his calling so 
as to give others a good example 
as becometh a devout, pious, and 
worthy consoler of the sick, 
church-clerk, Precenter and School- 
master.” l 


BENJ. EDWARDS. 


Eastern District High School. 


METHODOLOGY OF THE JAMES MONROE 


HONOR SCHOOL, 


WITH PARTICULAR 


REFERENCE TO FIRST YEAR CLASSES* 


The pupils in our Honor School 
have been selected by our Guidance 
Department according to methods 
which are recognized to be the 
best available means of selection. 


= All the pupils chosen are superior 


to the norm in their ability to 
do academic work. They possess 
‘superior reading ability and have 
shown on tests their capacity for 
abstract thinking. Other assets 
which these pupils reveal in the 
classroom are: they like to read; 
they like to contribute to class 
discussion they are alert; they 

are interested in academic work. 
Our experience has shown that 
xi aa apt to possess certain 
S: restlessness; lack of power 


of . , , 
concentration; inaccuracy; lazi- 
a 


* ‘ 
og Paper was written as part of a 
o establish a basic point of view 


n SIC | 
School rng policy in the Honor 


chool. cal i James Monroe High 





ness; a tendency to jump to con- 
clusions, or to anticipate, not al- 
ways correctly, what the teacher 
will say; impatience with details; 
poor habits of study. 

The possession of such unfavor- 
able qualities does not mean that a. 
pupil does not belong in the Honor 
School. 

We may place the blame on the 
child’s previous training, if we 
wish, but we ought, rather, as soon 
as possible, to begin building the 
desirable qualities which we find 
lacking, and eradicating the un- 
desirable qualities they possess. 

At the age at which a pupil enters 
high school, his habits may still 


be modified; he is not yet “too | 


old to change.” When the child 
enters the new high school en- 
vironment, the time is suitable to 
begin inculcating new habits, since 
the child comes prepared to have 
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new things expected of him, as he 
expects also to learn new things. 

Undoubtedly it would be much 
easier for us to eliminate from 
the group pupils revealing certain 
deficiencies, and give ourselves the 
pleasure of working with pupils 
that had already developed de- 
sirable qualities of concentration, 
accuracy and so forth, and who 
therefore needed us least. Our 


purpose in segregating apt pupils — 


is to give them the attention they 

require to develop the ability 

which, without that attention, 
might not otherwise function fully. 

The Honor School as at present 

organized is a method, not a re- 
ward. Pupils did not ask to be 
put into it. They were assigned 
on the basis of placement tests. 

They have the capacity to learn. 

There is no guarantee that they 
have already learned desirable 
habits or attitudes. But they can 
be taught. 

It is not easier to teach pupils 
in the Honor School than normal 
pupils. Perhaps it is more diff- 
cult. Knowing that these pupils 
have the capacity to learn, we 
cannot help feeling a certain re- 
sponsibility in seeing to it that 
they do learn. This is not to 
ignore factors other than ability 
that influence learning. 

It is interesting to recall Mor- 
fison’s “mastery formula,” recom- 
mended as a guide for teaching 
procedure: “Pretest, teach, test, 


_ adapt procedure (i.e., reteach), re- 
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test, 


the pupils because they do net 
learn as quickly as we think the 
ought to. We may have Our ow 
standards of what honor Pupils 
ought to be, and if we exalt these 
standards far enough we will find 
that few or none of the upils 
will measure up to them. Aq] aa 
shall gain by this procedure ig 
the theoretic satisfaction of Stating 
(with no proof other than our 
own opinion), “These . are ir: 
honor pupils.” 

Our object in organizing the 
Honor School is not to set Up a 


theoretical standard in order tọ | 


eliminate those who do not mee 
it. It is the more constructive 


one of developing potentialities 


where they exist. 

If a pupil who, according to his 
ability, is expected to do good 
work fails to do so, we ought to 
try to find what factor is prevent- 
ing him from learning. 

1. Inattentiveness may have 
been the reason for his not heat- 
ing the teacher's initial explana- 
tion. We may take a moral ei 
and say that he should have pa 
attention. But this is probably e 
first time in his school life 
he has had to do mort aa 
listen a fraction of the time ‘3 
order to follow a lesson. ae 
unselected group in the eee T 
school he may have pan A 
very well by day r “ot 
period and attending to t 





to the point of learning 4 
We should not be impatient of R 





'ol 


he first or last five minutes 
period. This habit needs 
ection. That is our job. We 
F t not to take a discouraged 
Bande and say, “What can we 
do with a twelve- or thirteen-year- 
d who has not even developed 
such-and-such qualities?” 

2, Lack of the power of con- 
centration has been found to be 
a common fault. Immaturity may 
be the cause. As long as the ele- 


during t 
of the 


‘mentary schools skip bright pupils, 


we shall continue to get bright 
immature pupils in the high school. 
We cannot make children grow by 
stretching them. If they are im-- 


' mature, we shall have ‘to reckon 


with their immaturity in our teach- 
ing procedures, in the types of ap- 
peal we use in stimulating in- 
terest, in the types of response we 
are justified in’ expecting from 
them. 

3. Insufficient drill may ac- 
count for poor results. The bright 
pupil may grasp the initial presen- 
tation of a lesson so easily that 
the teacher is led to believe he 
understands it completely, and neg- 
lects to give sufficient drill. There 
IS no justification for thinking that 
these pupils do not require drill. 

e drill may be more varied, 
ee interesting, faster-moving, 
= it may not be omitted, or 
a reduced in quantity. Drill 

„cn More necessary with these 
Y aP S than with others because 
R fee learning required less 
» therefore less attention, and 


less time; hence, it may be more 
easily forgotten. ` 

4, The pupil may be afraid of 
the teacher. In several cases where 
pupils had been doing poorly, 
failing examinations, or responding 
poorly in class, interviews with the 


pupils resulted in a characteristic 


response: “I understand it when 
I am at home, but when the 
teacher asks me a question in class, 
I get scared and don’t know what 
to answer.” Or, “I get nervous 
and forget the answer.” In one 
case, reported by the school: psy- 
chologist, a pupil who was failing 
in algebra said, “I never know 
when to add and when to sub- 
tract.” It may have been quite 
indefensible for the child not to 
know what’ the teacher had un- 
doubtedly explained, but granted 
that he did not know, the result 
of reteaching would probably be 
learning; and one particular point 
not learned may have been the 
cause of a considerable amount of 
difficulty. 

5. Lack of self-confidence may 
act as a sort of paralyzing force. 
After the elementary school, in 
which he shone easily and won 
praise for his work, the pupil 
suddenly finds himself confronted 
with a more severe standard, and 
his confidence is shaken in his 
own ability. This is particularly 
true when the teacher uses the 
convenient weapon of the com- 
ment, ‘And you are supposed to 
be an Honor Pupil.” There is 
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no justification for this comment. 
It makes the pupil feel guilty for 
being in a classification which he 
is not responsible for creating. 
It places on him a burden which 
he did not seek, and will certainly 
result in an aura of unpleasantness 
which will become attached to the 
idea of school for the very pupils 
for whom school should be 4 
pleasant experience. No normal 
boy or girl wants to live at that 
high ethical plane where he must 
stand in constant fear of reproach 
because he is not doing as well 
as expected. We have organized 
the school especially to prevent 
such strain. The Year Plan is 
followed, so that even in cases 
where a pupil is apparently not 
maintaining himself, he will re- 
main in the Honor School for a 
year. It is expected that during 
this time the teachers will diagnose 


the difficulty, make efforts to ad- ° 


just the work, the method, the 
type of approach, and the like, 
- to the individual needs, and effect 
an improvement, that is, release 
the child's native powers. Atti- 
tudes of laziness or indifference, 
habits of imaccuracy and lack of 
concentration, may be present. 
That is why we give ourselves 
an entire year to correct them. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROCE- 

DURE IN FIRST YEAR HONOR 

CLASSES 

1. Such comments as: “And this 
is an Honor Class,” or “And you 
are supposed to be an honor pu- 
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pil,” should never be used, Thon 
i no more justification for them oa 
than for telling a dull pupil Ai 
he is stupid. H a 
2. Diagnosis of individual iy d 
ficulties will be worth the trouble 
it takes. aie 
3, Rate of progress should pe 
based upon class performance, no 
upon the teacher’s theoretic ide, 
of how fast an Honor Class ought 
to go. Br 
4, It has been the experience 
of many teachers that, in the þe. 
ginning, an Honor Class progresses 
more slowly than a normal class, 
This is due to the fact that honor 
pupils are apt to see implications a 
in what is presented that other 
pupils do not, and they wish to — 
talk all around the question. They 
wish to make observations which ay 
may not always be apposite, and 
find relationships between what 
they are learning and what they | 



















have learned or read in the past f 


The teacher may capitalize this 
readiness of observation by - 
fully directing it into correct chan- i i 
nels, without discouraging o sA 
pupil’s desire to contribute actively TA 
to the lesson. N 
5. Drill should be plentiful 4 
It should be based upon diagnos” 


difficulties experienced by thi 


` l 


pupil. Af 
6. Minimum assi iT: ; | 
optional additional ass! oi 


should be made 4 reguiat 
of the procedure 19 i 
so. that the ambitious pup 


m. 











ding abil 


earning high marks. 


the pupils earn. 


t least one volunteer assign- 
n each subject to look for- 
ch week. 

lize the pupil’s good 
ty by making the ad- 
ditional reading, where this type 
of work is possible or suitable. 

g. The minimum passing stand- 
tl should not be raised. To 
say, “In an, ordinary class, this 
might be accepted, but in this 
class I expect more of you” is 
cruel to the pupil and will make 
him find the Honor School irk- 


have # 
ment ! 
ward to €a 

7 Capıta 


= some. It is possible to find more 


pedagogically sound methods of 
stimulating ambition and effort. 
A high standard should be main- 
tained, and can be maintained, 
in a class where pupils are aca- 
demically-minded. The level of 
marks should be high. Marks 
cannot be distributed on the prin- 
ciple of the normal curve, since 


-this is not an unselected group. 


All these pupils are capable of 
It is the 
teachet’s task so to teach them 
that they do realize their capabili- 
ties. And when they have done 
Oy the teacher should reward 
achievement with the high marks 
Fully-realized 
Potentialities for these pupils will 
mean superior achievement. Mark 
w pupils on the basis of the 

me Standard as that used for the 


normal school. Since their ability 
is superior, the results will neces- 
satily be better, in the measure in 
which the teacher has been suc- 
cessful in his work. 

9. Teachers should concentrate 
in the first year on the inculcation 
of habits of accuracy, observation, 
methodical procedure, and should 
defer judgment. 

By its very nature the Honor 
School should be a pleasant ex- 
perience for teacher and pupil. 
The atmosphere we wish to create 
is that of joy in work, respect for 
academic achievement, enthusiasm, 
and the ambition to prepare for 
the greatest service to the com- 
munity. We should begin with 
the good qualities we find in the 
pupils, and build on them. We 
should utilize their alertness and 
responsiveness. 

Working with bright pupils is 


a task that taxes the ingenuity and 


pedagogic resourcefulness of the 
teacher. No labor that we expend 
on a bright child is too much 
trouble. The bright child is worth 
all the work and effort we use to 
make him realize himself. It is 
a hard job—but ic is a gratifying 
one, to watch the transformation 
from unexploited potential ability 
to its realization. 
SARAH WOLFSON. 

James Monroe High School. 
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USE OF SPEECHES IN THE 
HISTORY CLASS 

In the attempt to complete 4 
crowded curriculum, to prepare for 
the Regents’ Examinations, tO “cover 
the field”, too many history teach- 
ers have overlooked the drama, 
the color, the vividness, inherent 
in their subject. True, many of 
them have employed the familiar 
devices: dramatization—the Consti- 
tutional Convention, the Congress 
of Vienna, sessions of the United 
States Congress, and the rest; de- 
bates, studies of personalities, etc., 
but few of them have exploited to 
the full the dramatic possibilities 
with which the study of history 
is replete. 


One device which has been over- — 


looked is the speech. The speech 
is an excellent means of emphasiz- 
ing the drama of some particular 
situation or event; of giving us 
an insight into the personality of 
some individual figure; of ac- 
quainting our students with source 
material; of offering pupils an op- 
portunity for self-expression; and 
of correlating history with other 
subjects, particularly public speak- 
ing. 

My procedure in utilizing this 
device is as follows: At the be- 
ginning of the term I ask particu- 
lar students, usually from the Dra- 
matic Society, to be responsible for 
portions of certain orations which 
will fit into our term’s work, and 
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these students then set out to 
mit these speeches to memo 
Comes the day when the , 
dent’s speech fits nicely into y 
lesson, and the teacher then : 
ceeds to build up the backgroiin 


Com. 


for the speech, emphasizing all the - 


drama and tenseness in the situa 
tion. For instance, the stom . 
Fisher Ames, apparently at the 
point of death, rising to plead fa 
the Jay Treaty and the preserya. 
tion of the Union suggests one of 
the possibilities here. After the 
teacher has created the Proper at. 
mosphere of suspense, the student 
gives his oration. In order to 
avoid the boresome Sing-song ren- 


dition, the pupil is urged to em. 


ploy some of the techniques of 
the spell-binder and the stump- 
speaker. _ Forcefulness, the use of 
modulation and inflection. of. the 
voice, gestures, and all the other 
tricks of the professional orator 
can be usefully employed provided, 
of course, that they harmonize with 
the content of the speech. For & 
ample, the perorations of Henrys 
“Liberty or Death” speech, s 
Webster's reply to Hayne car F 
extremely moving when done Sa 
The value of a lesson to ĉ i 
is always enhanced T eig 
“play-acting” and the fee 
have mentioned is often Ve 
tive. 
Besides lending # 
verisimilitude” to WP? 


pit of artis 
e otherw!“ 





amples wi 


be a drab and colorless 
the speech is also an ex- 
eans of conveying infor- 
Interest ís aroused not 
ly in the drama, but also in the 
E icl background of the ora- 
b and facts consequently be- 
k a little clearer. A few ex- 
oe I] illustrate this point. 

h of James Otis in 


cellent m 


mation. 


The speec 


1761 against the Writs of Assist- 


ance explains some of the griev- 
ances of the colonists against Eng- 
land. Besides being a stirring 
address, Patrick Henry's “Liberty 
or Death” speech indicates the 
sentiment in the colonies for im- 
mediate independence. The Decla- 
ration of Independence also lends 
itself to this device. Fisher Ames’ 
moving remarks have already been 
referred to. And where can we 
find a better statement of the prin- 
ciples of democracy than in Jeffer- 
son's first inaugural address? Prob- 
ably the best known speech in our 


historical literature is Webster’s 


teply to Hayne, which is at the 
same time, an excellent statement 
of constitutional interpretation. For 
Material on Slavery, the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates, or Seward’s “Irre- 
Pressible Conflict” speech afford a 
wealth of usable material. Jeffer- 
Davis’ speech of 1861 wherein 
` bids farewell to the Senate is 
nw expression of secessionist 
te i“; Stirring prose, it 
T i ¢ difficult to surpass 
is Gettysburg Address or 
Second inaugural speech. 


Woodrow Wilson’s speech of 1917 
bringing us into the World War 
is a shining statement of Ameri- 
can idealism in regard to that 
struggle. 

I have mentioned merely a few 
speeches which can be easily ad- 
justed to our present course of 


study. Any teacher can - discover 


for himself other orations which 
will enliven and dramatize his 
lessons. 

| FRANK O'SULLIVAN. 
John Adams High School. 
THE SPANISH BULLETIN BOARD 

At Walton High School, the 
Spanish Board has proved to be 
of inestimable value in conveying 
cultural information, correlating 
with other departments and activ- 
ities, and developing initiative on 
the part of pupils who are gifted 
in special fields. 

This term we have instituted 
the practice of presenting complete 
units for display, and of testing 
for the knowledge shown in visual 
form. The exhibits are well-plan- 
ned, and are kept on the bulletin 
board for a period of two weeks. 
Since part of the Spanish course 
concerns the civilization of Spain 
and Spanish America, questions on 
weekly tests pertain to this ma- 
terial. At present, for example, 
we have for inspection the paint- 
ings of Velazques. At the top of 
the exhibit is placed the following 
explanation: 

VELÁZQUEZ (1599 - 1660) 
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- was born in Seville. At the 
age of twenty-four, he was 
appointed court painter to 
Philip IV of Spain, and re- 
tained this position throughout 
his life. Velázquez ranks as 
the greatest Spanish painter, 
as well as one of the greatest 
masters of all time. His most 
notable achievement is his ren- 
dering of form existing 10 
space. No other painter suf- 
passed him in conveying the 
sense of silvery atmosphere on 
canvas, in which light and 
air fill the space around the 
figures and soften and diffuse 


sisted of cool misty greens, 
blues, subtle harmonies of 
neutral grays, and rich blacks. 

The paintings exhibited are: 

Las Meninas, Los Borrachos, 
Las Hilanderas, El Rey Felipe 
IV, El Rey D. Felipe IV de 
Edad Avanzada, Villa Medici, 
El Infante D. Carlos, Un Tru- 
hán, Pablo de Valladolid, Me- 
nipo, Doña Mariana de Aus- 
tria,, Felipe III, La Reina 
Doña Margarita de Austria, 
Un Enano, El Dios Marte, 
and El Príncipe D. Baltasar 
Carlos. 

The pupils must know the more 
famous of these paintings, and the 
meanings of the subjects which are 
printed underneath them in Span- 
ish captions, Through their Span- 
ish teachers, who are notified reg- 
ularly when a new unit is pre- 
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the outlines. His palette con- 


sented, all students are informed 
of changes on the bulletin board, 
Aside from the value that this 
device affords in teaching Spanish, 
other benefits accrue in a very oa 
formal way. In the case of th a 
particular display described, em 
Chairman of the Art Departmen, | 
was invited to have his sty ae $ 
see the exhibit of Velázquez 3 
paintings. In a subsequent display Bi 
the students will see the flags a ye 
all the different Spanish-speaking 8 
republics. These flags. were y cia | 
attractively made by one of oy 
girls. In our own subject, oy ž 
more gifted pupils are encouraged 4 
to write compositions based ona 
concrete topic which they see on 
the bulletin board. . These are pre. 
sented to the editor of the Spanish 
newspaper for publication. When 
we display pictures of industries 
and products of the South and p 
Central American countries, stu- F. i 
dents of Economic Geography my 
see their subjects vitalized. In ad 
dition to all of these benefits, thea 
pleasure of looking forward a 
new pictures creates keen os qi 
on the part of the students. ta ; 
enjoy seeing material which cH | 
have obtained through their ` 
efforts. To get these visual Em 
the pupils write to steamship . | 
consulates, and Secretaries Pei 
Interior. A Spanish ba Sp ty 
letter in Spanish wt te | 
ch stationery make SPAM” opi f 
living subject tO 


wW e f ren 


























- þoard 


q German, since the use of the 
an ala board is an active feature 
oe department program. 
g is evident, then, that the suc- 
of 2 well-planned bulletin 
= warrants its use in all sub- 
jects especially those in which an 
interplay of values may be pre- 
sented to the students. 


BENJAMIN SENDEROFF. 
Walton High School. 


LA SEMAINE A NEW YORK 

To stimulate the enthusiasm and 
interest of students of French in 
French cultural activities to be 
found in New York City is, of 
course, an integral part of every 
department's program. At Evander 
Childs an interesting project has 
been undertaken this term, which 
shows every sign of becoming a 
permanent institution. 

For many years catalogues, ré- 
sumés, bulletin board notices, signs, 
newspaper clippings, pictures, and, 
of course, personal announcements 
have been used to further student 
interest in New York’s French ac- 
tivities. The writer has long felt 
that this information should be 
distributed in printed form, in 
order not to distract from the class- 
foom time. Therefore, this year, 
“cre = ~ the members of a 
Wainy 2 = rench class, La Se- 
IN zaio m was prepared 
uted to ig form and distrib- 
met with e class, This bulletin 
yf such immediate approval 

at it was mad . 

e available to all 


the French students of Evander 
Childs, more than 3,000 copies 
being issued each week. l 

The material for, "La Semaine a 
New York’’ was originally organ- 
ized from the information found 
in the theatre, radio, and book re- 
view sections of the New York 
Times. With the codperation of 
many students interested in the 
project, important information and 
suggestions have been received 
from time to time. The material 
is now arranged over the week-end 
by the students themselves, each 
one being responsible for one par- 
ticular section such as radio, con- 
certs, théâtres, or cinéma. 

Every class has a note-book, in 
which the individual student, using 
the bulletin as his guide, lists his 
outside French activities (whether 
it be reading, music, art or lec- 
tures). At each marking period 
the books are checked by the 
teacher and a student may receive 
as high as five points for this 
extra-curricular work. Students are 
also encouraged to write composi- 
tions and discuss on unprepared 
days the more interesting and im- 
portant events of the week. 

It is gratifying to observe the 
interest manifested by the frst- 
term students in these various an- 
nouncements, even to the extent of 
seeing French moving pictures and 
attending lectures at the Metro- 
politan. 

A copy of a recent issue of La 
Semaine à New York, including 
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es 
not only events conducted 10 


French, but also those bearing '® 
some way on French life and cul- 
ture, may be secured from the 
writer by those who send 2 self- 
addressed stamped envelope 1” 


which to forward this material. 
SoL PRED. 


Evander Childs High School. 


WHAT ACCURACY IN THE 
PHYSICS LABORATORY? 


The. physics laboratory should, 
essentially, illustrate the class dis- 
cussion or give added information. 

Therefore, the problem of accu- 

racy is connected with what 1s 
probably only a minor aim of the 
laboratory work, manipulative skill. 
However, if in the course of an 
experiment it is possible, without 
distracting attention from the real 
business at hand, to help the stu- 
dent develop an ability to handle 
apparatus, there is no reason why 
this should not be done. If we are 
to’ do this, standards of accuracy 
in numerical experiments must be 
set up and required of all stu- 
dents. What shall these stand- 
ards be? 

All physics teachers face this 
problem of determining the accu- 
racy in individual experiments to 
be required of the students. What 
error in a numerical result shall 
be accepted? If the permissible 
error is too small, we are guilty 
of over-emphasizing a secondary 
outcome of the laboratory period; 
if too large, we are guilty of en- 
couraging slipshod, inaccurate work. 
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» 4 


This note describes an attempt i 1 


find the middle road, a valid q 
terion for accepting or rejecting i. 
student’s laboratory report, a 

Results were collected from 


students for 9 numerical experi. 


ments done in Far Rockaway Hi 

School in the first term of Physics 
The table shows frst, the avera ' 
error; second, the 85 percentile 
(i.e., 85% of the students had 
this error or less. The reason for 
choosing this particular number is 


explained later); and third, the 


error obtained by the writer aver. 


aged for three trials of each ey. 


periment. All numbers represent 
percentages. In the density and 
specific gravity experiments, for 
which a standard value is known, 
this value was used as the base 
for calculating the percentage 
error. For the other cases, the 
base used was the average of the 
two numbers which theoretically 
should be equal to each ‘other, e.g, 
resultant and equilibrant. 


PERCENT OF ERROR IN 9 LABORA: 


TORY EXPERIMENTS 


ee 
Experiment Average pees Writers 
1. Density wc 5.3. 110 1.0 
2. Archimedes : my 
Principle ........ 1.2 2.0 
3. Law of 
Flotation ....... 0.8 1.2 08 
4. Specific Gravity N 
of Solids mm ai T 
5. Specific Gravity 1.0 
of Fluids ..... 27 82 
6. Parallelogram a 08 


oes eae 





p 85 Per- DES 
verage centile Writer's 


A 
gaperiment 


principle of 

' Moments» 
Center of 
Gravity ee 
Inclined 

© plane mee" 


io 
y inadvisable to draw 
conclusions from this table for any 
school other than the one at which 
the results were obtained; the per- 
centages will surely be different 


1.2 2.0 0.4 


1.5 3.4 0.0 


It is surel 


elsewhere. _ = 
The table offers the possibility 


of securing information concern- 
ing the methods, apparatus and 
student’s abilities involved in the 
various experiments. For example, 
why should the measurement of 
density result in such a large error? 
It may be that the apparatus is 
worn or originally inaccurate, or 
that the method (in this case, the 
displacement of water in a gradu- 
ated cylinder by a known lead 
weight) is a poor one and should 
be modified. | 
However, the determination of 
a Criterion of accuracy was the 
original motive of this study. The 
ripa in the future to re- 
d T of a laboratory ex- 
Ws ton en the percent error 
faite in a t at the most, equal 
e 85 percentile column. 
1S particular numb ch 
Se ik ie ah er was chosen 
at its ech nts passing in physics 
School during a three-year 


period. If we compel students 


who do not obtain results equal 


to. those obtained by 85% of the 
class to repeat a whole term or 
year of work, we are justified in 
demanding the repetition of a day’s 
work. : 
ABRAM BADER. 
Far Rockaway High School. 


A PRACTICAL PROBLEM—HOW 
TO REDUCE TRAFFIC IN A 
CROWDED SCHOOL 

Yes, I dare propose it! Break 
up the traditional arrangement 
where one special department is 
located in a definite part of the 
school. Scatter the classes of the 
various departments throughout the 
school. Result—a greatly reduced 
trafic problem, less dashing about 
by students, fewer puffing students 
arriving late to class and, the only 
disadvantage, the fact that the 
chairman of the department may 
have to go from floor to floor to 
visit his classes. 

Think of it! Because tradition 
says that a chairman ‘must have 
his teachers in rooms near his of- 
fice, in a three or four minute 
interval we compel thousands of 
students to race from one part of 
the building to another, on inade- 
quate stairways and through badly 
crowded hallways, finally to arrive 
in their subject classes unfit for 
immediate work. Even so, the pres- 
ent arrangement of supposedly 
solid departments in one part of 
the building is not actually existent 
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ee it 
because program difficulties sua a 


impossible to place more i 
majority of teachers in rooms N 
the chairman's office. 2, wile 
I speak feelingly about this su 
ject because it has been near to My 
heart for a long time. I realize 
the difficulties inherent in any sug: 

gestions which tend to break T 

departments, but they are difficu - 

ties which can be overcome with 
proper adjustment within the de- 
partments. The chief objection 1s 
always that supplies needed by the 
teacher would not be available. 
However, a survey will show that 
only in certain departments will 
such difficulties arise. I think it 
is wise to point out at once that 
any suggested plan would never 
function with one hundred per 
cent effectiveness. In other words, 
if we establish the “Break-Up of 
Department Plan” and obtain a 50 
to 70 per cent improvement, I 
think there are few who would 
object to its permanent installa- 
tion. 

It would be useless for me to 
describe at great length the exten- 
sive investigations which were made 
in connection with the ‘Break-up 
of Department Plan.” Most of 
the prefatory materials are obvious, 
and long recitals of figures would 
serve only to bore and confuse, 
rather than to interest and convert 
you to my plan; however, a brief 
description will help the reader. 

Original Observation: Some 
time ago I gave my attention to 
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the serious trafic problems . 
from the overctowdin 
Evander Childs High ş chit the 
was instrumental in suggestin, , 
installing a one-way traffic 
stairways and in the halls, ņ i 
always felt that the number aVe 
students rushing through al 
crowded buildings is so ore a 
dangerous traffic conditions a 
exist in our large high schools, | 
searching for solutions to this prob 


tisin 


& and 


lem, I discovered that severa] prob. ` 
lems existed: one was the fart J 
that students jostled one another ; 


y l 


in the halls while on their w 
to classes; another was that gh. 
dents were delayed for long inter. 
vals in reaching Classes ; “another 


was that serious traffic jams were $ 


present at and on all stairways. I 
realized that if we could solve 
some of these problems we would 
relieve the traffic situation consider- 
ably. My observation resulted in 


the formation of the one-way traf- — 


fic plan previously mentioned. This 
traffic plan did relieve the jostling 
and did bring about some relief 
of congestion at the stairwells; but 
it could never bring complete * 
lief in a building originally Tah 
ped for 4,000 students yi 
present school population of ut 
8,000 students in two endt 
and two overlapping serna f 
Therefore I sought an obtal 
information which led m 
“Break-up of Departmen ag 
With the ane: spt’ 
group of students W : 


to A 





students, 


‘ved for the job, I tabu- 

oe ppl of some 8,000 
ot showing period by period 
movement of each class of 
ants from 4 particular part of 
a building to other parts of the 
building. When the tabulation was 
mpleted, I was not astonished to 
PA eal what I had thought to 
be true was actually so. Most of 
the students travel from floor to 
floor, in many cases from the first 
door to the fourth floor, during 
every change of period interval. 


‘Think of it—an entire group of 


8,000 boys and girls released from 


| = a class of about 40 minutes, travel 


to more than 90 rooms throughout 
the building, and many of these 
through crowded halls and crowded 
stairways. What a tremendous 
waste of time and what a tremen- 
dous waste of energy! 

We tabulated the same informa- 
tion for the Theodore Roosevelt 
Evening High School and the re- 
sults were practically the same. 
The movement throughout the 
building at the end of each period 
was enormous, and the traffic prob- 
lems resulting were in many cases 
Open to severe criticism. 

We next tabulated the various 
combinations of subjects which the 
students were taking—for example, 
ay with English 8, and so 
k > COwn the line. We confirmed 

Point which we already knew, 
ia IS, that certain subjects, ‘such 

nglish 8 and Economics, were 
cn at the same time by large 


numbers of students. 

Again I do not wish to disturb 
the reader with enormous lists of 
figures, but they are available in 
the form of charts for those who 
wish to see just what was done. 

When we discovered that such 
large numbers had similar combina- 
tions of classes, the solution to the 
trafic problem was evident. We 
knew then that the one thing to 
do was to program students so 
that, wherever possible, “a student 
taking Economics could take his 
English in the same corridor or 
on the same floor, together .with 
his mathematics, his history, a lan- 
guage, and other subjects. We 
realized at once, of course, that 
we could not get perfection, be- 
cause a student with three of his 
classes on the first floor might have 
to go up to the third floor for 
science or drawing, or the fourth 
floor for lunch. A definite pat- 
tern was evident which showed 
that with just a little extra effort 
on the part of the program com- 
mittee, it was quite possible to ar- 
range a program where at least 
50 per cent of the movements 
throughout the school could be 
eliminated entirely by a simple re- 
arrangement of department classes 
—that is, by placing several grades 
of English on each floor, econom- 
ics on each floor and so on wher- 
ever possible through the program. 
Considering the first and second 
termers alone, the possibility of 
assignment of these classes to one 
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ng for a great 


section of the buildi n 
bv1- 


part of the day is so perfectly O 
ous that it is unnecessary even tO 
comment further about it. 

The plan was presented to a 
chairman’s meeting at the Evander 
Childs High School. A committee 
was appointed to study the plan. 
At a later date, another discussion 
resulted in the plan being tabled 
for further consideration. 

We put this plan into effect 1n 
the Roosevelt Evening High School. 
It has now been in operation some 
two and one-half years. During 
that time each term has shown 
that the programming permits some 
70 per cent or more of the stu- 

dents to remain either on one floor 

or in one wing of the building on 
two floors. The teacher in charge 
of traffic at the Roosevelt Evening 
High School immediately reported 
that the trafic of the school was 
immeasurably relieved. The teach- 
ers reported that the students were 
arriving in classes much more 
promptly. The crowds in the halls 
disappeared within a short time 
after the change bell had rung. ‘If 
there was a crowd it was mainly 
in the halls, but the stairwells 
were relieved of their tremendous 
burden. 

I recommend that further study 
be given to this plan in large 
schools so that the boys and girls 
may be relieved of the tremendous 
Pressure of getting to a class on 
time and of running themselves 


tagged over long distances to ac- 
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complish this usually unheard i 
feat. Let us try to conseryę k 
energy of our students for the 
classroom and not expend it ot 
the effort to arrive in the clan 
room. 
B. ROBERT SILVER. 

Evander Childs High School. 


THE COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 
AS A VALUABLE ASSET 

A Commercial Museum, a bright 
cheerful room on the North side 
of a building near the Hudson 
River,. combines for the Haaren, 
High School a Geography refer. 
ence room, a study room for others 


when there is space, a room equip- 


ped with heavy fireproof curtains 


and a large screen for visual in- 


struction, a storehouse to be ex. 
‘plored by entering Geography stu- 
‘dents in classes, and a club room 
for students inclined to wander 
from the beaten path in travel. 
Intricate, interrelated geograph- 
ical values are to be found in the 
museum-library combination. There 
are no less than nine ways ™ 
which that relationship shon 
There is a Project Index coraa 
ing all tòpics especially ee 
at any time during the i 
correlation of all materia’s . 
able, including much 1n the zines 
library as well. Books, “i 
clippings, and pane . 
on small index cards P ecial 
desk. The magazines a 
ly selected for the m s 
current discussion O 


j 
a 
EA 
¥ 
- 
j 
F 





in this case, 


r. This necessitates watching 
ocn emporaneous writing. For in- 
it ce, the articles on drought and 
A d topics were chosen from 
ee apers and periodicals during 
ie nar drought seasons in the 
United States. Me as 
' An especially valuable piece of 
furniture in the Museum is our 
cabinet for samples of raw ma- 
terials. It consists of a case of 
56 drawers in which the essential 
elements for the discussion of any 
industry are assembled. The indi- 
vidual drawers may be sent to 
classrooms upon request. For in- 
stance, all the direct products and 
by-products of petroleum may be 
found in samples or bottles in the 


Petroleum drawer. Thus it is only 


a matter of a few seconds to hand 
out materials for a forty-minute 
period. 

The heart of the Museum is a 
group of six wall show-cases, re- 
cently supplemented by a seventh 
floor-case, in which it is possible 
to group articles visible from all 
sides, The component parts of an 
industry, such as the Automobile 
Industry, with glass, rubber, cot- 
ton, Copper, iron and steel,’ chro- 
mum, aluminum, fibers, soy beans, 
Paint Materials, nickel, and hard- 
Woods, are temporarily displayed 
ty On the side walls, 
nen contain permanent collec. 
ee, minerals, agricultural pro- 

‘Peas models, fibers, 
odie ected &toup, such as Com- 
of Overproduction. 





One case is devoted to models | 
made by students, and the long 
essay in bright colors, which must 
be prepared as a part of the term’s 
work in some of the classes. Three 
globes, one physical, one political, 
and one of the blackboard variety, 
enhance the value of the Museum 
and supplement the wall maps and 
the smaller mounted maps. In the 
seven filing cases, we have pam- 
phlets for classroom use, such as 
“Power on the Farm,” “California 
Fruit-Growers’ Codperatives,” 
“Achieving a Balanced Agricul- 
ture,” “Mining and Preparation 
of Anthracite,” “Interdependence,” 
“Motion Picture Study Programs 
(the industry)” “Most Modern Coal 
Pier in Existence,” “Coffee,” —92 
sets in all. Mounted maps, in sets 
also, on varied topics, from raised 
relief maps to trade routes, and the 
proposed forest shelter belt of the 
United States, fill one case. Single 
pamphlets, covering every topic 
studied fill two more cases, and 
two files of mounted pictures com- 
plete the equipment, which, is 
however, always growing. 

To present, in graphic form, the 
processes of manufacture, the Mu- 
seum collection includes valuable 
charts, such as rubber in the raw 
state advanced into the making of 
a tire or erasers: all the raw ma- 
terials and processes in the making 
of a thermometer; flax from the 
plant to fine cloth. Most of these 
charts have mounted samples of 
the actual raw materials, 
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By constant surveillance of news- 
papers and current magazines for 
current events, we have been able 
to correlate, to a large degree, and 
to motivate many lessons. Dur- 
ing the Plebiscite voting 10 the 
Saar ‘Valley, for instance, it was 
possible to emphasize in much de- 
tail the great value and importance 
of an adequate supply of fuel for 
power and industry. Many topics 
cannot be adequately discussed 1n 
class without the background of 
news articles. 

Equipment in large roller maps 
displayed for use in equipped class- 
rooms is supplemented by a con- 
stantly growing collection of indi- 
vidual mounted maps on coun- 
tries, continents, cities, and current 
economic topics. The latter pro- 

vide material, by display under 
glass in the Museum, for teachers’ 
motivation and for the use of all 
students. Examples: “Proposed In- 
land Waterways for the United 
States,” “Soviet Russia’s Five-Year 
Plans,” “South America’s Airways 
Systems,” “Transatlantic Cable 
Routes,” “Path of the Drought of 
1934 in the United States,” ‘Ma- 
terials of the Automobile Industry 
Supplied by Individual States,” 
The card catalogue must, of 
necessity, be very minutely pre- 
pared for certain short summaries 
of topics. For example, one re- 
ference on the Monsoon, which 
may be covered in a page and a 
half, is of more value than two 
full chapters in another book. The 
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division of topics jg 
changing, and there can 
rule. Some phases of agricul Set 
for instance, are Prominent ture 
term in the plan of a tea ae One 
far less important four terms and 
This occurs in many subjecy er 
be sure, but is felt definite, to 
this study of Geography, thy. 


the new syllabus we must take ig | 
0 


account rotation of cro 
overproduction and the Bankhead 


Act, crop control, ~ Submarping l 


lands or resettlement farming 


the present time, while under the 
older syllabus, much more demand 
‘was put upon us to Supply infor $ 
mation on agricultural methods ap 


plied to specific countries, 


A file which encloses clippings 
in letter-size envelopes ready to f 


be used in the Museum or at 


home, is arranged alphabetically — 


by topics, and this makes it easy 


for the student staff to find ma 
terials as requested. When new 


clippings are chosen from magè 
zines or newspapers the numbe 
of the clippings in the envelop 
which is indicated in penc 
changed to correspond. T 
file may be expanded at vill, a 
in number and topic. It ! 
stantly valuable. 
History classe k 
Art Weaving classes, jan p fron 
the Geography groups m punet 
the Museum and from ons 1 
ous lists and compilati e libs 
have been prepared by © graw’ 


A jal 15 
rian. Magazine mater! f 


S, En glish clas f 


CONstany 
be BY 


Ps, Cotton ] 


Ay from the following sources: 
Oar Age, : Fortune, World's 
ork Review of Reviews, Na- 
tional Geo graphic, News - Week, 


Readers’ Digest, Scientific Ameri- 


= san, Colliers, Survey Graphic, Sat- 
gr day Evening Post. Popularly writ- 


ten articles make the strongest ap- 
peal. The whole collection of 
books in the Museum-Library has 
been analyzed for maps, so that 
one may procure at a moment’s 
notice, from that index, a map fill- 
ing the requirements of any teach- 
er's assignment. Each term cer- 


. tain pupils in History prepare maps 


of the world and of the United 
States, showing mineral, agricul- 
tural, and other resources. This 
work is done in the Museum. This 
index has proven of great value 


= Over and over again,,and has not 
_ taken active time from the Mu- 


scum, as most of the entries have 
been made by the librarian when 
she has been forced to leave the 
foom while movies are being 
shown. 

Groups of correlated materials 
have been Prepared which show 
at a glance all there is the Mu- 
u on any given subject relat- 
E any given part of the 
E ka Special subjects are given 
ae ents once a term, with 
nig. T essay or a model to be 
wi À Ma best of these are 
niii. isplay in the Museum, 

K tained for several terms. 
interes S$ good students a special 

in the Museum. A special 


index of all available material in 
the Museum of the School Library 
on these topics has been prepared, 
and a longer time is allowed for 
the use of this material in circula- 
tion, as the regular work must go 
on as usual. 

The development of statistical 
trends in this work have been most 
interesting to watch. Generally 
speaking, under the old syllabus, 
book circulation was heavier, Now 
we find ways to use far more con- 
stantly our pamphlets, our picture 
files, our map sets for classroom 
use, and clipping file. The figures 
will vary from term to term, de- 
pending upon the method of ap- 
proach of the teachers. It is 
scarcely possible to compare our 
circulation with that of any other 
Museum in the schools, as we do 
so much of our work right here 
during the eight periods of the 
school day. Supplementary texts 
are used with great frequency in 
all of the classes in Geography. 

The book equipment consists of 
up-to-date reference books, such as 
Paullin’s “Atlas of the historical 
Geography of the United States,” 
“New Wonder Book of Knowl- 
edge,” Zimmermann’s “World Re- 
sources and Industries,” Hunting- 
ton and Carlson’s “Geographic 
Basis of Society” and the current 
copies of the World Almanac and 
Stateman’s Yearbook. Many old 
books, useful for facts rather than 
for presentation, are in our col. 
lection: Bishop and Keller's “In- 
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dustry and Trade,” Brigham’s 
“Commercial Geography,” Smith's 
“Commerce and Industry,” and 
Toothaker’s ‘Commercial Raw Ma- 
terials.” There are supplementary 
texts such as Colby and Foster's 
“Economic Geography for Second- 
ary Schools,” Packard and Sinnott s 
“Nations as Neighbors,” Rugg’s 
“Changing Civilizations in the 
Modern World,” Rugg’s “Intro- 


Terms ending Home circulation 








duction to American Civilizatio ae 
Staples and York's “Economic'qiam 
ography,” and Stull and Ge s 
“Our World Today,” A 
the maps in the older bodi of 
of special value, and are po 
mounted in sets when the 
books are discarded. 


> ate 
Often 
old 


| Figures showing the use of th 
books over a three-year Period: 


Classes of books used 3 
most on average 


lat. Le a a 


Ti i a 3,415 
Tae, rina 3,982 
T Pinnan 2,100* 
Jope” supara bapa 1,694 
T T 1,841 
JUNE "YOng 2,651* 


*Subject changed to Elective 


Ist-300 (Sociology) : 

2nd-910 (Travel) K 

Other classes represented in our 
work are 

500 (Science) 

600 (General works, mostly 
periodicals) 








The term with the highest circu- 
lation, Feb.-June, 1934, had five 
` teachers of Geography and eight- 
een classes. The highest single 
month’s circulation, March 1934, 


\ | 
was 1,181 books and the term’s 
was 3,982. 
ence use in the room, and you j 
will find that one librarian find | 


herself rather fully occupied. $ 


Book circulation (by years) 
AA IS LY 


OE aii 8,209- 
DRT niacin 3,347* 
193G sarnana 3,606 





were 
*During that year 8 classes 


dropped. 


phlets, maps, Ge 


Figures showing the use of specialized materials, such as pam 7 


Terms ending Jan.’34  Je.'34 Jan.'35 Je 3? f 79 2279 ` 
Pamphlets nnaman 1,691 715 1,001 811 y i 
Cipi menue 193 115 555 ae aa M 
ot moneen 2,130 1,619 2,983 1,292 2115 i 
E „ 1,349 3,211 1,661 2,534 923 
Products or exhibits .... 131 141 171 119 
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Add to this, the refe- f 


o n eae ee a 


us there is a range of from 
amphlets in one term to 
in another, depending, as 
e ia before, upon the indi- 
Pal teacher's approach to the 
piect. The use of the raw ma- 
LEM either in the product-draw- 
ers or in larger exhibits, remains 
rather stationary. There are al- 
ways class discussions based upon 
the materials. 

The constant use of the Mu- 
seum is for reference work in 
Geography. The register has 
ranged from 1,200 students in the 
days when the course was com- 
pulsory for a Commercial diploma, 
to about 500 now that the work 
is elective. But now, with fewer 
students, there is more intensive 
work done, and other students are 
allowed to use the room to capaci- 
ty each period. Since it is not 
possible for them to write easily 
in the Auditorium which is usually 
used for study, we have many pu- 
pils in the Museum. Since the 
School Library seats only 70, our 
40 seats are often at a premium. 


Summary of the use of the 
room: 


E ee 


Term ending 


Reference Attendance 


Pi: P 


te —— 3,648 5.505 
ee M msi 4,561 6,114 
Ta SD inana 2,312* 3,718* 
fa ? — 1,035 2,388 
a —— 1,313 2,848 

iia 2,293 4,412 


*Suhk; 
ubject changed to elective. 





\ 


In the Main building, we had 
five teachers and 18 classes in 
1933-34; four teachers and four- 
teen classes in 1934-35; and then 
only three teachers, with an aver- 
age of twelve classes since that 
time. | 

The lighter program enabled us 
to start classes of instruction in 
the use of the ‘Museum. We con- 
duct it like a Treasure Hunt, and 
the pupils all like it very much. 
It serves to introduce them to the 
room which they may use in study 
periods all the time they are study- 
ing Geography and often for the 
remainder of the time they are in 
school by preference. 

Not only as a reference room 
does the Museum function, how- 
ever. Two types of visual instruc- 
tion are given, and it becomes nec- 
essary for the Librarian to trans- 
port the pupils and all needed 
reference materials to any other 
part of the building. The De- 
partment owns a projector, and 
mounted pictures and slides are 
often shown, especially to Geogra- 
phy classes. Then the room has 
been equipped with heavy fire- 
proof curtains, and a large screen, 
and motion pictures are frequently 
given to classes in any subject, as 
there is only one other room avail- 
able in Haaren for this work. 

One of the teachers of Geogra- 
phy has prepared sets of pictures 
which are presentéd each term to 
familiarize pupils with phraseology 
which is so different from their 
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experience. For instance, Labor in 
Agriculture, Development of Trans- 
portation, Underproduction and 
Drought, and Introductory Geogra- 
phy are so presented. 

In spite of the fact that the 
Study group in the Museum may 
have to vacate at a moment's no- 
tice, the training of the student 
staff stresses four values: library 
work, typing, responsibility in 
keeping and making records, and 
a grasp of the work of the Mu- 
seum as a whole. During their 
first term of work, students are 
checked up by a simple test on 
what they need to know, and are 
marked on the result for perma- 
nent record in the Museum. For 
subsequent terms, more difficult 
tests have been prepared, and are 
given at times when the work is 
slack. It is often a surprise to 
find that a student whom one 
thought to be slow in comprehen- 

sion comes out on top in these 
check-ups. From what the libra- 
rian has been able to discover, the 
quality of the work done in typing 
and keeping records often exceeds 
the quality of work in the typing 
and business training classes. A 
real letter’s going out, with excel- 
lence taken as a matter of course, 
seems to offer a challenge worth 
while. | 

Return to service in the Museum 
is constant. Several students have 


given continuous service from a 
to six consecutive term. Ur 
proved themselves Practically have ' 
pensable, and have made i a 
justments more possible under àd. 
moving program we must e 
Period records must be kept E 4 
pamphlets, clippings, maps a 
tures, exhibits, and book-sets Pic. | 
in classrooms, as well aş offs 3 
circulation of materials overnight 
This entails a great amount of $ 
work, and the responsibility fre. 
quently lies in the staff. Sometimes 
we are obliged to find materi w 
in the dark, during movies, and e 
give them to waiting messengers, 

The greatest obstacles to efficient 
work in the Library-Museum ar 
the interruption of the work for 
visual instruction and the vey q 
limited space in which to store m: f 
terials. The very restrictions some- A 
times, however, are conducive to 
more concentrated work, for the 4 
time is shorter, and since many — 
of the students do not wish 0 — 
take books home, they work with ' 
more concentration. l 

With the Museum-Libraty, te | 
study of Geography can b G 
plete and real to the student; a 
and teachers find many ae 


pura MAMB 
mercial Must 















marde i 


Librarian, Com 
Haaren High School. 














EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


CHOES OF THE MEETING 
OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The use of modern machines in 
making today’s teaching more ef- 
fective was a recurring topic at 
the twenty-seventh annual meeting 
of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, held in Buffalo, 
November 25-27, 1937. “We will 
not entrust our lives to dentists, 
hospitals, and physicians who do 


_ not keep pace with modern sci- 


ence,” Holland D. Roberts of 
Stanford University and Menlo 
School and Junior College said in 
his presidential address. ‘Should 
not teachers command the respect 
of pupils and public by using the 
latest efficient means of carrying 
on their work?” | 


Professor Roberts described a 
conversation conducted over short- 
wave radio between Menlo School 
and the Aberdeen (Washington) 
High School with the use of a 
Portable transmitter costing $125. 
He prophesied that at the present 
tate of progress, students would 
soon be able to communicate with 
Pupils in other classrooms and 


with childre 
On other i 
aS well continents 


ate Creation of innumerable 
a Situations for the classroom 
ites modern electrical equipment 
ame cussed by Harlen M. 
of Menlo School and Junior 


Col] 
e 
8, who was made chairman 


of a Council committee on Me- 
chanical Devices in the Classroom, 
He demonstrated classroom uses 
of a recording machine, a public 
address system, inter-room com- 
munication equipment, and a dic- 
tating machine. How the phono- 
gtaph can enrich teaching was 
the subject of a demonstration 
by George W. Hibbitt of Colum- 
bia University, who played records 
of Negro song and speech he had 
collected in a Southern coastal 
town and records made recently 
by Robert P. Tristram Coffin of 
his own poems for the Council’s 
collection of poets’ recordings, 
Dr. Stella S. Center, director of 
New York University Reading 
Clinic, described the machines that 
are being used in diagnosing and 
remedying reading ` difficulties. 
She forecast the establishment of 
reading clinics in school systems 
and individual schools in the near 
future. “A program of instruction 
in silent reading skills on all school 
levels from elementary school 
through junior college is needed,” 
she said. “Sufficient skill cannot 
be acquired in elementary school. 


I recommend a campaign to con- ` 


vince boards of education, tax- 
payers, and ourselves that the busi- 
ness of the school is to teach peo- 
ple to read, as Carlyle said, and 
that we need equipment and 
trained teachers if we are to de- 
velop a literate electorate.” 
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Dr. Paul Witty of Northwest- 


ern University also lamented the low 


i i n 
estate of reading among et 
and adults, but he declared - 
the road to improvement w 


i e 
stimulation of pupils to do nee 
social thinking, for reading wo 


then have more meaning 
“If we accept the concept of edu- 
cation as an agency for social un- 
derstanding, participation, and re- 
construction,” he said, “no longer 
are we concerned primarily with 
mechanical proficiency and literacy; 
our aim is to develop socially 
competent young people. Remedial 
reading will seek change 1n the 
child’s adjustment and orientation 
to his in-and-out of school environ- 
ments.” 
High intelligence and a lively 
sense of humor generally go to- 
gether, said Miss Winifred H. 
Nash of the Roxbury Memorial 
High School, Boston. Her talk 
was based on a series of expeti- 
ments given to test high school 
students’ power to appreciate hu- 
mor of various types. 
“Educating the student’s sense 
of humor is a social responsibility 
often ignored in the English cur- 
riculum,” declared Miss Nash. 
“Much time is spent in teaching 
punctuation, grammar, and sen- 
tence structure, but little time in 
helping pupils to appreciate hu- 
mor. Yet the cultivation of a 
student’s sense of humor con- 
tributes far more to his social edu- 
cation than do rules for the use 
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liberalized was made by, 


“the comma. A misplaced BE Jes be , 
a Gh leads to serii a Z p 3 st Rankin Aiken, gram- 
eee but a misplaced lan F p: ‘an, of Columbia University. 
a be a social catastrophe,” = 4 “pickens made approximately 
The experiments showed, Mis i ane error in usage to every thirty 
; » said Dr. Aiken, basing 


said, that a pupil’s appre. ! ds, 
mal generally accorded fal am a statement on a study of 15,000 
well with his IQ; that the majority K- words from Dickens pen in their 
of pupils did not appreciate humo, _ original form. “His most common 
of language as in puns and humor. — error was the capitalization of 
ous phrasing; that few ‘pupils — common nouns, in which he agrees 
recognized satire or enjoyed whim. i well with 1400 Indiana and Ohio 
sicality; and that dialect was pen. teachers whose letters and super- 
erally a hindrance to a pupils visory notes were checked for er- 
enjoyment. i a rors. They slipped most often in 
“The tests seemed to prove 1 hat capitalizing common nouns,” 
insofar as a pupil fails to under- Tests have shown, Dr. Aiken 
stand humor, he fails also to un. said, that few school children even 
derstand life situations and to in- in the upper high school grades 
terpret character. Hence, helping observe anything wrong in a 
a pupil to understand humor is of f dangling participle and only one 
vital significance socially. — Hov = out of four in the twelfth grade 
can humor be taught? Not, of knows enough to use #ts and is 
course, by any rigidly formalized with collective nouns like team 
series of lessons. Bits of satire aa committee. 
read aloud and explained, a letter Suppose,” Dr. Aiken conclud- 
of Lamb’s chuckled over, 2 non: | a we start with the daring hy- 
sense rhyme or a joke posted no% ; i esis that the English language 
the bulletin boatd— ongs to the people who use it, 
wry a dd a cubit ‘ven school children. If it is 
methods like these may 4 : ee 
he pupil's sense a 5 8 8e, the way they use 
or so to t P — | is the right way. Then the 
p deepen a pupil's un 3 Oe at thing becomes finding 


: ou 
his viston, = t how they use it. On this 


i nlarge { i 
standing, to entarg to teach hip F . Point most of the usage tests are 


: nce, w sil i : i 
to laugh at hims ese afe worthy re ‘S together, They set about 


eo, SIN every pupil into a com- 
jeas | demang! oofeader, although the 
4k ee for Proofreaders is far 

| a. ‘mited than that for writ- 


shortcomings, — th e may 
social objectives i d 
achieved, in a meast” ymor 


: . of # 
by educating his gri E aooi 
The suggestion a. 


y 


ti 


ers of good English. 
“Perhaps grammar rules should 
be modified to conform more near- 


ly to the usage of Dickens and 


the high schools. Many of the 
present rules can stand. Neither 
Dickens nor American school chil- 
dren use double negatives nor say 
had wrote, hadn’t ought, leave go, 
lay down, and so on, in sufficient 
number as to suggest that such 
constructions should be admitted 
to good English. Sentences like, 
‘She saw John and I’ are contrary 
to the genius of the language. 
Such locution as these may be 
made essentials in teaching, with 
the aim of levelling all usages up 
to the Dickens or average level. 
But we need more tests of both 
adults and children to determine 
what in fact is this English lan- 
guage which we teach.” 

That grammar is dead, Dr. J. 


C. Tressler of the Richmond Hill 


High School, New York City, 
vigorously denied. “It is true,” 
Dr. Tressler explained, “that 
Grammar was critically ill a few 
years ago, and many English teach- 
ers hoped she wouldn’t recover. 
In fact, she underwent a serious 
operation, in which the surgeons 
removed much of her Latin 
terminology, most of her classi- 
fications, all her parsing, and a 
good deal of her analysis and 


diagramming. She made, however, , 


an extraordinary recovery. She has 
now become one of the healthy 


and vigorous members of the fam. 
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ily of the high school curriculum, 
sturdier than some of her older 
brothers and sisters.” 

The theme of Dr. Tressler's 
talk was that a sensible teaching 
of grammar as advocated in An 
Experience Curriculum in En glish, 
the recommendations of the Cur- 
ticulum Commission of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of 
English, will help pupils to learn 
to read, speak, and write. 

The thing that brought grammar 
into disrepute, Dr. Tressler said, 
was that educators, believing 1n 
the old faculty psychology, taught 
grammar chiefly as a mental dis- 
cipline. “The mind was con- 
sidered a field which required 
thorough plowing and harrowing 
and then would produce an abun- 
dant mental crop of the kind de- 
sired. Since Herbart’s wrecking 
of the faculty or compartment 
explanation of the mind, the 
thorough - going mental - discipline 
theory has been on the educational 

scrap heap. The burden of proof 
rests heavily on those who teach 
grammar or any other subject ex- 
clusively or chiefly as a discipline. 
There are two objectives set down 
in the Experience Curriculum in 
the study of grammar: first, to 
write and speak correct sentences; 
two, to build efficient sentences. 
This is functional or instrumental 
grammar — grammar taught not 
only for use but in use. 

“Today, by being taught in ap- 
plication and not as a mental 
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discipline, Grammar has rega 
her vigor and attractiveness, . 
Alfred M. Hitchcock did not a 4 
aggerate when he remarke d , A 
while ago, ‘Grammar is comin | 
back with a bang.’ If she retain 
her interest in application a 
limits sharply her classifying, nn 
lyzing, and theorizing, she hac a 
I predict, many happy rae 
ahead.” 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Modern Foreign Language 
Section of the Department of Sy. 


pervisors and Directors of Instruc. | 


tion, meeting Tuesday afternoon, 
March 1, at the Chalfonte-Haddon — 
Hall in Atlantic City,: during the 
annual convention of the Ameri. | 
can Association of School Ad 


| 
| 


ministrators, will be sponsored this > 


year by the National Federation of — 


Modern Language Teachers and f 


affliated modern language associa- À 
tions jointly’ with the National 
Council for the Social Studies. It 
has been necessary to change toe 
title of the section this year sinc 
the teachers of the ancient lat: 
e established 2 separate 
section. It is also pointed is 
that this joint session pon 
this year by the National Fe 
tion of Modern Language Te hy 
and the National Council Be 
Social Studies is entirely hae 
from the all-day Saturday vi ted 
regularly organized an Pi 

by the National Counc 


guages hav 


ined 










| 
| I 
| 


n 
are represente 





a committee has been 

‘ J on which the joint sponsors 
x d by two members 
of which the chairman 

pds ane cintes of the National 
Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers, which originated the 
section. The members of the com- 


mittee are: 
C. C. Barnes, President, National 


Council for the Social Studies, 


Head of Social Studies De- 
partment, Detroit Public 
Schools and Wayne Univer- 
sity. 

R. O. Hughes, Assistant Director 
of Curriculum Research, 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. 


B. Q. Morgan, Professor of Ger- 
man, Stanford University, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Roy E. Mosher, Supervisor of 


Modern Languages, State Ed- 
ucation Department, Albany, 
New York. 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Chairman, Su- 


- Pervisor of Foreign Lan- 
guages, St. Louis Public 
Schools, 


ahe Central theme of the ses- 
= Ps be “Educational Objec- 
las ommon to the Foreign 
ponas and the Social Studies.” 
ting the first hour papers will 
on ae to present the point of 
“oH cach area and to furnish 
E practical suggestions for the 
Ston which will follow. Dr. 





Howard E. Wilson of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion will represent the Social 
Studies and Dr. James B. Tharp 
of the Ohio State University will 
speak for the Foreign Languages. 

The second hour will be given 
over to a panel discussion under 
the direction of a high school 
principal with three high school 
teachers from each of the above- 
mentioned areas as members. Two 
of these teachers will be S. P. 
McCutcheon, formerly a teacher of 
social studies at John Burroughs 
School, St. Louis, and Paul B. 
Diederich, formerly a teacher of 
foreign languages at University 
School, The Ohio State University, 
both now members of the Evalua- 
tion Staf of the Eight-Year Ex- 
periment in Curriculum Revision 
of the Commission on Relation 
of Secondary School and College. 
The other members of the panel 
are yet to be chosen. A report 
of the session will be sent to the 
principal foreign language, social 
studies, and other educational 
periodicals. 

James B. THARP, 
Associate Professor of the Teach- 
ing of Foreign Languages. 

The Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COURSES AT THE METROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 
For the second term of the 


current school year The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art offers three 
courses for teachers in the ‘public 
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schools, which have been approved 
by the Board of Superintendents 
as fulfilling the study requirements 
for salary increments. For the 
convenience of teachers the courses 
have been scheduled for Friday 
afternoons and Saturday mornings, 
each to be completed in fifteen 


two-hour sessions. . 
Elements of Color will be 


studied in the course toO be can: 
ducted by Miss Cornell on Friday 
afternoons at four o'clock. . At- 
tention will be given to paintings, 
Eastern art, and ceramics, textiles, 
and other aspects of the decorative 
arts. 

Greek Art and Civilization, to 
be offered by Mr. Shaw on Satur- 
day mornings at eleven, will em- 
phasize the social background of 
Greek art from Pre-Hellenic Crete 
to the Roman inheritance of 
Pompeii. 

In American History and Art 
by Mrs. Fansler and Mr. Busselle, 
also meeting on Saturday mornings 
at eleven, a study will be made of 
the history of the arts in the 
United States from colonial be- 
ginnings to the present day, and 
of the methods by which objects 
in the Museum can be used in 
the teaching of American history. 

All three courses are free to 
teachers in the public schools. A 
program of all the courses offered 
by the Museum will be sent free 
to anyone requesting it. 

As in the first term, talks for 
pupils in the public schools, 
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mo i 
ll 


planned to assist in the sty i, a 
history, languages, and literatu 
will be given by members of the ame 
Museum’s educational staff, e 
list of suggested topics will be 
found in the Lecture Pro aN 
Teachers are urged to ask fo, 
other subjects connected with the 
work of their classes. Requests 
for appointments for the 
should be made as far in a aval 
as possible. Appointment slips 
and lists of subjects will be sy 
plied to teachers on request, 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF PEACE 
We've all had occasion at some 
time or other to examine the basis 
of some socially desirable abstrac- 
tion that we have been trying to 
teach. Perhaps it was the prob- 
lem of school loyalty, ọr civic 
pride, or community health. Some- 
times the end has been so wni- 
versally acceptable, so simple in its 
purpose that this analysis has not 
been brought into play. Take 
peace education, for example. 
You and I want to educate for 
dents know that 
peace. Our stu 
we want to educate for peace. 
Yet their very “knowingaes - 
ec: 
seems, somehow, to make out 
tures, and demonstrations, 
projects completely routine 
formance. An art class comp r 
a project in pence FOS 
work is applauded by t ed 


What is being appi the in 


eace idea, 


poster, the p paa 


plications that both 


A group 







of students worked 


e a few months ago in 
with P peace program for 


laa | assembly. We gave a 
0 | erformance. We knew it 
ge x You could sense it in 

= ditorium during and after 
É erformance. Naturally, the 
A proud. They thought 
dea was a good one, 
that others ought to know about 
+ that it ought to be written up. 
We ried to recall what had hap- 


th 


actors were 
chat their 1 


ned. ) 
We remembered how we had 


sat and looked at each other some- 
what blankly. Five students and 
one teacher, we had accepted with 
great interest the task of arrang- 
ing a peace program for our 
school assembly. And we knew 
what we wanted in a vague sort 
of way—something that would 
make peace seem real and reason- 
able, something that would send 
the students out of the auditorium 
talking about what they had just 
seen, “Let's keep speeches out 
of it,” was the first contribution 
from one of the girls as we had 
Started our meeting. ‘They'll sit 
there and listen, but after its 
ie they won't remember, a 
F a The chairman. suggested 
Cubtfully that there might have 
ile other plays which we 
id. the ooked at, but his partner 
wm, arch denied that wearily. 
“Fi Ha all alike,” he said. 
they're pageants written 
S, or they're sermons writ- 


for kid 





ten in dialogue. There isn’t a 
single one act play that would 
really suit us.” Another girl 
murmured that we could always 
fall back on the school chorus to 
sing peace songs, but her voice 
trailed off with her own inde- 
cision. The librarian came in with 
more books under her arm—some 
published speeches, a few war 
novels, another book on assembly 
programs. ‘“‘There’s a book called 
Company K by William March. 
It’s a little different from the 
usual run. Maybe you could do 
something with it.” It took us 
a few minutes to make out the 
nature of the book. It was a 
series of short dramatic biogra- 
phies, or snatches of biography 
from the lives of the different 
men in Company K. It was when 
we had read through three or 
four of these sketches, getting 
more and more interested that the 
idea dawned. Someone said, 
“Why, we could dramatize some 
of these, I bet, if we could keep 
them from getting too elaborate.” 
But the greatest inspiration of all 
came when one of the boys who 
had seen the Federal Theatre's 
production of the Living News- 
paper suggested montage. The 
idea would be to give a series 
of flashes into the lives of these 
men who made up Company K. 
If we could have eight or ten 
little groups of student actors, each 
of which could present one such 
flash, the cumulative result would 
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be just the thing we were looking 
for. “It means that we'll have tO 


write the dialogue.” “Yes but 
we won't have to worry about 
scenery or settings. Just 4 spot- 
light beating down on one part 


of the stage.” “Let's try it with 
one chapter.” This is how one 
In the book 


chapter worked out. 
itself, it read as follows: 


PRIVATE ARTHUR CRENSHAW 


When I came home, the peo- 
ple in my town declared Cren- 
shaw Day. They decorated the 
stores and streets with bunting 
and flags; there was a parade 
in the morning with speeches 
afterwards, and a barbecue at 
Oak Grove in the afternoon. 
Ralph R. Hawley, president of 
the First National Bank and 
Trust Company, acted as toast- 
master. He recited my war 
record and everybody cheered. 
Then he pointed to my twisted 
back and to my scarred face 
and his voice broke with emo- 

tion. I sat there amused and 
uncomfortable. I wasn’t fooled 
in the slightest. There is an 
expressive phrase which soldiers 
use on such occasions and I 
repeated it under by breath. 
At last the ceremonies were over 
and Mayor Couzens himself 
drove me in his new automobile 
to my father’s farm beyond the 
town. The place had gone to 
ruins in my absence, I began 
to wonder what I could do for 





a living now that heay, a 
work was impossible for Su 
any longer. All that aftern Me 
I thought and at last Į mo | 
the idea of starting ą chi a 
farm. I got pencil ang . 2 
and figured the thing oun 
decided that I could. stay ; 
small way if I had five x 
dollars with which to 
necessary stock and e 


= a 


jy 


hundreg 


quipmen, — 


That night as I lay awake ral q 


wondered how I could rai 2 
money, I thought of Me EAN He 
ley’s speech in which he had | 
declared that the town owed me 
a debt of gratitude for the 

things I` had done which ; 
could never hope to repay. So 
the next morning I called on 

him at his bank, and told him 

of my plans, and asked him to 

lend me the money. He was — 
very courteous and pleasant — 
about it, but if you think: he 
lent me the $500 you are as 
big a fool as I was. 


-> ah Ra See oe 









buy i | 


This is how it was rewrittel po 


for student production. The direc- 
tions called for three characte 
mother, daughter, _ and son fe 
ranged in a small semi-citc | 
first two seated, the son stab ing 
facing them. The mother , 
the daughter is eating an Pias 
The spotlight flashes 0n the £ =p 
Mother: Why $0: you ae 
tired and worried. Is 
anything wrong? ad 
Danghter: I should hia y afte 
feel perfectly wonadet 


| 


| Mother : 


Son: 


‘on you got yester- 
"i pm en Mr, "Haw. 
xi the President of the First 
aiian Bank was there, and 
‘that speech he made—wasn't 
it too thrilling? 
And his voice broke 
when he mentioned your 
twisted back. He couldn’t 
go on. 
Yes, sympathetic Mr. Haw- 
ley. So kind, so gentle. 


Mother: And Mayor Couzens 


drove you out to the farm 
here himself. To think that 
this could ever happen. 


Son (bitterly): Kind Mr. Haw- 


ley. : 

Mother: (not understanding): 
Just realize, son, that Mr. 
Hawley said the town could 
never repay you for the things 
you had done. 

Son (enraged): Stop it, mother! 
Mr. Hawley isn’t kind or even 
sympathetic. He gloried in 
the speech he made because 
he was the center of attrac- 

_ tion. He didn’t mean a word 
he said. 

Mother 


son! 


Som: Yes, it was all a lie. What 
were we fighting for? We 
were fighting for people like 

r. Hawley. He can never 
‘spay me. Why this morn- 
ing I asked for a loan to start 
à chicken farm with and he 
Said very gently, and kindly, 


(reprovingly): Now, 





‘I’m sorry, boy, but things 

have been going badly with 

us too.’ (breaks down, weep- 

ing.) Kind Mr. Hawley! 
(Blackout) 


Once the idea had taken hold 
the thing moved forward at a 
rapid pace. Nine scenes were 
worked up. These included the 
one above on Private Arthur 
Crenshaw; Corporal Lloyd Somer- 
ville, a gas patient in an army 
hospital; Private Joseph Delaney, 
trying to settle down to gardening 
and back porch gossip; Sergeant 
Wilbur Tietjen, a sharpshooter 


whose decorations sometimes puz- 


zle him; Private Samuel Updike, 
whose high spirits are suddenly 
dampened by the misery of a 
French village; Private Sylvester 
Wendell, company clerk, who 
loathes the job of writing letters 
of condolence to the relatives of 
the dead men because the facts are 
so blatantly distorted; Private 
Carol Hart, who makes the un- 
fortunate discovery of a small 
girls picture inside the coat of a 
dead enemy soldier; Lieutenant 
Thomas Jewett, whose zeal leads 
his whole command into an am- 
bush from which he alone escapes; 
and Private Carter Atlas, half mad 
from dreaming about food other 
than soggy potatoes and beans. 
When the dramatizations were 
finished, however, we realized that 
each was very short. In fact, some 
were so short that they might 
very well be over before the 
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audience could get into 
was decided to have a commentator 
who would speak from the wings 
so that he would not be seen 
himself, but whose voice woul 
serve to introduce each scene 

Each introduction was tO consist 

of the reading of the first few 

lines of the sketch just as they 
appeared in the original book. 

Thus, in the example given above, 

the commentator started with the 

words: “When I came home...” 
and concluded with, “a barbecue at 

Oak Grove in the afternoon.” 

Nobody as yet, had looked into 
the problem of spotlights, of 
thought about staging the pro- 
duction. Two lantern slide ma- 
chines borrowed from the science 
laboratory proved the perfect so- 
lution. They were set up on either 
side of the auditorium and focused 
on opposite sides of the stage. 
That gave us the ideal means of 
keeping up the tempo. As one 
scene was finished the light would 
be switched off, and the other light 
would go on. The actors in each 
succeeding scene took their places 
in the dark, and were all ready 
when the spotlight went up. 

On the day of the production, 
that darkened auditorium grew 
quieter by degrees until the little 
sigh at the end of each scene lifted 
and moved. When the lights 
finally went up at the end, we were 
paid our greatest tribute of all, 
because for a minute nobody 
stirred, 
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That was the way we solved ii 
roblem. There was a dee Oy 


Stns, 
of satisfaction when we look a P 


at our work. The program bes 
to life a number of soung d 
implications presented so's 


that no student could fail to ES P) i 


the gap between the stage S 


himself. You could narroy dow 
the entire concept of “Who Me ‘ 
in war?” and focus it on Privan 
Arthur Crenshaw, who blurted a 
the answer in a few words 
The results of our efforts lead 
inevitably to several conclusions 
concerning peace education. The 
basis for a program of peace edy. 
cation must be both positive and 
specific. It is a positive program 
alone that immediately ‘centers the 
problem on faith in a strong anti- 
war movement. This is the basic 
implication that the teacher must 


Ught f 


Ocial i 






convey. But such faith is powerless ` 


unless it expresses itself in. an 
active protest against war. It is 
here that knowledge may be trans- 
lated into action. The student 
must survey the nature of wat 
propaganda with a view to an 
intelligent analysis and breakdown 
of it. He must learn to sens 
the relationship of the sources > 
information and the forces a 
control its dissemination. Phrase 
which are in every day "$ M 
adult conversation must A i 
meaningful. The term imp 

ism” should not mean os his- 
topic which was part O dofi 
tory course. When he * 


_ 


+ 
at 
p F E 
isan p 
£ 






for foreign markets” he 


¢ i fe 
“strug8! himself as an involuntary 


ee ; 
ust Eni in the conflict. The 


oduct of a positive program 
thinking individual who 
ctive part in the 


imple 
end » : 
ill be 

ill take an @ 


inst Wat. 
ht agains 
"a education cannot be an 


abstraction. It must relate to the 
life of the student. It must help 
him forward rather than leave him 
bewildered. That way lies his 


-_ JosEPH KLEIN. 
Seward Park High School. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
CONFERENCE ON BUSINESS 


EDUCATION 


The Fifth Conference on Busi- 
ness Education will continue to 
emphasize the social phases of 
business education in accordance 
with the plans for the series of 
conferences. The specific problem 
to be discussed this year is “Busi- 
ness as a Social Institution.” The 
conference will be held June 30 
and July 1, at the School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago. 

The first day of the conference 
will be devoted to interpretations 
and amplifications of the concept. 
That is, just what does “business 
3S a social institution” mean to 
a and industry, to labor, 
In the ayman, and to educators. 
x a ap session an authority 
evidence Of these fields will give 

. of the extent to which 

ncept — as interpreted — is 





functioning today; the extent to 
which it should function in a 
capitalistic democracy; and the 
ways in which business, labor, and 
the layman are striving to meet 
their respective responsibilities. The 


afternoon session will be devoted 
‘to the relative positions and re- 


sponsibilities of government and 
vocational training agencies. The 
respective duties and obligations of 
government and business will be 
considered. Ways and means will 
be suggested for harmonizing the 
specialized services of different oc- 
cupational groups with membership 
in any one group a matter of in- 
dividual choice. 

The second day will be devoted 
to the responsibilities of education 
for the development of integrated 
experiences for effective participa- 
tion in business as a social insti- 
tution. Procedures for overcom- 
ing the economic illiteracy and 
the inadequate social philosophy of 
teachers will be outlined. Learn- 
ing situations and classroom pro- 
cedures constructed for the purpose 
of developing the concept of busi- 
ness as a social institution on the 
elementary, secondary, and college 
levels will be presented for evalua- 
tion. 

Each session will be followed by 
discussion, questions, and comments 
from those attending the Confer- 
ence. Printed programs including 
the names of the speakers will be 
available about January 1, 1938. 
A special luncheon will be served 
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on campus each day of the Con- 
ference. Reservations for living 
quarters may be made in advance 
with the University of Chicago 
Housing Bureau. 


ROSA NOTA GAMBI— 
A TRIBUTE 
In the main hall of the Bay 

Ridge High School has been hung 
a painting by Arthur Mower copied 
from the original by Sorolla: 
“Beach of Valencia by Morning 
Light.” To those of us who know 
and love Sorolla, it would seem 
almost as though the Hispanic 
Museum must have yielded up its 
own colorful treasure; to those 
who knew and loved Rosa Nota 
Gambi, it would seem as if a little 
of. her vibrant personality had 
been captured on a bit of canvas, 
to live forever there; to all the 
hundreds who pass by, bent on 
daily tasks, it must seem that a 
bit of sunshine, a bit of life, a 
bit of inspiration must emanate 
from this picture. 

June, 1936, brought to our mod- 
ern language department a keen 
loss through the violent and tragic 
death of Rosa Nota Gambi, who 
had just completed her twentieth 
year of service at Bay Ridge. Her 
friends of the faculty felt that the 
school which she had served so 
Jong and so joyously should con- 
tain a fitting memorial. The 
answer was ’‘Sorolla—Sorolla with 
all his color, his sunlight, his 
love of life, his charming por- 
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1 of everyday scenes, in short 
sorolla's “Beach of Valencia» 4 
reminiscent of Mrs. Gambi’s nate 
Sicilian shore, so reminiscent to be 
friends, of her own charm anil 
sweetness, her love of nature a 
her love of her fellow-man. S 

A committee of the Mo den i 
Language Department, acting Pa 
the faculty of the School, happil E 
located, with the help of cia 3 
Hispanic Museum, an artist whose RY 
understanding of Sorolla enableq _ 
him to reproduce for us in the — 
original colors and the original E 
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tivities for intercultural edu- 
cation. ; 
5. Ways in which the school 
and community can codperate. 
Rachel Davis-DuBois is Director 
of the Commission on Intercultural 
Education, Progressive Education 
Association. 
Besides many years of experience 


4 4 course in education for 
ne . : 

cultural relations, Spring Term 
í 






RACHEL DAVIS DUBOIS. 
ers and community leaders 
reased interest in 


an inc 
d girls to make 


boys an 


* guccesstu n 

home, school, and as as both a teacher and principal in 

oR Tensions whl à a 

vironments. public schools, Mrs. DuBois has 
mong diverse groups malig, eae assisted more than forty high 


l adjustments 


size this masterpiece of a prea f 
Spanish Painter (Arthur Mower | 


of 12 Willowdale Court, Mont. 
clair, New Jersey). He accom. | 
plished what seemed impossible: he 


has captured with his brush the e 


very spirit, as well as the loveliness 
of the original. A 
We are proud to display in our 
already lovely halls a picture of © 
such radiant beauty; we are 
thoughtful when we remember how 


b 


the one whom it commemorates f 


loved to bring to us all, in many 2 


little ways, the sweetness and JY  f 
t whea Ẹ 


of living; we are reveren 


we recall the personality of Ros 


Nota Gambi. 

MARION HAacKEDORN. 
Bay Ridge High School. 
INTERCULTURAL RELATION® can 
A NEW PROBLEM FOR aia 
TEACHERS AND COMMUN 


LEADERS jucation#! 


The Department of e vesit} f 


b i 


Sociology, New York 


| 


i 







i! 

a 

‘ 
5 


schools in their intercultural 

projects and has conducted courses 

for teachers at Boston University; 

Temple University, Philadelphia; 

Teachers College, Columbia; New 

York University; The University 

of California. Mrs. DuBois is the 

editor of several books and re- 

ports, and the author of magazine 

articles on important topics in this 

field. She has just had published 
values can be constructively a manual, Adventures in Intercul- 
shared in order to build a tural Education, in experimental 
richer American culture. form. 

. Information, experiences, *Friday: 4:15-6:00. 
tested educational practices, gins February 4th. 
and teaching materials that In the catalogue this course is 
can be used in classroom situ- listed as “Education in Human 
tions and extra-curricular ac- Relations,” 120.107. 


difficult. 
This course deals with: 


1, Problems of personality mal- 
adjustment, which may be 
due partially to misunder- 
standings between members 
of different culture groups. 

2, An understanding and appre- 
ciation of the values of di- 


verse culture groups. 
. Methods by which these 


AS od 


Class be- 


> 


REVIEWS 


in the high schools. It is painfully 
obvious by now that the high 
schools must assume as part of 
his book their task instruction in reading. 
to meet the successfully attempts: The estimates vary concerning the 
informati growing demand for number of non-readers or slow 

on about remedial reading readers in our high schools. But 


F MEDIAL AND CORRECTIVE 
4 NSTRUCTION IN READING 
3Y J. M. McAlliste 
: t, Appleton- 
Century, $2.00. = 
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clearly, to any observer, 
_ sufficiently numerous to 

a serious challenge to 
would make our schools sanctue™ 
for all the people instead of al 
stitutions for exclusive and selective 
breeding. The matter of reading 
is particularly important 1N any 
scheme of democratic education. 
Actually, it would hardly be rash 
to say that democracy itself depends 
upon . the literacy of the masses, 
upon their capacity tO subjugate 
the written word. This is one of 
the’ ineluctable realities which we 
must face and which, ostrich-like, 
we have refused for too long to 
take cognizance of. 

Dr. McCallister’s text offers help- 
ful advice to all who would come 
to grips intelligently with this 
problem. In simple, untechnical 
language, he presents a systematic 
survey of the latest findings, in 
this comparatively new area. Dr. 
McCallister discusses the character 
and causes of reading retardation, 
the survey of reading achievement, 
diagnostic and remedial procedures. 
Illustrative case studies supply 
graphic examples of the remedial 
program in action. The latter 
chapters of the book are devoted 

to a treatment of guiding reading 
activities in the various content 
subjects. This material is espe- 
cially valuable since each subject 
presents its own problems for 
which unique remedial measures 
must be devised. The general. 
principles enunciated earlier in the 


constitute 


those who 
tuaries 
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they are 


text are valuable. But mote ec 
these concrete suggestions ¢ at 
specific fields. t the 
The final chapter of h . 
describes the technique s, Pook 
ministering a reading proged âq 
deals with such matters a ; 
ministrative provisions, sy 
and training teachers, 
Our only objection to | 
ume is the extreme aridit 
style. But, fortunately, 
not get in the way too 
Some prefer to have the truth 
rae Dr. McCallister’s talents 
o not lie here. For comm 
«concise statement, however, fy. 
leaves little to be desired We | 
earnestly commend this to your 
attention. It is worth more than $ 
a perusal. It ought to become 
part of every departmental pro- 
cedure. Present signs seem to in- 
dicate that it will. When it does 
become an intrinsic part of the 
instructional process, the disin- 
herited will for the first time have 
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come into their own. 4 
A. H. LAS 


DRAMATIC TOURNAMENTS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS š 

By Magdalene Kramer, a 
College, . Columbia Unig a 
1.85. fe, 
i See tournaments, 3 fe, 
defined, consist of the presen f 
of plays 
Kramer describes, 
the growth history 
secondary _ school 


in gre ! 
n form? 
of this for she | 
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competition. 


"it is unfortunately not sufficiently 
critical of the educational impli- 
_ ations inherent in the very no- 

tion of the dramatic tournament 


s | > s 
» activity, 


ki 


_ Says 


in compell™ detalh $ 






activity "| 
S 
| 


urposes of the tourna- observed two hundred normal 

lies full descriptive adolescents over a period of two 
for running it. The years. The boys, in the course 
f cedures Jes with a summaty of the study, passed from pre- 
K condu outcomes of the pubescence through puberty. Thus 
list of conclu- the investigators were able to ob- 


0 nd a 
ent 4 serve the changes that took place 


or" recommendations for 


gos 8 a and experimentation. in the boys paralleling their 
er study t and thorough piece pubescent development. 

A a amatic Tournaments” Space does not permit of ade- 

Gof work, = have a vety limited quate summary of these, at times, 

jr u d. Questionable, too, startling findings. Suffice it to 

ope, indeed. say that every educator, whose 


ry stress it lays on 
the competitive motive in an edu- 
ational system already too thor- 
oughly permeated with unhealthy 
But for those who 
an see no flaws ‘in the tourna- 


is the unnecesså self-imposed task is the adolescent 
with all his inchoate impulses and 
complex personal and social ad- 
justments, cannot afford to neglect 


these results. This is no rancid 


ment ideas, Dr. Kramer's work rehash. It is a fresh venture 
should prove very helpful indeed. into the unknown and it returns 
for it is a highly practical guide laden with precious baggage. The 


for.the doing of the job although charts and pictographs graphically 
illustrate the several points with 


a wholly unique dramatic effective- 
ness. 


The study covers such matters 
a an adjunct to the educational 4; the expanding world of the 
Process or as itself an educative adolescent, his personality and be- 
Pha. Midi havior, his choice of friends, his 
play groups, his emancipation 
from parental ties, his moral and 
religious life, his physical changes. 

Even if you gag at the thought 
of positing generalizations on 
the basis of what seems to be 
inconclusive evidence, you ought 
seriously to con the perfectly amaz- 
ing patience and assiduity which 
has gone into this work. 


A. H. L. 


i REDISCOVERING THE ADOLESCENT 


F; By Hedley S. Dimock, Associa- 
4 lon Press, New York City, $2.75. 
's rather detailed work as- 
a : Study of the personality 
pment | of adolescent boys. 
he Stage throughout is on 
tian man adolescents rather 
TA the deviates. To secure 
“minating data here pre- 

» “t. Dimock's investigators 
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AN ABC OF ENGLISH USAGE 

By H. A. Treble and G. H- 
Vallins, Oxford University Press. 
$1.50. l 
This is a practical pocket-size 
handbook presenting in dictionary 

form the main elements of English 
accidence and syntax. It wont 
take the place of the spicy F owlers 
but it does perform its function 
efficiently, and graphically . Every 
point is amply documented and 
illustrated. 

An interesting feature of this 
handbook is the recognition it 
takes of American idiom and usage, 
a fact which might well be noted 
by our more rabid native anglo- 
philes. ' 

Dr. Henry Seidel Canby writes 
an interesting little preface in 
which he pleads for the ultimate 
sanction which linguistic rules 
have in daily use. He raps the 
Latinizing pedants and purists at 
whose hands the language has 
suffered far more than from slang. 
He feels that “final standards of 
correctness must be derived from 
users, not from rules. But these 
users must themselves be keenly 
aware of the tradition, the entire 
meaning, and the economy of their 
speech,” 

This volume is by no means 
definitive, nor is it free from a 
certain arbitrariness and bias. But 
it does attempt a sensible com- 
promise between linguistic logic 
and circumstance, It makes a 
very conscious effort to present 


80 


the living language as it iş Spok 
and written. Yet it does h a 
into any of the uncritical a 
of some of our modern Philo 
gists. | 
AHL 
THE BERMERICAN STORIES MOUs 

Edited by Angus Burrel] 
Bennett A. Cerf, Random Ho 
$3.00. i 

There isn’t much to say about 
this anthology except that it con 
prises over twelve hundred pages 
of beautifully printed matter coy. 
ering the editors’ discriminating 
preferences from Irving’s “Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow’ to Saroyan’s 
“The Daring Young Man on the 
Flying Trapeze.” Most of the 
American immortals in the shor 
story are here represented. 

Of course, everyone has his pet 
choices which the editors do not 
respect. But no sensible man 
ought to go to an anthology merely 
to find his prejudices confirmed 
“The Bedside Book” despite ‘ts 
apparent catholicity of taste ® 
fundamentally an individual s¢ 
lection, marked by fine judgment 


a till 
and sensitive evaluation, but 5 
every anthology 
e sense. 


and 
use, 


quite personal, as eve! 
must be, in an ultimat all 
But even with this a” : 
handicap, -““The Bedside 

makes excellent reading: et 
isn’t a story here whose l 
polish or substance can 
tioned by even the pr 
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- logical lun 


of the tuberculin test 
preventive pro- 
health has long 
The tuberculin 

a ‘skin reaction 
whether tuberculosis 


e value 
x-ray as 
in public 


dures ! 
an established. 


test produces 


Pi; ws 
which sho l 

erms were evet present in the 
b the chest x-ray shows 


a, there is any active patho- 
g condition. The former 
test is 2 gross indicator; the latter 
is conclusive. The combination 
offers an effective © diagnostic 
method of segregating active cases 


of tuberculosis. | 
The Health Education Depart- 


ment of Stuyvesant High School 


‘considered it an excellent project 


to have these tests given to our 
students. First, it would mean 
the promotion of exemplary pub- 
lic health measures. Second, it 
would be an experience in vital- 
ized, functional Health Education 
for our students. Also, it would 
offer a chance for the practical 
application of principles of in- 
tegration, when school and public 
health facilities might be enlisted 
in a codperative enterprise toward 
Mutually desirable goals. 
Our plan was to have the tests 
ci at our school with the as- 
Health, of the Department of 
of Tite We found the Bureau 
hio tculosis keenly interested 
ur proposal. Dr. Edwards, 


ROJECT IN TUBERCULOSIS CONTROL 


director of the bureau, offered full 
technical assistance, with just one 
provision: we must have at least 
500 boys for the tests, to make 
it worth while to assign personnel 
and equipment. Both tests were 
to be given free to all students 
whose parents consented to have 
them given. 
What made the situation espe- 
cially appealing to the health au- 
thorities was the fact that the 
idea originated with us, and that 
we were prepared to provide for 
all the details in the organization 
and administration of the tests. 


It was the first instance in their 


experience where a school had 
taken the initiative in this manner. 

These tests had been given in 
schools before, notably Benjamin 
Franklin and Wadleigh High 
Schools. In both these cases, 
howevetł, the entire project was 
conceived and managed by the 
public health officials; the school 
played a secondary role. In our 
case, it was essentially an original 
educational project, with the De- 
partment of Health supplying 
only such technical assistance as 
it was peculiarly equipped to pro- 
vide. 

The preliminary arrangements 
agreed upon, we got under way. 
We selected our afternoon session 
health education classes, about 
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1300 boys, as the group with 
which we would work. On the 
8yMnasium floor and in the hy- 
giene classes, each class devoted 
one lesson to a discussion of the 
Project. This work was greatly 
aided by the coöperation of the | 
National Tuberculosis Association. 
At our request, they promptly 
loaned us a movie strip which 
showed how the tests were given. 
In addition, they sent us some 
excellent pamphlets, copies of which 
were given to each boy. These 
were read in class, and then taken 
home to be discussed by the boy 
with his parents. | 

No doubt almost all the boys 
were readily won over to the idea. 
However, we had to have the 
written parents’ consent before we 
could proceed. We drew up a 
consent form, had it mimeo- 
graphed and distributed. This 
form explained the value of the 


tests from the parents’ point of © 


view, and had a detachable state- 
ment of consent to be signed by 
the parent. 

The first day the return of 
signed consents in all our classes 
was between 50-65%. The sec- 
ond day brought the average up 
to about 75%. After this, a list 
of delinquents in each class was 
drawn up. When we were finally 
satisfied that none of this group 
would win their parents’ consent, 
we urged them to bring their 
o school for an interview. 


arents t ie 
P ts found it im- 


Where the paren 
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possible to come to x choo} a 


‘some were willing 










sent a signed note Statin y 
reason for withholding ons the 
It was a revelation a 
how willing the parents 
talk things over with us Foo 
next week and a half a. OF the 
literally besieged by : 
frames of mind, | 4 l 
the victims of all sorts sd 1 l 
dices and misinformation, aa 
were suspicious of our intentio J- 
fearing their boys would be a 
as mere guinea pigs 
jected to any sort 


. 
a 


Ca 
Wete t 


à 
* 


Wete 
Parents in Th 


re be usq 
» SOme ob. | | 
i peo 
o. ha ‘ 
x-ray but no tuberculin: a A 
had no articulate objection, m 
refused consent. Some had se. 
tarian health scruples, as in the 
cases of a few who were Christian — 
Scientists. | a 
We had not anticipated that | 
the greatest need for education lay . | 
with the parents, and. not with a 
the children. However, it is ony f 
fair to remember that these were 
a decided minority. Many, % H 
the other hand, wrote of visited 
us to offer their gratitude for F | 
extension of so valuable a healt 
ice. 4 
e steady persistence and vigo | 
ous follow-up finally = 
‘fos ults. After | 
gratifying fes so tel OP 
weeks we were able 
Bureau of Tuber 








la, bel 


culosis 


ctus 
were able to begin ve of 95% | 


ent 
with an average p the 
a toO ry ¿ 
for our entire E) S were PP 


0 
remainder, about 1 





De had been 


continuously absent 
the other 4% were 
Out of more than 
less than 100 were 


school ; 


not co take the tuberculin test; 
of this number about 40 were 
to take the x-ray. 


O A E a ee a aa aT 
E | Tx X-Ray Test 


berculin Test 


Per Cent TakingTest Per Cent 


ee ee o g 


Period Students Taking Test 
1 223 215 
2 251 228 
3 244 229 
4 , 250 232 
5 173 169 
6 233 222 
Totals 1,374 1,295 


In making final arrangements 


with the Bureau of Tuberculosis, 


we agreed to include in the x-ray 
tet our morning session health 
education classes. Since the x-ray 
machine was to be at school, we 
might as well make full use of 
it, rather than have it remain 
idle half a day. We estimated 
that the morning session group 
would bring our x-ray totals to 
about 2400 boys. 

The tuberculin test was given 
on alternate days for one week. 
This allowed for readings of first 
ae and re-testing where in- 
iy The following week the 
nee pete to be given, to take 
ae ys. Thus, using only 6 

working days, the whole 


SEH would be finished in 
weeks’ time. The B 
Ties e Bureau of 


ants assigned 3 doctors 
nurses for each day of the 
: Culin, under the direction of 


“if Supervisor of Clinics, Dr. 


90.9 230 91.6 
93.8 ' 239 97.9 
92.8 242 96.8 
97.6 170 98.3 
95.3 223° 95.7 
94.7 1,324 96.8 


Robins. This staff was to work 
with the school physician, Dr. 
Palitz. The x-ray would be given 
through the WPA project as- 
signed to the bureau, with all 
the mecessary technical personnel 
and equipment. The Powers port- 
able machine to be used would 
be assembled and operated at the 
school by Mr. Ross Wilson and 
his staff. 

The apparatus for the tuberculin 
test was set up in the gymnasium. 
The boys were a little apprehensive 
at first. After the novelty passed 
off, however, everybody had a 
grand time showing everybody 
else his injection, and making com- 
parisons. At the end of the week 
Dr. Robins summarized the whole 
procedure by giving each class a 
short talk, and answering all 
questions. 

The following week the x-ray, 
including morning as well as 
afternoon session boys, was given. 
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bee oe of the three days we 

at 2800 boys had been 
x-rayed. This exceeded by 400 
Our Original estimate. 

By the time this is printed 
these pictures will have been read 
and the results tabulated. Those 
who are found to be sick with 
tuberculosis will be treated in a 
confidential manner through their 
private physicians. Where the 
family has no private doctor, the 
boy will be referred to the De- 
partment of Health district center. 
All of these cases will be followed 
up by our department to see that 
proper contacts with remedial 
agencies are established and fol- 
lowed up. 

We hope we have started what 
will be a regular procedure at our 
school. It is our plan to give 
the same tests next term to the 
other half of our student body, 
who are not registered for Health 
Education this term. The tuberc- 
ulin tests, as with our present 
group, will be given only to the 
entering classes, thus only once 
in his career to each boy. The 
x-ray. will be repeated once ` a 
year until graduation. 

We made many mistakes. For 












one thing, there was ined i. 
integration with other schoo 


ef CHORAL 


partments. There should 

been a poster campaign tp t W Grapemen, Orey Mindus 
the Art Department, x pgh = i7 , make Eliza Blime 
have used the school p Should PO m Lee B. Hindus 


voted to the project. “a ua 
e 


talks could have been given : 
the various science depart R 
the school. Mistakes in 
ning and administration 
tests were also made, the elimi 
tion of which will make the a 
survey much more efficient. Y 
However, we ate convinced that 
we .have given our students an 


the lan. 
Of the 


incomparable first-hand experience 


with a vital public health tech- 
nique. It is in the hope tht 
some who read this will consider 
it a valuable project to inaugurate 
at their schools, that this report 
is offered. Such enterprises in in- 
tegration of school and public 
health facilities are mighty 
weapons in relegating to compari: 
tive insignificance the scourge of 
the dreaded “white plague.” I 
is time such weapons were pit 


to use. 
Juus Ras 
Stuyvesant High School. 
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| ting, 
An assembly could have Wspane, | Andy Part 8 


ot bring Johnny Sands on 


Time. o, 
For this recitation Johnny re- 


ar grade—and the sensitive 
os ‘of the teacher must listen 
a 7 least thirty-nine more stu- 
Jents repeat the same selection 
in practically the same manner. 
If there are slight variations the 
torture of both students and teach- 
er may be lessened. However, in 
the usual procedure of class work, 
this seldom happens. 

This type of oral interpretation 


~ goes on from kindergarten through 


high school for very justifiable 
reasons. First, with large groups 
of children, the teacher cannot 
afford to spend an adequate num- 
ber of minutes with each individ- 
ual. Secondly, even with the 
teacher's greatest effort, children 
reciting poetry, as such, regard 
each other as “sissies.” 

When one has reached ma- 
turity the inability to enjoy poetry 
TA then be laid simply to the 
ack of proper teaching in youth. 
i = is the solution to this cor- 
È iN eae How to econ- 
l ime of both teacher 

pupil? How to arouse his 


SPEAKING: ADDITIONAL ASPECTS 


interest and reveal to him the 
beauty of the spoken word? 

The answer is Choral Speaking 
or, as it is sometimes known, 
Choric Speech. This art is no 
longer in the experimental stage 
and has proved its worth in ele- 
mentary, high school and college 
curricula. 

Choral Speaking is a way of 
bringing poetry to life. It is a way 
of making poetry dance to rhyme 
and rhythm. In its effect it is 
like an orchestra or choral sing- 
ing. In its method, it uses the 
dance and the drama. Children 
are divided, somewhat arbitrarily, 
into three or four groups of 
voices. When the choir has been 
exposed to the appreciation of the 


poem through socialized interpre-- 


tation, it is ready for the more 
definite techniques, such as ear 
training and voice training. Se- 
lections may be taken from all 
types of poetry—ballads, psalms, 


dramatic readings and even lyric ` 


verse. The chosen poems are 
then arranged, preferably by the 
choir, with antiphony or even 
with counterpoint, to express ef- 
fectively the thought and the 
music of the poetry. 

What are the values of the 
activity? Greater self-expression; 


* Letiti . 
itia Raubicheck: “How to Teach Good Speech,” p. 3. 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
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freedom of bodily movement; 4p- 
Preciation of rhythm; better vocal 
quality ; improved enunciation ; 
increased respect for language; 10- 
creased flexibility; a loss of self- 
consciousness, and above all, the 
understanding and appreciation of 
poetry. 

How may we use it in the 
schools? Closely allied with the 
Activity Program, it may be used 
in the classroom, the auditorium 
or the club. As a supplement to 
community singing in the audi- 
torium, choral speaking is a means 
of socializing the individual. An 
amplification of the individual in- 
terpretation of literature, it is a 
means of vitalizing poetry and 
enhancing poetry’s musical values. 
It provides a rhythmic re-educa- 
tion for speech defectives, and 
also ear-training in correct sound 
and language patterns, making the 
speech and voice improvement a 
delightful activity. This form of 
expression is used with children 
of all ages in groups from twelve 
to seven hundred in number. 

What are some of its “‘differ- 
ent” aspects? In the Herman 
Ridder Junior High School, Pub- 
lic School 98, the Bronx, with 
the consent of our principal, E. 
R. Maguire, the foreign language 
teachers have taken up this work 
in their respective fields. For 
the first time, these acknowledged 
values are being applied in this 
direction. Interesting programs 
evolve. One instance is the presen- 
tation of Sir Walter Scott's trans- 


1) 


‘era used verse recitation t 


lation of the “Erl Kin 
followed by Goethe's 
version. 

Another phase of chori 


Ri to i 


. 3 ic a 
which may interest the , Speech i 
generation in the spirit o 


munity life is givin 
verse and poetry of national ¢ i 
Cel. 


ing. In the Nineteenth 

choral speaking was use 2a 

clare loyalty to some a 
Sẹ, 


Workers in Holland and in 

many who labored under a 

abuses incident to the jadu 
1 


, a ae O pro. 
claim their dissatisfaction. Stron 


ly rhythmic statements Of these 


difficulties in the form of a mass 


chant, combined with Laban ey. 


rythmics, expressed their unhappy 
situations. An inspiring art fom 


was developed. In the ply, 
“Man and the Masses” by Ems 


Toller, produced by the Theatre | 


Guild in 1927, this form of ex- 


pression reached a dramatic peak {f 


The present dictator of Germany 
outlawed the Fs 
cently (March, 1937), deeming tt 
to be too powerful a method 0 
demonstration.2 How easily one 
might apply choral speaking i 
wards the expression of democt 
ideals! 

In the fourteenth century, kar 
religion played such 4 fenga f 
in the lives of the laity the it 
made use of this enthusias® : 
Divided into choirs, | 
EFT Apt 

3 Ouartery Journal of seen hae 


; s an 7 | 
nal E pe October, vi bcawto"4 
Choirs in Europe, by M 


service. 


oo 


8 VOice to ae 


“Sprechchor’ 1e | 


he choric B'O P 








ups today, the con- 
lemented the pray- 
oe maea and the chanting 
hi boys. Since the modern re- 
as of choral speaking in Eng- 
Ay choirs have been heard in 
par drals in various English cities 
— biblical drama and 
ee S. Eliot, in his play, 
er i The Cathedral,” uses 
this technique of choral speaking 
throughout the play. In several 
scenes he directly follows the tech- 
nique that was used in its earliest 
form of biblical response. 

Today, the popularity of church 
services is on the wane. Willard 


yerse. 


“Murd 


' Sperry, speaking of the reasons, 


said, “There is an almost entire 
absence of any fresh artistic im- 
pulse in the conception and con- 
duct of worship. Our ineffectual- 
ness is due, in part, to our failure 
to re-afirm the truth of religion 
with the temper and technique of 
the artist. This body of ‘truth 
must be forever re-created in new, 
Significant forms,’’8 
The tendency toward artificial- 
ty in scripture reading can be 
lessened by a more intense indi- 
vidual interest in the substance of 
= — The minister, . choir 
font bp rent when using a 
blend # choric speech, can so 
e eir Voices and thoughts 
Worship will reveal the 


n f i : 
was Written gnity for which it 


a 
` : S l ° 
iking Choi,” p gya Eed for 


In the public schools, psalm 
reading has always been a half- 
hearted affair in spite of the senti- 
ments of the lyric prose. It has 
always been difficult to discover 
intelligent pupil readers. They 
are rare. 

At the Herman Ridder Junior 
High School, as part of the inten- 
sive experimental work with all 
aspects of choral speaking con- 
ducted for the better part of four 
years, a painstaking effort is made 
to apply choral speaking to bibli- 
cal literature. Choral Speaking 
readings of psalms and proverbs 
by choice groups of children is 
substituted for individual readings 
before the grade assemblies. For 
example, Psalm XXIV is done in 
this manner: 


PSALM XXIV 

All: The earth is the Lord’s and 
the fullness thereof; the world 
and they that dwell therein; 
For he hath founded it upon 
the seas and established it upon 
the floods. 

High: Who shall ascend unto the 
hill of the Lord, Or who shall 
stand in his holy place? 

Middle: He that hath clean hands 
and a pure heart, who hath not 
lifted up his soul unto vanity, 
or sworn deceitfully. 

He shall receive blessings from 
the Lord, and righteousness 
from the God of his salvation, 


` Dark, Mid: This is the generation 


of them that seek Him, that 
seek thy face, O Jacob! 


Ut 
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Dark: Lift u your heads, O ye 
Bates; and be ye lifted up ye 
everlasting doors; and the King 
of Glory shall come in. 

Light: Who is this King of Glory? 

Mid.: The Lord strong and mighty, 
the Lord mighty in battle. 

Dark, Mid.: Lift up your heads 





O ye gates, and be ye lifted up, ’ 


ye everlasting doors; and the 

King of Glory shall come in. 
Light: Who is this King of Glory 
All: The Lord of Hosts, He is 

the King of Glory. 

Although this is most effective 
it requires a great many private 
rehearsals that time does not usual- 
ly permit with a group of ap- 
proximately twenty-five children. 

Since the 600 pupils in each of 
the six grade assemblies in the 
Herman Ridder Junior High 
School have worked with the tech- 
nique of Choral Speaking, either 
in the classroom, auditorium and 
club or foreign language groups, 
psalm arrangements can be taught 
in about a half hour. 

Through this vitalized method 
of teaching the psalms there is 
not only a better understanding 
of the biblical language used, but 
an appreciation of the thought 
conveyed in words uncommonly 
heard in present-day speech. This 
technique makes it possible for 
the children to vibrate with the 
thoughts and feel at one with 
these ennobling sentiments. The 
pattern of the psalm is made to 
involve the entire assembly, a solo- 
ist and a small unit more in- 
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CO M 


- music teachers: 


tensively trained in choral Be 
ing. h Speak, 

One of the man f 
out for the isset a Workeg 
follows. This was 3 
part of the commence 
cises of June, 1937. 


PSALM XXI | 
Solo (from Stage = 
us give thanks Patform) ‘Ty 
Chorus (on stage): The a j 
my shepherd, I shal] i td is 
Chorus and Axdience 4 The want, 
is my shepherd, . | shat ae l 
want. no 
Solo: He maketh me to 
in green pastures: 
He leadeth me. besides the still 
waters. 
Aud. Light: He restoreth my soul, l 
Aud. Dark: He leadeth me in he 
paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. Pee’ | 
Chorus: Yea, though I wak | 
_ through the valley of -the she | 
dow of death, I will fear no 
evil; ee 
Aud. all: For thou art with me; | 
Solo: Thy rod and thy staf ty | 
comfort me. | ; 
Aud. Light: Thou preparest aub } 
before me in the presence © 
ine enemies, 
Aud. Dark: ‘Thou anointest 7 
head with oil, 





featur 
Ment a S 


lie down 





k 
‘Since the students study chat te a 
ing in the auditorium FOF © 1. ded i 
each week, they have eee ym #2 
three voice groups: Light, 
Dark. These three ca 
incide with the pak | 


bass. 









‘coors 
Ctto E SW" 
ed S 


= Øy 







i d Audience: My cup 
ver. l 
re goodness and mercy 
f follow me all the days of 
wW 


Jif 


d Audience: And I will 
the house of the Lord 


orus 4 
dwell 10 


orever , è 
Ping results can be obtained 


in applying this same method of 
DH speech in another school 
2 ity which is generally re- 
arded as a monotonous ordeal. 
: School children are taught the 
Pledge of Allegiance at an early 
age today, too early in fact for 
them to understand its significance. 
They learn it by rote and are con- 


_ ditioned to repeat it so that it 


soon becomes a meaningless riga- 
marole, The only edifying com- 
ment the writer ever heard in 
regard to the pledge was that of 
a teacher explaining to a child 
the pronunciation and syllabifica- 
tion of the word “indivisible.” 
This is the usual treatment in 
mass production of patriotic ma- 


terial, 


In an effort to counteract this 
tendency, the Pledge of Allegiance 
S arranged for choral speaking 
and re-introduced to the school as 
Patt of a papeant: 

Phage dressed in stars and 

; 8'€s, is depicted standing on 
fae of the triangular plat- 
fore n ~ auditorium stage be- 
ley _Surtain, On different 

ke as Up to the top, stand 
labore Bitls dressed as farmers, 

S, teachers, mechanics, house- 


a z 


wives, industrial workers, and so 
on, the citizenry of the nation. 
Each explains the basis of his or 
her allegiance to Columbia. 
After this progression, a child 
from among the six hundred chil- 
dren in the auditorium stands and 


‘asks why children owe allegiance 


to Columbia. 

She gives in simple words a 
child’s philosophy of democracy, 
making them understand their 
duty to their country and their 
good fortune in being Americans. 
The benefits that can be derived 
only from a democracy are gra- 
phically described and contrasted 
to conditions existing in other 
countries. 

A stereopticon slide is flashed 
on a side panel of the auditorium. 
It shows the following choric 
arrangement for the Pledge of 
Allegiance. This is read by the 
whole assemblage after an appro- 
priate color guard entrance has 
been effected: 


PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCES 

Solo (saluting): I pledge allegi- 
ance, 

All (saluting): We pledge allegi- 
ance Sij 

Light: To the flag of the United 
States of America (quickened 
tempo), 

Dark: To the flag of the United 
States of America (solemn con- 
firmation), 

All; And to the republic for which 


5 Approved by the Daughters of The 
American Revolution, Bronxville Chap- 
ter, November, 1937. 
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students in the Write a 
classes are encouraged tp — l 
method becaus © Use t 
e of the out 
results already attaineg vandin 
this procedure. th 
A re-arrangement ii 


it starids (vigorously) ; 
Solo: One nation indivisible, 
All: One nation indivisible, | 
Light: With liberty 
Dark: And justice 
All: For (pause) all. 

_ The device of juxtaposing Con- 
trastingly pitched voices vitalizes 
the mood, which results in quick- 
ening both pulse and thought. For 
many pupils this is the first time 
that modulations of the voice and 
intonations of the phrases bring 
the theme of the Pledge to its 
fullest meaning. 

This method of voicing the 
Pledge is being adopted by the 
whole school as the standard for 
presentation. They sense its mes- 

' sage more keenly and appreciate 
it as a foundation stone in our 
government. 

These results are not confined 
to this school alone. Some hun- 
dred and fifty teachers who are 


ture for school use pro . litery, 
for what philosopher Ro i: Well 
“enlightened loyalties” © Called 
Schools, communi | 
may gain much from t | 
“Voicing America.” 
Since Choral Speaking i 
longer an entirely new appoi 
in speech work, but has prod 
effective results in many elemen. 
tary and high school classes, these 
new phases will serve as an en. 
bellishment to what has already 
been accomplished. 
SEYMOUR S. BAUMAN, | 
Herman Ridder Junior High 
School. | 


~ tou 
his lead 


A SURVEY OF THE STATUS OF PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE IN NEW YORK CITY 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 


F: f 
ncreased 10 P su 


j ti 
For a number of years teachers istry has no >p school € 
of physics and chemistry have tion to the total T the follo 
been much concerned by the fact rolment 1$ i at Rep 
that the enrolment of pupils in ing extract take ox, Supt 


of Dr. Warren e state Dé 
visor of Science © 
partment of Educat 


uary 1935. 


Physical science i.e. physics and 
chemistry, has not kept pace with 
the increase in the high school 
population. That the number of 
pupils studying physics and chem- 


jon issue 
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ing of patriotic and bibli tewi 


YMCA units, -and chur Clubs | 


i 


ty 


| 





f pur 
F. 


to E Secondary School 


j 
e 
TE 


E (Fi gures 


Enrolment 





271,719 
628,264 


anneeneee 


actual) ---- 
ae (estimated) i 


ese are the figures for New 
york State, and although the Sec- 
ondary school population has in- 
eased more than 100%, the enrol- 
ment in both physics and chemistry 
shows a decrease. No comparison 
for New York City alone could 
be made because the figures for 
the actual enrolment in New York 
City in 1923 are not available. 
As a first step the committee 
decided to submit a questionnaire 
to the seniors of eight selected 
high schools and from the tabula- 
tion and analysis of the replies 


Th 


| to seek the causes and possible 


remedies for the lack of growth 
in these two vital parts of our 
high school curriculum. Through 
-the kindness of Dr, John L. Tilds- 
ley, at the time Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Science, the 
Westionnaire was submitted to all 


Physics 
Enrolment 


20,784 
38,796 6.17 


TABLE 1 
taken from page 6 of the above report) 


pz Total Public Actual Actual 


Chemistry 
Enrolment 


Percent Percent 


















7.65 21,741 7.94 


45,834 7.28 


seniors in the following high 
schools in January 1936: 
Manhattan: High School of Com- 
merce, Boys; Seward Park High 
School, Co-educational 
Brooklyn: Samuel J. Tilden High 
School, Co-educational; James 
Madison High School, Co-edu- 
cational 
Bronx: Walton High School, Girls; 
Evander , Childs High School, 
Co-educational / 
Queens: Grover Cleveland High 
School, Co-educational; Far Rock- 
away High School, Co-educa- 
tional 
The questionnaire was so framed 
as to give the committee leads for 
further investigation as to reasons 
for the failure to elect physics or 


chemistry, and to enable us to 


seek possible solutions for the im- 
provement. of the situation. 


TABLE 2 
Summary of Boys’ Answers 


Boys Going to College 
Studied Physics 


Studied Chemistry 
Would have s 


Ould have s 
ot intereste 
Ot interest 


d in Physics 
ed in Chemistry 


Sweet EE EET T 
ces 
Oe Pees eens ewrenwuseescecess 


tudied Physics if Program Permitted... 352 45.8 
tudied Chemistry if Program Permitted 188 24.4 


ete 771 100% 
EES 170 22.0% 
a 349 45.6 


155 20.4 


VE E E 123 16.0 
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Boys Not Going to College---------------- 
Studied Physics S a ip 
Studied Chemistry .....----+-ererets0007" os. l 

ogram Permitted.... 159 370 

Would Have Studied Chemistry if Program Permitted 117 dlo 

Not interested in Physics --------------- 

Not interested in Chemistry -.--------- 


Would Have Studied Physics if Pr 





Girls Not Going to College .....--------- 
Studied Physics .----------------+-+--+-+-++-+-- 


Studied Chemistry ....-----------+----+----- 
Would Have Studied Physics if Program Permitted... 194 25.0 


ee eSB SSS SSS S PSS SSESSeSeeses 
= 


sveesensatnstsensoenetenerans 187 


Girls Going to. College -..-------++1---------- 
Studied Physics -..------------+--+++-++----+- 
Studied Chemistry ----------------------+-+- 
Would Have Studied Physics if Program Permitted... 24 
Would Have Studied Chemistry if Program Permitted 237 
Not interested in Physics ....-...------ 
Not interested in Chemistry -......-- 


TTT te 


wees eee Seees eee eeeasesesesen 


——— i 
Pee eet eae L. 5.40 
sessebeseensennsessasoši 179 23.6 
327 

31.1 

IAAP EA E AEE AE, 274 36.1 
weteneeeecenesneeeeeennesenee 137 18.19, | 
PAE E 767 100% 
OEN nasa teach 22 28% | 

E EEE 130 S10 


Would Have Studied Chemistry if Program Permitted 205 267 T 


Not interested in Physics -.....-------- 
Not interested in Chemistry -...-..--- 


An examination of the figures 
in Table 2, Boys’ Answers, should 
give all those who are interested 
in promoting the study of physics 
and chemistry in our high schools 
serious food for thought. 

1. Of the boys who are plan- 
ning to go to college twice as 
many elect chemistry as physics. 
Why? Is physics less interesting? 
Is physics more difficult ? 

2. Of the boys going to college 
45.8% would have elected physics 
and 24.4% would have elected 
chemistry if their program had 


16 


wenn cene nee ene sec ennnensetennn 305 397 ) 


260 33.9 


permitted. Why? Are college et | 
trance requirement so weighted 4 | 
to prevent these boys from elect | 
ing these subjects as part of nf 
high school course? Are ji i 
advisors shunting these p 

f 
into other parts of oe ae 
that they deem more F 
essential for the pupil: » bof 


am 
3, 20.4% of thes ioterest! 


noe ope 
declare themselves o not ite f 


in physics ane y 
ested in chemistry: of the lef 


figures 





ai and whose formal educa- sciences that 579 declare them- ' 
 colles® ably ends with their selves not interested in physics 


resum 


tion P. from high school de- and 397 not interested in chemis- 


attention. 43% of try? What is wrong with our 


boys are graduated without programming that 442 wished to 


these aining in physical science. elect physics but could not do so? 
zA go out into a world where What is wrong with our program- 
the daily life of all persons brings. ming that 442 girls wished 


tact with numerous ap- to elect chemistry but could not 

plications of scientific principles, : do so? 

and yet these boys will have had The committee submits this pre- 

no training even in elementary liminary report in the hope that 

physical science. teachers of physics and chemistry 
An examination of the figures will be interested in the questions 

in Table 3— Girl’ Answers— raised and hopes to continue the 


shows a situation even more dis- investigation into the causes and . 


couraging. Out of 1526 girls who to develop a remedial program. 
were gtaduated from our high AN 

schools in New York City only . N. KERNER, 
63 studied physics, and 309 stu- Chairman, Committee of Physics 
died chemistry. What is wrong Club of New York. 

with our curriculum in both these Stuyvesant High School. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN THE SURYEY ON PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Ly as la ae in a posi- the following questions carefully 
me E fe uable assistance, and answer them. You need not 
i. et page experi- sign your name, but merely indi- 
T ache e-up of the future cate in the appropriate square 

ol course. Please read whether you are a boy or a girl. 


C] Boy ` 0O Gil 


D Check one: 
Tya P lan to go to college? bs Vie a No 
you studied physics) Yessir NO 
you studied chemistry er Yes... No... 


TE oa 
you have NOT studied physics, place a check to the left of the 


teason or reaso . 
ini Tia si best erpin why you have not. 


"isese z ia interested in it. 
aia difficulties prevented my taking it. 
oe know what physics is. 
on t need it for college entrance. 


5 
“seme, 


see eee, (e) 


. J i 
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am (£) If you have an yia ditional reasons, please State the 


O. o aaa aA A m belo. 
Would you have taken physics if your pro; 
Stam had permitted _...-.---ereesesseseerssrereeee Weg an ts N ? 

If you have NOT studied chemistry, place a check to ‘the left mr : 
reason or reasons best explaining why you have not. t of the 


Bimas (a) Too hard. 

hiaan (b) Not interested in it. 

ae (c) Program difficulties prevented my taking it, 
a (d) Don’t know what Chemistry 1s. 


Would you have taken chemistry if your pro- Rieter. 
gram had permitted ?...............e--sescsseseceee 3 


. 
emesene, 
` 


SOME MORE IMPLICATIONS OF THE REPOR 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON ARTICULATION 
AND INTEGRATION 


In the March, 1937 issue of 
_HicH Points Mr. Samuel D. 
Moskowitz, principal of P. S. 70, 

- Queens, discussed the implications 
for the high school teacher of the 
report issued by the Bayne Com- 
mittee on Articulation and Inte- 
gration. In his article he made 
the following statements: 

1. That “his many friends in 
various high schools” reproached 


English grammar, etc.” 
3. That he was determined tha 
as an elementary school principal, 
“graduates from (his) school 
were to be equipped for ‘high — 
school work.” 3 } 
4. That within a year of this 
resolve he found it was not “prac: 
tical.” E 
Thereupon he issued the fol- i 
lowing injunctions: 


him for sending “morons” and 1. That we stop complaining i 
“imbeciles” to them. about the practice of eae h 
2. That he, too, when a high “morons” and “imbeciles 19 
school teacher and first assistant, the high schools. ankin 
complained that the “elementary 2. That we stop- eer 
schools were sending inadequately about misfits and g0 A 15 
equipped pupils” into the high 3, That there be oe wes 
schools “unable to gain informa- will on (our) patt to i 5 prob- 

tion from the printed page, with criticisms and atta ( 
no adequate number concept, with lem.” reachels | 


no knowledge of the essentials of 
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fan 
4 Wid e5 eco 


tosses. 5 is) p s 
f entary 5 ‘i > 
| er a careful examination of his 
| | aide failed to make this avowal 
evident. 3 
f uch as mention, much less par- 


$ 


} Mt. Mos 


5 
i 
| 


f the 
se our 
ig l piect matter. , 
su e "converted 


thi h P of Dean 
“philos indis, 
pro oses to ex- 
f all types 


= he 

p professo" 
N whi $- 
otentialities © 


4 got t and to secure to oan 


guden” “adapted to his ability 
e Mr. Moskowitz 
d first assistant in 
he knows, Wwe 
our “problems from 

oint of view, and from 
a a outlook as an ele- 
ool principal.” How- 


Nowhere is there as 


ticularization, of our problem. The 


| spirit of the article breathed un- 


qulified rejection of our point of 
view. A glance at the above de- 
mands of Mr. Moskowitz literally 
declared us guilty without trial 

use there was lacking an im- 


| partial treatment of both points of 
view. It is to restore the balance 


this article is being written. 


the kowitz intimates that 


k eleven years which found him 
| e 


ae high schools also found 


ee i 4 complete misappre- 
0 e e 
Pelled the reasons which im- 


to elementary school principals 


. nd 
Pils tg bin Mately-equipped pu- 


Z 


. high Schoo] 


Or eleven years, in 
opinion S, we must believe, 
3 H really unfounded 
Sse last six years the 
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denly manifested itsest. Not deny- 
ing such a possibility, it needs 
must yield to the more probable 
explanation that one tends to un- 
derstand best the problems of the 
institution which is momentarily 
our concern. | 

In the aforementioned article, 
Mr. Moskowitz explains the situa- 
tion, the conditions and the mo- 
tives which caused him to change 
his convictions and adopt a “new” 


_ philosophy and a different practice 


relative to the treatment of prob- 
lem children. How could he re- 
concile his opinion that. inade- 
quately equipped pupils should 
not be sent into the high schools 
with the adoption of a practice 
that necessarily brought them 
there? Undoubtedly, Mr. Mosko- 
witz was in a dilemma. What 
was he to do? We fully appre- 
ciate his problem—without agree- 
ing that his solution was the best 
or correct one. Would that he 
had done the same for us! 
What practice, then, did he 
adopt? “Bright and normal chil- 
dren... must meet the standards, 
especially those set in English, 
reading and arithmetic. Failure to 
meet these standards means repeti- 
tion of the work of the grade or 
reclassification into a “2” (slow) 
class. . . . All slow learners 1N 
the “2” classes are promoted each 
term, regardless of grade stand- 
ards set for normal and bright 
children. . . . Slow learners ate 
kept busy at tasks they can com- 
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kept’ working to the best of their 
abilities. . . . Downright indo- 
lence and indifference are pun- 
ished with failure.” 

What is the philosophy upon 
which such a practice is based? 
We are given: 

1. Commissioner Wiley: “It 
(the public high school) must 
serve the needs of all types of 
adolescents. Under the new pro- 
gram the pupils who are prepar- 
ing for college will be served 
even more effectively and satis- 
factorily than has been possible 
heretofore. At the same time the 
flexibility that is possible in cur- 
ricular adjustments under the new 
plan will enable a school to meet 
its responsibility to all groups, 
whatever their aims and objectives 
in life.” 

2. Professor Lindquist of Ohio 
State University: “There are two 
kinds of failures. First, there is 
failure to achieve a task that has 
arbitrarily been set for one, in 
the planning of which one has 
had no part, to whose goal one 
has never given consent, the pur- 
pose of which one does not un- 
derstand. If the school sets such 
tasks it is the school that fails and 

not the child. To say that good 
comes from such meaningless fail- 
ure is to me incomprehensible. 
There is, on the other hand, the 
failure to accomplish a task that 
is within one’s powers, a task 
whose purpose one understands, 
and to whose goal one has given 
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that curricula be adopted to the 
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, Acceptance of a 
“it agent is not iden- 
ph orn agreement upon pro- 
tial of achieving it. 
of course, the Bayne Re- 
“recommends health ex- 

for all entering chil- 
classes for handicap- 

i ability grouping, spe- 
i to “ Lt and 


cial curricula i 
upil needs, changes 1n classroom 


and equipment procedure, ade- 
uate school cumulative records, 


ow; 
rt also 


well trained professional person- 


nel.” = 
No advocate of progressivism 


in education will find fault with 
most of these recommendations; 
however, it is presumptuous to in- 
dicate that agreement with such 
principles necessitates the accept- 
ance of the 100% promotion plan 


or the 6-3-3 plan. 


High schools as well as ele- 
mentary schools have changed and 
are continually changing their edu- 
cational objectives, philosophies 
and procedures in order better to 
accord with the needs of the 
times, the community and the indi- 
vidual. Whatever has not yet 
been done is not due to lack of 
— on our part to the 
cae Phy of Dean Briggs and 
rs but to these facts: 
=, oe of enforcing these 
més aa would be so tre- 
x oa z it is foolish to believe 
Within « > put into effect even 
dir aoe distant time. 
the teen Oskowitz declares that 
Mmendations in the re- 


port are vitally necessary and must 
be adopted before the item quoted 
(100% promotion plan etc.) can 
be put into effect.” And he con- 
tinues: “the retarded children who 
object to placement in elementary 
school classes with ‘kids and babies’ 


can’t wait three to five years. 


These boys and girls, discipline 
problems, truants, and the stuff 
from which our delinquents and 
criminals are made, clamor for im- 
mediate help.” 

2. He further states that the 
“fine plan of Superintendent Grady 
which proposes to provide ade- 
quate vocational schools of ele- 
mentary and secondary grade can- 
not help us at present.” Why 
not? Is it because we have not 
been sufficiently converted to the 
philosophy of Dean Briggs? Of 
course not. , The simple answer is 
time and cost. Now, I submit 
that when it is impossible to effect 
even one basic recommendation, 
how can one hope to introduce 
all of them? And, it must be 
remembered that all or most of 
them are essential before “the 
item quoted can be put into 
effect.” 

There is a further difficulty: 
trade school principals refuse to 
accept the type of pupil whom 
Mr. Moskowitz is sending there. 
He says, “Efforts to obtain the 
transfer of such children to ad- 
justment classes in junior high 
school or trade schools proved 
futile. Everywhere the cry was, 
‘We have no room for your chil- 
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dren because we have too many 
P i oblem cases of our own.’ Prin- 
cipals of vocational schools re- 
fused to accept these overage re- 
tarded children unless they came 
with diplomas.” 

What. conclusions can one reach 
from this information? First, that 
the procedure used (individual 
assignments, individual workbooks, 
motivation, etc.) by Mr. Mosko- 
witz to solve the problem of re- 
tardation, failed to achieve their 
purpose. Secondly, that vocational 
and trade schools were used as a 
dumping ground for overage and 
retarded pupils. Thirdly, that the 
principals of these schools finding 
it difficult to solve such problems 
were complaining. Fourthly, that 
to grant these problem children a 
diploma would secure them ad- 
mission to a trade school, despite 
complaints. , | , 

What did Mr. Moskowitz do 
in the light of these conditions? 
He adopted the simple expedient 
of granting diplomas. He admits, 
however, his awareness “of the 
danger inherent in (his) practices. 
There is always the possibility that 
a week or a term after a slow 
child has been admitted to a voca- 
tional school he will knock at the 
door of an academic high school 
and ask to be admitted to a gen- 
eral or commercial course.” Pre- 
cisely! l 

What have we here? First, an 
admission of failure on the part 
of the elementary schools to solve 
the problem; secondly, an inabil- 
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ae oof the potentialities of 
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en. 
these A to say that the high 
‘That eachers have not worked 
ool k solve the problems of 
d Courses of study 


af 
iJdren. 
pe nally being developed 


hich will best meet their needs; 
‘ferent diplomas are granted on 
differentiated courses of 
academic subjects are prepared and 
given by specially equipped teach- 
ers; diagnostic testing and reme- 
dial teaching administered; home 
conditions investigated, and so 
forth, At present the First As- 
sistants’ Association is preparing 
special syllabi for the non-academ- 
ically minded students. But it is 


toilsome work and we are not al- 


l 


l 


ways rewarded .with success. And 
why not? Why have the elemen- 
tary, the vocational and academic 
high schools generally failed to 
solve these problems? It is be- 
cause basically no procedural or 
administrative changes can elimi- 
nate or solve the problem of re- 


_ tardation. As Mr. Moskowitz him- 


self declares: " 
factor in deter 
“ss than retar 


A much more vital 
mining school suc- 
i dation is the socio- 
ae background of tie hii. 


ad oe attend a particular 
* ds it within th i 
Of the school e province 


teacher 
© sod to reform 


the Aa nani background of 


5 ren? 
„A“ 
Personne ci. trained professional 


'S one of the vitally 


necessary units of the Bayne Com- 
mittee recommendations. How does 
Mr. Moskowitz propose to get 
this “well trained professional per- 
sonnel?” Are any being trained 
today? How many are needed? 


Is our present teaching staff pre- 


pared to meet the needs of so rad- 
ical a change, or are we to scrap 
the present staff? If we hope to 
get it by appointing new teach- 
ers, where will the money come 
from? Not only does our Board 
of Education not dare ask for the 
millions of dollars more which 
such a program would entail, but 
feels itself obliged to return money 
already appropriated for its func- 
tions when hypersensitive taxpay- 
ers object. It is the teacher and 
labor organizations that have con- 
tinually urged the appointment of 
such a well trained professional 
personnel, health examinations, spe- 
cial classes for handicapped chil- 
dren—which suggestions have met 
with cold hostility from selfish 
and shortsighted groups. 

4. If no additional sums of 
money for the appointment of 
teachers are forthcoming, then it 
is obviously impossible to con- 
tinue with individualization of in- 
struction without adding to the 
already intolerable burden of the 
classroom teacher. Can Mr. Mosko- 
witz, in all conscience, demand 
that the secondary or elementary 
school teacher assume greater re- 
sponsibilities than they now have? 
Does he not know that the pro- 
vision for individualized instruc- 
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tion among the various ability 
Stoups within a class has necessi- 
tated an unconscionable amount of 
extra work and worry for the 
teacher? Does he believe that 
teacher efficiency is increased by 
adding to already heavy responsi- 
bilities? 

_At this point one must revert 
to the “so-called 100% promotion 
plan” which Mr. Moskowitz advo- 
cates. He says: ‘Those who have 
criticized the (Bayne) report call 
it a 100% Plan because they have 
failed to read or note all the pro- 
visions of the plan and have con- 
centrated their attack on section 3 
subdivision 5. This provision 
states ‘in general all pupils should 
move on to the next grade of 
class after each classification. This 
requires that the course of study 
be enriched or modified to meet 
the needs of each individual and 
that education in each term begin 

where it has left off the previous 

term. Being in a grade should 
not mean having reached any fixed 
standards, rather having been in 
school a certain length of time 
and having attained achievement 
proportionate to one’s ability. This 
assumes that standards of expect- 
ancy be formulated for each 
child.’ ” 

Discounting this gratuitous slap 
at the high school teachers who 
have both individually and col- 
lectively, broadly and particularly, 
examined the recommendations 
and the implications of the Bayne 
report, then if what he says 1s 


am f 
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such a plan, if he wishes. 


If it is objected. that in orde 
to be promoted one must alo f 


have “attained achievement pto- 


portionate to one’s ability,” and | 


that indifference and -indolence 


will be, punished with non-pon? | 
tion, let us also remember that — 


the Report uses chronological 48 
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Be 00» confounded hereafter. Stu- 
worse thus will receive diplomas 
‘ag 4] therefore be theoretically 
gad o all that the latter 


qualified at wii society and 
np educational institutions 
st understand that that condi- 
tjon does not really obtain. 
Moreover, it will be almost im- 
sible to adopt this scheme of 
romotion in high schools, for it 
will mean the superposition of a 


mu 


- relatively flexible course sequence 


upon the present rigid grade 
sequence. | 
If adopted, it will result in: 
(a) The complete lack of 


‘meaning of grade designations for 


both general achievement and sub- 
ject completion; it will necessitate 
a thorough overhauling of ad- 
ministrative practices and, syllabi 
fevision on the basis of 100% 
promotion. | 
(b) A confusing record of the 
students’ Progress obscured further 
4 transfers and promotions, by 
1h. Scag of recording the 
‘ate of elements involved 
Progress, and by the in- 


her . 
ent differences of the recorders. 


(c) The ical i 
: practical impossibili 
in S e X P ty 
ig = ori subjects of employ- 


e class recitation technique 


Or a 
grou i A 
numerable P characterized by in- 


variations i i 
Ment ability, in achieve- 


iii 
Mportant to remember 


also that the educational authori- 
ties quoted (Briggs, Wiley, Lind- 
quist), although cleverly placed in 
a position of impliedly granting 
sanction tothe 100% Plan, actually 
do not. They are merely calling 
for a program that will meet the 
needs of all types of pupils (the 
necessity for which, we all agree, 
exists), not hallowing a particular 
procedure. And that when Dr. Wiley 
says “The public high school is 
no longer merely a college prepar- 
atory institution,” he does not 
mean that it should not be such 
at all. 


To prove, however, that to re- ` 


tard a pupil is not to solve the 
problem, Mr. Moskowitz falls into 
the fatuous position of urging that 
to promote him is to solve it. He 
says “The lowest ratings on any 
standardized test given to large 
groups of New York City chil- 
dren generally are obtained by 
schools with the highest rates of 
retardation.” By this time Mr. 
Moskowitz has completely reduced 
his position to an absurdity, for 
the cause of the low ratings of 
the retarded children is not to be 
sought in the practice of retard- 
ing them, but as he himself con- 
fessed in “the socio-economic 
background of the children who 
attend a particular school.” Did 
not Mr. Moskowitz find that the 
schools with the highest rates of 
retardation were those whose chil- 
dren have the poorest kind of a 
socio-economic background —and 
that these two factors vary di- 
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oe, ? an correlation is not be- 

e rate of retardation and 
achievement but between the vati- 
ous degrees of socio-economic 
background and achievement. The 
latter correlation will present a 
truer picture of the cause of 
retardation. 

Will, therefore, the 100% Plan 
Or any magic formula or incan- 
tation which pedagogues are so 

fond of employing, wipe out the 
influence and effect of poor socio- 
economic backgrounds of retarded 
children? 

Specifically, how does Mr. 
Moskowitz’s present practice com- 
pare with the recommendations of 
the Bayne Committee? He de- 
clares: 

(a) “Bright and normal chil- 
dren . . . must meet the grade 
standards. ... 

(b) ‘Failure to meet these 
standards results in repetition of 
the work of the grade or re- 
classification into a ‘2’ (slow) 
class. » »» 

(c) “All slow learners in ‘2’ 
classes are promoted each term 
regardless of grade standards set 
for normal and bright children... 

(d) “Only - those slow children 
fail to advance to the next grade 
who refuse to work to the best of 
their abilities .. - Downright in- 

dolence and indifference are pun- 
ished with failure.” 

Let us examine t 
of this practice: l 

(a) Is the 100% Promotion 


Plan really pertinent for the bright 


he implications 
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must insist that it not only soundi 4 
like 100% promotion, but it ac 
tually és. Mark the emphasis on 
the word “repetition” We ar 
led to believe that repetition of “4 
grade is emphasized rather than 


grade 


reclassification into a slower group. f 
Yet it is a fact that very few stu ` f 


dents of the bright and normal 
classes fail to meet grade stand A 
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ous i “operating? As a matter 
pO ye have 4 condition 
of fact the recommendations of 
unauthorized plan 
a en effectuated before its 
ppt ce by responsible educa- 
3 If such a prac- 
ias been and is common, 
in the Bayne Report adds noth- 
me essential importance to pres- 
Pf ocedure; it merely legal- 
What is there left to 


4 an 


discuss? , 
oat How does Mr. Moskowitz 


| ssi fy not exacting the grade 
-gandards and the resulting 100% 
promotion of the slow children? 
According to Lindquist only “fail- 
ure to accomplish a task that is 
within one’s power, a task whose 
_ purpose one understands, and to 
whose goal one has given inner 
consent, a task in whose planning 
one has participated” constitutes 
rea} failure. According to Mr. 
_ Moskowitz only “downright in- 
i dolence and indifference” among 
A x slow pupils “are punished with 
l a Teg a “down- 
Diet. xA an indifference 
a A is within one’s 
whose purpose one 

; clear under- 
aia of the conditions which, 
ng to Lindquist, are neces- 


a 
E ty for Success of a task will pre- 


ude the ey; 
and indi existence of indolence 


in iter : : 
} ence in its performance 


th . 
RS ere will, therefore, be no 
` Tet the greatest rate of 


retardation is found among the 
slow pupils. Why? 

The only possible explanations 
are: | | 
(a) Promotion regardless of 
achievement militates against the 
very existence of the Lindquist 
essentials. 

(b) The causes for retardation 
are not to be found chiefly in 
school procedure or administration, 
but in something external to 
school life. 

5. It is also Mr. Moskowitz’s 
practice to keep out of 1A to 6B 
classes all children over 13 years 
of age and tend to eliminate from 
our 8B school all pupils over 15. 
Slow pupils at the end of 8B re- 
ceive the usual elementary school 
“diplomas.” Now, if chronologi- 
cal age is used as a basis for 
promotion (and it is) then there 
is a total absence of any kind of 
standards, even “standards of ex- 
pectancy for each child” 
which the Bayne Report recom- 
mends. ‘There is, as there natur- 
ally must be, a complete break- 
down of any standards of achieve- 
ment as a sine qua non for ad- 
vancement. 

Thus, eliminating for the pur- 
pose of the present discussion the 
effect of socio-economic conditions 
as primary causes for retardation, 
we may say that the source of the 


problems arising in the secondary 


schools may be found in the prac- 
tices of elementary schools of 
lowering or destroying standards 
of achievement and of promoting 
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Students to advanced grades who 
are both unfit and. unprepared to 
do advanced work. It is for this 
reason that Mr. Moskowitz's 
‘many , friends in various high 
schools” complain about the 
morons” elementary school prin- 
cipals are sending on to the high 
Schools. If Mr. Moskowitz count- 
ers with Dean Briggs’ “Acceptance 
of pupils in a school carries with 
it the obligation to offer an educa- 
tion that can be achieved by them 
with a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess,” may we remind him that 
we did not accept these pupils and 

_ that therefore the obligations are 
not ours. We have here the 
anomalous situation of having the 
selection of our students made by 
others while the duty of the suc- 
cessful completion of their educa- 
tion is thrust upon us. With this 
is attached the implied insistence 
‘ of reconciling an academic or com- 
mercial education with non-aca- 
demically minded students.’ The 
high schools as presently consti- 
tuted cannot cope with or accept 
this responsibility. Let, then, the 
elementary school principals re- 
examine their practices in so far as 
they concern promotion and the 
granting of diplomas, and there 
will be less “‘squawking’” on the 
part of high school teachers. Or 
let them codperate with the high 
schools for a proper solution of 
the problem of the non-academi- 
cally minded student and refrain 
from castigation for our evident 
despair upon the presentation to 
us, under, present circumstances, 
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higher in the high schools. In 


the 38th Annual -Report of the 


Superintendent of Schools (1935- 
1936) we find: 


Undergradedness 
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lated from an eva 
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ilities may be formu- 
luation of these 


What possib 


es? 
That the elementary schools are 


successfully solving their prob- 
lems — perhaps because of the 
adoption of “new” philoso- 
phies, practices and methods. 


_ That the high schools not only 


are not solving their problems, 
but that they are becoming in- 
creasingly worse—perhaps be- 
cause of failure to adopt the 
“new” philosophies, practices 
and methods. 


. That the elementary schools 


are getting a better type, more 


= Selective and more homogene- 


ous group of pupils—for vari- 
Ous reasons—than they had ob- 
tained before, 
= the high schools are get- 
f A 4 worse type, less selective 
nd less homogeneous group 
of students—for various rea- 


SOns—than they had obtained 
fore. 


That the 
although 
Problems at all, 


elementary schools, 
not solving their 
have adopted 





and are willing to propagate 

“new” philosophies and prac- 

tices which ¿mply their solu- 

tion in the face of no solu- 
tion. 

6. That the high schools as pres- 
ently constituted, unprepared 
and unable (though not un- 
willing) to cope with these 
recently peculiar problems and 
therefore not successfully solv- 
ing them, refuse to accept the 
“new” philosophies and prac- 
tices which only ¿imply their 
solution in the face of no 
solution. 

That the first possibility is not 
the true condition is quite obvi- 
ous from the information fur- 
nished by the elementary schools 
themselves. The fact is that these 
problems exist both during and 
upon completion of the elementary 
school course—despite figures 
which show a solution. The third 
possibility is, to a degree, a def- 
inite fact in view of the raising 
of immigration barriers and the 
Americanization .process, But the 
implications of the large reduction 
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iN retardation shown between 
1924 and 1933 are negatived by 
the reverse tendency in the senior 
high schools. A better type pupil 
in the elementary schools must 
become a better type student in 
the high schools and the same 
lowering rate of retardation must 
soon show itself, all other factors 
being equal. The fact is that the 
fourth possibility mentioned above 
is definitely a condition that is 
confronting the high schools. 
Therefore we must conclude that 
the third possibility is not the 
explanation for the. large reduc- 
tion of retardation in the elemen- 
tary schools. 

There remain the second, fifth 
and sixth possibilities: Undoubted- 


ly the high schools are not suc- ` 


ceeding in eliminating their prob- 
lems but not because of failure 
to adopt the “new” philosophies 
and practices. To say that that 
is the reason is to admit the cor- 
rectness of the first possibility 
which has been shown not to be 
the situation. © Therefore, I be- 
lieve that the fifth and sixth pos- 
sibilities, being complementary, 
are the true explanation of the 
situation under discussion. 
Thus we feel that the adoption 
of a policy that refuses to confront 
the true causes of a problem can- 
' not only fail to solve, but must 

‘necessarily aggravate it. It is for 
this reason that high school teach- 
ers complain and will continue to 
complain despite injunctive exhor- 
tations to “stop squawking about 
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when he was a high 


misfits and go to work» | 


elementary school principalii 
on chiding modern langua i 
ers to stop complainin * teach 


“their pupils’ ignorance S about 


mar” and begin f 


grammar necessary for 


may we equally insist th Snage, 
high time that the itis 
schools did begin 
essentials of English pe the 
see to it that their charad og 
able to gain information ae 
the printed page—in aR. tom 
graduate pupils adequately to 
pared to do high school work? 
And if their hands are tied a 
they have no course but to send 
inadequately equipped pupils into 
the high schools, must they adopt 
defense mechanisms and attack 
high school teachers for complain- 
ing about this practice? , |) 


Mr. Moskowitz adds: “What. | 


is more important . . . is the de 
velopment of a will on your pat 
to drop your criticisms and attack 
your problem.” What is the 
charge: that we lack a will to 
solve our problems? + 
shirk attacking it? Did Mr. 
Moskowitz find this to be the cast 


and first assistant? i 
beat his breast and cry 
mea culpa?” d 
problem Lami m 
? ow 
ip it when the prope pold 
tion is beyond our veal 
he be surprise 


nd, 





A di 7 
sige 


That we 


school teacher 


_.. - ~ > 


“to teach E P 
standing of the foreign Pe der. 


te- 


and d 






h state to accept a responsi- 
e 

i# that 15 not ours? 

pity e counselled to be- 


we af 
Ein pers in the best sense 


D a m, (and) place in the 


te o 
of iit (our) interest in sub- 
e n J question the abil- 


ject of anyone to become “‘teach- 
ity in the best sense of the term 
7 Jacking a more than 


¢ there is 
sufficient interest in, and knowl- 
edge of, subject matter. There is 


enough shoddiness in teaching al- 
ready without adding to it by 
masquerading devices such as 
progressive philosophy; and for 
this only an inchoate understand- 
ing of progressivism in education 
is responsible. : 

My plea is for a more funda- 
mental understanding of the causes 


of failure, truancy and delin- 
quency, and for a more realistic 
approach to their treatment. And 
for this task may I urge the sym- 
pathetic 
Moskowitz and his sometime high 


‘school colleagues? The problem is 


so complex and so compelling that 
only the pooling of our combined 
resources may yield a solution. 
Recrimination is barren of results. 
If, however, the plan which he 
advocates is adopted without better 
justification than has yet been ad- 
vanced, it cannot but be abortive 
and “will in all probability have 
the unfortunate effect of making 
chaos more chaotic.” : 


‘WILLIAM FEINGOLD. 


S. J. Tilden High School. 


HYGIENE INSTRUCTION INTEGRATED WITH — 


TRADE SUBJECTS 


IN VOCATIONAL 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hygiene instruction integrated 
with trade subjects in the voca- 
tional high schools plays a very 
vital part in the school program. 
In this article are set forth the 
Methods of Procedure of hygiene 
as applied to many trades and the 
safety education plan which is 
Provided for each shop subject. 
mee vinstruction is built 
ite the boy's shop job. Pro- 
the os hygiene provides against 
the TEN fs contact with lead; 
© po metal worker's exposure 

lsOnous shop fumes, gases, 
üsts; the printer's intelligent 


use of ink, lead and gas; and the 
auto mechanic’s contact with grease 
as well as his exposure to carbon 
monoxide poisoning. In addition 
to the occupational hygiene and 
safety, the vocational student is 
taught the other branches of hy- 
giene, namely, personal and home 
hygiene and personality studies. 
Imagine yourself in the hygiene 
room with trade pupils and note 
the emphasis centering upon hy- 
giene topics. It integrates the 
hygiene work with the shop job 
in a particular trade. After ap- 


plying the shop hygiene to a trade, 
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you will then imagine yourself 
in the hygiene room with the 
Students ‘of sedentary trades. The 
shop hygiene instruction differs 
decidedly from the sedentary trade 
hygiene which will be discussed 
as a separate subject. 

The printing department of the 
vocational high schools combines 
the different branches of the trade, 
namely, hand composition, lino- 
type, monotype and press work. 
The hygiene correlation relates to 
the specific printing shop of the 
above branches. 

The composing shop aims to 
teach the boys how properly to 
handle forms, set type, and care 
for type. Commercial forms are 
set by the boys. 

HYGIENE INTEGRATION à 

Cautions for the hand composi- 

tor setting type; the socialized reci- 
tation centers on and stresses the 
job. The compositor who is 
handling type all the time should 
be careful to attend to any minor 
scratch or injury resulting from 
type. Teaching him the habit of 
being careful makes for preven- 
tion of accidents. In the same 
lesson, good posture for the 
respiratory tract is emphasized. 
Manikins are brought into play. 
The boys handle the organs of 
the detachable manikin of the 
thoracic cavity. First aid and oc- 
cupational dangers in the hand 
composition shop ate the salient 
features of hygiene instruction. 


SEDENTARY OCCUPATIONS 
The drafting trades are occu- 






pations where the effe es 

. A S 
suming a strained Postur 
working over the dete 


and thoracic cavities, besid OMina| 
ing to the natural fat; he 
worker or draftsman. of th 
Improper’ posture of the q 
man causes constant Pressure rafts. 
the lungs due to the oni z 
chest. In some cases the tacted 
bone and the ribs are driven chest 
far as to form a deep hal $0 
In addition to bronchial er me 
diseases, draftsman or Ae 
workers suffer from indigest 
and constipation. p 


HYGIENE INTEGRATION 

Hygiene instruction stresses con. 
stant studies on the detachable 
manikins of the abdominal and 
thoracic cavities. The organs from 
the manikins are handled by the 


students. The students are able -` 
to learn the proper and comet — 
position of the organs when good 


posture is held. Body building 


and relaxation exercises ate ap: 


plied to prevent and to cure of 
ganic disorders. Eye hygien 
through the use of the eye “A 
kin and posters, plays for x 
draftsman a very important pP% 
in the hygiene room. j. sA 
dent workers receive inst N 
in first aid, such aS cuts oF $ 

es resulting from pape’ neo 
tacks, Of drawing ' 


e € 
Personal hygiene. a5 ° ppd te 


e e i n 
sanitation O ventilate 
value 0 shop the 

home, ature, 





as. 
a While pi the 
are injurious to the a boarg in 


add 
e l 


chool recreation are 





pee  ortant topics of learning 
al imp cational high school, 


e MECHANICS 

Auto mechanics are constantly 
king On repair jobs in the 

wot 1 automobile mechanics shop. 

schoo to the numerous automobile 

ee ating, carbon monoxide 


tors oper . 
a are freely escaping from 
the exhaust pipes. Hygiene 1n- 
tegrated with this trade for the 


auto student mechanic is im- 


portant. 


HYGIENE INTEGRATION 

The subject is first dealt with 
as an entity. Safety education in 
this type of occupation is essential 
for the student. Hand tools and 
machine dangers are essential and 
definite subjects for discussion and 
instruction. As a result of ex- 
posure to toxic agents, diseases 
may be acute or chronic and vary 
in intensity and duration from 


the acute and fatal attacks of 


asphyxia caused by suffocating 
Bases, to the slow insidious forms 

of industrial tuberculosis. 
This form of knowledge is not 
given in a way to frighten the 
aaa but rather to make him 
ee to be able to under- 
aeons which are his life 
ge . The content in this 
ra es the physiological 
nade wi occur in the body 
ia ‘Pon monoxide exposure 
the me na of these changes; 
issue damage and symp- 


toms; sources of carbon monoxide 
hazards in industry; control of 
different types; medical control; 
resuscitation methods and after- 
care treatment of carbon monoxide 
victims. - They are decidedly life 
saving measures. 


SAFETY: EDUCATION 

Safety education is given in 
clòse conformity with the Stokes 
Law of 1937. This program of 
safety education covers the vari- 
ous fields; namely, Highway and 
Traffic Safety, Home Safety, In- 
dustrial and Occupational Safety, 
Recreational Safety, and School 
Safety. The need for instruction 
in safety habits for health pro- 
tection has long been recognized 
and instituted. Since the incor- 
poration of safety education both 
in the shop and in. the hygiene 
classroom, there have been decided 
decreases in accidents in the school 
shops. 

Objective material is used to 
demonstrate machine dangers and 
accidents in the shops and in the 
drawing rooms. Safety machine 
devices are thoroughly studied. 
Topics such as Occupational Dan- 
gers, Safety, the First Considera- 
tion, Instrument Dangers, Shop 
Tools and Material Dangers, 
Home, School, and Recreational 
Safety are discussed by the trade 
students in socialized recitations. 
Daily life experiences are con- 
tributed by the young industrial 
workers. 

The student workers elect fore- 
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men. It is the 
dent foremen to inspect the shop, 
examine tools, machinery motors 
and belting. During the hygiene 
recitation period, shop safety com- 
mittees render reports on their ex- 
periences and conclude with some 
Precautionary measures for avoid- 
ing accidents in the shop. Definite 
Suggestions for integration of 
safety with a specific trade develops 
safety habits in the students. 
Acting upon the suggestion of 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Mr. Morris 
E. Siegel, Director of Evening 
and Vocational High Schools, in- 
troduced a uniform safety educa- 
tion plan. This plan provides a 
complete set of mimeographed in- 
structions and precautionary meas- 
ures to be studied by the student 
at the beginning of his training 
period in the shop, covering the 
occupational dangers and hazards. 
This program of safety education 
is carried on in the student’s own 
shop. The plan includes demon- 
strations of hazards and accident 
prevention by the teacher; a state- 
ment signed by the student cer- 


tifying that he has been taught 


and had these instructions demon- 
strated to him, and that he has 


given evidence of his ability to 


handle tools and equipment in a 
safe manner. Uniform objective 
tests must be passed 100% by 
the student on his trade subject 
before he is permitted to use 
tools, machines, instruments, and 


apparatus. 
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duty of the stu- 


E 


The purpose of thi n 
is to make the studeant Plan 
minded and to safe, Safety, 
from possible -injuey 
keeps the student famili lt 
the industrial ang oc SA 
hazards of the trade int 
eventually will enter, Nich 
clusion, the shop teacher. 
vided with a uniform and 
safety education 
teaching material, 
responsible for cat 
program. 

Below is a lesson 
ventilation. It ma b 
generally to almost A Ei 
shop. À 


a 
W 


plan | and 
It makes th 


SHOP VENTILATION 


him 
| 


Pation,) 
which a 


Plan on shop | 


Con. 
definite f 
With — 


tying Out the 


I. To develop the Proper habits ) 
attitudes, and knowledges 


through 

1. An understanding of keep- 
ing free from occupational 
diseases; 

2. Education of 
worker in care and caution 


to be exercised when & — 


posed to occupational dis- 
eases. 

3. Emphasizing procedures and 
skills with which to meet 
daily situations intelligently. 


4, Instructing the student i 
the daily causes of ocup” 
tional diseases ue f ; 
sho ventilation his 
ds of safe ventas 
devices. 

II. Preparation: . 

Li Sead for practical 

habits. 


the student — 


g- 
aa aa 






meme M M 





8. 
III. Presentation (content) : 


L 


4 


Ait Currents 


f earlier lessons 


peview ° th safety educa- 


dealing W! 
tion. 


view of the different 
Sui and types of ventilat- 
ing systems. | 
Pupil experiences of acci- 


dents (observed, heard of, 


or actually experienced). 
Need of fresh air in the 


shops. 


Inspection of ventilation in 


the different shops. 

Need for observing and re- 
cording temperature. 
Experimental apparatus. 


Shop ventilation. 

in Hoods: 
There are three methods 
practiced in removing dust, 
fumes, and gases generated 
in the process of manu- 
facturing, namely, down- 
ward, lateral, and upward 
systems. 

a. Explanation and descrip- 


tion of the three systems. ` 


b. Placement of hoods. 


- Other methods of removing 


dusts, fumes, and gases. 
a. Natural methods. 
b. Mechanical means. 


- Carbon Monoxide Dangers 


in Industry, 


a. Preventive measures, 
b. First aid. 


. Tuberculosis and Dusts. 


a, Other lung diseases of 
different trades, 





b. Care as a 


c. Prevention of 


preventive 
measure, 

injurious 
dusts. 


d. Prevention of dust forma- 


tion. 


IV. Comparisons: 


l. 


Safety similarities in the 
school shops, home, public 
and private garages, and in- 
dustrial establishments. 


Safety procedures and sta- 
tistical studies of different 


‘industries with relation to 
-occupational diseases, mor- 


tality due to poorly venti- 
lated shops and homes. 


Study of comparisons of 
ventilating systems in school 
shops and local industrial 
establishments. 


V. Generalization: 


iz 


. Hazards 


To establish the proper 
habits, attitudes, and under- 
standing of health and safe- 
ty in shops exposing work- 
ers to poisonous gases, 
fumes and dust. 


in the industrial 
shops, proper ventilating 
systems, and precautionary 
rules and regulations. 


VI. Application (motivate assign- 


Ly 


ment by thought-provoking 
questions) : 
Statistical data on dusty 


trades; also on poisonous 
lead and fumes in industries. 
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2. Reading from Department 
of Labor reports. 


3. Reports from shop com- 
mittees. 

4. Carbon monoxide in garages. 

5. Demonstrations. 

6. Self-evaluation of literature. 
7. Scrapbook and poster stu- 
dies; moving pictures. 

8. Socialized recitation. 


9. The assignments, recitation, 
questions, etc., should be 
definite and simple. 


VII. Conclusions: 

1. It is healthful to establish 
the habit of good safety 
procedures in good shop 
ventilation. | 

2. Carelessness may cause loss 
of life. or irreparable organic 
diseases. 

3. It pays to be careful. An 
ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. 

4, Air must be kept moving. 
The temperature should be 
kept at about 68 degrees. 

5. Fresh air contains a supply 
of oxygen and is necessary 
to help the oxidation of 
food to produce work. It 
definitely contributes to oc- 
cupational efficiency. 
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organization and Operation: 
£ Wednesday, February 27th, 
à the first meeting of a gen- 
199? enittee of twelve members 
eral x faculty was held for the 
at sce of general discussion and 
m ization of the aims of group 


ore! am in Senior High 


guidance progr 
Schools. 

The committee was organized 
into three sub-committees and to 
each of these there was assigned 
the specific study of one of the 
three major phases of the field, 
for example—one committee on 
Personal Social Problems; an- 
other committee on Personal Eco- 
nomic Problems and a third com- 
mitte on Personal (Measurement) 
Problems. 


At each of the subsequent three 
meetings—March, April and May 
—one of the sub-committees made 


.4 feport and submitted recom- 


mendations in one particular field. 
a 1935 as a result of 
Ra e study, the committee was 
} panos to recommend that 
fhe a experiment be made 
mee, e Fall Term beginning 

Ct, 1935, Accordingly, 


Outlines 
aL and forms of hypotheti- 


*It 
t . 
Present e policy of HIGH POINTS to 
ferent Ben T points of view on dif- 
does a eh Publication of an article 
orsed by the sarily mean that it is en- 
€ editors.—EDITOR. 


EXPERIMENT IN GUIDANCE AT 
THE GROVER CLEVELAND 
HIGH SCHOOL* 


cal cases were drawn and pre- 
sented by the Chairman of the 
General Committee to a confer- 
ence of Heads of Departments on 
September 20, 1935 with the sug- 
gestion that volunteers be sought 
to make tests with groups of pu- 
pils in Grover Cleveland High 
School. At a second conference 
of Heads of Departments, the 
Committee gave a demonstration 
of the plan, using the Heads of 
Departments as a group to be 
tested. Immediately following 
these conferences volunteers were 
set to work on the project and 
by this plan which was in force 
during the latter part of the term 
September 1935-January 1936 most 
satisfactory findings were reported. 


On the basis of this experience, 
a complete Guidance (Group) 
program involving every pupil was 
put into operation Wednesday 
morning, first period, February 
5th, 1936. The Home Room 
Group Guidance period is pro- 
grammed for every Wednesday, 
First Period. Since this is the 
same time as the school assembly 
and since only one-third (1/3) 
of the school school may be ac- 
commodated in Assembly Hall at 
a time, the remaining two-thirds 
(2/3) of the student body is in 
session engaged in the Home 
Room Program. For example, 
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while Home Room pupils. of the 

first floor. are in assembly all pu- 

pils in all other rooms on second 
and third floors are in Home 

Room conference. , 

The philosophy underlying this 
program may most briefly be ex- 
pressed as a shift in educational 
emphasis under the following 
major sub-divisions: 

I. Nature of the Home Room 

From the word “Home” comes 
the dominant tone which should 
pervade the classroom. Home 
first of all is a place where people 
are interested in us, in our school 
progress, but far more so. in our 
hobbies, our health, and social 
activities, our friends in relation 
to us. 

In the Home Room will be. 
found several groups: 

1. The brilliant, codperative, 
dependable. 

2. The brilliant, and unco- 
operative (spoiled). 

3. The slow, dependable, and 
codperative. | 

4. The slow, undependable 

and uncooperative. 

Each of these groups will re- 
quire a different method of ap- 
proach but the teacher should re- 
member that groups of even very 
different children, when placed to- 
gether and subjected to the same 
influences and experiences, tend to 
become in a sense unified and de- 
velop very marked group traits. 
This is what the children call 


“class spirit.” 
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fore, is the basic indivi det there, N 
program of guidance ang ty E 


Any 
giene. The Home Roo tt! il 


may encourage his oat d teach 
face life squarely, If he ten | 
their impulse to do thin sis of. 
sets the stage for what ay and 

he _ may inspire them 3 Wants 
their own initiative ap q Eo 
operate in helping each ae: co. 
makes the Home Room the | s 
ratory for the exercise of Ri 
character traits and those a 


activiti 
which make for civic efficien E 


II. In other words, the Pur poses l 
of the Home Room ry 
twofold: `. , 


£ 
‘es 
n g 
to ag 


A. To Develop. Desirable Pupil. 
Teacher Relationships. j 
The Home Room is on | 
substitute offered for f 

_ the lost teacher-pupil 
equation. 1% 


B. To Guide the Pupil. 

It is commonly recognized 
that guidance in all of : 
its aspects is needed | 
more by the pupil dur | 
ing his senior high | 


school years Hl 
any other time duns 


ay 


nig life; for e | 

i e f 
1. Health cas le be 
main division of “1 coo" 


idance of te Fi ing 
alls his physical ee can 
‘ Informally, the hoot” r pse 
center attention 





of health | 


a 
$ d intereste 


n a non-lesson-get- 
non-sermon - making 
| bring a pleasant 
d response from 
m members. 


‘ a 


the home roo 

nalit 
“a pai a the many 
res of education Of improve- 
Pea gat the child must go 
through before he can be con- 
sidered fit to associate with his 
fellows. He must be educated 
jn proper ideals and habits in 
such matters as dress and 
grooming, voice and conversa- 
tion, and utilization of his time 
and energy, thrift of a number 


‘of different kinds, in his rela- 


tions with his home, friends 
and associates as well as in a 
host of individual problems. 


C. Educational Guidance: Ac- 
quainting the pupil with the 
main purposes and methods of 
education is an important func- 


tion of any school; and help- . 


ing him to study his own char- 
acteristics in the interest of their 
proper capitalization as well as 
to have him recognize and ac- 
R os EeeOsbiliy for his 
tie ress 1s equally impor- 
ke Social Guidance: There is 
sin, demand that the school 
Be more tesponsibility for 
eh & the pupil socially so 
Ra i take his place easily 
E ania Cut embarrassment in 
RS Y which has well-estab- 
~ Social patterns and tradi- 


Guidance: Con- 


' tions. He must be taught the 


necessity of proper relationships 
with duly constituted authority 
‘as well as proper relationships 
with his fellows. Manners and 
courtesy in the broad sense as 
well as in the narrow is the 
main concern of this phase of 


education. 


E. Moral Guidance: To de- 
velop Desirable Ideals and 
Habits of Citizenship—Individ- 
ual and Group Knowledges, 
Ideals, and Attitudes. In con- 
sidering good citizenship we 
usually mention such traits or 
elements of character as loyalty, 
fair play, honesty, tolerance, in- 
itiative, dependability, good 
sportmanship, codperation, serv- 
ice, trustworthiness, resourceful- 
ness, leadership and follower- 
ship. 

F. Recreational Guidance: 
The demand for education and 
better ways of spending leisure 
time is well-known and appre- 
ciated by all teachers. As man’s 
working day becomes shorter, 
this free time increases; and as 
the methods of employing this 
leisure time multiply and diver- 
sify, a corresponding sense of 


values must be developed so: 


that this time will be better 
used. 


G. Vocational Guidance: Where 
formerly the common practice 


in school was to. place this. 


enormous responsibility largely 
in the hands of one guidance 
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ey ee ; 
officer, the trend now is in the 
general direction of decentral- 
izing this type of guidance. The 
Home Room teacher, because of 
bis personal contact with the 
Home Room members, knows 
them better than any Vocational 
Guidance Officer. 
In accordance with the above 
mentioned aims and objectives, 





we formulated a four year course 


of Study in Group Guidance as 


indicated below: 


III. Outline of Procedure of the 
Four Year Plan — Group 
Guidance 


A. The Major Phases, namely 
1. Personal-Social Problems 
2. Economic-Social Problems 
3. Educational-Social Problems 

(individual differences) 


B. Place in Curriculum—Course 
of Study | 
1. School Adjustment Prob- 
lems—1st Year 
(a) Discovery—ist Term 
(b) Adaptation—2nd Term 
2. Home Adjustment Prob- 
lems—2nd Year 
(a) Reorientation — 3rd 
Term 
(b) Specialization — 4th 
Term 
3, Vocational Adjustment 
Problems—3rd Year 
(a) Socialization — Sth 
Term 
(b) Personal Efficiency — 
6th Term . 
4, Educational Adjustment 
Problems—4th Year 


etc.) 


III-A The followin E 


Í. 


Z: 


3. 


4. 


J. 


6. 


i 


AA 
(a) Evaluation—y, 


(Business Ethics, college « A 
ont 
SATS Og 


of procedure have duc N 
facilitated propel i teh 
Mechanics of the i 
of the Group Guida 


Ta 


t 
‘ 


(b) Integration- ti J etn 
-8th r 


8 series of ge, 


Organization 
NCC hepi, 
At 8:36, the case o 
presented and the fe 
ston Started. Each , Mit 
to be allowed Vo—2 min. 
utes (limit) —the cag 
tion is that Ey f 
shall speak during A a 
cussion of the case, Nof: - 
Time shall be called by 
the leader. w 


a7, 


Pupils shall rise and A | 


dress the leader, chosen 

from the class by the 

class. 

Note: Parliamentary rules — 
to govern the discussion | 

Each case shall occupy the i 


‚class mot more than the $ 


periods. 


_ Assignment — 4 case of t 


similar value. | 
To-days case: 
Title and Objecte 
board at right. 
(Note: These should al 
ways be written 0° 


board.) het 
When first ate 
issue is offere™ ni roof 
will retire t? de 
in favor of Fe 


teacht: 
Summary 


gi 
o | 























Dy 
pB Exams 


Note: To develop “Sense 

of proportion.” 

of A pproach to 
Student Guidance Confer- 
once Period: i 

A question rose among pupils— 

ejs homework really es- 

-i in high school?” 

p ri 9 afternoon: the pu- 
aç ask if they may discuss the 
„estion today; teacher suggests 
that, since the time is short to- 
day, Tuesday, he would be glad 
to hear them discuss it tomorrow 
(Wednesday) when we will have 
a longer period. In other words, 
the period was “eased in” quietly 
as it should be and, as a result, 
the discussion was natural, sincere 
and earnest and finally concluded 
with a vote in favor of homework 
and with the request from the 
pupils for more of the same kind 
of period. 

Note: It is advised by the Gen- 
eral Committee that a similar 
method be employed in all group 
guidance periods as being one of 
the best ways of approaching the 
discussion of any of the hundreds 
of possible cases or situations that 
sy constantly arising. i 
uggestions to Teachers 


L. Under the “case method” it 
'S essential to present specific 

_ ases always hypothetically, 
vever personally, 

m possible, anticipate 
iScussion period as in 


the above i . 
ilar leads example with sim- 


Stress every tactful means to 
produce naturalness in the 
guidance period. 

Avoid making specific assign- 
ment—either speakers or top- 
ics—for the period. 

Make spontaneity the key 
element of the period. 
Encourage extemporaneous 
speaking under parliamentary 
control at all meetings. 


IlI-C Suggested Topics for Dis- 


Ls 


sion in Home Room 


Explain the home room period 
and its organization. Select 
temporary officers; program 
committee to help get mem- 
bers for discussion. Topic: 
Conduct in the cafeteria. 

Select permanent officers. 

Topic: Conduct in the audi- 
torium and theatre. Rights 


of all to enjoy; courtesy to , 


the performers or speakers. 
Topic: The General Organi- 
zation; what it is; what it 
does; how money is spent; 
for what? 

“How to Study’ Conduct in 
study hall; organization of 
auditorium study hall. Help- 
ing those needing help. 
“Conduct in Public’ On 
transportation systems, busses, 
street, at games. Sportman- 
ship. 

School Traditions: Code Dif- 
ferent; Arista Soul; scholar- 
ship, honor roll; service, 
School Regulations; necessity 
for them. 
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8. “Getting along at home.” 

9. “Saving for a career.” Thrift. 

10. “Appropriate dress and social 
behavior.” 

= 11. “What shall I be?” 

12. “Am I choosing my courses 
correctly?” Have I the neces- 


sary subjects? Sequences? 
Average? Character? Rating? 
Points? 


13. “Should I go to college?” 
What colleges require; whither 
they. lead. 

14. “Am I developing essential 
traits of character ?” 

15. “How shall I spend my lei- 
sure?” Amusements, hobbies, 
recreations. 

16. “Am I forming real friend- 
ships?” 

17. “Do I understand the ethics 
of business and professional 
life?” 

At the present time, we are de- 
veloping a syllabus in Group 
Guidance, basing our conclusions 
on our experience in the current 
experiment. The procedure em- 
ployed throughout the test has 
been the Case Method. 

At the end of the first year of 
experimenting we are able to re- 
port many points of advantage to 
both teachers and students in 
Grover Cleveland High School. 
The Chief value of the Home 
Room Discussion Period is meas- 
ured by the spontaneous responses 
of the group, as indicated by the 
pupil officers in the monthly re- 
ports, (See attached form.) 
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A survey of thése month 
ports reveals the fact that ant Te. 
3 (the number of parti a ltem 
the numbers have inca ts) 
25% to 93% of lac ftom. 
bership participating duti men, 
year and in Item g the "8 the 
indicate increase in affir p 
sponses from 75% of all 
up to 9570. Another encoun S 
sign is shown with regard 23 gag 
10; in that case many a n 
have, through their secretary, i 
ten supplementary reports Mee 
without solicitation or hint Ri! 
any source, a splendid denona 
tion of the intensity of inert 
in this feature of the school a 
gram. i “ae 

Further evidence of value a | 
found in the diversification ota | 
topics discussed as shown in the | 
classified list that follows; ae | 


Athletics tat 


b Wets ; ; 
tive re 











Dropping of sports on faire p 


of 2 subjects i 
Auditorium at Í 
Conduct 
Boatride 
Why 
Cafeteria 
Food tax : 
Manners 
Coed tables 
Cafeteria 
Education 
Compulso 
Purpose of educat 
Co-education 
Compulans? sah ation jp IA“ 
Value of H. > 
life 


tS. 
tion to 177 
ty educat 
100 





fas 
" 


General Organization 
















j zeneral l Service Squad 

a Ee Student Court 

ees” u 

vacations Monthly Report—Form I 
Current events Home Room—Group Guidance 


rior Prom First Term ( ) 
Social Behavior Second Term ( ) 

High School Regulations Third Term ery 
Cleveland Code Fourth Term ( ) 
Cutting Fifth Term ( ) 
Assembly Programs Sixth Term ( ) 
School traditions Seventh Term ( ) 
Double sessions Eighth Term ( ) 

(Please indicate grade by “x’’) 
Motiikanmansrssns ROOM. uesisssins 


Meacher.-.----------+-+-+---25-212= 21e 
4. Number of Discussion Periods-----------:--------+-++-++++++++++++++1+++1++++++++++++-++++-+ 


2, Titles of Topics Discussed ............-----------:+--:s-sssseeesnseeeseneneceenensneneneeres 


PTT Tr eee a SS OS © SS SOS SS SOE SEE SEES SE SESE SSS SE SES ESS ESS SS SSSSSSESS SSS SS SEED 


Oooo ono 006 88 Oe oS OOOO ESSE SS OSS OSS O SES POSS STSE EES SST SSEESSSSSOSSE SSS SES SBS SSSleSSoseerersssassevassaanzeewee 


Mi Nurnber OF participants: ..cic.c.c...cnsenacsosansnnseinenamenssoes enenunmalmanesennonennn 
. Number of minutes (average) for each ?...2............--e-ceesccenceseeneeees 
vals participation confined. toa BOW O iscccccceccncacccnenemnengeunienceneanssenermnn 
a eo s EA A AE E 
. How should the number of participants be increased?..........---------- 


NA Aa Yw 


( S®enseaesecs 
Oe Oe 8 OOOO SOS ES EES ES SOO SOS 689888888688 OS SOS S SSS SESS ST ESET SSSSSES SSS ES SSS STS SSSs 


- Do you like these discussions ? CRN VAE cme SS 
9. Why? mA ia 


Seeeeeeessece 
OOOO F888 8888S S8 85 S68 6666S 55569 5056 HOSS SSS SSE SSS SESS TT E 


co 


Approved: Home Room Leader 
> Teacher ee e R O 
High School uai ow Student Secretary 
me On exams never had Types 
ced of i offered Values 
Oice omework Home Problems 
Of subjects Conditions 
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Leisure cs 
Evening recreation 
Wise choice 
Types 

Study 
How to study 
Necessity for study 

Vocations 
Ethics in business 
Types of professions 
Requirements for profession 
Choice of courses 
Professions for women 
Specialization 
There follow three excellent ex- 

amples of typical procedure in the 
conduct of the Group Guidance 

Period as reported by Mr. Paul 
G. Ryan of the Social Science De- 
partment at Grover Cleveland 
High School. 

A. On Tuesday during the 8th 
period class, a pupil asked if 
homework assignments were nec- 
essary. Thinking of the next day’s 
guidance period, I explained to 
the pupil and class that this peri- 
od was short but that on the next 
day the period would be much 
longer, being an assembly period. 
Therefore, I asked the class 
whether they would care to carry 
over the question to the next day 
and that I would allow part of 
the period to be given over to a 
discussion, if they wished ic that 
way. The class gladly assented to 
the idea, 

The next day when the 8:36 
A.M. bell rang, I gave over, as 
promised the day before, the re- 
mainder of the period for discus- 
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sion of the problem nt 
work assignments real] ome. 


Much discussion took i Ssentiap pn 
with a rather humorous Ce, at fig 
abolish homework, but As Site to 
cassan progressed there d € dis. : F > 
a serious and interestin “lope f 
ation of all phases of he ider. 

te Wes ake 3 


of assignments. A yo 


for and the class Went 100 


assignments, arguing that a for | 


homework was essentia] to 
cessful completi oh 
Mpletion of high 
courses. It was pointed out 
properly assigned lessons hel 
in the preparation for Re 
aminations. Also that all 


gents ex. 
the work $ 


school 







of any course could not be pos- 


sibly covered during the class per | 
S peri- 
od. That the training pupa 


in the preparation of lessons is in 
itself of value to them. All these 
points were brought out by the 
pupils themselves without the nec. 


essity of my entering into the dis 


cussions. 


As the period closed, the pupils | 
brought up the question of “ovet 


assigning” by 
pointed out that 
assign spasmodica 
work one night an 
Since the period was 0 
over, some pupils asked me 
they could carry over to next 


some teachers 


d none another. 


ae u 
nesday the question of iy I 
work should be a was jus 


some teachers. They 


ly — 2 hours 


Lewis 


gladly assented a guidant i 


the way I yal to the ® 

work to catty a. : 

Guidance period-  nopert 
B. Second Meeting: a 


Con’ 


A e Case a = 


w about — 


Coe o i 


sina 
~ produce of “how much homework 
t f ncoblem t a pupil 
a, » Many concrete instances 


= work than others. 


y 


was selected by the class as 
an meala 
for the discussion the 


vover assigning” were given. 
upils testified that assign- 
f 2 and 3 hours length 
bject alone were given, 
not regularly but spas- 
modically. After much changing 
of opinions, the class finally voted 
that it was not generally too se- 
vere a task to accomplish from 
30 to 40 minutes’ homework in 
each subject, assuming that each 
pupil carried 3 or 4 majors. How- 
ever, they agreed that assignments 
requiring more than 40 minutes’ 
home preparation should not be 
given. A question arose as to how 
the teacher might know how long 
it takes a particular pupil to finish 
his assignment at home. They 
voted that it takes some pupils 
much longer to do their home- 
It was then 
suggested that pupils who couldn’t 
do the work in the assigned time, 
ee they gave themselves a 
= go directly to their 
p and tell them courteously 

ut frankly about it. 
ia a ge o In discuss- 
tegula vor War during the 
wat History period, a pupil 
Pointed out that more p mp 
were killed and i. ericans 
in one year injured severely 
time o mehi “a bash ns 
World Was Participation in the 
- Another pupil asked 


Some P 
ments O 
ja one su 
however ’ 





d he immediately in- 


if something couldn’t be done 
about this great loss of life. I 
asked the class if they would like 
to discuss later in the period (to 
the teacher officially—the regular 
guidance period) the ways and 
means of reducing the great loss 
of life and number of accidents. 
Later pupils suggested how they 
could improve conditions by cross- 
ing at crossings, looking both 
ways before crossing a street, driv- 
ing carefully (some claimed to 
have a license to drive). They 
suggested that the Art Depart- 
ment of this school conduct a 
drive against “carelessness”. I hap- 
pened to have a film from the 
police department on “safety” and 
mentioning the fact caused a re- 
quest from the class to project 
this picture. The picture offered 
“courtesy” and ‘“‘carefulness” as 
remedies. 





Viewed in its entirety, we find 
that our year’s work in Group 
Guidance experimentation has 
helped us to solve many of our 
problems and has at the same time 
opened up new channels of ap- 
proach to this highly important 
factor—clear thinking and expres- 
sion of thought—in modern edu- 
cation. As a result of the free 
and frank discussion of so many 
topics and from so many angles 
we note a clearer understanding 
and therefore a much more unt- 
form compliance with and codper- 
ation in all phases of school and 
home regulations and general so- 
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cial behavior amo 


i e students 
of this school. 


` And finally we find a few de- 


velopments growing out of this 
guidance program. 

I. The organization of the 
complete student register 
into “occupational choice” 
groups. 

II. Formulation of round-table 

discussions within these 
groups. These round-table 
discussion groups were 
made up of the occupation- 
ally organized groups in 
Accounting, Commercial 
Art and Medicine and held 
after school for no longer 
than thirty minutes and led 
by experts in these respec- 
tive fields. The Account- 
ing group discussion had 
as its leader the President 
of one of the leading 
schools of Accountancy in 
the country; the Commer- 
cial Art group leader was 


o- 


MY CLASS 


For along time now, my peda- 
gogic career:has been thwarted, if 
not dwarfed, by several frustra- 
tions. As psychology recommends 
a purging of these by free discus- 
sion, I shall openly confess what 
it is that has been tormenting me. 

First, dear Board of Education, 
I suffer from a lack of closet 
space. What to me are marble 
edifices and stone facades when 
my own room is cramped? At 
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the Art Directo, orm 
of our best magazin One 
three medical donne at 
sided over the i: t 
students interested jos 
cine, 


Those interested in Ciy; 


have organized a or Setvicg 


Study Group and have ig 
Civil Service Commission = th 
pointment, accompanied by Z ap. 
the faculty of the schoo] ve of 
in the case of the grou Nd as 


above gained much vain 


formation regarding their cho y 
sen 


field of work and much Material 
for discussion in the coming Home 
Room periods. Other round-table 


discussion sessions were arranged for | 


the following term, that of the 
spring of 1937. 


Wa. R. HARPER, 

| Dean of Boys. 
Chairman, 

Committee on Group Guidance, 

Grover Cleveland High School. 


STRUGGLE. 


night I dream of vast rooms lined 
with shelves to hold all the books 
I should like to show to my K 
dents only to find myself ah 
morning entering 4 room Be 
one teacher's locker where K: E 
must be squeezed in among 
many books ] crow 
Sometimes I long t° 
own books to school tO sal 
my students, but 
the danger of losing 





$ and 


P of 
Medi. 







ce 
. 


Taig pte ak Bids ta Pa ee xe 


there sip r m 
npe 1058 0 
“gould drive ® 


‘shandling of books 
e to greater melan- 







2. him was levere have at his 
at or 

des heed 
T ed pokes clad in black or 


i ade and his philosophye 
Than robes riche, Of fithele, or 
ntyre.” 

a ion Chancer’s clerk of 
Oxenford felt about it, and that’s 
how I feel about it. Hence my 
lea for rooms that foster the 

ly life. 
Bir. ieai weakens and 
resolves itself into another frustra- 
ion during the time that I teach 
, Shakesperean play. The longer 
I teach Shakespere the more I am 


- convinced that a visual presentation 


should precede the reading. It has 
often puzzled me to understand 
why the uncouth groundlings, the 
uncultured apprentices and flower 
vendors of the seventeenth century 
could comprehend our foremost 
dramatist more readily than our 
soi-disant educated high school 
students. The answer is, of course, 


that the groundlin 
s saw the pl 
in all their tra 8 pays 


xi gedy and humor, 
n - our Students read the plays 
all their dismal ignorance. 


y can’t an E li 
faced ws ng ish teacher, 
a With this difficulty, avail 


of a 
int act Sre Dr 


ee dramatic gtoup — WPA 
medic, unit—at need? Does a 
ae School attempt to teach 

Y without cadavers, or an 


art school teach drawing without 
models? Aren’t we really em- 
balming the drama by our present 
method of teaching it? With the 
exception of the prolix rather than 
dramatic Shaw, I can think of no’ 
dramatist who would rather have 
his plays read than acted. 

_ All the problems we encounter 
in Shakespeare are not inherent in 
the plays but in our presentation. 
Students who see the plays per- 
formed rarely suffer from the con- 
fusion of idiom those encounter 
who only read them. Too much 
time now must be spent on con- 
tent and plot instead of charac- 
terization and philosophy. A dra- 
matic group would enhance the 
teaching of plays and help rid 
me of another frustration. 

If, dear Santa Claus and dear 
Board of Education, you are still 
listening, I should also like a 
radio and phonograph in my class- 
room. There is nothing more 
stimulating toward a vital discus- 


sion period than hearing a good- 


address rather than seeing one in 
print. If Mr. Burke has been 
slaughtered by endless generations 
of schoolboys, it is that addresses 
were meant to be heard with all 
their emotional appeal that a radio 
broadcast or phonographic tran- 
scription could convey—an appeal 
which the cold print extinguishes 
too effectively. The logical medium 
of preserving argumentation of 
forensic literature is the human 
record rather than cold type. If 
students have mutilated the glori- 
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ous accents of ‘Milton and Keats 
in their vapid sing-song recitation 
of them, it is that they often lack 
good models. What is better than 
the hearing of a fine actor recit- 
ing our master pieces on a Tec- 
ord? 

Assuming that you are still 
there, I should like ‘a complete 
motion picture outfit and reels for 
the’ teaching of spelling, punctua- 
tion and grammar. As spelling is 
particularly a matter of visual 
rather than auditory memory, I 
see no better means of impressing 
the “demons” on students’ minds 
than through the use of the screen. 
As for grammar, what a delight- 
ful subject it can become on the 
screen, instead of the deadly thing 
it is in the book. Have you con- 
sidered the possibilities of comedy 
in literally portraying such sen- 
tences as “There is a horse plough- 
ing with one eye’ (a kind of 
quadruped Polyphemus or Cy- 
clops) ?; or “If fresh milk does not 
seem to agree with the child, boil 
it’? This film might portray the 
difficulty the writer of the sen- 
tence got into with the law and 
the Children’s Aid Society. 

There is nothing more vivid 
than the dramatic method of 
pointing an error. As proof of 
this we know that as early as 
medieval times the clergy availed 
themselves of the drama to teach 
the layman the evils of sin and 
the blessings of religion. Thus 
evolved the miracle, mystery and 
morality plays. The vivid concepts 
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of heaven and hell tha bs 


medieval plays Portrayed i 
exerted a powerful hold p Only 
minds and morals of th 3 


; 
but also influenced the ? po ulace 


= e though 
ugeativ? u to 35 


that 









or ‘creative 
i loi or 40 souls 
ampo chained to the ground? 
P sometimes to be able 


; i } Jon . 
writers as late as Milton’ eB k a a seats around in a 
can’t we emulate the clever ly yp circle, tO shove my desk out 
gogy of the clergy ang Ma Rs emr sor, to seat myself in with 

E i ’ è : 
drama, not to picture the the 4 A group and just discuss the 
of a moral hell, but of ‘ton g r “we plan to write. Instead, 
grammatical one? 3 F Heed myself standing in front 

A modern Morality play i f a desk facing an assorted mass 
which the Seven Dead] Y in 3 0 


might be "Aint" “yo was.” 
might more effectively teach 
concept of good English than 


pictures. 
tabloids. If we harnessed this 
inertia as the medieval clergy did 


we might achieve an acquaintance — 


with the amenities of grammar 


through the screen 4s they did 
with the fundamentals of religion 


through the living drama. I can 
lamoring for # | 


envision students C 
period in grammar—a 
of us see now only in °? 
ing dreams. 
Sometimes 
wrecked by 
I am in a prison F 
is nailed down. I p a 
totype in real life. ei: sled 
room where = wi you reach 
to the floor. ow 


e 
those dreams Ş 


ni ghtmares. 


t 
ing 
evel yth 
wh ere r0- 





Y Sing F 
etc, 
the 
textbook, because, in a manner ; 
speaking, we have reverted to the 
mass ignorance of the medieval 
ages in the matter of reading, 
Very few read or care to read, 
They yield to the easier method — 
of gaining information through — 
Hence the popularity of — 


bi - ea 
= = 


ATi t 


c delud: ! j 


tin ee Ae, = 


> Oe 


of riveted humanity. . Is it any 
wonder I dream of jails? MER 
Talking of “creative writing, 
I'd like to receive one really good 
essay or story Or poem as a result 
of my assignments in composition. 


- Aside from the immortal couplet 


I once received from a freshman 
in an effusion entitled “A Faded 
Romance” ending: 
“He kissed her black eyes, her 
red lips, her white throat, 
She sighed, she knew tomorrow 
she would be the goat” 
I have never yet received any 


Opus worth loss of sleep. 


Despite my invitation to stu- 
dents to unexplored realms, pupils 


are morbidly conservative. They 


TUBS Be at Cao ease 
= à as MAES one terse 
= received after I had 
oe € virtues of condensa- 
: i i ~ 7 all know, our school 
Rae a e finest, nicest and up- 
in Cols you could possibly 
wie Be anywhere, The teach- 

à B and so are the pupils. 
Pretty a in this school are 
others and better than in 


Another popular topic is “My 
Favorite Scene,” containing descrip- 
tions that, like Coleridge’s star in 
the crescent moon, defy all the 
laws of nature. Here is an elabo- 
rate flight of an urban child's 
imagination aroused by a country 
scene he has never witnessed: 

“The lights were low, the 
beautiful sun left an orange 
background, the moon was high 
in the sky and the sky was 
clear. The summer flowers were 
in full bloom and the distinct 
hissing of the bees, flies, (one 
is tempted to edit this ‘fleas’) 
and mosquitos could be heard. 

The owl in the tree was sing- 

ing us one of his sweet songs. 

Tranquility reigned in this coun- 

try forest, peace and quietness 

were its fellow helpers.” 
This would be quite in the Lewis 
Carroll manner if the boy who 
wrote it hadn’t meant it seriously. 

Alas for us who try to grind 
out little Walter Peters! Even 
Latin teachers are more fortunate 
than we in breaking the boredom 
of bathos. Wasn't it in a Latin 
class that the schoolboy who for- 
got his pony began, “All Gaul is 
divided into three parts: wine, 
women and song?” But we must 
go on with the insufferable tedium 


_ of themes that grow more vacuous 


with the years. Please Santa, 
won't you occasionally throw in 
an embryo Keats or miniature 
Emerson to retard my chronic 
frustration ? 

There is something else bother- 
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ing that diseased mind of mine. 
I'd like to see the day when the 
school building will be only one 
in a group of buildings catering 


to the community. An even more — 


important building than the school 
house would be the Community 
House, a settlement house really 
that would take care of all extra- 
curricular activities: clubs, publica- 
tions, dramatics, choral singing, 
etc., that are now tacked on to 
an already over-worked teacher. 
Extra-curricular activities are im- 
portant and to some students are 
the only compensation for com- 
ing to school; but a teacher, after 
conscientiously instructing five 
classes, marking over one hundred 
papers, correcting an equal num- 
ber of compositions, keeping rec- 
ords, advising students after class 
and planning lessons, cannot feel 
spry enough to meet a club or 
undertake any other activity which 
to students is a means of relaxa- 
tion or a vent for extra energy 
but to the teacher is just, another 
drain upon her nervous resources. 

A community house staffed with 
competent leaders qualified in 
their several fields could more 
adequately and competently super- 
vise the leisure time activities of 
students than their academically- 
minded and trained teachers who 
would function in the school 
house. 

Before I retire, I should also 
like to see, if mot prepare, the 
perfect examination paper. After 
having drawn up many examina- 
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np 


tions, I find that the art is | a 
and hard to master, It we sive 
how the most obvious Stran 
begets the most esoteric į stion 
tation by students. ntetpre, 
limits, safeguards, if 
around, but the result ; 2 
the same—students 
they think you Ought to ask 
what you actually demanded x 
them. A few years of this s 
with J. B. Priestley p 
tempted to let 
blanket question: 
“O cuckoo! shall I call thee bird 
Or but a wandering voice? ` 


u 
UOys 
= always 
Write what 


y YOU 'are 
it £0 with the 


State the alternative preferred 


Give reasons for your choice” 

According to Boswell, the blunt, 
ursine Dr. Johnson was heard to 
warn a young man who had asked 
him whether to marry: “I would 
advise no man to marry, Sir, who 
is not likely to propogate under- 


standing.” yi 


Apparently few men think 
themselves deficient in this 1 
spect for after a session of mark- 
ing papers, I feel Im the via 
of progeny whose ancestors ry my 
have profited by the boorish i, 
tor’s counsel. But all is not i 
ness. Sometimes 1 a™ a $ 
by literary criticism of this a 

e statue, W35 | 


“Ozymandias, th ed in che 
fied in being nt quotation 
dessert” ; Of distor pomeru 


as this: “What hempen P? for 


° here 
we swaggetinB p who 
om by 4 youre igh E 
; Mids4 mme son; 
was reading pall sea P | 


Dream during the base 










But students are 


sm of this type: 
ey’s time a hero had 
qualifications. He 
ood in swimming, 


i BF dancing, jumping, discus 


and also had to be a 


a i recognized as bad man- 
lying if a man lies, we call him 


Dir and not a hero.” Maybe 

ai meant to be a preacher, not 
ef. 

J ar if I can't achieve the per- 

fect examination paper, there is 

one more desire I hope to fulfill 

before I die. I should like to 


receive from a student one good 
original excuse for homework not 
done. There comes a time when 
the dread words, “I didn’t do my 
homework” uttered by a student 
become a challenge to the teacher. 
The only amelioration for such an 
occurrence is the excuse that fol- 
lows this omission. ‘This usually 
is of the vintage of sick or dying 
Kas mothers, unworkable alarm 
S or provokingly mi 

N a gly splaced 
à post E Mec of opportunity 

ere to the imaginative. 


traditionally 


eed Most content them- 
ives with the non-committal 
0 Excuse,” 


thus cutting th 
to k 
Sound from under your feet; 


heey evade the issue by 
Fe their Shoulders. Would 
3 “Mspiegel or Baron Mun- 
‘ve met the problem in 
What masterpieces 
n would have been 
at such a crisis! 


‘MProvisatio 


In modern times, . 


Only two of my students ever 
approached a high level of attain- 
ment in this respect. One, in- 
hocently enough, achieved an ef- 
fect she never intended. The first 
note she wrote asking to be ex- 
cused from her lessons, stated that 
the reason for her absence was 
that she had a “nimic.” The 
next day, the same student brought 
a note stating that she was going 
to the hospital for “the nimic.” 
If you are puzzled, dear reader, 
so was the entire faculty, but the 
“nimic” upon investigation proved 
to be “anaemic,” and the student 
was excused with corrections. 

The other, a boy, asked to be 
excused from taking a test on a 
memory selection. He broke down 
after writing the first ten lines of 
the “to be or not to be” speech 
in Hamlet. He wound up the 


test with this note: “I am sorry. 


I studied and know perfectly all 
the speeches from Hamlet. I 
learned them in about 3 to 4 
hours. But I learned them last 
week and did not review for the 
test. If you think that I can 
remember for a week, you are 
mistaken. I have a good brain, 
but even I can’t do that. I sup- 
pose I will get a bad mark this 
term but the strain of trying to 
straighten out some lines out of 
all the jumbled phrases in my 
brain, has made me pretty mad.” 

Here we have both the humil- 
ity and arrogance that character- 
ize genius; and such frank avowal 
of genius merits recognition, Here 
we have none of your mediocre, 
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pedestrian shirking ; y 
blame, but an honest confession 
rarely encountered in these days 
of racketeering. It takes cour- 
age to believe in one’s own genius 
and integrity in these days of 
standardization. 

But I still feel that I have not 
yet read the perfect excuse—one 
that an older teacher who taught 
in an evening school during. the 
prohibition era received from a 
frank youth. It read: 

“Please excuse me for being 
absent last night. I had to stay 
home ‘to help my father make 
wine.” 

Is it any wonder, then, that 


SUBJECTING THE NOVEL TO 
SOCRATIC SCRUTINY 

This article is dedicated to the 
assumption that students in the 
third year are prone to consider a 
novel as a series of immutable 
general laws not to be questioned 
and containing no possible link 
with their immediate environment. 
The author is thought of as a 
man of perplexity and legerdemain 
who knocks vainly for admittance 
into the lives of these too too 
physical creatures. It would seem, 
‘then, that redefinition of the novel 
in terms of concrete experience 
is essential if the student is not 
to relegate it to that vast limbo 
of “deep” but unread books. How- 
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alness are a joyous re 
though we know better 
down (like the senti 
we are) to whisper: 

“God bless you all, 
dren.” 


Pove 
and liter. 


» We break 
Menta] fool 


my chil. 


SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ 


| 


i 


lief ; and y 


ever delightful the “grandeur of | 


generality,’ Irving Babbitt has | 
pointed out that imagination and 


conduct can only be controlled if — 
general terms are submitted to 

socratic scrutiny or the exposition tr 
of an idea in terms of objective fF 


truth. 


Undoubtedly, a generalization | 


cepted most glibly today z. 

there has been a movement -i 
West and that the P a heri- 
spirit has become paft gras in 
tage. It seemed Wise 
this notion tO erm 
scrutiny” of a 9% wees 


fa 
class by means H i 
project called “The j- 


West: Contributions o 





existence in the latter part 
nineteenth century. (3) 
f these criteria and 
lities to novels and 
s of contemporary 


joneet 
of the 
Application O 
imaginative qua 


vith these triple purposes in 
mind, we proceeded with an in- 
tensive reading of Rolvaag’s Giants 
In the Earth, which was sufficient 
unto itself to raise problems and 


‘establish criteria for investigation. 


The students reacted keenly to the 
silent march of the Norwegian im- 
migrants toward the Pacific. The 


central cores quickly grouped them- 


selves: The romantic and realistic 
approach toward the Westward 
movement, the relentless conflict 
between man and nature, the bleak- 
ness and loneliness of the west, 


the inadequate means of transpor- 


tation, the hunger for land, the 
influence of the soil upon charac- 
ter, the transformation in the cus- 
a 7 the immigrants. The val- 
RA = these points was estab- 
i ed ample reference to the 
A general classrooms dis- 


ag this time the second stage of 
| Be eet had been reached, at 
nd ppan the students clarified 

Maginatively re-lived these 


Prob] 
~ "Ms. About thirty-five fields 


of research were listed on mimeo- 
graphed work sheets with the un-. 
derstanding that the student was 


to select one voluntarily and make 
this his special province of en- 
deavor, e.g. Passing of the Fron- 
tier, Songs of the Old West, Cus- 
toms of the Pioneers, Methods of 
Agriculture, Organization of Pio- 
neer Society, Invasion of the West 
by Scandinavians, etc. The way 
was fraught with doubts and tor- 
ments lest we encroach upon the 
domain of the history teacher. Hap- 
pily enough, we side-stepped the 
“difficulty” when the students syn- 
thesized this research .and their 
imaginative faculties by writing 
and speaking as if they were un- 
dergoing the actual problems. Thus, 
the emphasis was still on creative 
work and not just on the exhuming 
of facts. 

The bibliography offered more 
than its quota of turmoil. Before 
listing books and magazines on our 
work sheets we had long and 
earnest huddles with the History, 
Chemistry, Music departments, and 
the school librarians. It became 
evident that the ways of research 
were foreign to the students, The 
school librarian solved the cul de 


` sac by coaching the students in the 


use of reference materials perti- 
nent to their problems. In the 
course of digging up material and 
re-creating it in artistic form, the 
students contacted exciting sources 
of information. Some wrote to the 
Norwegian, Danish, and Swedish 
Consuls in New York, asking for 
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interviews (a fine ‘opportunity to 
stir interest in letter-writing by 
anticipating the recipient) ` which 
were integrated in their reports. 
Persuasive letters caused State His- 
torical Societies, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Railroad Lines, and Gov- 
ernmental Bureaus to cull their 
files for our needs. 

The time for “cashing in” on 
this effort had arrived. The valid- 
ity of certain human problems had 
been determined, these problems 
were re-lived imaginatively yet con- 
cretely—now, these new-found 
tools could be applied to other 
novels. We drew up a list of per- 
tinent readings concentrated around 
Willa Cather, Rolvaag, Edna Fer- 
ber, Hamsun, Ellen Glasgow, Ham- 
lin Garland, Ja Bojer, and Pearl 
Buck. The class understood that 
they were to discuss the novels se- 
lected in terms of the background 
that had been re-created through 
the research and class discussion. 
The relation between the novel 
and the frontier was always appar- 
ent; realism and romanticism were 
packed with more than general 
meaning; every good novel was 
seen to have roots in a definite, 
accurate milieu; the fascination of 
human beings waging battles 
against odds was ever present. 


When the results poured in, ` 


they more than compensated for 
weeks of planning. A few sen- 
tences picked casually from the 
written discussions indicate how 
sympathetically the students had 
entered into the material: “I found 
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about.” 
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She 


he 
Writes 


torius’ the rebellion of the young. 
er generation against the ideas 


and customs of the older genera 


tion.” 


This discussion points to unes- ` 


capable conclusions. The student 


‘in the fifth term will no longer 


accept the novel of ideas un 
critically and subject to venera- 


tion because it is a noved, but, 


rather, find it in a clue to his 
own existence. He will be in a 
position to set up 
and then subject these generalize- 
tions to socratic scrutiny— whic 
is in ‘essence the clear, deters 
judgment we are sina i 
our schools. The novel n 
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= ucation for peace. 


| ‘mself a way 
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Y a to be applied to ex- 

Chee jn the wotkaday world 

“dh world of books. Let 
between both facets of ex- 

E. ace will be shattered. 

ae DONALD AXELROD. 

dison High School. 


THE CAUSE OF WAR? 
a PEACE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM ai 
No department 1n the ig 
«hools may honestly shirk its du- 
ties in the matter of peace educa- 
| Science teachers have been 
too prone in the past to cast this 
burden on the shoulders of the 
history teachers. In times like 
these, with the world on the brink 
of a new wide-spread conflict, 
they, the science teachers, must 
accept equal responsibility in ed- 
The science 
department of the Far Rockaway 


g ames Ma 


at the artificial dicho- - 


High School, in full agreement 
with this viewpoint, presented the 
program described below at as- 
sembly for parents during the 
recent Open School Week, and 
subsequently at two more assembly 
periods for the whole student 
body. It is customary for the 


history department to take charge 


of such an assembly, so that there 
is a dearth of material on how 
a science department can partici- 
pate in a peace program. It may 
therefore be worthwhile to pre- 
sent the full play as presented at 
this school, rather than an outline. 
The three demonstrations used 
were dry ice in warm water, the 
photoelectric cell (both the Wes- 
ton and vacuum types were used), 
and the Jacob’s ladder or horn 
gap. The writer will be glad to 
send further information on re- 
quest. 


THE CHARACTERS 


A Scientist (Sc) 
. Danian (D) 

. Woman (W) 

- Graustarkian (G) 
. Sarakian (S) 

- Narrator (N) 


War wnr 


oN 


The 


Curtain rises 
which j on a stage 


s dark except for a table 


mae, center dimly illuminated by 
c ; 
e aa green lights, and 


fees With an array of scien- 
EE pens “A ne Se 
a usily working behind the 
ane ter one or two minutes 

» the Narrator is heard; Sc 
work, 


' Silent throughout. 


Deliberate and dignified. 


Quiet but firm. 


Easily astounded. 
Snappy and Broadwayish. 
Only a voice. ` 


N: “We are told by some peo- 
ple that the true cause of war 
is science. It is true that, be- 
cause of the rapid advance of 
science in recent years, militarists 
are able to play with such toys 
as poison gas, airplanes that can 
drop hundreds of pounds of deadly 
bombs, cannons that can blow to 
bits a city many miles away, ma- 
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chine guns that can cut down 
men like grass, tanks, submarines, 
all the horrible weapons of mod- 
ern warfare. But is it this that makes 
war? Or is it that science mere- 
ly makes more efficient, more 
murderous, the wars that are 
forced on us by the war-makers ? 
In past centuries, when men want- 
ed to fight, they had to do so 
face to face, at arm’s length; after 
the invention of gunpowder by 
the Chinese, soldiers could kill 
each other at a more convenient 
distance. But the men who were 
killed were just as dead one way 
as the other. No, it is causes 
other than science that play a 
part in making a war. Scientific 
discoveries and inventions are the 
tools of those who make war. 
Let us see how science plays its 
role today. We are watching a 
scientist at work.” 

At the proper time during N's 
speech, Sc has been making cer- 
tain adjustments so that now a 
dense cloud of smoke arises from 
some apparatus before him and 
continues to pour out during this 
scene. D walks out from the 
right. 

D: “That’s a gas you're making 
there, isn’t it?” (Sc nods.) Poi- 
sonous, isn’t it? (Sc nods.) Ex- 
cellent! Now put that together 
with another gas that will pene- 
trate through a gas mask and 
cause men to sneeze so that they'll 
have to take off the mask and be 
suffocated. Make a gas that will 
turn men green and horrible-look- 
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gas that will keep men in , l kea Po te iN nat's that?” ; 
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and keep them a financi a 'opularly known as the elec- 
moral burden to our onal and cell, P P (As N talks, Sc performs 
try. Then sell us thes Y Coun. tric EY ed demonstrations. ) It 


e E 
Bases ang F ; the remarkable property of 


Dania who 
Well.” 


those in my country of 


want war will pay you ing 
turn 


Sc nods, picks up a how to apply electric 

> £ know 
and holds it Mt nal E tube E | Tjon fo run and control ma- 
Be E, have in the photo- 


woman : 
walks out from the left chines, WE 


W: “Wait! Couldn't thar a electric cell a device by means of 
be changed so that it would 1 which light can be put to work. 
harmless to human beings $ È for example, when a beam of 
yet kill insects? (Sc nods.) E light from a searchlight shines 

on the cell, the blue electric bulb 


it true that chlorine was us 
during the last war to kill soldiers which is now lit goes m aid s 
bell rings. When the light. is 


and yet it is used today to purif 
water and to cure colds? (Sc nol ee or cut off by the a 
And isn’t it possible that if your the bulb goes on again an = 


scientific knowledge and the fo P SPS ringing. a Photo- 

electric cell can be so arrange 

money given you by wath ron that the searchlight beam will turn 
were properly used, research might J! -~ on the bulb ; F = 
show how to use this new gas 3 = Isia pE an 

3 G: “Why, that’s wonderful! 


for curing certain diseases instead Tell 
i me, can you put on 
of causing them? (Sc nods.) you p e of those 


electric eyes in an airpl 

s ew ges tO a plane to see 
Then give me pe des 4 a buildings on the ground and drop 
the people and-  D) He bombs with perfect accuracy? (Sc 

i | 

world. eS n sles 1 want © at, Wonderful! And can you 
wants to maim Pp ts to kill pe? em on machine guns and 
cure them. He wan : “annons to 


i have th i 
hem. Give em aim and 
ple; I want to nm ai vi 2 by themselves? (Sc nods.) 
us ar m= i erful! The war-makers of 
Sc holds 


tube fis 
t e country of Graustark will buy 


owatds or your i ` r 
towards D, aly hall the dis fF she in We'll bomb and 
N: “To teal go > Le n ur ar oe in Vendania. 
coveries of scie e of how oT vey = ines will be at their 
see another examp ‘steps. Give it to me.” 


Starts to hand 
Stops when Ww ‘oul to G, but 








i ' ratus 
ence can be Å -is some appari 
‘pulate 
Sc manipula tg 


light into electricity. Since . 


W: “Stop! Isn't it your photo- 
electric cell that’s being used in 
television? (Sc nods.) With tele- 
vision we can open up new possi- 
bilities in education and enter- 
tainment, important people will 
be seen as well as heard on the 
radio. The whole country will be 
able to watch a football game, 
the taming of a fire, the inaugura- 
tion of a president. We, the peo- 
ple, want your cell.” 

Sc holds up the cell, first 
towards G, then towards W. 

N: “To whom shall this dis- 
covery of science go? Let us 
watch a final demonstration of this 
question that must be, answered.” 

Sc throws some switches. A 
large white spark crashes through 
the air between two vertical wires, 
moves upwards for three feet and 
vanishes. This is repeated in rapid 
succession, over and over. S runs 
onto the stage from the right 
boisterously. 

S: “Say, you’ve got something 
there, brother. And I need it. Is 
it for sale? (Sc nods.) Boy, 
that’s swell! All you’ve got to do 
now is to turn those two wires 
downwards and shoot that spark 
right off into the air. Why, that 
juice would pass through a hun- 
dred men and burn them to ashes. 
Swell! The men in Sarak who 
want war will buy it.” 

W: “Don't sell it to him. We 
will use your electricity, but not 
to blacken men’s bodies in death. 
We will give men light when it 
is dark, cook their food when 
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they are hungry, warm their homes 
when it is cold. Give us your 
electric spark.” 

The four group themselves 
around Sc, who holds up a test- 
tube. 

D: “We will give you a thou- 
sand dollars for your science. 
Armed with your weapons, we 
will send our armies into the 
country of Olympia to defend 
ourselves, redeem our national 
honor, and force their people to 
buy our goods.” 


G: “We will give you two thou- 


sand dollars. With your discov- 
eries, we can march our legions 
into Vendania, send flame from 
the skies to burn their villages 
and kill their woman and children, 
and take over their country by 
force.” 

S: “We need your inventions. 
We want more iron, more coal, 
more gold. Your science will 
equip an army for us. We will 
throw the whole world into a 
panic of fear by shouting threats 
of war. If we are insulted, we 
will shell unarmed cities in re- 
taliation. We will spread fire and 
blood and death and war, till our 
demands are met.” 

W: “We offer you little, today, 
but we want your science to work 
for us. Using it, we can make 
a new world without war and 
horror. There will 4 p 

le to buy your goo oint- 
=m D). ' Points at G) There 
will be enough land for you. 
(Points at S) There will be 











enough coal and iron fo 


EE ous sh e — 
poste? tide of our prosperity, 


will bring health to ry ah We the noon sae remembrancer,—a 
wounded, peace to we, nd f n K recurring mortification, 
bread to the hungry, Grass T ae your purse,—a more 
your science and we wil] io s Tis Pt dun upon your pride, 
in return’a new world” You intoler? back upon success,—a re- 

N: “Step up, gentlemen S À draw aat rising, —a stain in 
up. The bidding is Open, step | puke Sead a blot on your 
ence for sale, to the highest a | yout j = rent in your gar- 
der. What do you offer?” id. f 'cutcheon, death’s head at your 


D: “Five thousand.” 

G: “Ten thousand.” 

S: “One hundred thousand ” 
W: “A new world” _ 
D: “A million!” 

G: “One hundred million!” 
S: “A thousand million!” 

W: “A new world!” 


The four stand with arms out 
stretched towards Sc, who is fa. — 
ing the audience, holding out a — 


test-tube. The curtains slowly 
close, as N speaks. : | 

N: “For what purpose will the 
miracles of science be used, for 
war or for peace? This can not 
be answered by individual saen- 


tists. It is mot their proba ; 
It is the problem of al — 
It is your prob p | 
r for peace 
What is yur 


alone. | 
the people. 
Science—for wat O 
Which shall it be? 


answer?” 
Curtain. 
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POOR RELATIONS he ® 
“A poor relation 


: n 
irrelevant thing orresp?™ 
ir , corre” 


ment, 
} Mordecai in yout gate . 
| yt your door,—a lion . in your 
“ta frog in your chamber, — 


Agathocles’ pot, — a 
e,—a Lazarus 


in your eye,—2 triumph to your 
enemy, an apology to your friends, 
—the one thing not needful,— 
the hail in harvest,—the ounce 
of sour in a pound of sweet.” 
Of course, we may not feel as 
strongly about our poor relations 
Ẹ as Charles Lamb did about his, 
f but we are certain that the Eng- 
lish Syllabus makers employ no 
less Vehement verbiage in consign- 
ing to limbo—or, more often, to 
Purgatory—their “poor relations.” 
oe is these “poor rela- 
RE > Ose colorful, lively, 
nats ` those concise com- 
E iiti, n our fast-changing 
» those apt adjectives 
} Nouns and vetbs which : 
Ẹ ? lowly Orig; n ‘ have had 
f bood an a a benighted child- 
by a Dh adolescence frustrated 
Of tesna O, “tablished hierarchy 


bles! Spectable, polysyllabic voca- 
| Ho 
is tlationg’ een have these “poor 


knocked at the door of 





adow, lengthening in 


a fly in your ointment, —a mote 


- 


respectability and social acceptance; 
and how often have they been 
repulsed and denied with “vulgar! 
illiterate! colloquial! slang!’ And 
yet, these hapless gamins of the 
scholastic back streets have not 
been without their articulate ad- 
vocates. Contemporary literature, 
the newspaper, the screen, the 
radio, the vernacular, have been 
using them for years. The Far- 
rells and the Huxleys use them. 
The Winchells and the Lippmans 
use them. The Gables and the 
Cagneys use them with nary a 
blush. And even Webster's New 
International Dictionary (un- 
abridged, 1934) has accepted 
them. But not our educational 
Petroniuses! i 

On every occasion, they have 
been told to wait. Wait until the 
standard words begin to fade. 
Wait until your more fortunate re- 
lations pass their heyday and are 
consigned to the sublineal twilight 
of the dictionary. Wait until the 
educator joins the lexicographer in 
freeing the down-trodden masses 
of underprivileged words. 

But didn’t some prominent edu- 
cator say that education should 
teach the child to pronounce (and 
spell) those words better which he 
will pronounce (and spell) any- 
way? And shouldn’t education re- 
flect life? 


Well, a few words have already 
been incorporated in the required 
word list. You will recognize 
dumbbell, gangster, jitney, flivver, 
kiltie, jinx, columnist. And if 
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kiltie, that relic of the last war, 
then why not blighty, patrioteer, 
delouse, cootie, and willies? If 
flivver, then why not jaywalker, 
speedster, thermos, hijacker? 

“Well,” say our dictionary demi- 
gods, “we might accept those. But 
no more!” Still squeamish, aren't 
they? 

We did think of suggesting a 
few more. For example: once- 
over, brunch, spoof, okay, lipstick, 
bonehead, gyp, talkie, profiteer, 
roughneck, zoom, hokum, duckpin, 
gob, highbrow, racketeer, debunk, 
bitter-ender, blurb, pussyfoot, pan- 
handle, sourdough, slumdom. 

However, if our sensitive cen- 
sors change their minds, they 
' could try to sneak a few more 
words into the chaste chest of 
verbals in the syllabus. Of course, 
these may cause many a polite eye- 
brow to elevate, but they are no 
worse than vulgar. So, here are a 
few more extra-curricular exple- 
tives for our new word list. 

We suggest: whoopee, hootch, 
buckaroo, hotfoot, booze, hoose- 
gow, snitch, mutt, razz, jell, and 
jazz. Lest we be considered incit- 
ers to riot, may we repeat that all 
the above words have been added 
to the Websters New Interna- 
tional Dictionary (unabridged, 
1934). These and many more can 
now be found everywhere except 
in the state syllabus for the teach- 
ing of English in the high schools. 
In the normal passage of time 
these words will find their way 
into the syllabus, but out whole 
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guage with ease and enjoyment | 
This is the most practical aim un} It may be inferred from the 
der present conditions. | dove table that our students are 
interested chiefly in the spoken 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
COMMUNITY SING 


In an attempt to interest pupils 
in the study of German, assembly 
Programs in that language are 
often offered. The members of 
the German Club sing German 
songs or perform short German 
plays. What part does the audi- 
ence usually have in the program? 
The answer is, no part at all. If 
the audience were given an oppor- 
tunity to sing, the pupils might 
gain a pleasant feeling of mastery 
of German. 

In P. S. 73 (Queens) we at- 
tempted a “community sing” in 
German. The immediate aim was 
not only to bring well-known Ger- 
man songs to the pupils, but also 
to have them sing with us. The 
ultimate aim was to interest the 
pupils in German. Mimeographed 
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Sheets were di 


du lieber Augustin,” “Wiegen- 
lied” by Brahms, and the popular 
“Schnitzelbank.” On the stage not 
only members of the German Club, 
but also many pupils of the various 
German classes, regardless of their 
academic standing, first set the 
melody. These pupils knew the 


‘text and melodies from their class | 


work, their club work, and prac- 
tice with our music teacher, Miss 
‘Massita. ‘The procedure was as 
follows: An English summary of 
the first song was given; the poem 
was translated: the words were 
read in German; the pupils on 
the stage sang the song; and final- 
ly it was sung in German by the 
assembly pupils. They enjoyed the 
first song so much it was sung 
twice! A similar plan was fol- 
lowed for the ‘“Wiegenlied.” For 
the “Schnitzelbank” the pupils on 
the stage displayed large drawings 
on which the German for the 
pictures appeared: “Schnitzelbank, ” 
“Kurz und lang,” “‘Geissenbock,” 
“Winterrock,” etc. The pupils en- 
joyed this song very much because 
of the humorous nature of the 
drawings. . 

The reaction among the pupils 
was favorable, Very many who 
knew no German sang the selec- 
tions, I believe that the melody 
must be familiar to the pupils so 
that they may feel a sense of mas- 
tery even before they have begun 
to sing the German words. 
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tributed in the as- 
sembly, and on these the pupils 
found the German text of “Ach, 


The “community 
with German songs in a idea 


sing” 3) 






ad magazines too. West- 


bly program i E j west: 
Foren of bald only an act T vered, a detective “thrillers 
' i Papil partici P em SPO 1.4 phalanxes of read- 
tion but is a strono ; lp. f o .. solid pha l 
the pupils to kno : INcentive to 4 a ranks were thinning a 
German songs and G More aboy P es Pc because of the new 
me: pit, how magazines, with their 
u e ; . 
Junior High School No Leip. oy ‘an emphasis on sex, crime, 
Queens. di s orbid details. Then there 
md P f serious-minded 


OF PULPS AND SMOOTHIES 
The English De 
term decided that profound i 
ance of the value and er 
magazines was exhibited þ 


partment la 


-v i 


i use of 


. y a latoe 
proportion of the student bo the 
committee was therefore piven the 


= = 


task of drawing up a syllabus fo 


the use and study of current peri- 


odicals. 


A preliminary survey this term 
in several of my classes indicated 
that although some students never, 
or hardly ever, looked at a maga- 
zine, their numbers were as grains 


Se 


ape 


Ee OR Ie 


of sand on the desert compared to 
those whose feminine souls thrilled } 
to the vicissitudes of Simple Sally l 
in “True Heartbreak Magazine 3 4 
or those who followed with anxi- 


ety the tortured lives (but 
bliss) of her maso 
in similar publications. 


chistic sorority 


Nor did the a did little t 


lack devotees. Girls who 
reading of any 
less, that life 
unprofitable, 
what Robert 


? 


was stale, 





verthe 
sort felt, ne JE 


unless ; reak ; 
ate L 
Taylor was Oe 


| Rime 
et ‘yal as 
except 


“The imposing 4 


uy 


e 
A 
i i EN 
| Oa 
s 


roup 0 
ie ‘eh read “Esquire.” 
z rray of prominent 
writers who contributed to it at- 
tracted this group, they explained. 
They presumably had neither the 
time nor the inclination to glance 
at such trivialities as full-page va- 


‘tiations-on-a-single-theme cartoons. 


The problem then, was not to 
induce the students to read maga- 


` zines but to develop standards of 


judgment which would help them 
select better magazines and reject 
poor ones. The Magazine Sylla- 
bus, drawn up by a committee of 
teachers of the English Depart- 
ment, had a series of interesting 
lessons for the solution of the 
problem, 

_ The Pupils were asked to bring 
n copies of their favorite maga- 
“ines; In a period of informal 


di . 

T N the contents of each 
Rr including advertise- 
w were examined and criti- 


T es 
* he Students soon arrived 


ce © i 
thrille” acusion that a pulp 


monta let becomes extremely 

us, In each issue most 
were essentially the 
and character por- 
| Ose in the previous is- 
that the hero’s name 


© stories 
in plot 


was changed occasionally from 
Jack Dalton to Jim Dudley, and 
that from the marine division he 
was transferred to the aviation 
branch of the service. Similarly, 


the laughable elements in other. 


types of low-grade magazines were 
held up to ridicule by the more 
discerning members of the class. 

A valuable by-product of this 
process was the analysis of current 
advertising methods. The cheaper 
magazines could often be detected 
by the quack products advertised 
in them. A committee of students 
did some research work and came 
back with some startling informa- 
tion culled from books like One 
Hundred Million Guinea Pigs, 
Skin-Deep, and articles from the 
Federal Department of Agriculture 
publication, ‘Consumers’ Guide.” 
As consumers, they thus became 
aware of the misleading claims 
made by some unscrupulous manu- 
facturers, especially in the field of 
drugs and cosmetics. This later 
led to a composition project urg- 
ing passage by the federal govern- 


ment of adequate food and drug 


laws. 

After the pulp, “confession,” 
and similar magazines had been 
discredited, the process of devel- 
oping an interest in better maga- 
zines was begun. Copies of vari- 
ous publications were brought to 
class by students who discussed 
the range of interests covered, and 
the variety of subject matter in 
each issue. The students were then 
asked to familiarize themselves 
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with periodicals which might give 
them information concerning their 
hobbies and future vocations. 

As a follow-up device, the class 
arranged to present a radio pro- 
gram each Monday, during which 
the students reported on magazine 
articles read the previous week. A 
program director was chosen each 
week, and as the students handed 
‘him the titles and sources of their 
articles several days in advance of 
the broadcast, a unified program 
based on a central theme was 
usually possible. In the actual pre- 
sentation of the articles, imagina- 
tion was given free rein, so that 
dramatizations and interviews with 
famous writers, statesmen, and sci- 
entists often took place. A modi- 
fication of the “Town Hall of the 
Air” program was used, to permit 
students to question the speakers 
at the conclusion of the broadcast, 
or to attack statements made. Live- 
ly, impromptu debates often te- 
sulted. i 

Some of the students subscribed 
to “Scholastic Magazine” and con- 
tributed to the program such va- 


tied fare as news- of -the - week 


broadcasts, modern poetry read- 
ings, and dramatizations of scenes 
from recent plays. “Reader's D1- 
gest,” obtained at a reduced school 
price, became quite popular and 
made articles available from a 
wide range of magazines. It seems 


to me that there has been a def- 


nite upsurge of interest in current 
periodicals since the class — 
the radio programs. But best O 
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all, the students Je 
operate in preparin 
views or dramatization 
of the lesser lights 


atned to h 
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were given an Opportun; class 
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and sparkle with new] to Blow | 
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Murray GABEL, 


James Madison High Schoo! 
ARMISTICE DAY AND 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 


As Armistice Da 
the various departm 


o $Y O 
& Joint in 


y approaches | 
ents are asked | 
how their respective subjects r | 


be correlated with the teaching of 
the peace ideal. And 4 propos, $ 


a little preaching might be vey 
well combined with the teaching 
of peace. What role can the 


teacher of languages play in the 


teaching of this ideal? 


Without making any exttav — 
gant claims, I think that the lan } 
guage teacher can help consider- F 


ably to further the cause of peate. 


The question is how? 


First of all, we ourselves, s E 
must believe n | 


language teachers, mus 
peace firmly, and put into pia 
the logical implications 


ctice 
fol- 


s e 
keep this ideal active gli 
and let it permeate a gu 
be no result 4 
there can t 


teaching. 


no 
hat we do 4 
na i 


„e Unless © | 
low from our be ott before 8 | 







E not col 

jons Ai manifest both tolerance 

ha 

we 

and un 

o Ca 
ad DIB 


. must al 


ncide with ours, 


erstanding. Our perspec- 
must be broad, not narrow 
oted. Out ipp to 

ontacts must be ra- 
bles oe emotional. We 
tional atts keep in our con- 
sciousness the idea that we are the 
As df spreading the gospel of 
understanding and therefore of 
eace. We should refrain from 
indulging in any activity which 
foments discord and ignites pas- 
ions. Pettiness should be con- 
spicuous by its absence in the lan- 
guage teacher. The exaltation of 
one language over another is hard- 
ly worthy of a teacher, and aside 
from being puerile is contrary to 
the best interests of language 
teaching as a whole. By the same 
token, we should not subscribe 
blindly to the political ideology 
of the country whose language we 


are teaching, whether we think 


that ideology is right or wrong. 
In no case should one’s personal 
opinions concerning the country 
be injected into the classroom. 
here 1S no place for such propa- 
= in the school. It would be 
a unfortunate if instruction in 
3 E pan guages should result 
Ra rmation of big minority 

PS whose first allegiance lay 


with 

A fatherland rather than 
va 3 Pay, Certainly this 
Peace advance the cause of 


So 
Much for the language 


teacher himself. What about the 
service of the language? The chief 
function of language is to convey 
thought, to exchange ideas. If 
we could not convey thought we 
would be as isolated as on a desert 
isle. Now, while language is not 
the perfect instrument for convey- 
ing thought, being at best indirect, 
it is the best we have at our dis- 
posal, unless we be psychic or 
possess telepathic powers. If we 
could not exchange ideas we 
would be in a chronic state of mis- 
understanding, a situation which 
inevitably leads to quarrels, to war. 
Whether it be between individ- 
uals or whether it be between na- 
tions, misunderstanding and ignor- 
ance are the cause of strife. Lan- 
guage is a means whereby we can 
acquire an insight into the psychol- 
ogy of a nation; whereby we can 
understand its system of repre- 
sentations, its subtleties as well as 
its broad ideas. It is like a win- 
dow in the soul of a nation. But 
the purely linguistic side is but 
one factor in establishing com- 
munion between nations. Our con- 
ceptions of modern language teach- 
ing are much broader these days, 
what with the teaching of culture 
and civilization! For the purpose 
of instruction we should cull from 
the treasure house of a nation’s 
culture only what represents the 
high aspirations of that nation, 
only what is universal and what 
contributes to place humanity one 
peg higher in the process of spirit- 
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ual evolution. ig a 
Language study should make 
us cosmopolitans in the better 
sense of the word, citizens of the 
world, and possessors of its com- 
mon cultural heritage, and lan- 





guage teachers should Ñ: y 
ambassadors. Were this tuta 
tained, what chance neal ay. 
have? 

HERBER 


Erasmus Hall High’ Scho 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON THE 
AMERICAN POSSESSIONS 


Under the direction of Professor 
Charles F. Reid, Department of 
Education, College of the City of 
New York, there is being prepared 
a series of bibliographies on 
United States Possessions. That on 
Guam has already appeared, in 
mimeographed form. Others are 
being prepared on Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, the Philippine 
Islands, American Samoa, Panama 
Canal Zone, and the Virgin Is- 
lands. These bibliographies are 
being compiled through funds fur- 
nished by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. A staff of seventy 
research workers and linguists in 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, and Danish languages are 
employed in this work. The total 
expense to date is over one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

These bibliographies, of which 
Guam is the first one, are free to 
all public schools, public libraries, 
colleges and universities, govern- 
mental offices and private founda- 
tions. Six hundred copies of 
Guam have already been distrib- 
uted and five hundred more are 
available upon request to Profes- 


sor Reid. 
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REVISED HISTORICAL 
VIEWPOINTS 


Note: The New York City u 
tory Teachers Association a a 
lish in HIGH Ports from time 
to time brief articles on oa 


viewpoints in history. These will F 


be drawn from current publica. 
tions as a rule, but where soni 
important viewpoint has been in 
sufficiently publicized past publi 
cations will be included. It js 
anticipated that these articles will _ 


not only be of professional inter- $ 


est but also of practical value for 
classroom teaching. ‘Teachers of — 
the social studies are invited to 

submit factual contributions, for 
this section to the undersigned at 


his school. 
THE SERVICES OF THE FRONTIE 


MERCHANT! 
By Lewis E. Atherton 


The cowboy and the farme! 


5 in the 


ent E 
were not the only 2g e fron- 


process of a ih ke sto 


tier west of the frot 


i e 
a modern community: raat 
tier merchant was an imp? 
E- 
„orical 
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iMississibbl VO Ro. y Sep 
i zi 
1937, pages 153-170. 
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F o 


of inf 
well as store 


; in such a tran- 
d factor 
eralde ' 
new community 
services at first. 
were counselors, purveyors 


ormation and postmasters as 
keepers. Others were 
in their role of mer- 
paints and hardware 


Merchants m8 
formed many 


doctors who 


Id 
chants sO 
is well as drugs. 


Gradually they began to spe- 
Some merchants operated 
, chain of stores in scattered com- 
munities, while others operated 
grist and saw mills, speculated in 
veal estate and built towns. Some 
merchants bought and exported 
agricultural produce, loaned money 
and sold manufactured goods. 


cialize. 


These were the first steps away 
from a self-sufficient economy. 


Farmers were enabled by these 
services to specialize in staple 
crops. They no longer needed to 
make their own clothing and tools, 
or to grow all the foodstuffs essen- 
tial to existence. Merchants acting 
as bankers speeded up the process 
of specialization of labor. Mer- 
om a ai of the transition 
aoe i Tai economy to 
s See de ration deserve a 
kallet rather a e story of the 

an the obscurity 


that h 
as ; 
lot been their accustomed 


T 
HE ABOLITION MOVEMENT2 
By Stuart Portner 
t . 
research displaces Wil. 


“Id 
em, Pages 218-220. 


liam Lloyd Garrison and New 
England from the position of 
primacy in the abolition move- 
ment. G. H. Barnes in “The 
Anti-Slavery Impulse, 1830-40,” 
portrays Theodore Dwight Weld 
as the champion of the anti-slavery 
movement. Barnes and D. L. 
Dumond, editor of the forthcom- 
ing Letters of James G. Birney, 
and co-editor with Barnes of the 
recently published Weld-Grimke 
letters, present a revised pattern: 

1. Western New York, not 
New England, was the founding 
ground of the anti-slavery move- 
ment. 2. The spirit of its appeal 
was not Garrisonian invective, but 
Christian evangelism. 3. A score 
or more of aggressive but unpub- 
licized men conducted this crusade 
with perfect awareness of the 
strong probability of eventual war. 

Portner’s article concludes with 
reference to current research in 
this field and to pertinent Civil 
War monographs recently pub- 
lished. 

JOHN MARSHALL AS A HISTORIANS 
By William A. Foran 

John Marshall has long held an 
enviable reputation as a scholarly 
and reliable historian. Irving, 
Sparks, Winsor, Beard and Osgood, 
among others, have contributed to 
its formation. 

However a critical examination 
of Marshall’s use of his authorities 
shows the traditional reputation to 

8The American Historical Review, 


Vol. XLIII No. 1, October, 1937, pages 
51-64. 
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Life of Washi RE 
. ogtOn pe 
little use of original source ma- 
terial, citing only thirty pages of 
Washington’s correspondence in a 
book of almost a thousand pages. 
He relied chiefly upon secondary 
authorities whose works he im- 
properly used. He copied without 
acknowledgment passages varying 
from single sentences to entire 
pages, at times copying verbatim 
and at others rearranging the sen- 
tences. He frequently cited his 
authority for one paragraph but 
borrowed three pages. His cita- 
tions were infrequent and incon- 
sistent. He often cited the wrong 
authorities and mixed acknowl- 
edged and unacknowledged pas- 
sages indiscriminately. 

Marshall should not be accused 
of plagiarism. Historical writing 
was at a low level in Marshall's 
time. He merely followed current 
practice. In the preface to his 
first edition Marshall admitted the 
extent of his borrowing, hoping 
that a public declaration would 
rescue him from the imputation of 
plagiarism. 

In addition to showing Mar- 
shall’s unscholarly and unreliable 
use of secondary accounts Foran 
declares “The Life of Washington” 
was not an outstanding Federalist 
interpretation of history. There 
is so little of the Federalist in ıt 
because there was sO little of 
Marshall. Further, it is not 4 
faithful historical narrative. 
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affected this diplomatic Tevoly 
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This treaty was the culmi 
of the efforts of Buol-Schay 
Austrian Foreign Minister 


vent Russian domination 
Balkans. 


through the signing of the treaty 
despite diplomatic successes which 


lmination 
enstein, 
to pre. E 
Of the F 
Buol and other anti. 
Russian Austrian statesmen forced 









had already advanced Austrian in. 


terests without war. Earlier, partly 


because of hints to Russia of 


Austrian ability to secure favor- 


able peace terms from France and 


Britain, Russia had evacuated the 


principalities of Wallachia and 


Moldavia. This freed the Danube 


i in 
from Russian control. Then 1. 
obiliza- 


October, by a bluff at m 
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E 4 ee i 
tion, Buol induced Russia to 46 


to four points of peace which 


he 
up European rat 
controls in the Balkans. 
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ie alliance 
joint — puol’s 


: panslav demon, 


aria 
be ian refusal of aid and rejec- 


romise roused the 
een left her without 
an ally in 1859 and 1866, and 
rendered irreconcilable the Austro- 
Russian rivalry in the Balkans 
which ultimately involved both 
Hapsburg and Romanov in ruin. 
RALPH B. GUINNESS. 
Richmond Hill High School. 
Editor for New York City His- 
tory Teachers Association. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


FOR ALL STUDENTS 


‘Why isn’t Economic Geography 
made a required or even an elec- 


_ tive subject in the academic curric- 


ulum of the high schools? Eco- 
nomic Geography is, I find, taught 
to the student in the commercial 
course, but nowhere is it taught 
to the academic student. Yet it 
äl: subject that is of great gen- 
Sa interest, extremely important, 
; A = It covers briefly 
= ae we eat, the clothes we 
i a the materials come 
aah ae the ingredients are 
a a at problems arise in 
ay wth and Manufacture and 
ti, We Study the lead; 
is, their 3. eading coun- 
Why Imports, their exports, 
: tow certain products 


and not others, why one country 
is advanced in manufacturing and 
another is backward. Such infor- 
mation is of extreme importance 
and interest to our future citizens. 

How can a citizen realize the 
importance of the problem of the 
“cotton share cropper’ if he 
doesn’t know that cotton is one 
of the country’s leading crops? 
How can a citizen approve of the 
investment of millions of dollars 
in the erection of Grand Coulée, 
if he has never been made to 
realize the importance of the utili- 
zation of the arid though rich 
mineral soil of that region. It is 
my aim in this paper, not to point 
out the importance of the facts 
presented in Economic Geography, 
but to show that the subject offers 
such splendid opportunities for 
correlation with other subjects, es- 
pecially academic subjects, that to 
keep it out of the curriculum is 
to defeat the aims of modern edu- 
cation. 

Let us take the Mathematics De- 
partment, first of all. In Economic 
Geography, there is much work 


in reading and interpreting of 


statistical graphs as well as many 
discussions of present vs. future 
values of government projects 
(Boulder Dam). Now, certainly 
in the former, there exist many 
Opportunities for both depart- 
ments to work hand in hand. 
Then let us take the Science 
Departments (physics, biology, 
chemistry, general science, physi- 
ography). In the discussion of 
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ical energy and 
the machines utilized for their 
conversion there exist opportunities 
to cooperate with the sciences. 
How stimulating to the pupil to 
have both the physics teacher and 
the Economic Geography teacher 
explaining hydroelectric power at 
the same time! One discusses the 
physical aspect; the other, the eco- 
nomic result and significance. 

Biology is closely tied up with 
Economic Geography in the dis- 
cussion of pests and diseases at- 
tacking the plant growth of the 
world, what is being done and 
why it is important to do so. 
Chemistry might find it interesting 
to lend a hand in the discussion 
of fertilizers, the various kinds, 
how and where obtained. 

There is a magnificent oppor- 
tunity for the English Department 
to work in splendid unity with 
the teacher of Economic Geo- 
graphy. How much vocabulary 
building the Economic Geography 
teacher does! How much drill in 
reading and interpreting of the 
textbook is carried on in class! 
How the teacher strives to make 
the students give only the infor- 
mation asked for, and how she 
works to have them present their 
material in clear and correct Eng- 
lish. Themes in English composi- 
tion and speeches in Elocution 
classes could be derived from sub- 
jects developed in the Economic 
Geography class to the interest 
and stimulation of the students. 

Let us not forget the foreign 
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There is perfect harmony and F it cost the citizens of New on 
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aph i, w ai . 
teacher. Exhibits, books, A isting inequalities? (3) How will 


this expenditure affect public school 


magazines, encyclopedia, diction. 
8 YP OE support in New York State? 


ries are utilized as reference m. 
terial to their fullest extent by 
the ambitious students in their 
quest for material. Books lying 
neglected and forgotten on thei 
shelves on textiles, fuels, woods 
are now eagerly sought for by 
students working on topics 10 Eco- KT | 
nomic, Geography. _ st sections of the country. 


. hy 1s S concern should ari 
conomic Geogt@py? arise from at 
Because E aod sti’ f least five tren 


I. New York’s STAKE IN 
EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


New York State should be deep- 
ly concerned with the kind of 
- educational Opportunities available 
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United States, 1,374,000 were born 
in other states. That is fifteen 
percent were born, and probably 
educated in other states. Every 
state has contributed some resi- 
dents to New York State, but the 
following are the largest contribu- 
tors: 


Pennsylvania about 320,000 
‘New Jersey “160,000 
Massachusetts “120,000 
Connecticut i 90,000 
Virginia r 80,000 
Ohio r 60,000 
Illinois = 50,000 
South Carolina 7 50,000 
North Carolina ii 40,000 


Hence, if any state is unable 
to provide a reasonable degree of 
education for all its citizens, New 
York might be affected through 
migration. 


(2) With the development of 
large scale enterprise and increased 
interstate commerce, national issues 
tend to replace local issues in the 
degree to which they affect the 
welfare of individual citizens. Tar- 
iffs, conservation, farm income, 
labor income, corporate finance, 
speculation, and similar problems 
affect the prosperity and well-being 
of the whole nation. Such large 
issues are placed before the Amer- 
ican: people, during every national 
election and every congressional 
session. Only education can enable 
citizens in the various states to rise 
above narrow selfishness and sec- 
tionalism, and to see the greatest 
good for the greatest many, 
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(3) The development of rapid 
and cheap modes of transportation 
means that crime, delinquency, and 
other social problems abetted by 
ignorance can no longer be local- 
ized. Crime has become such an 
interstate menance that the law 
enforcement activities of the fed- 
eral government have been great- 
ly expanded during the past de- 
cade. “G-Man” has become a 
commonly understood symbol. Yet, 
crime prevention is more impor- 
tant than crime detection. The 
federal government should do all 
in its power to prevent crime. 
One way to do this is to help the 
states provide a better education 
for all their citizens. 

(4) The prosperity of New 
York State is dependent upon the 
prosperity of the country as a 
whole. The creation of wealth re- 
quires both natural resources and 
a healthy, industrious, skilled, in- 
telligent, and inventive people. We 
have the natural resources. These 
the federal government has taken 
steps to conserve; but what about 
conserving our human resources? 


Shouldn’t the federal government ° 


be as interested in its people as it 
is in its resources? A people pos- 
sessing the characteristic essential 
to the abundant production of 
wealth can be developed only 
through education. But wealth is 
no good unless it is consumed 
wisely; indeed the unwise Con- 
sumption of wealth may lead to 
degeneration. Education is equal- 
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(5) Glaring inequalities in Á E p800 P nother state. 
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$24.00 per pupil to $134 
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days. The average a 
ers salary ranges from 
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ers in one state have on] 
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pil. The length of ie Pet py. F 


nnual teach. 
$655 to 
ral teach. 
school education or lea ‘ia ; 
half the rural teachers in agi i 
state have three years training be. 4 


yond the high school or more 
The percentage of children of high | 


school age (14 to 17) attending 


high. school ranges from 28 per. 


cent in one state to 95 percent 
Other evidences of — 


deplorable inequalities may be f 


in another. 


found in the recent national sut- 


veys of schoo! finance and teacher 


education. 
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INEQUALITIES IN EDUCATIONA 
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tax system were applied 
! ‘+ would raise only 
n one state and 


If estima- 


ealth 1s taken as a meas- 
E ability, the wealth per pu- 
ag from $2,818 in one 
e to $21,582 in another. If 
d income is taken as a 
f ability it varies from 


ure O 
Ns per pupil in one state to 


43,766 in another. 


(2) New York State itself needs 
federal aid if it is to make prog- 


tess toward its ultimate minimum 


program of $3,000 an elementary 


school class, or even if it is to 
attain what seemed to be a reason- 


able minimum ten years ago, that 
is, $1,900 per elementary school 
class. The last session of the 
New York State legislature has 
demonstrated how difficult it is to 
get even a $3,000,000 increase in 
state aid to include kindergartens 
in the minimum program. 

Much of the difficulty encoun- 
tered in extending New York 
State’s plan of state aid is due in 
no small part to the fact that the 
federal government is taxing the 
same sources from which the state 
school funds are derived. The 
New York State General Fund 
from which state aid was appor- 
tioned in 1935 consisted of the 
following revenues: 








Percent of 





Amount to 
Tax nearest dollar total receipts 
$o EOD: aaa aaa . $47,951,554 19.1 
0 
B or oe SS: eT N $- ne . 43,373,611 173 
7 a ae (including organization) www. 38,943,069 15.5 
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neral peo 8 motion pictures, milk... 1,037,891 0.4 
Perty—direct state sensi 0.0 
Total mansn — 
i E OE $251,244,650 100.0 
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| ` over half of the $344,292,570 


The federal government, more- 
over, is better able to collect in- 
come taxes and business taxes 
than is any individual state, be- 
cause it is easier for individuals 


and corporations to evade state 


taxes on these sources. When 
such sources are taxed heavily by 
the federal government, they offer 
strong resistance to any increased 
state taxes. 

The Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill 
presented in the United States 
congress recognizes the obligation 
of the federal government to help 
the states overcome inequalities 
in educational opportunities. It 
rovides for an initial approptia- 
tion of $100,000,000, which 1s 
to be increased $50,000,000 3 
300,000,000 a year is 
The funds are allo- 
ccording to the 
five to twenty 
ding in the vati- 


year until $ 
rovided. 
cated to the states 4 


years of age resi 


4 
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a 140,200 000 110 
sitesi 91,500,000 45 
nun 71,700,000 29 
cama 43,100,000 2.3 
Arai -` 114,800,000 aS 
r SA00, 000 . 
——— 
co ak $3,118,100,000 TF 


ous states. The states are free to 


use such funds for public edua. P 


tion in any way such states see ft P federal government was credited 


No federal controls accompany the- 


appropriations. 
The cost of this program of 







federal aid will not necessarily in- 


crease the tax burden in New York 
State. Many of the large items 
of expenditure now being made 
by the federal government repre- 


ent temporary Of emergency & i 
' A f which po F 


enditures much 0 

‘bly will be tapered of gradually 
in the next few yeats. 
ropriation a 
my federal aid is but a 
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: Bes! ade a 
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and (2) the increase 


q of existing federal 


the rapid rise in the 


which is now 


e yiel 


Pine entire cost of fed- 


Se id to be paid out of 
es the increase 1n the tax 

new tax New York State would 
great as might be ex- 
ed, In the first place, a large 
at of the federal taxes collected 
k State are customs 


are really paid by 
f imported goods in 
all parts of the country. In 1935 


of customs duties collected by the 


The State 
Tax Commission estimates that not 


much more than a tenth of this, 
ot $35,299,973, is applicable to 
= New York State. 


In the second 
place, as Professor Goldthorpe has 
shown, the amount of the cor- 
porate income tax credited to New 


_ his-point by such evidence as the 


York is misleading. He supports 
following: 
ithe Union Pacific Railroad as 
æ agent of 48,500 stockhold 
iprit a charter from Utah, 
Pacung its operations in 
_ Western states beyond the 
= River, paid its 1930 
a eo of 3Y, million dol- 
ofc ee its New York 
| Railroad e€ Southern Pacific 
sie a chartered under the 
è Kentucky, pays its in- 


nA 
a 


come taxes through the New 


York City office, although its ’ 


nearest point of operation to 
New York is New Orleans, and 
its 233,000 owners live in all 
of the states.”1 . . . “Based upon 
the treasury’s Statistics of In- 
come for 1933, the latest avail- 
able report, it was found that 
of the total of 504,080 cor- 
-porations which filed tax re- 
turns, 110,436 filed their re- 
turns in New York State. Of 
the total number which filed 
returns in the state, approxi- 
mately one-fifth showed taxable 
net incomes totaling 832 mil- 
lion dollars, on which they paid 
corporation income taxes of 
$118,321,002.2 This sum was 
paid into the federal treasury 
out of profits which otherwise 
would have been distributed to 
millions of stockholders residing 
in all states of the union.’ 
Tobacco, liquor, and manufac- 
turer’s excise taxes are credited at 
the point of manufacture, or 


_ processing, and not at the point 


of extraction or sale; so that the 
amount of these taxes credited to 
a state is misleading too. 

The New York State Tax Com- 
mission estimates that 22.8% of 





1Goldthorpe, J. Harold. “Certain As- 
pects of the Incidence of Federal Taxes”, 
American Educational Research Assoc. 
Official Report, 1936, p. 249-250. 

U.S. Treasury Dept., Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. “Statistics of Income for 
1933." Washington, D. C. Gv't. Prints 
ing Office, 1935, p. 140 and 201, 

8Ibid, p. 255. 
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the taxes collected by the federal 


S0vernment are applicable to New 
York State. It is probably safe 
to say that the maximum percent 
which may be credited to New 
York State residents is’ about 
Cwenty.1 

Using this estimate and assum- 
ing that new taxes must be levied 
‘to pay the entire cost of the fed- 
eral aid program (which is very 
improbable), the amount of taxes 
which would be levied in New 
York State would be $20,000,000 
the first year, $30,000,000 the 
second, $40,000,000 the third, 
$50,000,000 the fourth, and $60,- 
000,000 the fifth. That is, even 
if the entire cost had to be met 
by new taxes, it would add less 
than three percent to the total 
tax burden in New York State. 

These estimates do not take into 
account the fact that New York 
State under a federal aid program 
will get back much more of the 
federally collected revenues than 
it does under federal taxes col- 
lected for most other purposes. 
Federal aid for education gives 
the citizens of New York State 
a chance to get back part of fed- 
eral tax revenues which probably 
would be collected anyway and 
not returned in the form of state 


subsidies. 
What New York State does not 


dus- 

1This is the figure set by the In 

seid Colere Board in Cost of ee 
ernment in the United States, 19 


1935, p- 38-39. 
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In the fifth year af 
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tion of the r a aA 
bill New York State 
ceive $26,439,999, 
words, the amount of 
available for schools would : 
creased 20%, 5 2 
The figures for the first 


$13,219,998, the second; $17 
664 the third; and $22,033 


amounts be useful? 


New York State has not se 
cured a reasonable minimum of — 
educational opportunity for all is f 
children. This may be seen from 
the following facts. (1) The New 
York State plan of state aids f 


based upon the premise that the 


state should be able to provide a 
all its 


an educational program for 
children at least as good as 


provided in communit 


age wealth. If elementaty 


children had been gu% 
minimum opportunity pa: S 
communities of p uld 
1922-1923, the present ry me 


class instead 

dren were ae ities © 

available in © y the Pe 
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a ge wea 
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Would w 
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years are $8,813,332 the on 


1626,. 
the fourth year. How might these 


ies of aver 


antee the : 
ailable te | 


mF Vide 
a 


> g have tO be increased k 
j oul ef elementary class. (2) 
po ef educational needs et 
poreo” A changed considerably 
E trends 23, Kindergarten Oppotr- 
€ for young children and 
tes ‘sh school opportunities 
ai jlescent children are now 
pted as part of the 
ational program. Although 
hese opportunities cost more than 
the traditional offerings, such ex- 
tra costs are not provided for in 
the present minimum program. 
(3) Nor does the present program 
F make an allowance for housing the 
public school pupils. Expendi- 
tures for building grounds, and 
equipment must now be paid out 
of local taxes. Because of this, 
many poor districts are not able 
to provide buildings and grounds 
which meet modern standards of 
sanitation, health, and safety. Con- 
sequently, some provision for capi- 
tal outlay must be made in the 
minimum program if any real de- 
gtee of educational opportunity is 
se attained, (4) Furthermore, 
‘4 tiin factors not attribut- 
w e original equalization 
, ° Many of the poor rural dis- 
tids have not yet attai 
$1,500 rii yet attained- the 
There ar dip sae 
improvement ‘can E e 
T S needed to bring 
burden 0 © equalization in the 
State, (1 Support in New York 
r are not able to pro- 
‘imum program with- 


a4 “SAS 


out local taxes in excess of the 
tax rate upon which the minimum 
program is equalized. Most of 
the resulting inequality in the bur- 
den of support is due to the 
fact that such districts must trans- 
port their children to get them 
to high schools or to elementary 
schools large enough to provide 
the minimum opportunities avail- 
able on the average throughout 
the state. The state pays $50.00 
tuition for non-resident high 
school pupils and one-half the 
cost of transportation, but that 
means that only half of the in- 
equality in the burden of support 
is removed. State aid for trans- 
portation must be increased, (2) 
Some school districts are so small 
that they cannot provide the mini- 
mum of educational opportunity 
until they are made larger through 
reorganization. At present prac- 
tically the entire cost of forming 
larger school districts is left to 
local taxes in the early years when 
state aid is most needed. This in- 
troduces inequality in the burden 
of support which can be removed 
only through increased state aid 
for reorganized districts during 
the period of reorganization. 

The state is free to use federal 
aid for any of the above purposes 
without any controls from the 
federal government. New York 
State might use about $3,000,000 
of the amount to include kinder- 
gartens in its minimum program; 
and use the remaining $23,000,000 
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to raise its mini mum program 
from: $1,500 a class to $1,800 
a class, to allow more state aid 
for transportation, and to raise 
the minimum program for one- 
teacher school districts. 


IV. WHat FEDERAL AD MEANS 
TO New YORK STATE 


Federal aid for education means 
then that state’ aid for public edu- 
cation in New York State will be 
increased by a fifth. This will 


be accomplished without any in-. 


— | 
crease in local or 


increase in federa] 


State 4 es ‘ 
any signig t 

t 
already been shown = ag R 


probably without 


Furth 
New York State will be PE 


to remove education 
in other sections o 
thereby promotin 
as well as the 
country as a whole. 
— From Circular 
Public Informatio 
New York State 
Association. 
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“REVIEWS 


THE TEACHING OF THE PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES IN THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED 

- STATES, FRANCE AND 

SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Alexander Efron. Teachers 

College Contributions to Educa- 

tion, No. 725. 296 pages, $2.35. 
“The American secondary school 

yields to no other in the broadness 
of its democratic program, the 
richness and variety of the curricu- 
lar and extracurricular offerings, 


and the adaptations to the needs ~ 


of a heterogeneous and unselective 
clientele. Unlike the European 
secondary school, however, the 
American high school lacks his- 
torical perspective and exhibits no 
clear-cut educational philosophy. 
It has not yet evolved a definite 
purpose and such a truly national 
objective as the French culture 
générale Of the Soviet idea of 
pol ytechnization. It retains, 19- 
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stead, an empirical, progressive 
point of view.” 


These, in brief, are the condu.. 
sions of a study undertaken by 
Dr. Efron, Chairman of the Physi. 


cal Science Department of Joha 


Adams High School. The foreign 


phase of the investigation ws 


based on a seven months resident- 


study in France and Russia made 
in 1935 by the author, who speaks 


8g its Own We ; 


both of the foreign languages ie 


volved. 
Dr. Efron is aware 0 
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al ine “Piy z vir” | 
Patiig nomical y +h the huge, heterogene- 

France W! d 

of our own secondary 


ages of 15 an 


` p er are ento 







d 16 attend the higher 
of 13 a ils (An equally small 
oti : Iled in vocational 


this group 


Pap 1s.) Compare 
sch00 “omes from the more eco- 
hich € comfortable families of 


mass 
4 vols comprising about 70% of 


le population between the 
v ss. $ 17, and with the 
yen million high school pupils 
y the Soviet Union representing 
about ` 50% of this same age 


ad spite of this, however, the 
study reveals several interesting 
similarities. Syllabi in physics and 
chemistry are almost identical. In 
none of these lands has any seri- 
ous attempt been made to fuse the 
two sciences. Except for the omis- 
sion of the electron theory, so uni- 
versally taught here in connection 
with the Lewis-Langmuir picture 
of the atom and its explanation of 
valence, chemical activity, etc., the 
three chemistry courses of study 
ae practically interchangeable. It 
is rather curious that France, whose 
a education is dedicated 
= oon to a small, tigidly se- 
&toup of its future élite 
should object to the teachi f 
S modern th wi ee 
Cory on the ground 


Of its A 
vu , 
learization or unwarranted 


Bea tization, The explanation 
ally S that the concept to be 
de af tstood involves a great 
, acy difficult mathematics. 
+ be grasped by the 
Pupil; therefore, rather 


rk 
#4 Uy p4 


than oversimplify the electron the- 
ory, it is not introduced. Inciden- 
tally, here as in our own schools, 
a variety of drill and problem 
books and other examination aids 
are employed to supplement the 
regular textbooks. 


All three countries give lip 
service to more or less the same 
worthwhile objectives of science 
teaching. Only a dissimilar em- 
phasis distinguishes the teaching 
goals of the three systems of edu- 
cation. In France the old faculty 
psychology which accepts mental 


discipline and transfer of training 


still holds sway. The quantitative 
and mathematical sides of physics, 
and pure thought rather than ap- 
plied knowledge are supposed to 
be stressed. In Russia, on the 
other hand, science is taught in 
terms of society’s immediate needs. 
While not abandoning other as- 
pects of science teaching, Russia, 
in the throes of a gigantic indus- 
trial and technological revolution, 
is hammering away at the utili- 
tarian values of physics and chem- 
istry. Polytechnization, that is, 
teaching the principles of all the 
processes of production and prac- 


tical training in the use of the- 


simplest tools of industry, is of 
paramount importance. It was this 
same emphasis that characterized 
the teaching of these same subjects 
in the United States for almost a 
century. while our own continent, 
fabulously rich in natural re- 
sources, was being exploited. 
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Russia, in addition, has intro- 
duced something new in the teach- 
ing of the sciences. Science is used 
both as a stimulus and as a 
weapon for the , reconstruction of 
the social order. All science stu- 
dents in teacher-training institu- 
tions besides studying the history 
of science, are also required to take 
courses in dialectical and historical 
Materialism, the history of the 
Communist Party, and military tac- 
tics consuming 257 hours out of 
a total of 3000 hours of study. 
High school textbooks, too, have 
been written to fit this program. 
For example, on page 78 of Part 
1 of the official Chemistry text 
used in all secondary schools, I 
found the following under the 
topic Slow Oxidation: “A class- 
conscious soviet worker and every 
soviet citizen must fully realize 
the great loss caused by the rust- 
ing of metals. A worker who un- 
derstands the importance of ma- 
chines in socialist reconstruction 
will never regret the time spent in 
rubbing, cleaning and oiling the 
metal parts of machines.” Under 
the heading Chemical Transforma- 
tions (page 12) every boy and 
girl is taught that “Only in a pro- 
letarian country can every new dis- 
covery and achievement in science 
be utilized for the benefit of the 
working masses. Only in the hands 
of the proletariat can science tri- 
umphantly progress and become a 
powerful weapon in man’s strug- 
gle with nature.” And on page 71 
of the same textbook, in a discus- 
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sion of the chemistry of 
acid, one reads: “The suphutic 
? : ., . . SOwth 
the sulphuric acid industr 
serve not only as a Means ne $ 
suring the production o 
fertilizers and of the Product 
essary for other branches of ; 
try, it must also serye Na 
production of explosives the 
which depends the military “pon 
of the U.S.S.R. -and its ae 
at a moment's Notice to mpd 
aggressive attempts of hostile “i 
perialist states,” diti 
Another marked di 
Russia’s system of examin, 
No uniform written, mima 
school pupil is ceamined ty 
ned Orally by 
his own teacher near the close of 
the school year, the entire last 
quarter of which is devoted to 
review and drill. The examination 
also includes a practical test in the 
use of apparatus. “Unfortunately,” 
writes Dr. Efron, “the test as a 
whole does not appear to be long 
enough, to be sufficiently compre- 
hensive, nor is its phrasing such 
as to assure a high objectivity.” 
This interesting dissertation 
deals almost exclusively with pr 
ics and chemistry. The value 0 
the study might have ag 
hanced had Efron included aliy 
ogy, physiography and in i: 
that enfant terrible, ors “ill 
ence. Perhaps some day He 
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Line 
me 


would almost seem that this 

an act of supererrogation 
Be Tillinghast has just cov- 
or an same period in his little 
ed pam Mann After Fifty 
» the Horace Mann School 
ind I started our secondary edu- 
ational courses the same year and 
after surviving the coming and 
ing of all kinds of educational 
discoveries, experiments, philoso- 
phies, I find myself in thorough 
accord with the closing sentences 
of Horace Mann’s confession of 
faith, “If its present emphasis 1s 
upon those essentials which are 
permanent and constant in society, 
it is because it seems clear that 
the best interests of the students 
of the school and of the society 
of which they are a part, demand 


It 


Will you pardon just a little 
(more) autobiography, for my 
own early school experiences are 
'ypical of the schooling of the 
years just before fifty years ago, 
“i, foundation of which the 

years of secondary schoolin 
Were necessarily built. ’ ° 
cate I began my high school 

x a at the age of 14, I found 
L mply equipped for doing 

An add i 
Mast tess given bef - 
mot Asoo eh St 


YEARS, OF SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


high school work easily and suc- 
cessfully. Thanks to a number 
of women teachers of rich per- 
sonality, thoroughly human, but 
with exacting standards of per- 
formance based on a conviction 
that there was nothing in the ac- 
cepted fields of elementary work 
that we were not capable of mas- 
tering, as we entered the high 
school we all could use reading 
as a well sharpened tool, had a 
large spelling vocabulary, would 
defy anyone.to set us an arithme- 
tical problem we could not solve; 
could analyze and diagram any 
sentence however involved and 
long; could write grammatically 
though woodenly; could visualize 
and reproduce on the blackboard 
almost any large section of the 
world’s surface including chief 


natural features, more important 


cities, canals, and other transpor- 
tation routes; and above all, we 
had a definite standard of perfec- 
tion and were disappointed over 
anything less than a perfect rat- 
ing. But we knew nothing of 
art and very little of music. Ex- 
cept as we had learned something 
of nature in the weekly meetings 
of our Agassiz Society, we knew 
little of science. We had not been 
taught to see the beauty of trees, 
of clouds, of sunsets, or of the 
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starry sky. No teacher had con- 
cerned herself over our, for the 
most part, torpid imaginations. 
But it must be remembered that 

in those dark ages, we all had 
homes in which father and mother, 
especially mother, had not yet 
abdicated their sovereignty. As a 
matter of course we had chores 
to do, errands of all kinds which 
carried us into intimate associa- 
tion with grocers, butchers, tailors, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, tinsmiths, 
millers, shoemakers, coopers, bak- 
ers, and a score more of skilled 
mechanics. | 

We very largely educated each 
other through the never ceasing 
playing of games, different for 
each season of the year. I said 
never ceasing; we played before 
school, at recess, and after school, 
interrupted only by errands and 
chores and the call to meals and 
to bed. So that most of us came 
to the high school with well de- 
veloped bodies, trained in group 
action, accustomed to give and 
obey commands and with a sense 
of responsibility to the group for 
playing our part to the limit un- 
der penalty of unrestrained con- 
demnation by our fellows. Woe 
to the player who was caught 
napping at first base or at prison- 
er’s base. 

I have said that we largely edu- 
cated each other through our 
games; that our families and our 
neighbors were active educative 
forces, as also were the Church 
and Sunday School. We must 


6 


not overlook the a 

of the constant eadi a val 
orization of verses and besi, m 
ters, of proverbs düd en 
the King James eae 
Bible, cf the listening ty „>, Ù 
prepared doctrinal sermons 

But why this long intro re 

to my theme, “Fif uction 
American Secondary Ed 
Just to show you you 
why those of us who 


em. 


UCatio » 


Ww 
posed to the narrow, cc: 
school curriculum of fifty ran E l 


and why even those who hay 
not even entered the high scl 


could not be rightly viewed as | 
badly educated or exactly as vic 


tims of the organized tyrants of 
an age that had not discovered 


child psychology and especially — 
its great principle that “the in — 
stinct of the child is a better 

guide to what is best for him 
in education than is the accumu — 
lated experience of the race.” We 


anticipated Lincoln School and 
Everett by 40 years. He tells us 
in his “Challenge to Secondary 
Education,” that “five of the si 
periods of each day should : 
devoted to the study of curren 


. ; nd only om 
social happenings ki jevoted © 


eriod each day f 
the study of the tomba ey 
aesthetic dancing Of us : 


es 

wayward, intractab r in jan: 

mathematics of tO A 7 did 9% 

ape of history: east 

ae to go to ® ral : cag 

à enin f 

about social PORE or thal fo 
phases of M nb 








Ue 


of 


the orienting ourse 


saturdays and in 
blacksmith shop, 

ons, ill, saw 
noe factory» pavs mill 
ao f fagor, tolling mill 
gilb jj, foundry, machine shop, 
gour ™ offices boiler factory, was 
piling va ys open notwithstand- 
for ei «No Admittance S189 
ig oof us could have told 

any on bout making 
uite accurately a 

hese products. So our teach- 
F did not have to bother about 
> . 

mic and 
orienting US La Se aie T d all 
ial environment. = 
Ives and the 
reachers had all their time free 
o see that we knew how to read 
and spell, write a legible hand, 
master the fundamental operations 
of arithmetic and solve any arith- 
metical problem that could be 
given us, be able to visualize the 
map of any considerable section 
of the world, and to analyze and 
diagram any sentence however 
long and involved. 

Our teachers were not worried 
ae formal discipline and trans- 
r Sy training. They just be- 
fu k t and as a result of 
i w out-moded beliefs and 
F am we played all our wak- 
ing is tn = proved that train- 
to adjust ‘erable by being able 
? Ourselves not only t 
= game, but es any 
strange oc to any new and 
dfa  oPation without much 
ow fortunate it is to 
when young of in- 
ational discoveries! It 
when I reached New 


choo! of 


, 
evel 


ou 


X deptived 
biting educ 
90 late 


York to swallow the non-transfer 
idea, for all my life I had been 
able to do something with any 
new situation in which I found 
myself, provided I was interested 
in it. 

When after two years of high 
school in what I discovered only 
this week was the oldest high 
school in this state, where I studied 
English grammar, higher arithme- 
tic, physiology, bookkeeping, Latin, 
algebra and physics. I continued 
my education at Mt. Hermon 
School, where I found myself study- 
ing Latin, Greek, Mathematics, 
Rhetoric and the Bible for the next 
two and one-half years. 

What a wretched preparation 
this was for life as compared with 
the many subjects offered for the 
free choice of the students in the 
general course of our New York 
high schools! But strangely 
enough, I have never to this day 
discovered its weakness. I had 
two wonderful teachers in Greek 
and Latin, Miss Ford and Miss 
Sawyer, who made us content with 
nothing short of perfection, and 
who gave us an undying love for 
the classics which has survived 
forty years of New York. It was 
fortunate for me that Boards of 
Examiners had not been discovered 
in those days, else I might not 
have learned to strive for perfec- 


_ tion or love Athens and Rome. 


For neither of these teachers had 
ever taken a course in methods of 
teaching or darkened the doors 
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wor. 

of a teachers’ college or normal 
school. How then could they 
teach? m 

We had just one rule to be 
observed. Two hours’ preparation 
for each subject or no excuses 
accepted for any mistake or omis- 
sion. It may be that with such 
a narrow curriculum and untrained 
teachers, I gained my education 
as so many do now, if you really 
believe they do get an education, 
in the extra-curricular activities. 

The secondary education I have 


just described was almost universal - 


fifty years ago. Oddly enough, 
its victims did not seem to be 
crippled for life by it. Of the 
two boys who sat directly behind 
me in a double seat in the high 
school, one Cuthbert W.: Pound, 
after serving as a professor of 
law at Cornell University, al- 
though he was not a college grad- 
uate, retired some three years ago 
as the Chief Justice of the Court 
of Appeals of the state of New 
York, and his seatmate, Frederick 
Fessenden is now retired as the 
founder and headmaster of the 
most famous school for young 
boys in this country. 

We are apt to think of the 
secondary school in this country 
as beginning with a very narrow 
curriculum and in these days as 
offering a very rich curriculum. 
The first secondary schools in this 
part of the country were the 
private academies which were op- 
erated primarily as fitting schools 
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. cation for the statement 






T college, stressing the 7 
of Latin, Greek and "n: Studie, 
They or their success “mati 
0 
curricula that mi | 
as narrow. Professor judo § 
the United States Bureay of a 
1890 the high sg diodle that “in| 
country were offering instr 
in nine major subjects ee 
they are now offering jae crea 
in 250 subjects.” Wr mo | 
conclude that the tenden rally 
secondary schools is to a in 
from a narrow curriculum 
highly diversified curriculum, E 
The fact is that the fire high A 
schools were started as ‘people's 
colleges with a diversified curriu. — 
lum. The first high schools in — 
New York were authorized by a | 
special act of the Legislature — 
passed in 1847. They were the 
Union School of Locksport which 
I attended and whose curriculum 
in the 1880's I described, and 
the Free Academy of New York 
City. In support of my conten: 
tion that the earliest high schools 
were started as people's colleges 
allow me to give in detail i 
curriculum of the Locksport Bo 7 
School in 1850, just three J 
after its foundation. 
The curriculum of t 


Offer 








J 
port Union School in ca bt 
less than 200 ws s 
by Kandel, was as f0°°" 

; ensuratio? 
Arithmetic Chemist tell 
cane ese 
Geometry 


m 


_ tau 


re 


Civil Engineering 


lng Bota 
Writ (Gener® Greek 
ip U.S.) Geography ; 
431099 physiology Compe io 
tomy $ 
pookkeeP iii Surveying | n 
readin’. Natural Philosophy 
Jamati® Latin 
pawing German 
qrigonometty l 
t is the oint of this? 
Pa to suggest that diversifica- 
Re of curriculum is not necessary 
” of progress, whether in the 
Hoch or the 20th century. It de- 


I largely on the reason for 
s * aled enrichment. What, 
then, is the primary reason for 
the increase in the major subjects 
ght in our high schools as pre- 
viously cited from 9 in 1890 to 
250 in 1935? Is it due to the 


growth of liberalism, to the free- 


ing of superintendents from the 
spell of the classical and academic 
tradition, to the late recognition by 
them of the educational value of 
courses in science, in business sub- 
jects, industrial and domestic arts, 
in the fine arts, in the musical arts? 
Yes, in part, but not to the extent 


an increase in major subjects 
fom 9 to 250, 


x believe a large part of the in- 
3 : due to a panicky rush on 
HM; r of superintendents and 
= S to find something, any- 
ng ah the pupils of low learn‘ 
à a will capacity to do as 
slang i to the high schools in 
) wile the hundreds of thou- 

B proces out mastery of the, read- 
S Of arithmetic or of the 


other elementary school subjects. 
A large part of this increase in 
subjects taught in the high schools 
does not, then, represent progress, 
but debacle. 
ship, debacle of intelligence, deb- 
acle of will, debacle of courage, 
and especially the last, lack of 
courage to discover and assign to 
clearly defined streams from their 
earliest years, these pupils of such 
tremendous variations in learning 


capacity. 


Probably never in the history of 
the race has there been such many- 
sided secondary educational activ- 
ity as during the past fifty years. 
Never within the same limits of 
time has there been such an in- 
crease in the numbers enrolled in 
our secondary schools; never such 
changes in curriculum in educa- 
tional philosophy, in methods of 
teaching; in educational adminis- 
tration. Not all these changes rep- 
resent progress. 

1. The greatest single advance, 
I believe, is in some-degree- 
successful attempts to substi- 
tute the understanding of 
principles and processes for 
the memorizing of facts and 
the learning how to do things, 
the solving of problems for 
mechanical manipulation. 

2. The substitution in part of 
several texts for one, the at- 
tempt to arrive at truth by a 
study of original sources, the 
encouragement of the critic- 
ally minded examination of 
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text statements from 

whatever source derived. 

3. The rediscovery of the truth 
that the child is instinctively 
creative, and that creativeness 
in all subjects of the second- 
ary field may be developed in 
varying degrees in all stu- 
dents. 

4. That the study of any and 
every subject may be made to 
yield disciplinary values when 
taught and studied with that 
end in view and, therefore, 

5. That the study of certain defi- 
nite subjects is not necessarily 
essential to a disciplinary edu- 
cation. 

6. The recognition of the very 
great differences in the learn- 
ing capacities of pupils and 
the evolving of reasonably 
valid processes for detecting 
these differences. 


7. The attempt within narrow 


limits to adapt subject matter, 
pace and methods to the vary- 
ing learning capacity of such 
pupils. 

8. The increased attention paid 
to bringing about better con- 
ditions of health and general 
physical well-being among the 
pupils. 

9. The greater emphasis on de- 
veloping appreciation of art 
and music among all pupils. 

10. The realization by a few edu- 
cators that the education of a 
pupil is essentially a process 
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of providing foo 
and transportation f 


‘ at 
ret n th . 
fores® ols have increased from 


ite er, 1900 to 269,240 in 
0,797 gti high school 
18 from 519,000 in 1900 to 
900,000 in 1936, and as we 
a of the really beautiful high 
“hoo! buildings that have been 
huilt throughout the country, . of 
the improved economic condition 
of the teaching force and of the 
peter degree of education de- 
manded of them, it would seem 
that these 50 years have been years 
of the upswing of the educational 
pendulum, 
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be able to attend schc 
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The lata a À tequently said that the enor- 
-n raned OORA _, increase in high school en- 
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S due to the greater 


; ation by pupils and parents 
the now offered in 
Schools, curricula which 
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that boys and girls of seventeen 
cannot be profitably employed in 
modern industry, but because of 
the legal impediments to such em- 
ployment. The third reason is the 
fallacious doctrine so constantly 
preached that for every boy of 17, 
no matter what his learning capac- 
ity or his desires, school is a better 
place for him in which to spend 
his time than any wage-earning 
occupation, no matter what the con- 
ditions in which he works. At this 
period in the life of many boys 
and girls, there is a natural desire 
for economic independence. At 
that age, most of them have 
reached physical maturity, so that 
under present-day working condi- 
tions and hours, they are not likely 
to be injuriously affected physically 
by employment. To compel them 
to remain in school when their in- 
terest is elsewhere is to cause large 
numbers of them to become loafers 
so that although they entail an 
even greater cost per capita and in- 
terfere with the progress of other 
boys and girls, they do not profit 
from their attendance at school. 
2. Kandel in his “History of 
Secondary Education” tells us that 
“the twentieth century thus opened 
with the conception of the high 
school as an institution designed to 
meet the needs of the pupils at- 
tending it and of the public sup- 
porting it and ready to offer sub- 
jects as they were demanded on the 
principle that all subjects taught 
for the same length of time were 
equal in value.” 
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I am sure that if Professor Kan- 
del were here this evening he 
would not make that statement. 
For the high schools, by and large, 
did not believe and were not will- 
ing to offer subjects on the basis of 
that belief at the opening of the 
19th century, that all subjects 
taught for the same length of time 
are equal in value. The older sub- 
jects in the high schools of the 
East at least, still had the right of 
way. By the older subjects, I mean 
foreign languages, and mathemat- 
ics, and in less degree, science. To 
cite a field with which I am famil- 
iar, it was not till the 1920's that 
the teachers of commercial branches 
commonly believed that the teach- 
ing of these subjects could be made 
to yield disciplinary values com- 
mensurate with those of the aca- 
demic subjects and almost univer- 
sally the high school principal rates 
these subjects distinctly inferior in 
training value to the academic sub- 
jects. Historically the statement is 
not true. But in a much larger 
sense, it is not true, as President 
Butler has so frequently reminded 
us, “It is not true that all subjects 
taught for the same length of time 
are equal in value.” For me to 
accept this would necessitate my 
admitting that a course in bridge 
would be of equal value to me as 
a course in current psychologies 
conducted by an equally competent 
teacher. The statement would need 
to be amended to read somewhat 
as follows to be truthful at all: 
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how he studies them; who teaches 
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secondly, we have come to realize 
that we gain a larger measure of 
transfer in proportion as we plan 
for transfer. 
Another beneficial consequence 
has been the realization that there 
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< is no school subject that cannot be 


so taught as to yield some measure 
of disciplinary value, and therefore 
it is not necessarily wise to limit 
study by a pupil to just a few sub- 
ects, but rather to allow him to 
“quire discipline through the study 
of subjects which make a stronger 
appeal to his existing interests or 


Which fit ; , 
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on ae experience 
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Princip] 


vation of the activities of -young 
children and animals. But the 
truth or fallacy involved in this 
doctrine ascribed to Thorndike is 
not my theme. It is the conse- 
quences that have followed the 
acceptance of the thesis. 

The general acceptance of this 
thesis by the New York teachers, 
especially by those in the public 
schools, has resulted in an indiffer- 
ence to the centuries’ established 
need of disciplinary training. When 
coupled with the doctrine that all 
subjects taught for equal periods of 
time yield equal value, it has given 
an alibi to lazy pupils, under an 
elective system, for choosing easy 
subjects that make little demands 
on the higher mental powers and 
on the time of the pupils. Further- 
more, throughout the years, to the 
extent that teachers have become 
imbued with the theory of non- 
transfer, there has resulted a gen- 
eral lowering of standards of 
achievement and in the quality of 
work habits. Under the old régime, 
teachers made pupils believe that 
what they do and what they under- 
stand day by day, inevitably affect 
their habits and methods of work 
and so what they will feel and 
think and do in all the circum- 
stances of life in days to come. But 
if there is no transfer except where 
there are identical elements, why 
worry? No two circumstances in 
life are ever the same. So this 
doctrine is a contributing factor to 
the increasing flabbiness of Amer- 
ican education, 
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It is interesting to note that Pro- 
fessor Judd has never fully ac- 
cepted this doctrine of slight trans- 
fer. He points out in his recent 
book on “Education and Higher 
Mental Powers that Thorndike’s 
contributions to educational psy- 
chology have all tended to mini- 
mize the higher mental processes 
and to reduce them to mere quan- 
titative aggregations of the simpler 
processes. He tells us that “if psy- 
chology is to rescue education from 
the new formalism which consists 
in devotion to mere acquisition of 
detached and unorganized facts— 
if mathematics, the natural sciences 
and all other school subjects are to 
be taught by some method other 
than mere drill—there will have 
to be clear recognition of the dif- 
ference between the lower and 
higher forms of mental activity. 
The higher forms of experience 
will have to be emphasized as the 
true ends to be reached by the 
processes of education. . . . There 
must be general recognition of the 
fact that neural and mental phe- 
nomena are products of enormously 
complex forms of organization.” 
It makes all the difference in 
the world whether bookkeeping is 
taught merely as a system of re- 
cording business transactions with 
the emphasis on drill or whether 
in addition to this, under the bal- 
ance sheet conception, it is taught 
analytically as accounting with the 
aim, the understanding of the bal- 
ance sheet as a revelation of the 
condition of the business, and of 
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teaching process with them to thed 
level of. animal training. 
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hool teachers and principals know 
to what extent the high school stu- 
det has grown within a given 
piod. You will all agree with 
me that neither knowledge gained 
tor skills acquired constitute the 
‘sence of education. Growth is a 
maker of change, so the education 
of a given boy is a matter of the 


: extent and intensity of the desir- 


l changes that have been 
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bites should be the supreme 
| ha te learning process, 
} high the general run of 


t even envi- 


s 
"uy educa do matks of the 
man and, therefore, 


the most valid test of the value of 
the educative process to which he 
has been subjected, are the pres- 
ence in him to a detectable degree 
of open-mindedness, tolerance, an 
inquiring mind, critical-mindedness, 
objectivity, the power of analysis, 
highly developed imagination, ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, effective 
work habits, including the will to 
perfection of accomplishment, de- 
pendability, moral courage, the 
habit of reflection, social-minded- 
ness. 

During the past fifty years, we 
have recognized that these are the 
earmarks of the fully grown hu- 
man. If we have thought about it 
at all, we must have realized that 
any one of these qualities, habits, 
attitudes could have been built up 
in any one student by educational 
processes directed to that end; if 
one quality, then all these charac- 
teristics; if in one student, then in 
all students in varying degrees. 

If in the past fifty years, we had 
gradually evolved schools that could 
render this service to our nation, 
then we should have reason as 
teachers to be proud of our schools 
and justly proud of ourselves. 
Never in our history has America 
so needed men possessed of these 
characteristics as now. For only 
such men can save us from the 
dangers that threaten us as a peo- 
ple. There are so few great men 

in our national life, no Franklins, 
except in name, no Jeffersons, no 
Jacksons, no Lincolns. Our schools 
could have, should have, produced 
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such men. Those men were born 
of discipline, of meditation, of a 
constant quest for truth, of uncon- 
querable wills, of hard, incessant, 
intellectual activity. 

During the past fifty years under 
a totally false conception of democ- 


' racy, in order to give everyone, no 


matter what his learning capacity, 
the same educational opportunities 
as everyone else, we have lessened 
our demands upon our students in 


' ever increasing measure, till in a 


majority of the great cities of the 
country, we have adopted free 
choice from the bargain-subject- 
counter, and automatic promotions 
under the slogan, “Do not give a 
boy an inferiority complex by al- 
lowing him to escape promotion.” 
“Nothing succeeds like success.” 

During a period when the nature 
of the child and his needs has been 
studied as never before, when edu- 
cational psychology has risen to the 
first rank, when new teaching meth- 
ods have been discovered weekly, 
when teachers have become inten- 
sively trained professionals, when 
everybody goes to school more years 
than ever before, when every stu- 
dent’s achievement and progress 
can me measured more accurately 
than ever before, we are sending 
out each year from our high schools 
a larger proportion of once poten- 
tially able men and women who, at 
this early age, are merely might- 
have-beens because from the earli- 
est years till graduation they have 
never been induced or compelled 
to work till it hurt. 
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continue on the path of aimless 
drifting? Carrell tells us the char- 
acters of the pioneers are still dor- 
mant in the youth of today. By a 
return to a wise system of educa- 
tion, they can be awakened and 
brought to fullness of life. If 
America is to be saved, it must 
first save its embryo great men, for 
no country has ever been saved by 
the herd. To lead the way is the 
task of you younger men. 

JOHN L. TILDSLEy. 
Retired Associate Superintendent. 


THE MENTAL HYGIENIST LOOKS 
AT THE TEACHER* 


~ 


the idea that, by virtue of its posi- 
tion and cursory treatment, the 
chapter on the mental hygiene of 
the teacher was appended as an 
afterthought. 

C. V. Hobson, in the April issue 
of “Mental Hygiene,” in an article 
entitled “How Much Do Teachers 
Know about Mental Hygiene?” 
states that “Enough teachers show 
a lack of knowledge in mental hy- 
giene to justify the conclusion that 
some method should be used to 
require those who lack information 
to take some up-to-date training in 
the subject.” Farther on he recom- 
mends “That administrators use 
mental hygiene as a topic for a 
series of teachers’ meetings, thus in 
a measure bridging the gap for 
teachers who have not had train- 
ing in this line, and bringing 
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abreast of the t mesithe knowledge 

of those whose training is some- 

what out of date.” 

The mental hygiene of the teach- 
er has not been subjected to the 
experimental study which it de- 
serves. Consequently, there are 
many questions for which there are 
inadequate answers. Rivlin pro- 
poses the following exhaustive list 
of problems: 

1. To what extent does the 
teaching profession attract particu- 
lar types of personality? 

"2. Are teachers more susceptible 
to nervous and emotional disorders 
than are other members of the gen- 
eral population? 

3. Which type of emotional dis- 
orders are common among teach- 
ers? 

4, Does teaching present any 
special hazards to mental health? 

5. Are there any preventive 
measures of known efficacy that 
can be adopted? | 

6. To what extent does the 
teacher’s adjustment influence that 
of her class? 

There is no doubt that a thor- 
ough program of research is neces- 
sary in order to attain a better un- 
derstanding of the problems in- 
volved in the teachers mental 
hygiene. 

Frances V. Mason in an article 
in “Mental Hygiene” entitled “A 
Study of Seven Hundred Malad- 
justed School Teachers” arrived at 
the following conclusions: 

1. The psychoses most prevalent 
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4. There was a higher percent- 
age of unmarried teachers than of 
married ones, 61 per cent of the 
men and 81 per cent of the women. 
being unmarried. This is not sur- 


prising in the case of women since 


the majority of women school 
teachers are unmarried. 4 
5. In view of the fact that phy- 
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tay predispositions toward malad- 
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PROBLEMS ARISING OUT OF THE 
TEACHER'S PERSONALITY 


One of the most serious of the 


_teacher’s difficulties is directly re- 


lated to his temperament. Investi- 
gations reveal that experienced 
teachers, on the average, exhibit a 
greater degree of introversion than 
do new entrants to the profession. 
There are two possible explanations 
for this circumstance. Either extra- 
verts find teaching unpleasant and 
leave it for other types of work 
or the teaching profession may ex- 
aggerate the introversion tendency 
of its members. It is likely, that 
success in teaching requires intro- 
vertive traits. The teacher himself 
must be the example for his room, 
and in most schools the teacher 
experiences for several hours each 
day the necessity of outward con- 
straint and the development of 
habits of introversion. The schools 
themselves are awakening to a real- 
ization of the inherent healthiness 
of the extraverted temperament. 
One can note a growing tendency 
to let children do things. The 
whole activity program is in part 
an effort at providing easy releases 
for the inner life of the individual. 


Excessive self-criticism is a fac- 
tor which often serves as an ob- 
stacle to the attainment of mental 
health. Like most intelligent per- 
sons the teacher is likely to be too 
self-critical. Such annoying ques- 
tions as “Am I successful?”, “Why 
don’t my pupils like me?", and 
“Why can’t I earn a promotion?” 
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easily lead to unnecessary self-re- 
proach. Self-criticism is useful only 
when it serves as an incentive for 
self-correction. ‘Teachers must be 
willing to admit their own limita- 
tions and strive to adjust their am- 
bition to their abilities. A whole- 
some personality cannot be devel- 
oped by worrying or by undue self- 
analysis. 

A distorted sense of values can 
easily be acquired by the teacher 
who is not wary. Because he is 
free from the challenge of constant 
criticism, the teacher may develop 
points of view that are unjustifi- 
able. One who spends so much 
time with children may grow arro- 
gant and domineering. It is so 
easy to become accustomed to in- 
stant and unconditional obedience 
that one begins to expect such be- 
havior from almost everyone at all 
times. Some teachers always feel 
that they are being imposed upon. 
Why should their class registers be 
so large? Why are disciplinary 
cases sent to them? Why are they 
always given the slow class? The 
teacher’s social life should be an 
effective safeguard against such 
pettiness. He should get away 
from school and school children 
whenever possible and learn how 
other people of intelligence and 
discrimination view the school’s 
standards. 

The lack of a hobby is a serious 
hindrance to the development of a 
well-rounded personality. There are 
many teachers who dread terribly 
the day when they must stop teach- 
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ach term. Others change their 
approach each semester. Such de- 
vices will not stimulate growth un- 
less they are accompanied by a 
desire for growth. The person who 
teaches children instead of sub- 
jects never lacks challenge, for pu- 
pils differ from term to term, and 
their personalities grow from day 
to day, 
Asa direct result of the physical 
z emotional strain involved in 
the children even the most 
a teacher may find himself 
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of an additional job after school 
hours. 

The true solution necessitates 
guiding the overtense teacher out 
of the profession. It is unfair to 
discharge a teacher whose nervous- 
ness is due to his sacrifice to his 
work. A school must view this 
condition as an occupational dis- 
ease and should provide for re- 
tirement on a disability pension 
rather than for discharge as an 
incompetent. Frequently a teacher 
who is uneasy and unhappy is one 
situation improves noticeably when 
he is shifted to another school, or 
to another type of work. A more 
hopeful approach lies in the licens- 
ing of new entrants. Boards of 
Education must exercise their pre- 
rogative of selection not merely to 
determine the scholastic attainment 
of the prospective teacher, but also 
his emotional balance. 


PROBLEMS ARISING OUT OF THE 
TEACHER-ADMINISTRATOR 
RELATIONSHIP 


The administrative mechanism of 
a school sometimes assumes an ¢x- 


aggerated importance. Schools are 
administered as though this aspect 
of the educational structure is most 
important. To make matters worse, 
educators seem to believe that the 
intelligence needed to plan school 
programs is of a higher type than 
that required by the teaching pro- 
cess. Thus, the more distant is 
the relationship to the child, the 
greater is the remuneration, Class- 
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room teachers receive less than 
chairmen, chairmen less than prin- 
cipals, and superintendents are 
paid highest of all. As a result, 
the more capable teacher is led 
to seek advancement outside the 
classroom. The process of pupil 
adjustment is derogated to a sec- 
ondary position. 

Teachers, unfortunately, are to 
a great degree on the defensive. 
In recent years there has developed 
over them an overwhelming weight 
of supervision, which for most 
systems means criticism. The run- 
ning of the school should be a 
codperative enterprise in which 
teacher and supervisor work to- 
gether. Failure on the part of 
children in the class must be re- 
garded as a school problem and 
should not be interpreted as being 
solely the result of teacher inefh- 
ciency. Visits to the classroom 
must not be entirely for the pur- 
pose of rating teachers. In the 
conference between teacher and 
supervisor that follows, the attitude 
of the teacher is akin to that of 
the child who is about to be rep- 
timanded. The whole atmosphere 
of the visit is wrong since it as- 
sumes that it is the supervisor's 
duty to evaluate teachers rather 
than to assist them. 

The supervisor must be mind- 
ful of the need for respecting the 
teacher’s personality. Supervisors 
like teachers tend to take faithful 
work for granted. As 4 result, 
most of the criticism that comes 
from the supervisor is likely to be 
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every Opportunity for easing the 
teacher’s burden. It is unfortu- 


nate that, for one reason or an- 
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ponien ANITY ATTITUDE 
Lane TEACHERS 
i opinion regarding teach i 
public P e need of rehabilita- 
ys 15! current attitude concern- 
yon. a held by @ substantial 
opulation is that 
irritable, ill-hu- 
k to take of- 


fense unsympathetic both to child 


ad to parent, 


wg ‘on of our p 


given toO tempera- 
and relying upon 
dominate children 
qhom he inwardly despises. It is 
ş for the profession to argue 
that this is mot the case with a 
great majority of teachers. 

The question of the teacher's 
salary is a touchy subject for both 
reachers and laymen. School sys- 
tems get as good teachers as they 
py for. The citizenry must be 
taught that the teacher’s salary is 
not a gift, the size to be deter- 
mined by their generosity. Further- 
more, the teacher must not be 
humiliated by the tax-payer’s con- 
tant reminder that it is they who 
pae Pporting his position. A 
3 a salary should be sufficient 
factory Aay to maintain a satis- 

e Ei oi f a parr 
of the classroom, net Cae 
| ii tenure is vital to the 
teacher: T the teacher. A 

t so long a the reassurance 
sdentiously does his duty 
*Y changes in tr will unaffected 
€ municipal ad- 


tratio 
n, 
T Permanent tenure 


need not imply the retention of 
the incompetent. Legal means for 
removing such teachers are always 
available. It should mean, how- 
ever, that the teacher is free to 
give his thoughts and energy to 
his students, knowing that only 
demonstrated incompetence or other 
serious dereliction will be con- 
sidered grounds for removal, and 
then only after he has been given 
the opportunity of presenting his 
side of the case. 


Social taboos operate against 
teachers almost as consistently as 
they do against clergymen. Any 
attempt on the teacher's part to 
satisfy the needs and the wishes 
of his personality is frowned upon 
if it goes counter to the standards 
of even a small part of the com- 
munity. Provided that the teacher 
does not go to ridiculous or un- 
justifiable extremes, his personal 
habits should be determined by 
himself. The communty has the 
right to regulate the official life 
of its teachers, but it has no right 
to interfere with their personal 
life when that has no direct or in- 
direct effect on the school. 


CONCLUSION 


From the foregoing discussion 
one can conclude that teachers are 
themselves people and that mental 
health for them is probably no 
different from mental health for 
anyone else. The attainment of 
mental health becomes to a great 
extent a personal affair, to be 
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worked “out by ea 
Little advance will be made in 
the mental hygiene program of 
public education until the teacher 
shall become aware of the signi- 


NEW TYPE CONFERENCES AT 
THE JAMES MONROE HIGH SCHOOL 


“Tired with all these, for rest- 
ful death I cry” moans Shakespeare 
in the sonnet, and we echo his 
cry, we teachers who must give 
up precious Monday afternoons to 
hear an uninspired guest speaker 


or to listen to routine announce- - 


ments that could be made public 
more painlessly in some other way. 
I do not intend to charge Monroe 
with being particularly culpable in 
the matter of conferences. It is 
because I have taught in many 
schools and have repeatedly been 
bored, even distressed at confer- 
ences, that I appreciate the plan 
followed at Monroe. 


THE PLAN 
A subject of general interest to 
the school is chosen by the Chair- 
man of Conferences in conjunction 

















hat can and should the recitation teacher do? 


| pane! 2, Chairman, Miss Saltzberg 


ficance of applied m 
i ould the Grade Advisers do? 


and shall himself be nal hygiene 


What can and sh 


a liv; 
ample of good mental by cx. “panel 3. Chairman, Miss Berenson 
JOSEPH gp d should the Deans do? 
: Lk : i. t can an shou 
Boys High School, = WB panel 4 Chairman, Miss Cashen 
A what can and should the Guidance Office do? 
i panel 5. Chairman, Dr. Hausle 


at can and should the Health Departments do? 
Chaiman, Miss Ryan 


with the Principal, Thi À l 
is picked from a lon S Subject $ 
a iat g list of m. | d as- tion among the facul 
sibilities submi Pos. f of panels and as g ty. 
snes D “The selection 3 for those . The bell schedule for the day 


th 
of the various departments A 
- The 


General topic is then sub divided 
into seven phases, and seven teach 
ers are asked to act as discus | 
leaders, each one conducting a 
panel in a separate room, There 
is no magic in the number seven, 
We need at least that number of 
rooms to accommodate our teachers 
comfortably. Mimeographed notices 
of. the subject and of the panels 
are distributed among all teachers 
well in advance of the confereace 
to give all an opportunity to 
choose and to think. The a 
nouncement of the November 2) | 


1937 conference indicates the gt F The facul : 
hei culty convenes in one ferably stenographic. These notes 


tion. : 
eral pattern of the prepara — in the Auditor; 
j f Simi itorlum meeting become the basis of a digest of 


rooms 
fected by the same will be the same as was in effect 


cedure which obtained at the for the day of the October con- 
| Odober conference. Members of ference, which was, in effect, that 
“he faculty are asked to consider of the P.M. Assembly day, with 
“the phases of the question listed a section officer's period interpo- 
bove in advance, so that they may lated between the ninth period and 
"he prepared to indicate their choice ~that immediately preceding it. 

of panel promptly, and so that 
i may ia erated to make Approved 

heir contribution at such panel. HENRY E. HEIN, 
tis suggested that each teacher 3 Principal. 

f be prepared with a second choice, Geo. D. HUNCKE, 
io case his first choice should meet Chairman, 

: an unwieldy preponderance of elec- Faculty Conferences. 
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Just long enough to hear the proceedings which the Leader 
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warrants further discussion, at the 
succeeding conference of the entire 
faculty, the seven Panel Leaders 
each present an oral report. The 
second method consists’ of the 
Panel Leader submitting to the 
Principal a written digest of the 
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proceedings of his panel. The 
Principal then prepares a neces- 
sarily long integrated digest of all 
panels. This composite picture is 
mimeographed and presented to 
the teachers with the request that 
they write the Principal about a 
practical way of adopting any one 
of the suggestions which has been 
found by the teacher particularly 
desirable. Based on these sugges- 
tions of the teachers, the Principal 
prepares his final report, which 
also finds its way into the hands 
of the teachers to be put into 
practice wherever possible. I cite 
the Principal’s final report on out 
conference of October 1937. 


~ 





James Monroe HIGH SCHOOL 
November 10, 1937 
Suggestions made by teachers as 

a follow-up of Panel Discussions 

on School Spirit. At present I 

list only those that can be put 

into practice af once. Others will 
be sent you at the appropriate 
time. 

1. Develop proper attitude toward 
G. O. drive for membership by 
proper teacher attitude. Let 
each teacher buy the first G. O. 
booklet in his class. Have you 
bought yaurs? 


>. Advertise not only high scholar- 
ship. but show appreciation of 
improvements made. Pupils with 
low marks who have raised 
themselves. Section officers and 
recitation teachers, please note. 
Post lists in class on bulletin 


. Raise the tone Of the sch 







board. Send to 4 

excellent work for i Wiley | 

Organize help classes -T 

and ambitious Studen 

will volunteer? Thes (Who 
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be someone in mae shoug F 
ment. depan, 
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stressing neat a Ppeara 
dress. Health Educatj 
partments, section off 
citation teachers, facu 
visers of clubs, etc, 


note. Pleas 7 


Encourage and develop the per | 
sonal touch amongst parents 
r 


teacher and pupil: class letter i 
to absentees: personal letter ‘ 
from teacher to parent or pupil N 


(inquiry, congratulations, con | 


dolence, not complaints). 


~ Promote school spirit by having 


teachers set the right example 
in following school regulations: 
Traffic, gossiping a fire drills: 
smoking in or near the build 
ing: presenting good examples 
of certain personal 


fh 
such as neatness, promi 
} 


f 'ontious 
consideration, constienti f 
good manners, emotion 
trol, unselfishness, 


——— 


ra OMe 


Emphasize value of e” oan 
ricular activities nt 
teacher manifest 7° sii 
d interest in such" adi 
of occasional) $ ii 
ho girs SHE a 
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rs HENRY E. HEIN, 
Principal. 
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\pyANTAGES OF THE PLAN 
A small discussion group offers 
every stimulus to the teacher for 
ı real exchange of thought, for 
evaluating ideas with a view to 
fnding a solution. Quite obvious- 
ly, the opportunity for participa- 
ton is increased at least sevenfold, 
there being seven panels. Experi- 
ence shows that more than seven 
times the number of teachers who 
previously participated now do so. 
The panel leaders are usually class- 
mom teachers, not chairmen. It 
is quite natural to feel that the 
Tea comes before a group 
pag he has already 
RR. Yo. « some pet scheme 
re freed from the 
on the dination tn psal 
When the tra Pi mentioned 
“SS teacher, By ot the panel is a 
ami » Not Fete : he has a plan 
© this olan in a position to 
€r agree » your reactions, 
Xe bo ments or objections, 


fto un to be 
M sel interest accepted as free 


school 4 d g 





I have witnessed teachers taking 
active part in a panel discussion, 
who throughout the whole of their 
teaching at Monroe have never 
risen once in the Auditorium to 
say a word. It may be that they 
are over-modest; it may be that 
they are over-conscious of the pres- 
ence of authority; it may be that 
they lack the voice volume to talk 
audibly in a huge auditorium. 
Whatever the cause, discussion in 
panels has elevated these teachers 
from passivity to a activity. It 
would be presumptuous of me to 
explain at length to an audience 
of teacher-readers that participat- 
ing in an enterprise makes one 
enjoy that undertaking. The teacher 
feels that his idea is getting per- 
sonal attention; it appears on the 
official digest; it may eventually 
be adopted as part of the school 
procedure: The teacher feels he is 
no longer a cog in the wheel; he 
has a responsibility toward the 
growth of the school; he feels 
himself a living part of a living 
organization. Haven't we some- 
where heard this method of func- 
tioning called “Democracy in edu- 
cation ?” 

I have enjoyed the privilege of 
being Panel Leader at all of our 
panel conferences. The teachers 
have been tremendously interested 
both in speaking and in listening. 
There has been no clock-watching, 
nor have any killing glances been 
hurled at the speaker who dared to 
ask a question at four o'clock. Al- 
though no official time was ever 
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set for adjournment, no panel has 
ever left before four-thirty, and 
any number have stayed after five. 
True, several teachers reading this 
article may be the very ones who 
asked me how late I intended to 
“keep” my panel. They know, 
then, that I made answer to all 
that I had no designs on keeping 
anyone; that the panel would last 
as long as the discussion sustained 
itself naturally; that I would make 
no promises of early adjournment. 
Like all people on the planet Earth, 
I, too, have my frailities and it 
pleased me to look to see if these 
teachers did eventually choose my 
panel. And I looked deliberately 
to see if they were bored. They 
were just as interested as all the 
other teachers! They forgot that 
they had been in a hurry and 
stayed to enjoy themselves. Let us 
not blame them for retaining the 
memory of an old thought pattern 
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with me, but that they thought it $ 
wiser to attend a panel which ws $ 
discussing something with which $ 
they were unfamiliar’ so that they 
could learn something!!! | 
GERALDINE SALTZBERG. $ 
James Monroe High Schoo. $ 


~- MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES: 
A CIVILIZING FORCE 


The Modern Foreign Languages 
Study organized in 1924 has given 
great impetus to the consideration 
of the outcomes of instruction in 
that field. Another factor which 
has had a distinct influence on the 
emphasis of objectives is the change 
in the composition of secondary 
classes since the World War. Gen- 
erally speaking, instead of having 
adolescents drawn from a social 
group with a fairly unified back- 
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minh "probably very few other 
on f abject Vicariously the 
le be brought to realize 
sde ign people have to solve 
‘ie y the same problems 
e—securing food, shelter, 
However, the foreigner 
different patterns 1n 
basic needs. Since 


the ability to place oneself in the 
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may f ollow 


FT ghoes of another is more the re- 


plaining that they wished to ey silt of an emphasis on emotional 


rather than rational processes, we 
may reasonably assume that the 
modern foreign language teacher 
is probably better equipped to pro- 
duce the emotional experience in 
his pupils. The teacher himself 
must have a deep-seated respect 


and sympathy for the foreign peo- 


ple whose language he is teach- 
ing before he can arouse the emo: 


Ons in others, 


~ 


This idea, well Organized and 


„ Onsistently applied, will result in 


a 
—_ force towards world 
a f the study of language 
te w realize nothing else but 
at r- it would have its justifi- 
er m being. With the post- 
ka rent by prejudice and 
Pi. fesounding with tramping 
Presentatiot per Organization and 
E.. nof modern foreign lan- 
tribute materially to 


ll con 
Salvat; 
tion of mankind. 


A profusion of materials, visual 
and oral, present themselves for 
developing an understanding, sym- 
pathy, and respect for the foreign 
nation. The problem lies not in 
procuring material, but in devel- 
oping progressively the emotional 
attitudes of the students. By its 
very nature, the process. should be 
a gradual and informal process. 
Sufficient time should be afforded 
the students to react to the material 
at hand. Their opinion should be 
accepted for the time being. The 
teacher should warily avoid the 
temptation to foist his adult opin- 
ions upon the students. The essen- 
tial point is to arouse a voluntary 
reaction and built upon that. Con- 
siderable patience and successive re- 
presentations will tend toward more 
refined emotions and more desir- 
able attitudes. By keeping in the 
background, the instructor can, in 
this way, deftly guide youth to 
higher and nobler ideals. 

Thus far, no mention has been 
made of the effect of such train- 
ing upon the attitude of the native- 
born of many generations toward 
the foreigner in our midst, and the 
native-born of the first generation 
toward his foreign parents. The 
latter will learn to understand sym- 
pathetically the so-called peculiar 
ways of their progenitors. Many 
foreign-born parents will not look 
askance upon the school, which 
will seem no longer to tend to 
separate them from their beloved 
ones. Thus, the civilizing influ- 
ences will act as a cementing bond 
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in ; developing a unified American 
nation. In addition, the pupil will 
develope a civic-mindedness which 
transcends all parochial boundaries, 
and reaches out from the commun- 
ity to the four corners of the earth. 

To make the cultural materials 
more productive of results, they 
should also be organized from the 
point of view of integration. This 
new tendency stresses the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum to foster the 
social growth of the whole child 
according to his social needs. Mod- 
ern foreign languages offer a rich 
field for integration. The Chair- 
men of the various high school 
subjects can codperate in drawing 
up a syllabus which will indicate 
the topics and the methods of 
awarding credits for work done in 
other subjects. The work in the 
foreign language course can be cor- 
related with that in every other 
field. With the social sciences, 
foreign language has in common 
such topics as: “The Early Settle- 
ments of European Nations in 


America.” The foreign language 


teacher teaches about the foreign 
composers whose masterpieces may- 
be heard or sung in the music 
class. In the foreign language 
course the student becomes ac- 
quainted with the outstanding scien- 
tists and inventors. the principles 
of whose discoveries are explained 
in detail and tested in the science 
laboratory. Courses integrated in 
this way offer to the student unified 
functional knowledge which has 4 
higher immediate transfer value 
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V. Kaulfers has made a significant 


study on extra-curricular activities $ 
which may solve the problem. He | 


found that his students engazed in 
36 activities: reading foreign news 
items and foreign books in transla. 


tion, attending recitals by foreign $ 


artists and exhibitions of foreign 


painters and sculptors, seeing for $ 


eign films, belonging to interni: 7 


tional societies, listening to foreign F 


radio programs and phonograph 
records. 
As foreign language teachers, 
we must not rely on chance © 
yield lasting results 
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ion and constant practice. 


yhe latter shoul 


d be a part of the 


classroom recitation and take on the 
form of reports and discussions. 

‘Thus, modern foreign languages 
may be, if properly organized and 
taught, a potent force in molding 
the lives of the adolescents in our 
secondary schools. 


E. W. LILLING. 
Brooklyn Technical High School. 


WHEN AND WHY ARE LEARNERS 
"SLOW LEARNERS?" 


Educationists have maintained that 
4 course Of study is organized to 
achieve the objectives of a cur- 
iulm which, in turn, is estab- 
lished to realize life goals. Psy- 
chologists have tried to show that 
learning activities in the secondary 
schools should be more concerned 
with the adjustment of the pupils 
to the world in which they live 
than to the teaching of subject- 
matter as such. Mental hygienists 
have pointed out the social values 
inherent in wholesome, integrated 
Personalities. With all of this ex- 
fee Sone and counsel at our 
Pike o why is it that theory and 
ay € not one and the same 
we evaluate both i 

of Pupil propre o dn terms 
ment? n SS and pupil achieve- 
He UP to out Pupils do not meas- 
shall we won Deal standards, 
O shall we ie x them as misfits, 
© cour Ok for the misfit in 


Se of 
Ot the 2 Sect A the text-books 


From time to time articles have 
been published concerning the prob- 
lem of the slow learner. 
mittee at Seward Park High School 
has been working on a ninety-one 
page report entitled: “First Draught 
of a Course of Study for Slow 
Learners in English.” The mem- 
bers of this committee contend that 
since English is a “tool” subject 
and since no subject which uses 
the language can be mastered un- 
less English itself is mastered, 
it is necessary that all teachers of 
the slow learners be English teach- 
ers. This committee would place 
emphasis on speech rather than 
‘written work and permit the use 
of slang and colloquialisms, within 
the limits of good taste. The activi- 
ties for each term of English are 
to be built around such central 
themes as Health and the Com- 
munity. Literary masterpieces of 
the past are to be supplanted by 
current books. 
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The committee ‘reports the fol- 
lowing as characteristics of the 


“slow learner:” 
. . . In general they find him 


lacking in self-seliance; impul- 
sive in action; slow in grasping 
abstractions and prone to anti- 
school and anti-teacher: attitudes ; 
he shows limited capacity for 
concentrated activity; a need for 
lavish praise, and interests in the 

immediate present. . . 

Among others, this committee 
report has one outstanding feature 
to its credit. It serves to focus 
attention on the lack of adjust- 
ment between the school as a social 
agency and the pupil as a function- 
ing individual in the established 
social order. From kindergarten 
through college we label individual 
reactions to the planned tasks which 
we compel them to work, study or 
play at. We give tests and final 
marks that spell success or failure 
for each one. When pupils fail, 
we may attribute the failure to low 
intelligence or other innate factors. 
We do not take time to weigh 
the effects of repressions, inferior- 
ity feelings, discouraging home 
conditions or deviated personality 
traits. We cannot believe that 
lack of interest and poor scholar- 
ship may be due to a school en- 
vironment that sets up situations 
which do not click with the wants, 
interests and needs of the individ- 
ual pupil. We overlook the fact 
that it may be a healthful sign for 
our personality development if at 
times we become impulsive, desire 
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discontent and lack of adjustment 
in school may have a bearing on 
the lowered age levels of the in- 
mates in our penal institutions. 
Are these well-planned English 
courses for slow learners adminis- 
trative devices used to overcome 
difficulties in the present on 
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nine why some are slow learners; 
(4) It may be difficult to prove 
hat the shifting of emphasis in 
the proposed English courses will 
be adequate to eliminate or reduce 
the causes of slow learning; (5) 
English courses may not motivate 
interests that meet the felt need 
of the individual; (6) Every 
teacher of English is not equipped 
to correct speech faults and defects. 
| The problem of the slow learner 
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face the problem of fitting the pu- 
pil somewhere in society as a wage 
earner. Guidance programs are 
needed to give adequate analyses 
of the different job levels in order 
to match individual talents with the 
requirements of the job. If we 
must specialize in English, we 
should supplement the English 
course with manual and motor 
training adaptability. Just when 
and where does the academic or 
vocational high school offering 
reach the point of diminishing re- 
turns for the individual classed as 
a “slow learner?” We go on 
planning functional, vital courses 
of study in terms of better citizen- 
ship, harmonious mental and phys- 
ical well-being and social-minded- 
ness, even though we believe that 


there are no generalized habits and 


that transfer effects are small. Eng- 
lish teachers, in particular, are 
painfully aware that something has 
“gone haywire’ with the acquired 
language habits of the individual. 
If we can picture each pupil as a 
many-sided individual, we should 
hesitate to label him as slow be- 
cause of his failure to reach a sub- 
ject standard. If we lay plans to 
set up habits, skills or storehouses 
of factual information without 
seeing the larger individual pat- 
terns, we are certain to weave a 
tangled web of uncertain values 
and outcomes, because we are foul- 
ing the laws of learning as applied 
to human learning. Anti-teacher 
and anti-school attitudes may de- 
velop when the learning situation 
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presents patterns that do not square 
with individual native or acquired 
habit and attitude characteristics. 
The zero hour is approaching when 
we fail to satisfy the somewhat 
vague but real longings of even 
the so-called slow learner. Real 
learning is not so much the re- 
sultant of what we give out to the 
individual as it is the reaction and 
expression that result from the im- 
pression. 

Experimental evidence does not 
prove that socialized programs meet 
the real needs any better than the 
present subject arrangement of 
courses does. It does seem that 
pupils make better progress if they 
gain insight and understanding and 
if they can visualize a satisfactory 
end-state. While these patient Eng- 
lish teachers are trying to satisfy 
the needs of the adolescents at the 
base of the educational pyramid, 
will the situation be real or artifi- 
cial and will the learning that takes 
place under these conditions con- 
sist of temporary or permanent as- 
sociations? Will these adolescents 
be better prepared to face the real- 
ities of the social and occupational 
world after they have been exposed 
to six or eight terms of special 
English Classes? Will they become 
less non-academically minded and 
will they lose their anti-school and 
anti-teacher attitudes? I wonder! 

A possible solution may be 
worked out if we can translate out 
present teaching programs into 
terms of vocational adjustment as 
well as information and factual 
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real interests and can they satisfy 
the desire for economic security? 
We learn because of the interplay 
of environmental forces and urges 
and drives that are constantly work- 
ing for or against us. Learning is 
neither effectual nor economical 
when negative mind sets are stimu- 
lated through specific methods that 
are annoying and unsatisfactory,— 
especially in the case of the slow 
learner. If we are to continue with 
such special classes for six or eight 
terms, where shall we draw the line 
to mark the self-reliant from the 


others, the impulsive and slow from _ 


the steady and rapid, and the vary- 
ing number of individuals who 
have great capacity from those with 
little capacity for concentrated at- 
tention? It seems logical to assume 
that even in cultural classes, differ- 
ences in mechanical aptitudes are 
quite as important as differences in 
intelligence are. When we consider 
the fact that it is difficult to keep 
any semblance of homogeneity for 
more than one or two factors in 
any one class, we can readily see 
the difficulties involved in choos- 
ing the right teacher to teach the 
right things at-the right time to 
the right pupils. With slow pu- 
pils in particular, the refinements 
in the use of word-forms cannot 
remain effective unless they appeal 
to something more than the intel- 
lectual side—they must be in terms 
of personal attitudes and emotional 
behavior to have a use value. 
Otherwise, we must expect the 
skewed instead of the bell-shaped 
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achievement curve in our classes. 
It is no longer tenable to expect 
the same degree of application or 
learning from individuals of vary- 
ing abilities, and for this reason a 
uniform and predetermined curric- 
ulum may fail to bring even opti- 
mum results. We have not yet suc- 
ceeded in devising a- system of 
teaching that can create additional 
brain cells, or change or modify 
existing brain structure; neither 
have we been able to force factual 
acquisition or skill mastery, but we 
can work along with individual in- 
terests and aptitudes. Whenever 
we force an individual to move 
from one learning situation level 
to another, before he is ready for 
the move, we place insurmount- 
able difficulties in his path and he 
does not evaluate what he is doing. 
It may be possible that ‘‘slow learn- 
ers” have a just cause of action 
against us because we have tried 
to maintain mass standards of aca- 
demic instruction to the detriment 
of their personality development 
and against social interests that spell 
adjustment for them. Individual 
capacities and ability patterns can- 
not be accurately determined with- 
out a complete program of testing 
and guidance that will give a true 
picture of the whole individual. 
The problem of the slow learner 
cannot be solved by any one social 
agency of by any one school. 
Modern social and industrial 
changes have forced the school to 
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to society. 

In conclusion, if’ the academic 
high schools, in particular, are or- 
ganizing special classes for “slow 
learners” it would seem expedient 
for them to move slowly with their 
aed ae they have had oppor- 
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tional interests and mechanical ap- 
titudes of the pupils in these spe- 
cial classes; (5) evaluate the cul- 
tural courses in terms of the social 
origins of the pupils, the types of 
jobs they may hold eventually and 
the use-value of the subject matter 
to them; (6) and, study the needs 
of the learners in terms of the op- 
portunities offered in the different 
types of secondary schools and the 
possibilities of shifting them to the 
educational environment that will 
be most conducive to success, hap- 
piness, efficiency and social useful- 
ness. Through such procedures the 
secondary schools will be in better 
position to provide planned tasks 
in learning situations that tend to 
spell growth of the whole indi- 
vidual, including the physical, in- 
tellectual and emotional phases. In 
the final’ analysis, all of us are 
primarily interested in enabling the 
pupils to form success patterns 
in the home, school, industry 
and community. Through different 
means we are working toward the 
same goals—character development, 
good citizenship, occupational ad- 
justment and personality integra- 
tion. 

FRANK H. PAINE. 
In charge of Academic Division, 
Metropolitan Vocational High 

School. 
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Would you drive a cat with a 
“knock”? Would you fly a plane 
with an engine that kept “miss- 
ing’? No? Then why attempt to 
teach a class of pupils in which 
there are many cases of remediable 
defects, very likely the cause of 
much of your anguish? Did you 
know that restless Ralph is mis- 
chievous because he is seated in 
the back of the room, precluding 
any possibility of hearing very dis- 
tinctly? Loss of interest plus a 
naturally active mind equals trou- 
ble. How about petulant Patricia 
persistently peering from the first 
row, fourth seat? Poor child, she 
tries so hard but gets nowhere! 
And absentee Albert who, during 
his infrequent visits to school, 
shows signs of a keen intellect? 


What would the harassed teacher 
give to be able to do away with 
these problems? Rather, what 
should the poor pedagogue do for 
these persistently piteous perform- 
ers? The following report and sug- 
gestions might aid in solving this 
problem to some extent. 


While this study dates back to 
September, 1932, the actual statis- 
tics cover the period from February 
1, 1936, to January 29, 1937. The 
records studied are those of the 
pupils of Haaren High School, Pre- 
Aviation Annex! The students 


1 Located at 232 East 103rd_ Street, 


New York City. 
i See table 1, page 16. 
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per pupil. In many cases even this 


charge was overlooked. The items 


checked were: 
1. Heart 4. Throat 
2. Lungs 5. Skin 
3. Abdomen for Hernia, etc. 
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mentioned briefly. 

The boys were advised to consult 
their family physicians. Medical 
blanks were given out to those go- 
ing to private doctors. The instruc- 
tor then described the service of- 
fered by the Department of Health 
Education, to wit, that a doctor 
would visit the school very shortly 
to examine those boys who could 
not afford to visit private practi- 
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PROBLEMS IN OBTAINING 
EXAMINATIONS: 
1. Many promised to see their own 


hysicians but failed to do so. 

2. Many felt that they could pay, 
but did not have the money 
available when the doctor vis- 
ited the school. Feeling that 
they were not entitled to an 
examination, they did not ap- 
pear for inspection. 

3, Many could not afford to spend 
the twenty-five cents and were 
“too proud” to ask for help. 

4, Many wished to be examined 
but were absent on the day of 
the doctor’s visit. 

5. Several were reluctant about 
disrobing before other boys. 

During the first two weeks of 
the term, a letter was sent to the 
parent or guardian of each student 

stating the advisability of having a 

physical examination. 

The place of examination was in 

a class-room. The doctor was as- 

sisted by a special teacher’ who did 

the clerical work. 

The items covered in the exam- 
ination were: 


1. Heart 9. Posture 

2. Lungs 10. Nutrition 

3. Abdomen 11. Orthopedic 

4. Skin 12. Nervous System 

5. Eyes for 13. Rectum 
disease 14, Thyroid 

6. Ears 15. Hemoglobin 

7. Throat 16. Hernia 

8. Nose 


When all inspections were over 
for the day, the doctor took the 





1 Mr. Edward Bella. A 
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examination records home to com- 
plete, to make recommendations, 
and to sign. The urgent cases (caf- 
diacs, hernias, etc.) were called ‘to 
the attention of the teacher of 
Health Education. Conferences be- 
tween the physician and the teacher 
helped to decide what procedure to 
follow in each of the cases of de- 
fects. Letters were sent to parents 
notifying them of any physical de- 
fects found, and advising them to 
consult the family doctor: In the 
instance of the more serious cases, 
the teacher asked the examining 
doctor to write to the parents to 
explain in more detail. This was 
done in about fifteen (15) cases. 
Result: six telephone conversations 





and two office visits; the remaining 


seven did not acknowledge these 
letters. In each of the conversa- 
tions and visits. the physician ad- 
vised visiting the family doctor or 
a clinic. 


SOLVING THE PROBLEMS IN 
OBTAINING EXAMINATIONS 

The following solutions were 
found for the problems on page 32. 

1. For the procrastinators: The 
school as a whole was reminded 
during assemblies that failure to 
have a medical examination on 
file, once a year, meant non-coo p- 
eration in Health Education and 
might be a factor in determining 


final grades. During 


having 24 classes in 
the gymnasium, the writer taught 
classes of Hygiene, with registers of 45 
to 85 pupils in each class. 
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not have medical reports on file, 
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„and the other one could 
not get parental permission. Among 
the first termers, we again encoun- 
tered many of the same difficulties 
is in the spring term, but the ex- 
| amples of those who were not 
examined and the good record of 
the second term pupils served ‘to 


DENTAL EXAMINATIONS 
Returning to the dental examin- 
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the first term boys were given 10- 


15 points extra for dental certifi- 


cates. As in the case of the physi- 
cian, the writer interested a dentist 
in rendering this service to the 
school, Mr. Bella, or a student 
assisted the dentist by checking off 
on a card the defects noted by the 
examiner. Letters again were sent 
to the parents of the boys whose 
records showed the student had 
dental caries. Since the charge for 
this service was only ten cents 
(10c), we find that 96% of the 
second term pupils and 70.5%? of 
the first term pupils had filed den- 
tal examination certificates. This is 
uite a step forward from 3.18% 
in the fall of 1932 when this serv- 
ice was not available, to date. 


VISUAL EXAMINATION 


Every term, through the codpera- 
tion of an optometrist, all the stu- 
dents’ eyes are tested. The opto- 
metrist carefully examined each 
boy’s eyes by means of the Snellen 
chart and an ophthalmometer. Boys 
wearing glasses are advised, if there 
was a need, to revisit their own 
optometrist. Any pupil having de- 
fective sight was given a slip to 
visit, with a parent, a hospital 
where a more thorough examina- 
tion is given under ideal condi- 
tions. (In school the optometrist 
selected the best available place and 
this was usually far from ideal.) 
Then, if necessary, the parent was 
advised to take the boy to the fam- 





? See table 2, page 16. 
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ily optometrist or, if they had none, 
to go to the office of the examining 
optometrist where 4 student dis- 
count was given. Frequently glasses 
were given gratis toO deserving 
cases. Those few boys who were 
absent during the visit of the op- 
tometrist were examined by the 
teacher of Health Education. Those 
showing defects in vision of 20/40 
or more were sent to the hospital 
for re-examination. The system of 
follow-up in the case of glasses 
was the same as for the medicals 
and dentals, i.e., health conferences 
and letters to parents. Of the 389 
boys examined! in the spring of 
1936, 33 wore glasses in the ele- 
mentary school, 59 new cases of 
defective vision were noted with 
17 cases corrected that term. How- 
ever, many of the boys obtained 
glasses during the summer vacation. 
In the fall of 1936, of the 382 
first termers examined,? 45 wore 
glasses before entering high school, 
53 new defectives were discovered 
with 34 corrections ensuing. Of the 
19 uncorrected, 7 are on relief, the 
parents of 4 refused to believe that 
glasses were needed, 3 left school, 
and the others were evasive. Among 
the second termers,! only 18 new 
cases were discovered of the 290 
examined, with 13 corrections re- 
sulting. Of the 5 uncorrected, 3 





+See table 3, page 16. 

2 See table 3, page 16. 

1 These probably were overlooked dur- 
ing the first examination, or were absent 
frequently and missed all examinations, 
or were transferred from other schools. 
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AURAL EXAMINATIONS 


In the fall: of 1936 4 
was sent in the form of nw ai 
of audiometer experts on rouh 
project. Using the 4A Ke i 
Classes were tested in unit a 
Those showing loss. of Ae 
were re-examined by the 2 
ometer. In practically eve 
poor hearing, 
trouble. 


hearin 


a history reveals ear 


SUGGESTED METHODS 
OF FOLLOW-UP 


Granting that you accept the t 
findings as noted, what of it? A 
proper question with an answer 


that isn’t too simple. Let us see 


what has been done (not what 


may be done) for those having 


physical defects at this annex. Take 
the case of Charlie Cardiac: Hete 


is a seemingly healthy boy of 14, 
well built and a fair athlete. A 


ical ex- 
day or two after the physica | 
d cher asks him 0 — 


of line. Possibly in this 


amination the tea 
tep out 

Ws we have William Worle 
and Frank Fastbeat. e be. 
suggests that during ak 7 
tion they were 4 bi til 
besides, there was the i 
factor of outside noise. 
uently the doctot 
visit their own 
clinic within tw m 
check this abnorma 


that they 
3 


wo 
Those and y 


a 
d Wear, PO : ickly reassured 
à total of 8 


A audi. J 
TY Case of | 


is usually shocked 
by the 1n- 
put i Tat this is probably only 

“ae only change of 
pom be for the better, tp 
route will now become a class 
wit, o help mark attendance 
ep re = He has certain 
nd -J A but is no excused from 
Ag j" , matter of fact, he 1s 
a" ted restricted exercises such 
P arching, facing, foul shooting, 
ring t0SS, spud, and any games not 
involving running of jumping. He 
pisses very little and that,-it 1s 1m- 
ressed upon him, will be for only 


boy 


Í = hort while. Naturally, the par- 


ent is advised by letter to consult 
the family physician of visit the 
writer with a view to restricting 
outside activities. Of the 25 new 
cardiac cases discovered during the 
spring and fall of 1936, only two 
were returned to full activity pro- 
grams. These were held up as ex- 
amples to the others, and with a 
great uplift of morale, too. Then, 
the cardiacs have many discussions 
mong themselves, and with the 
ae as to the functions of the 
i Ai structure. In the light 
provement l hope for im- 
Ni a maintained. 
Boat an ae of each sec- 
tm, those t i Education every 
eart co Oys having knowledge 
tomi nditions, recent herni- 
°S, appendectomi 

Operations A omies, or other 
> recovery from severe 


Ness ar 


the te See tee to consul with 
Mmediately, ot Health Education 





But back to Charlie Cardiac. At 
first he is uncomfortably unreason- 
able. He is “mad at” the teacher. 
Pretty soon a feeling of importance 
due to his secretaryship overcomes 
this first feeling. Before long, 
Charlie finished his duties quickly 
so as to join in the marching tac- 
tics and any games in which he is 
permitted to participate. Whenever 
the game is of a strenuous nature, 
Charlie is “head” official, making 
all decisions with the support of 
the instructor. This is his time to 
play “big shot” and how he loves 
it, especially when it comes to tell- 
inging George Greatframe that he 
is “out.” So in a way, we have 
provided a limited program for the 
handicapped boys without the use 
of a corrective room, and without 
the mental demoralization which 
frequently takes place. Of course 
there is not 100% efficiency we 
hope for but “it will have to 
do, until something better comes 
along.” So too, Herman Herni- 
otomy, Alex Appendectomy, Paul 
Post Serious - illness, and Philip 
Post - Poliomyelitis have become 
worthwhile, participating, class cit- 
izens. 

Let us consider the case of Fred 
Free. His mother is a widow de- 
pendent upon the city. His exam- 
ination showed a cardiac abnormal- 
ity. The follow-up letter brought 
Mrs. Free to school and as a result 
of the consultation with the writer, 
Fred was taken to his neighbor- 
hood clinic. Two weeks later, the 
physician in charge of the clinic 
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sent a letter to the school verifying 
the findings of the school. He 
thanked the teacher and commend- 
ed him for his splendid, progres- 
sive ideas of codperation between 
school and clinic. This boy re- 
ceived expert medical care at no 
cost to his already overburdened 
mother, who was doing her part in 
supervising his after-school activi- 
ties. Imagine the supreme happi- 
ness of Secretary Fred when, upon 
re-examination at the clinic after 
six months had elapsed, he was 
given a letter to his Health Edu- 
cation teacher. The letter said that 
Fred was now permitted to take 
part in all gym activities and “to 
live the life of any normal boy.” 
The instructor confessed to as great 
a thrill as the pupil, this being his 
third secretary to be “cured.” 

The case of Othello Otitis, while 
not so serious, was more difficult. 
His mother refused to go to a hos- 
pital to have her son’s eats irri- 
gated and his teeth attended to. 
The boy was tearfully apologetic 
at the health conference with his 
teacher. The reason, he explained, 


for his mother’s refusal was due to- 


the fact that the son of a friend 
had died in a hospital as a result 
of an appendectomy. Being of for- 
eign birth and illiterate, she de- 
pended on housewives’ tales for her 
medical and health information. A 
message from the head of the an- 
nex summoned her to school, the 
letter being written in the native 
language of the parent, with which 
the annex head was familiar. Ad- 


A4 


vice from a “bj v 
own language, won ss in her 
tion. A letter from the i i Öpera, 
“O. O. was examined NIC State 
Nose and Throat Clin He 
27, 1936. Examinatio 
deviated septum and im 
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amination of his denta] sate a 
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to be filled, one extracti 
and cleaning to follow; work 
complete in about two man A 
Nathan Nearsight was Foal 
have _20/200-20/100 Vision E 
was given a slip for re-examination 
at the hospital. For two maci 
he avoided going. Finally, when 
checked up at the health confer. 


fad 
ea 


oO 
wp x 


9 Cavities 
On done, 


ence, he admitted that he didn't 
like to wear glasses; hed be a _ 
sissy; he'd look weak. After the 


teacher pointed out that many of 


our best athletes wore glasses, that 
many great leaders of men used — 
glasses, he confessed that his father — 
said that he did not need glasses. 


The boy wanted glasses because he 


knew: that his eyesight was not 
good but he didn’t dare risk his | 


father’s wrath. A letter, written " 
his father’s native language 


been sent. To date there has been 
no reply. — 1 | the 
And last, really imacha te 


coöperation of the classroo™ physi: 
was enlisted. A list © the 


0 
cally handicapped_W4° a 
office from the p 


k type 
Health Education. fen ad 
this list and placed ! eo sii 
ers’ bulletin boar 


: f jowi? 
Ty 


d i 


te 
thé 





ocedures: š ee 
a with defective visiOD 
pup™ g to have centrally 
4 front desks. i 
ocat? of cardiac abnormali- 
| operatives and 
ties; ‘turning from a severe 

be seated when- 


were tO 
ness m was overcrowded. 


pal 

tie? feasible, the program 
D> the students mentioned 1n 
3 to provide for all 


id were 
dasses 0N the same floor. j 
4 Special permission Was: to be 


‘ven for the tardy appearance 
in recitation classes of those’ 
mentioned in “2.” 

s, The malnourished were to be 
piven special lunch passes per- 
mitting them to leave the build- 
ing in order to obtain hot 
lunches.? ' 

| 6 Publishing the list had two 

aims, primarily: 

l. The students were to be 
given as much consideration 
as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. . 

2. The teachers were better 
able to understand the situa- 
ton if any of these boys 
were “problem cases.” 


| N PROCEDURES 
aig knowledge that he is 
an "he Open to criticism by 
f of sin profession and by many 
davo "8aged in educational en- 


i 
S: Uggestions: 


1 

On] 
Wy: 7 Cracke 

IN this ined. milk, and candy are 





rt ` 
bwin € writer makes the fol- 


1. That a staff of physicians be 
licensed by the Board of Examiners, 


a. To examine all pupils period- 
ically: 

1. To make recommendations in 
the cases of remediable de- 
defects; 

2. To make decisions concern- 
ing excuse from physical edu- 
cation classes and granting of 
elevator passes; 

3, To act as consultant in all 
corrective exercises; 

4. To certify as to physical fit- 
ness for participation in in- 
terscholastic and intramural 
athletic competition ; 

b. To treat any serious emergency 
cases; 

c. To be considered as an associate 
of the chairman of the depart- 
ment of Health Education; 

d. To supervise, in cooperation with 

` the swimming teacher, pool sani- 
tation; 

2. That either a Dentist or Den- 
tal Hygienist be licensed by the 
Board of Examiners for each 
school. 

a. To make semi-annual oral in- 
spections of each pupil; 

b. To make recommendations for 
follow-up. 

3. That a nurse or a teacher of 
Home-Nursing, or both, be as- 
signed to each school on full time. 
a. To assist the physician; 

b. To aid in follow-up of remedi- 
able defects; 

c. To help teach Hygiene; 

d. For First-Aid and emergencies. 
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(Many more duties could be 
added to this schedule.) 
4. That the codperation of the lo- 
cal hospitals be solicited with a 
view to aid in the correction of 
remediable defects such as: 
a. Dental. 
b. Surgical. 
c. Therapeutical. 


This service is to be extended, 
gratis, to those in need. For those 
who could afford to pay moderate 
fees, the proposed “Children’s 
Hour”! set-up would suffice. Those 
pupils having family physicians 
would avail themselves of their 
services. 

5. With the above set-up func- 


tioning we could have 
a. A uniform city-wide medical ex- 


amination. 





1 The services of several doctors in 
each school district are enlisted, forming 
a panel for each section. This panel 
treats cases of remedial defects at clinic 
rates thus relieving the already overbur- 
dened hospitals. Prominent doctors have 
signified their willingness to codperate 
in the New York County. The set-up at 
present is for New York County only. 


> j 


b. A uniform Medical 
card for the City, 
c. A uniform Medica] exam} 

i 
pil. 
6. That examination be 
for promotion and tha E 
of remediable defects be 


for graduation. Fequired 


CONCLUSION 
It is the belief of th 


pupils entering high 

have been aiie. mi r 
prior to admission to the seat 
ary school; that these conditions 
can be avoided by adequate medi. 


cal and dental care during the ele. — 


mentary school days; that adequate 
medical and dental service in the 
high schools would alleviate much 
of the unnecessary burden placed 
upon the home, community, teacher 


quired 
r Emoya] i 
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each 
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Eoi € Writer 7 
the majority of defects foun dE j 


and child because of the prevalence 


of remediable defects. 
each chool should have adequate 


facilities for periodic health exam- 


ination and follow-up, the latter 


being of paramount importance. - 


UPILS AT 


REPORT ON PHYSICAL CONDITION OF PU NNEX 
HAAREN HIGH SCHOOL PRE-AVIATION | 


FEBRUARY 1 TO DECEMBER 23, 


1936 


TABLE I 


MEDICAL REPORT 


i Sprin Fall T 
1st eri 1st Termers 2nd Termers a" 3 A 
1 296 : 
417 629 


RECITE nanan “ 389 
No. examined in 
school. sumenani ‘i 






Including students on “X” reg 
2 Pupils examined in the spring term. 
2 Totals for the fall term only. 
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pe 3 (87 5%) 36 ( 6.970) 64 (9 
wnarenrnined 16.8%) 355 (87.5%) 36&251 (96.9%) 642 (90%) 

Ad N ' examined i 02 99 22 223 
ee a 197 256 14 467 
pee fects- ipii 279 383 16 661 
w of corrected 18 11 3 32 

defects . —aabgnaesesesteess® 

ils free from defects. l 
ms oF Pils faving some defect, not including visual or dental. 
5 Num 


TABLE 2 
DENTAL REPORT 


ETT ll 


——,_____234 (60.2%) 294 (70.5%) 284 (96%) 578 (81%) 


No. examined m ) 
sot 54 (65.8%) 198 (67.4%) 189 (66.5 O) 387 (67%) 
na nee oig 39 (16.7%) 27 (9.2%) 26 (9.15%) 53 (9.17%) 
No, under Care.. 21 (8.97%) 41 (14%) 54 (19%) 95 (16.4%) 
TABLE 3 
VISUAL REPORT 
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No. examined „s. 389 382 ~ 290 
No. correct with 

ae 33 45 >F ie 97 
No. defective „u.s... 59 53 18 71 
No. corrected „sss. 17 34 13 47 
No. uncorrected ........ 42° 17 5 24 








6 
| Many of these were corrected during the summer vacation. 


SAMUEL B. GOLDBERG. 


Pre-Aviation Annex, Haaren High School. 


INTEGRATION OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STUDIES 


N oe Secondary Di- 

rar National Education 
s a initiated the survey 
Studie on of Secondary School 
q termine . intention was to 
tion anq int € amount of correla- 
ario, “gration existing among 
e ue i subjects and within 
tior Hi „0 the unior and Se- 

School curricula. 





The following statements consti- 
tute the writer's interpretation to 
a questionnaire, submitted to him 
by the national chairman of the 
physical Education Committee. 


STATEMENT | 
Secondary education in American 
society within recent years has wit- 





1 Lack of space prohibits its inclusion, 
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nessed a grea er evolution toward 

the “individual” than at any other 
time in history. The contemporary 
vanguard of education is increas- 
ingly concerned with positive steps 
toward enriching the lives of boys 
and girls through such national, 
social, and economic goals as a 
better biological endowment, a 
realization of physical and mental 
security, a greater participation in 
culture, and a greater practice in 
codperativeness, good sportsman- 
ship, fair play.? 

The modern program of school 
health and physical education is 
fundamentally a method.? In com- 
mon with other methods it aims to 
guide the pupil in making harmo- 
nious adjustments to his immediate 
and probable future life and en- 
vironment. 

The three administrative divi- 
sions of our welfare program must 
naturally deal with the normal 
growth and optimum development 
of the whole child.5 The School 
Health Service and Supervision ac- 
tivity, through its functions and 
program of Health Examinations 
and follow-up, First Aid and Safety 
Provisions, School Sanitation, and 
Healthful School Living, etc., ac- 
quaints the child and his parents 





2See “Social and Economic Goals for 
America,” Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association. January, 1934. 

75. C. Staley, The Curriculum in 
Sports. W. B. Saunders Co., 1935, 
page 104. 

‘John Dewey, Democracy and Educa- 
tion. Macmillan, 1932. 

6 See Fourth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the N.E.A. 
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rected Physical Activity. Through 
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total-body activities, it is prims 
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organic vigor and pera. Be: 
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freedom work, emotional control, 
a hip, shows the im- 
ee skills through 
oa lopment of habits of safety 
i fog of student leader con- 
= and makes many valuable 
i tributions to the physically atyp- 
i upil through its individual 


health training program. 
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STATEMENT 2 


- A school curriculum must ever 


remain dynamic if it wishes to con- 
tinue as a potential productive 
force. Especially must this be true 
in a mature democratic society.8 In 
the secondary school curriculum of 
today we usually find the tradi- 
tional fields of English, science, 
and the social sciences. No doubt, 
these have undergone numerous 
alterations and adaptations, but not 
enough to keep abreast of the 
emerging needs and ever-changin 

realities of contem life. Fae 
ais porary life.® The 
Latin) nguages (Greek and 
pes Kii Ma oe for all, 
Deo ml . ost been eliminated 
ne las‘) whereas the mod- 


a 

Fay ä Social Trends in the United 
Research C S. Report of the President's 
New Ommittee on Social Trends. 


ork; ; 
8 pa Graw: Hil] Book Com: 


furnishes “tbiograph 

Will met an excellent Coo in pean 

in Perio rh rs after a ong and ex ne 

bee to may: « forma education, he ‘had 

int Came d education, splendid as 

h B e day of Julies Paring me to 
* alr Hence tn ia 





j 


ern -Languages (French, Span- 
ish, German, Italian, and Hebrew) 
seem to be gaining in popularity 
in some schools while losing in 
others. Commercial subjects, voca- 
tional subjects, home economics, 


. music, art, and health, physical 


education, recreation, and safety 
education once considered “fads, 
frills, and foibles,” now have been 
generally accepted by thoughtful 
educators. 

It should be remembered that 
regardless of what is put into a 
course of study, the teacher is the 
curriculum. Only under the direc- 
tion of intelligent, courageous su- 
pervisors and teachers, usually 
found in our best schools, is it 
realized that an integrated curricu- 
lum represents an attitude of mind, 
a philosophy rather than rules or 


orders set down in print. That 
attitude is shown by the desire and , 


intention to teach youth what they 
really need to enable them, in this 
streamlined era, to live their lives 
harmoniously and happily.1° 
Technological developments, with 
labor - saving devices, improved 
means of transportation, and body 
comforts are making the need for 
muscular development less and 
less. More and more surveys indi- 
cate that in adulthood, especially 
during middle and later life, there 
is a great increase in diseases of 
the heart, the blood vessels, and 





Thomas H. Briggs, Secondary Edu- 
cation, pages 252-88, Macmillan, 1933. 
See also The Great Investment, p. 46. 
Harvard University Press, 1930. 
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kidneys, This biological degenera- 
tion is probably due partly to our 
sedentary mode of living. Profes- 
sor Tyler reminds us that exercise 
suited to the individual’s need 
brings beneficial effects; it stimu- 
lates growth and development.” 

No thinking individual will deny 
that health and physical education 
through its modern three-fold pro- 
gram does not make a distinct and 
concrete contribution. 

Why do not boards of education 
and administrators provide more 
Opportunities necessary for abun- 
dant living? Why do they not, for 
the so-called “teachers of facts,” 
provide the wholesome environ- 
ment necessary for the realization 
and wholesale application of these 
facts. The field of health and phys- 
ical education must act as the hub 
of the wheel and have for its 
spokes the remainder of the sub- 
ject family in the secondary cur- 
riculum. 

In any society there is always 
need for integrated personalities,!* 
particularly in our society which is 
characterized by constant change, 
economic insecurity, and inequality 
of opportunity. There is sufficient 
evidence to show that mental dis- 
orders and personal disintegrations 
are on the increase. This is a chal- 
Jenge to education. The health and 
physical education program assists 





1G, M. Tyler, Growth and Educa- 
tion. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 


07. Chapter II. 
a 7, H. Kilpatrick and others: The 


Educational Frontier, pp. 290-93, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1933. 
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ities for . 
trai ning, 


The writer knows of only one 
attempt with unified courses. Th. 
is the experiment of William N 
Learned with superior high sha 
students, in the schools of Penn. 
sylvania. This has been described 
in part in a reprint entitled “Cred. 
its’ vs. Education, and issued by. 
the Associated Academic Principals 
of the State of New York (1933). 
\ A 
STATEMENT 4 = 

Some attempts have been made 
to correlate health and physical 
education with other fields. si 
usefulness of these attempts i 

ide and joy of He 
shown by the pride the expeti 
pupils participating ', usiasm 
ments by the increas? © a petet 
and interest of the class af E 


results obtained. 
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and accomplishments. 


Fach committee member should 


: be held responsible for a particular 
dement in the program, such as 
courses of study, classroom pro- 


objects, pupil difficulties, teacher 


; dificulties, and so on. 


Student committees and class 


leaders may be called upon to 
assist. After a reasonable time, the 
National Committee should report 


on the findings and suggest the 


next steps, 


STATEMENT 6 
Teachers of health and physical 


| education have had a difficult time 
pn the classroom. In the main, this 


a due to the huge class- 

fg ent Classes are as- 
for hygiene in the audi- 
a> in the lunchroom, and on 
I ermnasium floor), the large 
A ; (from 50 pupils and up), 
à of Equipment (no visual 

; ae Models, and text- 
the p> We lack of preparation on 
lek of a many teachers and the 
tace p, ` SSToom teaching experi- 
en, y Part of many chair- 
has also ee of the pupil 
} Breat factor. Pupils 


too often look upon their teacher 
of hygiene as a coach. The latter 
too frequently walks into the class- 
room with his sweater on, sits on 
the desk, and looks upon his ‘‘sub- 
ject” as do his pupils, ‘‘as just a 
minor which comes once a week.” 

Slowly these difficulties are be- 
ing overcome. Teachers are becom- 
ing more professional-minded.!8 It 
seems almost trite to say that better 
preparation, vitalized instruction 
and continuous in-service ‘training 
yield a corresponding improvement 
on the part of pupils. Enthusiasm 
begets enthusiasm. Wherever ad- 
ministrators see the difference, they 
usually codperate more. 

The writer has found that by 
putting in about two extra hours 
each day after school, he can over- 
come some of the present-day difh- 
culties and realize some of his ob- 
jectives. 


STATEMENT 7 

By and large, administrators lack 
a “health positive point of view.” 
The period allotted to health and 
physical education is usually the 
happy dumping period. Some of 
our activity classes have 80 boys, 
while other classes have 380. These 
classes are programmed nearly al- 
ways without regard to the pupils’ 
lunch periods. Departments of 
health and physical education are 
allotted invariably —_ insufficient 
equipment, facilities, time, and 





"P: W., l Cox and F. E. Long. 
Principles of Secondary Education, page 
7. D. C. Heath and Company. 1932. 
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space. Seldom are we construc- 
tively observed and supervised. We 
are greatly under-manned. We still 
are frowned upon frequently as 
‘just gym teachers.” 
Some of these administrative 
difficulties (there are very many 
more than the writer has men- 
tioned) can easily be overcome at 
this time, while others cannot. But, 
not until administrators see that a 
program of regimented calisthenics 
or mass gymnastics or indiscrimi- 
nate games for all students (irre- 
spective of their needs and differ- 
ences) is a futile one, will the cur- 
riculum in school health and physi- 
cal education move in the right 
direction. Does it not seem strange 
for a so-called successful adminis- 
trator who talks about his interest 
_ in the child and accepts the truth 
that education is for the whole 
child, to permit his school to offer 


a curriculum of sș 


tud ies 
fear, tenseness, 


and fee 


for the failing pu 


the a g8gressive, th 


stable, or the discouraged? 


STATEMENT 8 

The new emphasis in hea] 
cation can easily justif 
improvement of the 
ing and in better 5 
pils. To assure to each boy the full 


est possible Opportunity to on J 
e 


into fruitful contact with constru 
tive social living, ' 


must share in the task. 
M. DONALD ÁDOLPH. 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 


THE OLD-TYPE TEST IN MODERN 
LANGUAGES AND THE NEW 


The new-type test seems to have 
taken such hold in the field of 
modern language instruction that a 
test need only be labeled old-type 
to be condemned as not being ob- 
jective, or scientific, or modern; 
and yet one may wonder whether 
the old-type test is inherently as 
bad as its present disrepute would 
lead one to. believe. 


Let me, for the sake of com- 
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parison, put dow 


tion, of the Greenberg E aa 
test for junior high s¢ e 


D. Wood, “New i Modern 
with New-Typé pia 
|, PO 


ments es 
Language Tests, '”' 
cor Bi the America? ioe 1a 
‘a Committees 09 f; 
A the American Cou 
French Test Form B): 





at tefle l | 

ania that ope to i 

pil, the sh BS | 
emotionalj Pi, 


y itself in p 
manner of liy | 
ehavior of a 


all agenci | 
society—the family, the dadi k À 
library, the newspaper, the rid | 
the cinema, the theatre, the vor | 
shop, the playground, the settle. 
ment house, and all the rest— 


n some items from 
e 
Part III, French Grammar comp” 


0 ted 


1. 
7. 


50. 
8. 
13. 

j. 
42. 
46. 
29. 
11. 
44 


24. 
21. 
45, 
28. 


the pen-knife. (..---------- ) le canif. 
et a feat with each meal. Je mange (............ ) à chaque 
as. 

I i go at once. TOA meee Ja 

He gives me the papers. (assan ) les papiers. 

These flowers are beautiful. (.---.-. soon ) sont jolies. 

Bring me the others. Apportez-moi —— j. 

[ am sure you are wrong. Je suis sir que vous (............ he 

We go there frequently. Nous y allons (............ k 
‘ What do you say? ' EnS ). | 

] speak to the children. [30-7 ) enfants. 

[I am well. ( -22220000 ): 

Because he was ill. (...--------- ) était malade. 

The weather is fine. (------------ De | 

Did they sell their house?  (........---- ) leur maison? 

Do you live in the green house? Demeurez-vous dans (............ i. 


Now this test, it is clear, af- great discrimination upon any 


fords 


a means of measuring ob- weak spot: this is known as its 


— jectively fifteen distinct bits of the diagnostic value. 
student's knowledge of French 


Let me now present an (hypo- 


grammar, and, since each item con- thetical) old-type test with the 


l 
tains 


only a single point, the usual directions: ‘Translate into 


teacher can put his finger with French.” 


A, 


1. Give me/some bread/at once. 


2. He gives me/these flowers/and the others. 
. You are wrong/frequently. 

. What do you say/to the children? 

I am well/because/the weather is fine. 

- Did they sell/the green house? 


ON ww Ow 


The rea i i 
der will notice, of it is not as discerning in its diag- 


Course, that 


Ply attanges 
identical fif 


Pear 


th ne 
Nothing e first test, omitting 


flr test sim- nosis, and why it should cost from 
an iee form the eight to ten times as much as the 
and word f S, item for first to print and to correct over 
in or word, that ap- a period of years (op. cit. p. 311). 

The advocate of the new-type 


Words; ti „adding only two test may protest that the juxta- 
w l ask in a “children,” position of two or three items 
, $ Second test good faith why gives rise to a new entity, the 
Jast as objecti cannot be marked sentence, which is bigger than the 





ecti 
vely as the first, why sum of its parts. I merely sug- 
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the criti and fragmentary y Ysa i fhe reader feel that the relevance and for economy of the 

himself whetherthis is so in the me “y Situation ae require the particu- student’s A i attention? And 
examples above: whether, for ex- ace ty pone 0 Of the “0! xt in which they appear; is there anything in the context of 
y ee > ci p cont’ three” applies with Spe- sentences like these that gives 


ample, the two items “you are th ; 
m A vantage that it Ke the ‘ g forty- 
wrong” and “frequently” contain concer th jateness to “siden tita Tade, ANNES i ADAE 
























student’s attentior ti ‘is 
anything beyond these very two on l on to. ge tT five” : 
4 items, or present greater difficulty Po int to be tested, thar a _S 4 Ugh that “sells” pare ia acnew-type itest tian a an old: 
p when arranged horizontally than E. well? Can B be matched 19 PEN, do they differ from 
; B ee "uence ee oul of purpose, for strict Wie 
expressions, and’ other semantic 4 21. The weather is me Ceo )- 
» 29. What do you Say: ( --------2-=- ) . 








units that contain a meaning over | ume; > thaguaeg : 
and above the sum of the indi- items can be A 44, Iam well. Je (------------ ). 
vidual words of which they are Might it not be retorted that it 
composed, and it is precisely in js the new-type test that intro- 
these cases that the old-type test duces a mass of irrelevant ma- such simple items into context? 
can claim superiority, for it seems terial that takes the student's time Why all the apparatus*? But 
to be testing connected sentences and attention to no purpose? If, when the questions are presented 
and continuous discourse such as as it is obvious, the examiner thus unencumbered, cannot a 
pe OE TSE t be called up on pe pi know vaa a greater number be presented and 
O e ae an even better sampling made? I 


to use in real life, whereas ‘the | pr ‘ts > 
| ri Le three” and “quickly” in French, 
why not say forthwith, with the ask these questions in all sincerity 


new-type ‘test seems to be pre mt re camples 
ing the student with an- i ‘eae : 
VE oldtype test, “Translate into and with no desire to be captious. 


20. There are forty tree students a in the cla 


French: ‘forty-three’, and ‘quick- 
ly ”? What is gained by putting 















*Note: I cannot keep from giving an illustration of the obliqueness of some of 


élèves dans la va Bin... , 

| classe. ON ee ae these tests, taken from The American Council Alpha French Test, Part I—Form A, 
23. They have eighty-five bor ks, ; Ils Ill: I add, for comparison, a test of the old kind. 

NEW-TYPE OLD-TYPE 


33. Take the other one. Prenez (.....-.-----) 
33, Come quicdly. Venez (A i 
37. We are going home. — yo a ) 


p m. 
In ga plats of the underscored words, write on the Translate into French: 
ed line at the right the proper possessive adjec- 1. his sister 
ve (mon, son, etc.): 2. their lessons 
Je connais la soeur de Pierre 


leçons d 
vm Shif CONS des petits garcons Enaisi 
ift the tense of the following verbs and write ‘the Translate into French: 





OPrerr er 


a), They left ealt, lis aO Ge OS 


E., ames viennent à l'heure. Past indefinite 
s 
Ps the advocate of the sing! continuous scale for all stu- 


45. Did they sell their house? (...-.----- .) I leur - maisor peen for in the same person and number as in he buys 
46. We go there frequently. Nous y allons | fe I Pie ‘ she would be able 
50. I shall go at once. J'irai (........---- E our at le faire, UE Eto pala: a 

. By i . Ces wallons plus au bois. Conditional 


Let the reader honestly ask him- 
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self what nexus we destroy when Sry | 
we merely ask the student to eo sae ee are callin that a will now maintain 
“Translate into French:” a a Vantage : E ook its principal ad- 
B. 1. forty-three tle wy that it is stand. 

that it constitutes a 


2. eighty-five 
3. the other 


> 3, f Lry: f 
54 i = oe, Da 5 
ee 


dents in all grades of French, 1 
can only remind him by way of 
an answer that the standardization 
of a test is an entirely extrinsic 
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consideration, that it is not a vit- 

tue of the test, but of the group 

of experimenters and testers that 
went to the trouble of standardiz- 
ing it, and that there is every pre- 
sumption .that the same distin- 
guished group of investigators 
could Jay down norms just as use- 
ful and just as scientifically con- 
structed on the basis of an old- 
type test. The Trabue composi- 
tion scale, by which an entire com- 
position is graded, and the suc- 
cess of comparable items in the 
Standford-Binet are significant in 
this connection. 

Parts I and II of this test, being 
multiple choice tests, are open, 
among other pedagogical, objec- 
tions,* to the objection that there 
is no way to distinguish between 
a guess and knowledge. Thus, 
31% gave the correct answer to 
item II, 28: Un bonne fsic} qui 
passe sa vie sur un bateau s’appelJe 
—1. un voisin 2. un matelot 
3. un médecin 4. un oncle 5. un 
neveu; although the misprint made 

. this sentence practically unintellig- 
ible. But if the items in Part I 
were of the completion or recall 
type this part of the test would be 
identical with the old-fashioned 





*In spite of Henmon’s vigorous 
defense of the multiple choice type 
(Experiments and Studies in Modern 
Language Teaching, Coleman, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1934, p. 212; cf. 
Achievement Tests in Modern Foreign 
Languages, Macmillan, 1930, p. 9 ff), 
the presentation of several incorrect 
items constitutes a serious objection in 
view of the claim made that the new- 
type test is a valuable teaching device; 
vide infra. 
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vocabulary test, 
Part II, a Valuable ang. 
ous test of comprehensio Deni 


= 
. 


to the criticism that be is Open 
often involve not mere TEStion, 
hension, but also “OMpre, 


&eneral ; 
gence, general and , = Intel], 


mation, and, occasional. infor, 
a : all : 
tıcation or perspicacity wik SOphis. 
to the intention of respeg ` 
the Questi 
Thus, the student on. 
may thoroy 
understand the question and hly 
choose an “incorrect” answa TAA 
example, he may believe that x 
capital of France is the Sèina e 
that the apple is a vegetable ai 
than a fruit (3), that English is 
the language spoken in Paris (8). 
hs mei 
e may not know that wool comes 
from the sheep (48); he may 
know that Robert is 12 years old — 
and is three years older than 
Jeanne, and still conclude, mis- — 
takenly, that Jeanne is 15 years old 
(21); he may prefer to say that 
snow is useless rather than white, © 
for why should the examiner ask 
such a simple question? (6), that 
the sky is white when the weather 
i nd 
is fine (11), Qt ç is fearless 
man among thieve 9): he 
rather than in danger (27) 
good reason 0 sy 


may have k (15); 
Sunday 1s ama it Ht parlor 


that beds are 
and in the 
leaves are ary 
(26), that young 
precious stones rather | 
t a man a 
(49), that eis danger ad 


to the poor $ pd that 
than generous (9) 98 


kitchen (18) 

in the mas. 
‘dren PF r 

than joy 








that the honest - 


ives to the poot 
very wise. 


è to 
(56) t in the least mean 

a these accidental faults 

inp the valuable type an eee 

a atained in Part II; I sim- 

jon CO y they were ac- 


nder wh 
W s0 uncritically when the 
ce 


nos straight-forward hy brow 
piguous means of testing comp 
pension is tO ask for the meaning 
of the passage in English. Who 
of us has not, time and again, 
found that students could answer 
vey intelligently in the foreign 
hnguage by simple addition or 
conversion, and still have an en- 
tirely incorrect notion of the mean- 
ing of the passage? And I ask 
again why such devious and haz- 
adous devices were preferred to 
the direct and searching and de- 
dsive way of translation. 
lf I am answered that this new 
ype of question is preferred be- 
ause, with its preponderance of 
the foreign language, it constitutes 
tho 4 ir device and 
oF learnin l d ted p 
A H l- ditional expressions 
Tm . at his apperceptive 
Svan ae Neel whether this 
v x oa raa 
to : the test is 
determine upon a final rating, 


of an iis 
achiey 
. “ment score, or a plac 


On Se me OF & percentile rank. 
W acco Whole, | believe that 
Of the nts for the great vogue 


; , new. 
. E t type test į : 
. Very well with is that it falls 


certain tenets of 


the direct methods of instruction, 
namely, that English should be 
eliminated as far as possible and 
that the foreign language be made 
the vehicle of instruction. Looked 
at from this point of view it is no 
more surprising that the new-type 
test is in favor now than that the 
older grammar-translation method 
preferred the translation tests, and 
that the reading method prefers to 
test by comprehension of para- 
graps, and that the “intensive” 
method chooses translation from 
English into the foreign language 
and composition; in other words, 
it is possible that a greater or 
smaller part of the value of the 
new-type test may not be intrinsic, 
but may be contingent upon the ac- 
ceptance of a particular method- 
ology. A fuller discussion of this 
question is beyond the scope of 
the present article. 

The point of this article is, in 
brief, that each type of test has 
advantages in some situation to 
which it is especially appropriate 
for some reason or other, and that 
we should bend our energies with 
open minds toward determining 
what these advantages and those 
situations are; that a well-thought- 
out test of the old type is prob- 
ably not a whit less efficacious than 
a well-thought-out test of the new, 
just as a technically faulty test of 
one type is as infructuous and un- 
enlightening as one of the other; 
but that to accept uncritically and 
unwittingly one type of test be- 
cause it is advocated by one school 
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and condemn another because it is 
favored by another—and, in par- 
ticular, to genuflect before one type 
of test because of a peculiar typo- 


HIGH 


GERMAN ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS: 

A PANORAMA * 

Brasses, woodwinds, and gut and 
steel strings trembled on a great 
D-chord for four measures. Over 
all, the tympani beat a steady, hys- 
terical thunder. Then — crash! 
crash! crash!—and the symphonic 
season was over. 

The critics went away to write. 
And among other things to con- 
sider the new conductor's merits 
as a program-maker. 

“Program - making?” — in the 
world of music this’ function has 
been brought to its highest de- 
velopment. In selecting and ar- 
ranging the pieces to be per- 
formed the conductor or the re- 
citalist must give close study to 
the principles of preparation, con- 
trast, climax, and dénouement. 

There is a lesson in this for the 
teacher who is preparing a pro- 
gram for a club or the general 
assembly—and more to the point, 
a German program. Any one 
who has observed school entertain- 





4In connection with the prospective 
revision of a book on assembly pro- 
grams a survey was made on the subject 
of foreign-language programs in this 
country and abroad. Correspondence was 
initiated with more than two hundred 
teachers, administrators, and service bu- 
reaux. This article presents high lights 
of the study for German. 
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graphical arran gement _ . 


worthy of our Profession UA 


High School of as STOcK 


and Art, 
POINTS 


ment work must hay 
by the number of 
which programs fail ¢ 
in spite of the fact t 
composed of elements 
sidered separately, 

quality. These failur 


€ been Struck 
Mstances ; 
O Catch hold 
hat they ar 


: € 
which, con- 
are of hi 


T of the Mmaterial—y 
first two programs selected illus- 
trate not only well chosen ma. 
terial, but also its canny arrange- 
ment to make a well balanced 
whole. 


This one, sent by Professor 
Schlossmacher, was — 
given by the Studenten Verbindung — 


Stephan J. 


Germania of Dartmouth College: 


O Tannenbaum—Gemeinsams : 


Lied 


Begruessungsrede des Praesiden- 


ten der Germania 


W eihnachtsle gende (À. 

von Gaudy) ON 

O du froehliche—Gemeins™” 
Lied E- 

Der Traum (Hoffmann vo 
lersleben) 7 

Der erste yy eihnachtsehord ( 
Moeller) 

Floetensolo = 

Es ist ein Reis mp 
Gemeinsames Lie 








es mi ‘ 
been avoided by a more i 4 


“program-making.” The 3 


Freiin 4 


a Se 2 


q auf der rauhen Alp 
pl. Ab schlossmacher ) 

(5. yy (Ernst von Wilden- 
yer’ _-Sprechchor der Mit- 
a r Conversationsklas- 


„der de 
W di 2i und 51 


me postelspiel (Max Mell) 
Ny yessung der Vertreter der 
4 „nzoesischen, Spanischen, 
w Italienischen Vereine an 
Dartmouth College 
Guen Abend, gu? Nacht— 
Gemeinsames Lied = 
Here there is to be noted first 
of all the skillful placement of 
music—at the beginning and the 
end, and liberally throughout, es- 
pecially after more serious matter 
ach as a talk or a play. Second- 
ly, the possibility of greater va- 
riety in instrumental music is sug- 
gested by the flute solo. (Even 
high schools could present typical 
music for brass instruments—either 
solo or in groups). Another no- 
table feature (again, not beyond 
the high school range) is the 
horal speaking developed out of 
classroom work, 


= Any one who has observed a 


a pm Weihnachts-Feier may 
T = no other academic event 
Fid ` commencement) has a 
Ea motional effect on the par- 

a e nostalgic beauty of 
Eee pa rituals is rein- 

ae t € deep-seated native 
vill s with the holiday. It 
some amiss, then, to notice 
tival, er treatments of this fes- 


Dr, 
Meyer Krakowski sends the 


next example from the Deutscher 
Verein of Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege: 
Begruessung 
Gemeinsames Lied: O du froeh- 
liche 
ı Musikvortrag: Um den Weih- 
nachtsbaum, bearbeitet von 
T. M. Tobani—Streichquar- 
tett 
Gesang: 
(a) Das Christkind von Peter 
Cornelius 
(b) Die Hirten von Peter 
Cornelius 
Gemeinsames Lied: Stille Nacht 


Vorderhaus und  Hinterbaus, 

Weihnachtsbild in 1 Akt, von 
Carl Siber 

Ansprache 

Weihnachtslieder: 


(a) Hebe deine Augen auf, 
Terzett aus “Elias,” 
von Mendelssohn 

(b) Wiegenlied von Brahms 

(c) Stille Nacht (solo) 

Gemeinsames Lied: O Tannen- 
baum 
Geselliges Beisammensein und 
_ Tanz—Musik vom Tiroler und 
Bayern Orchester 
Gemeinsames Lied: Muss i denn 
This last is certainly a richly 
varied and satisfying program, with 
its string quartet, its chorus of 
feminine voices singing Mendels- 
sohn and Brahms, and its folk- 
dancing. Dr. Krakowski adds in 
a letter, “A German atmosphere 
prevails throughout the entire eve- 
ning. This is made the occasion 
of a ‘family festival,’ being open 
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to parents and other relatives of 

members of the club... . It is 

also made the occassion of a re- 
union with the alumni of the 
club.” 

Another outline for a Christmas 

sketch is drawn from a program 
of the Folk Festival Council. The 
scene is a home in Thuringia. 
According to custom, the children 
put their shoes on the window 
sill on St. Nicholas’ Day, Decem- 
ber 7. Then the curtain is low- 
ered to show the passage of time, 
and it rises on the same home on 
Christmas eve. Music and the 
Weihnachtsglocken are heard as the 
parents are trimming the Christ- 
mas tree. The children troop in, 
and shortly afterward the Weih- 
nachtsmann enters. The young- 
sters address him in the traditional 
jingle, telling him that they have 
been good children, and he dis- 
tributes their rewards. Now car- 
olers are heard approaching, and 
at last those within the house join 
the singers in O Tannenbaum, O 
du froehliche, and Stille Nacht. 

This last program, needless to 
say, is especially suitable for 
younger students. 

Of the original dramatic scripts 
received, three contained in the 
Bunte Bogen of Washington Irv- 
ing High School, New York City, 
were of special distinction. These 
plays, Grosses Geschaeft,, Der Dich- 
ter, and Immensee (a dramatiza- 
tion of the novel) show an un- 
usual theater-sense and ready com- 
mand of unstilted German, Miss 
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Dorothea Eltzner 
this work, exp 
method of 
presentation: 
v ik eae Custom k et 
ittees prepa ti 
in the filles 2 T Blay 
each member of the fe PPh 
with a copy of one of K 
plays we happen to kares = 
muss Heiraten, Eigensinn i a 
zettsreise. Size of C 


= the Spo 
preparing Plays A f 
Or 


Co 


usually equivalent to Dumber of 
of fi: 


actors in the play. Ip 
comm 
tee, without teacher's aid, ie | 
pupils shorten and simplify th 
play, assign Parts and rehearse | 
I attend one—at most two. 
hearsals. The girls then pre. 
sent the play at a club Meeting, 
If they do well, we arrange to 
let them give it in assembly 
Sometimes rival casts study the 
play, and the club votes on the 
group that does best. The wir 
ner then presents the play in 
assembly. i” 
Another play, In: the Beri 
Thiergarten by Hubert Shands 
comes from the South. This re 
containing both English and 5 
man, tells the story of an Am 
can girl’s flirtation with p he 
man, which is eae te scent. 
latter’s fiancée arrives 0^ i- 
Those interested ee L. ollege 
marily for parn inquiries to 
grade) may @ rkman of State 
Dean Colley P r p Hatti 
Teachers College, 
Mississippi. 
A lively $ 





com Langley High 
through the 


8 
’ of Miss Hattie McCon- 
cout) d Miss Fretts. The fol- 
aN es are include 


owing P e Restaurant” from 
a“ zes ım sge 
ae Life, by Philip S. 


an Moritz by William 
pa en as a pantomime 


Busch (giv 
with reading done by one 
n at the side of the 


perso 
stage) 

5 ata (dramatized and 
produced by members of the 


German Club) y 

Rotkaeppchen (translated toto 
German rhyme by individual 
club members and drama- 
tized) 

“Der neue Hut” from Kenn- 
gott’s Kleine Geschichten 

A German in America (an orig- 
inal dialogue by two members 
of the German Club) 

Nursery rhymes. (As a project 
the class translated the rhymes 
into German and dramatized 
them for an assembly pro- 
gram. Several readers gave 
the lines in German from 
memory while the actors per- 
formed with suitable costumes 
and scenery.) 

a a Eichholzer, head of 

Way i at Broad- 
Rives a hint at Broadway, Towa, 
taining pro me 3 highly enter- 
worked a 9 ... the girls 
And die affeeklatsch’ Tt) 
Middle Ww more idea from the 

“st: “The recently or- 





ganized school German band is to 
give a program of German folk 
songs at this week's assembly.” 
(From Miss Emma F. Zur Mueh- 
len, Union High School, Grand 


Rapids, Michigan.) 


A program on German food 
suggests itself. Against a back- 
drop that consists of a magnified 
German menu there may be drama- 
tizations and talks on the peculiar- 
ties of the German cuisine, the 
reasons for its distinctive nature, 
some famous cooks, some famous 
dishes, primitive German cook- 
ing, etc. For the remainder of 
the program it may be remem- 
bered that music and German food 
have always gone naturally to- 
gether. Some information re- 
quired for this program may be 
obtained from articles in the fol- 
lowing magazines: Saturday Even- 
ing Post, March 31, 1928; Living 
Age, February 6, 1926; Better 
Homes and Gardens, March, 1931. 

Finally, it is of interest to 
notice the extra-curricular work 
of a distinguished foreign school— 
Oundle School in Northampton- 
shire, England. (H. G. Wells's 
son studied here.) Mr. Hugo 
Candwell writes as follows: 

“We have had _ twenty-minute 
talks on such subjects as German 
drama . . . Lectures on foreign 
travels, illustrated by lantern slides, 
are frequently introduced into the 
programme in order to develop a 
desire to travel and an_ interest 
in the life and civilisation of other 

These lectures, deliv- 
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ered sometimes in English and 

sometimes in the foreign language, 

have illustrated parts of Spain and 

France and Sweden. We have 

also had short talks from boys on 

their experiences, during the holi- 

days, in Brittany, Austria, etc... . 

The best of these talks was il- 

lustrated by a silent film made by 

the boy himself.” 

Mr. Candwell mentions a school 
production of Till Exlenspiegels 
Ausfahrt and remarks, “But of all 
the senior activities the most val- 
uable apart from the actual pro- 
duction of a foreign play, is reci- 
tation or the acting of short 
scenes.” Scenes may be taken from 
such plays as Die Journalisten or 
Minna von Barnhelm. A sense of 
the value of this work is reiterated: 
“We are most anxious that the dra- 
matic work and recitation should 
continue to form part of the pro- 
grammes of both [junior and 
senior] societies as it not only 
improves the oral work of the 
performers but also produces a 
realisation that a foreign language 
is a vehicle for ideas.” 

Further, 

“Gramophone evenings are very 
popular. Copies of the words 
of German, French or Spanish 
songs are duplicated and dis- 
tributed and great enthusiasm can 
be aroused by a judicious selec- 
tion of songs (mostly German) 
and dramatic readings . . . a wire- 
less evening listening in to for- 
eign stations might prove as 
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popular as a gramo 
ing.” 

Of course English 
the Continent Opens 
sibilities in “wireless” and 
talks. But with the devel ay 
of radio education the k a 
these advantages at least a 
equalized here in Atea “al 

ARTHUR Mı 
Boys High School. 7 


NTON, 


SPECIAL HISTORY 


In James Madison High Schoo] 


ho 
Phone Even. 


Special pos. 4 


we have special history classes ina 


both Modern European and Amer. 
can History. 
lected on the basis of their good 
record and intelligent interest in 
the first term of Modern Euro- 
pean History. The course is con- 
ducted with preparation for col- 
lege work as one of the main ob- ; 
jectives. 
is a combination of class and 
library sessions. The teacher who 
conducts this class is allowed full 
liberty to formulate problems and 
projects as he desires. Last term 
I experimented with the following 
ideas and I feel that I aroue 
some genuine interest among 
members of the class. i 
I explained to the ain 
preparation for on ‘abit of 
history requires, first, ree othe! 
reading and consulting a not 
that the text book. list © books 
give the students 4 
but allowed 


m bee 
e i con: 
through the books out jibrary 


ks 


Students are ge. 


The outstanding feature 


n 


nS ure i 
W ss real leas 
pel the 


= ence courses. 


ed to them that 
n browsing 
: “feel” of a book. 
4 earning he indi idual student 


e i knows 
By 4 favorite or two, yet 
e time tha sche 
ecessitates familiarity 


I tried to vary 
problem. For 
le, I stressed the value of 
; in historical research and 
ect that required just 
f numbers and fig- 
wes and the juggling them about 
in order to reach a conclusion. 
Į also tried to point out the mis- 
lading effects that figures pro- 
duce. The students were then given 
in opportunity to apply the “scien- 
ifc attitude of mind” about which 
they learned so much in their sci- 
The growth of 
manufactures in the United States 
i.a fine subject for statistical 
work. Another type of project took 
u into the fascinating world of 
source material. We consulted 
z = “Readings” and papers 
“4 Prepared which were pri- 
a 7 è Compilation of the read- 
"8 I tried to make them en- 
My the old-fashi 
: seology in ort oned verbose 
€ flavor of As 7 E give them 
led reading of period. A de- 
MP shind unde ee 
loni ol under her New Co- 
Protests i Pia mal numerous 
Mt life into € colonial leaders 
Perio, an otherwise dull 


explain 


he tyP® 
gatistiC 
| gave a pro) 
the fading O 


a 
PPreciate the fact that the 





above two problems do not lend 
themselves to constructive thought 
on the part of the student but, as 
I noted before, the main object 
is to show them the sources from 
which text book writers cull their 
material and how getting down to 
the roots of a period recapture 
some of the vitality that the pe- 
riod must actually have had. 
After some work with these two 
types of problems, 1l suggested a 
problem involving a controversial 
opinion but which in the execution 
must include both statistics and 
source material to give the paper 
real value. This enables a student 
to develop his thoughts, com- 
bine them with real facts and de- 
velop perhaps a literary style. I 
emphasize that this is a good 
preparation for journalistic writ- 
ing and radio commentating. This 
produces a fine correlation be- 
tween creative writing and his- 
torical data. Papers of this type 
I marked as if I were a teacher 
of English. I looked for unusual 
introductions and conclusions. I 
praised a neat phrase or a unique 
turn of language. ‘The students 
vied with one another to produce 
papers that were properly docu- 
mented with accurate references 
and at the same time had an ar- 
resting style. The subject matter 
of projects of this type was se- 
lected by the students themselves 
who have from a few weeks’ con- 
tact with figures and source ma- 
terial been developing original 
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lively “slants” on certain periods. 
Another problem that was suc- 
cessful was the “atlas” project. 

Unfamiliarity with historical places 

is only too common. Therefore a 

series of maps was drawn to fit 

a logical sequence. The develop- 
ment of transportation was a fine 
topic for this type of problem. 
When we were studying the Su- 
preme Court and the cases we. 
had a number of projects. Law 
books were consulted to get the 
legal phraseology, source material 
was obtained to get the back- 
ground of the dispute, and biog- 
raphies were read to give a flesh 
and blood touch to the characters 
involved. 

The field for project work is 
limitless when cultural subjects are 
introduced. A lively interest in 
glassware, ceramics, furniture and 
costumes brings, for example, the 


Jacksonian period or the “Mauve » 


Decade” to life and at the same 
times gives the student a glimpse 
into the fields of knowledge essen- 
tial for the writing of an historical 
play or novel. Students imbued 
with a native interest in social 
justice can find splendid material 
in a study of humanitarian move- 
ments, and pupils with a poetical 
touch collected miniature antholo- 
gies to fit a period or a topic. 
Our Colonial possessions, our 
attitude toward world coöperation, 
recent labor developments and the 
high lights of the present ad- 


ministration make for projects in- 
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volving the use of the « 

ticles. A course such as zing at, 
sitates the collection of ù Š Deces, 
and magazine articles “WSPapee 
properly catalogued sail A U Ess 
cessible, these articles bec my ac 
so:'much “waste Paper,” te Just 
ber of my students prepar ae 
inal filing schemes for ç 
ticles so that we could 
fer to them and by th 
the term we had a n 
miniature libraries actu 


son Rese i} her 


hese at. 
umber of 


This proved to be a Fascinating 


part of the work and real pleas- 


ure was experienced when one stu- 
dent could furnish at a moment's 


notice the correct data to another 


student deep in research on some 
project. $ 

As the term progressed, it was 
interesting to note that the indi- 
vidual student took unto himself 
some problem which interested 
him and he followed that problem 


os 


or a train of t 
his other problems. Fot example 
a number of students were inter 
ested in the negro: They Ki 
the various devices for obtain! 
information, figures * 
number of slaves at vario 
source material as O heit 
life, personal opinions ĉ 
treatment sin 
at the end O 
dents handed 
which had in 
illustrations, 


ce the CIV! 
in 4 term above 
“inn tO 
meat origin” 
some 


ed Orig. 


e end of 


all a 
ered and organized by the peel 


hought throughout 






a 


ently represente 


e 
f Sup! Development o 


and there a(bit of poetry 
ent yotation. In fact, 
or ê pea developed a term paper 
j d his particular 
5 t Detailed studies of the 
a Cases Were favor- 
f business 

ites 


m opportunity for those 
een interested. in figures, 
the Westward Movement ant = 
sion with the aid of a stamp 
collection was also popular. 

1 asked one of my students 
while 1 was writing this if he 
remembered just how I conducted 
the course. His amswer was as 
follows, “You did not conduct 
the course. You just let us do 
whatever we were really interested 
in” By the way, this student en- 
joyed finding an appropriate quo- 
tation for the beginning and the 
end of every project and he drew 
his material from the classics down 
to the newspaper columnists. The 
use of the library for reference 
work and as a preparation for 
college history, but not with any 
. dried lists of books and 
p rii projects, was combined 
that Se Bat a problem 

udent himself evolved 


tom : nar. oe 
a growing familiarity with ‘ 


and Source material would 
En . an interest that might 
n through college days and 


Even be 
translated into li 
some kind to life work 


VIOLA L, NEIMAN. 


Jam 
es Madison High School. 





A PROJECT IN PUPIL EVALUA- 
TION OF TEXTBOOKS 

Just as teachers have increas- 
ingly been demanding democratic 
participation in educational man- 
agement, with equal vigor they 
should be ready to grant to pupils 
coöperative activity in evaluation 
of classroom materials and pro- 
cedure. A suggestion for applica- 
tion of the foregoing’ principle 
was derived from the following 
in “Our Changing Government” 
by Steinberg and Lamm. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1937.) : 

CONCLUSION 

“We ask one more thing of you. 
Will you not write us in care of 
our publishers, and tell us what 
you think of this book? Has it 
carried out its purpose? Did you 
find it interesting and readable? 
Has it helped you get a point of 
Did you like it? Your 


view ? 


comments will be most welcome, 


and we shall to a large extent be 
guided by them in any revisions 
of this book which we may make 
in the future.” 

After study had been completed 
on the unit of Development of 
Democratic Institutions with “Our 
Changing Government” as the 
basic text, the writer assigned the 
preceding questions to his classes. 
Committees in each class were 
appointed to assemble in a class 
report the differing points of view. 
Here are the four reports of the 
writer’s senior classes in second- 
term American History. 
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EVALUATION OF THE T EXTBOOK 
“Our CHANGING GOVERNMENT 
AMERICAN HISTORY 21 


All in all the American History 

21 class of Richmod Hill High 

School reached a favorabe point 

of view in regard to the textbook 

“Our Changing Government.” 

Everyone agreed that the ma- 
terial was presented in a concise 
and understandable manner and 
that it had carried out the purpose 
of equipping the students with the 
framework and functions of our 
government, covering all the im- 
portant work in as small a space 
as possible. 

To quote one of the students— 
“I found this book very inter- 
esting for a history book—in my 
opinion it was not as dry reading 
as some other history books.” The 
opinions of the other students con- 
cerning this question ran on a 
similar parallel. 


As would be expected, each 
member of the class received a 
point of view through the efforts 
of the book. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, no one knew exactly what 
the point of view was. 


Everyone liked the book as it 
was very simple to understand 
and read. One member of the 
class liked the manner of having 
each new topic put forward with 
a heading. 


Unfortunately no other com- 
ments were submitted, although 
one girl said that she still longs 
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for the day when a histo 
in “outline form” will bo 
duced. e 


EVALUATION 
“OUR CHANGIN 
AMERICAN 


OF Texto, 


History 22 
A. What do you think 


book? Of this 


The opinion of the 
unanimous as to jud 
They all agreed i 
the best textbooks 

B. Has it carrie 
pose? 


gt Oup Was 


Ok 


Pro. : 


ging the book f 
t was one of 
they ever used. 
d out its pur- 


It was also agreed that hai 
book enlightened us with the 
framework and functions of the 
government and encouraged us to 


further study. 


C. Did you find it interesting 


and readable? 


The majority agreed that the 
book was both interesting and — 


readable. 


There was a differ- | 


ence of opinion as to the fat 


that the authors had a tendency 
to wander while displaying and 
presenting their material. Thee 
was also special comment given to 
the print and texture of the pape 

D. Has it helped you get 4 
point of view? 

There wasn’t anyone 


. view: 
it gave them 4 point of 


š de 
" . at it ma 
was said th j 
However, it sof out gov 


us realize the powe a 
ernment and its goo 


E. Did you like 


Even though oo 
ting, 


d evil. 


it? 
ryone 


that it was interes 





~ri 
ERS A 


W, 
penti 
oy qu 
A the summa 


i 
$ 


| Pana 


said it was just ca 
few who ‘There was specia 
; can to the helpfulness 


on "Sots at the beginning 
“a the titles and 


à chapter ry at the end 
charts. 


me said there should be more 
i charts and alsc more 


sp-titles. 
FyALUATION OF TEXTBOOK 
„gur CHANGING GOVERNMENT 
AMERICAN HISTORY 23 


History is 4 subject which any- 


one who is interested can master. 
‘American History is a subject 
everyone should be interested in 
since it so closely touches our lives. 
Therefore, the greatest quality to 
be found in a history text, besides 
truthfulness, is an ability to arouse 


interest, 


Since this is a textbook for all 


high school students, it is only 


lit that we present the evaluation 


ftom the class as a whole. | 
~The class felt that the authors 


ve Presented one of the best 
of its kind. The attractive 
nce, the many illustrations, 
Quotations of famous men, and 
3 X Novel-like reading, all go 
$ Aog as interesting as 
tuden r € and still equip the 
a a knowledge of the 
u > oy Our government 
dee today, the problems it 
Wever 

» th 

ere were some stu- 


dents who sincerely felt that the 
book might have been more con- 
cise and felt the authors were 
somewhat biased on some sub- 
jects, such as the fascist state de- 


scription. 
EVALUATION OF TEXTBOOK 


“Our CHANGING GOVERNMENT’ 
AMERICAN HISTORY 24 


In making the survey for the 
evaluation of the textbook “Our 


Changing Government” each mem- - 


ber of the class was asked to write 
an essay giving his opinion of the 
book. The essays were then 
checked and as each point was 
mentioned it was written on a 
piece of paper. Every time it was 
mentioned thereafter it was 
checked on the paper and when 
all the essays were read the checks 


were added up. In the following l 


report the points are mentioned 
in the order of the number of 
checks which each received. Quo- 
tations from some of the essays 
are also given. 

According to the essays written, 
the general reaction of the class 
to the textbook was favorable. 
Many members of the class def- 
initely stated that the book was 
without exception the best of its 
kind they had ever used and some 
even recommended it for general 
reading. 

One of the points most stressed 
was that the book had fully car- 
ried out its purpose. As one 


student wrote, “I think the book 
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it is proper there- stration depends on the use of 


f this proper apparatus. 


has very adequately covered the years to keep the bo 
The demonstration apparatus is 


aittiC acl i demonstration o 


Ok y 
t 
fu, supplement out 


functions of the government and The student explained that dat 


a 
5 a = ê, A ° 
has, by the simplicity and easy ‘it would be a gteat Jo e felt es should .. acid. Demon- set up as shown in the diagram. 
flow of words, made them easy to of the book should a TE p ai of nitric 
understand.” tinued for want of i discon, 4 err | ree K 


“The material is written in such supplement, ———— — Mod N Ro T parse 3 
a way that I did not have to re- The foregoing reports l Wily 
read the chapter several times to have the allegedly k: | b | 
discover the thought,” is one of the of Crompton’s scale for : © Values Ẹ ; 
typical statements commending the history textbooks. But A | K 
book for readability. compensatory values in K. have 
The fact that the book was and candor of evaluation ankness i : i 
concise and interesting and that, as in criticism from the ata ! Ele 
due to its sub-heads and divisions, consumer, OFgotten Re. 
it was a good reference, was also | 
_ mentioned in many essays. Richmond Hill High School, 
Many students expressed the A CLASSROOM DEMONSTRATIO 
belief that the book had given OF THE OSTWALD PROCESS ; 
them a broader outlook, and others According to present Procedure 
reported that since the use of the the topic, fixation of nitrogen, is 
book there had been a marked usually followed by the study of 
improvement in their history nitric acid. This is a logial 
’ work. One student wrote, “My sequence since it indicates the con- 
homework assignments were made tribution chemistry has made ` 
much shorter because of this book, toward converting the nitrogen of 
‘and as a result I have had much the air into useful compounds | | 
more time for more detailed The preparation of nitric addis f (2) the water is allowed to drop tions. 


SIDNEY 
= BARNETT, a—inlet for air. 


þ—inlet for oxygen prepar 
c—a glass apparatus made 


side arms. i ; ' POF 
d—cotton soaked with ammonium hydroxide whose concentration 1s 90% 


of the stock ammonium hydroxide. 

e—a hard glass combustion tube about twelve inches in length. 

f—platinized asbestos prepared by mixing small pieces of platinum with 
asbestos matting. 

g—a Bunsen burner. 

h—a large glass test tube, one third filled with water. 

k—rubber tubing leading to suction. 


ed by the addition of water to sodium peroxide. 
by cutting symmetrically an ordinary U-tube with 


The demonstration is performed before the sulphuric acid can be 
is follows: (1) the platinum added. This may be explained 
catalyst is heated for a minute, from the following consideta- 
Nitrates are reduced to 
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study.” 

The numerous illustrations and 
charts in the book were also men- 
tioned favorably as were the sum- 
maries at the end of the chapters. 

There was only one instance 
in which the book was criticized 
and that was because the particular 
student felt that ic had been biased 
in its presentation of Communism 
and Fascism. 

The only suggestion for im- 
provement was that a service sup- 


plement be printed after a few 
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demonstrated by (1) the action of 
Ir of the 


sulphuric acid upon 4 sa 
desired acid (sulphuric @ 
a nitrate), and (2) the ! =| 
between 4 non-metallic oxide 
et ee pero entin 
water). These two 

are extremely usefu 
the scientific attitude 20° gg 
but the latter pam edut 
chronism in industria Pil Y 
It is being SY sins. 
the Ostwald 

catalytic oxidation ° 


cid af 


perse € 





eaction — 


] in develop" 


TA 
process, ono to 


on the sodium peroxide in such 
Manner as to insure a slow 
ut continuous flow of oxygen, 


(3) the suction is turned on, (4) 


ee of air, ammonia, and 
on d drawn over the catalyst 
e. arla appears in the 
A m ube, (5) the suction 
oye and the content of the 
~ ‘est tube is tested for nitric 


ferrous i addition of saturated 
f i ulphate solution results 
tion of a deep brown 

n throughout the solution 


“m > 
2 
Qa 


nitric oxide (NO) by adding an 

excess of an acid solution of a 

ferrous salt (ferrous ion): 

<= ++ + +++ 

NO; + 3 Fe + 4 H yields 3 Fe 
+ NO + 2 HO 

The NO thus produced unites 

with the excess of ferrous ion, 

producing a dark brown color, 

presumed to be the complex ion, 


++ 

Fe-NO. The first of these two 
reactions takes place readily, even 
in a faintly acid solution, while 
the second requires the solution 


+ 
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to be rather strongly acid (i.e. 
a large excess of hydrogen ion). 
Since the dark brown color is 
formed immediately upon addition 
of ferrous ion, the demonstra- 
tion probably produces a high 
concentration of hydrogen ion or 
therefore, nitric acid. On the 
other hand the brown ring test 
may be obtained by reversing the 
sequence of addition of the re- 
agents. To one fourth of a small 
test tube of the acid produced an 
equal volume of concentrated 
sulphuric acid is added, the solu- 
tion is mixed thoroughly and 
cooled. Freshly prepared ferrous 
sulphate solution is added care- 
fully so that two layers are pro- 
duced At the point of contact 
of the two layers a brown ring 
is produced. 

In addition to the fact that the 
Ostwald process is the method 
now current in industry, this 
demonstration gives ample oppor- 
tunity for provocative question- 
ing. The following questions may 
be asked to develop scientific 
habits of thinking: (1) What is 
the color of the gas in that part 
of ~the combustion tube adjacent 
to the large test tube? (2) Since 


THE INTEGRATED CURRICULUM 

The present situation in most 
of our schools requires positive 
‘ action and remedial measures. 
Consider the attitude and experi- 
ence of most pupils. A boy or a 
girl rushes from the official class 
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the gas is identified aN ak 
peroxide, how can yo Mtoe 


for its formation from , “Cunt 
This gives the teacher o Onia) 


ity to develop the ¢ 


uati 
What method for a a ion, 
is illustrated in this le acid 
l ss} 


may be noted at this po; 
the demonstration is Paa 
to the teaching of 
process, since it conver 
uct into a more usefu 
certain applications. 







Sequentia, | 
the Haber fw 
ts its pro a 
l form fora 


py 


It is well to bear in ming the É 


following advice before using the 3 
apparatus for classroom demonstra. 


tion. The catalytic activity of the 


platinum improves with use. When 
the reaction is first attempted the Gy 


desirable results will not be at- — 


tained. It is only aft i- 
oly’ asker: hea (aeful precautions are taken by 


num has been used at least ten 


different times are the results | 


satisfactory. Don’t be discouraged 
by the initial attempts. The pre- 
liminary attempts should be done 
outside of the classroom and only 
after the platinum has become 
sufficiently 
process be presented as 4 
room demonstration. 

| ALEXANDER PADOV: 


Boys High School. 


to a French class. 
learn that Frenc 
with the nouns t ady § 
number and gence" oy sing’ 
this digested, when a f ° 
and this pupil, priS as to * 
mind all French, 


eo” 5 cla 


sing? After that, an 
a a P late breakfast. Then 
(3) pa ° 


where he learns 
E i equal. The 


now he faces 4 
early 






e ang 
i d 


vesti 


“Hence, loathed 


fo iai 
t f S a blackest midnight 


' Pupils encountering Mil- 
i the first time . as 1 
plundered into a foreign 

dass by mistake. From 
ppe a science class or an 
onomics class and then, as the 
my be, to Health Educa- 
joo, Music or Art Appreciation. 
The pupil, in his school career, 
nets with a series of isolated 
riences. Each subject seems 
» be hermetically sealed in a 
parte germ-proof compartment. 


ase 


students not to permit any of the 
kowledge received in one class 
w overlap or spill out into an- 


f ce. To the student, English 


activated may the g 


fi 








| % no connection with science 


economics; each is kept in its 
Pace and the facts will be forth- 
Mung, he hopes, when he faces 


4 i . . 
M2 or an examination in that 


et, 
r When he concentrates 
economics class, he forgets 


"Y English, sci 
tre ing i. » Science and 


The wr; 
is el Once, in discussing 
a CYC 
Pils studies called upon the 


of the panics of the 


S w 
1 bit ich they had taken up in 


E. Student, upon being 
teh M indignantly replied 
tough with history ; 


he had already passed the Regents 


examination. 


Most students, high school and 


college students, seem to regard the 


taking of subjects as a means toward 
credit or toward a diploma. 


‘Knowledge for its own sake, or 


knowledge gained in the classroom 
to last beyond examinations, mo- 
tivates very few of our school 
population. What is left, then, 
after graduation but a diploma or 
a number of credits? What hap- 
pens to all the aims and objectives 
which sound so inspiring when 
listed by a group of teachers? 
Some believe that a remedy for 
this situation is to wipe out di- 
viding lines between subjects. 
They feel that the pupil should be 
prepared for life’s situations and 
that the subject is merely a means 
to an end, not an end in itself. 
In other words, we teach human 
beings, not subjects, since life's 
situations are complex and inter- 
related. The subject matter of 
school should not be isolated into 
unrelated segments, but combined 
in a harmonious whole. This leads 
to the integrated or core curricu- 
lum. 

Schools which are experimenting 
with or have been using this cur- 
riculum report many things in its 
favor. First, they say greater use 
is made of library facilities. 
Homework, which was formerly 
compulsory and not done, is now 
voluntary and is done. ‘Teachers 
report that pupils voluntarily do 
very much outside work. Greater 
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flexibility results, since trips may 
be taken by a group without in- 
terfering with other subjects or 
teachers, as would happen in a 
departmentalized program. Pupils 
enjoy their work and do not re- 
gard an examination as the ulti- 
mate goal of knowledge. There 
is less truancy, and fewer cases 
of discipline arise. 

In integrating a program, some 
schools combine subjects in a 
haphazard manner. For example, 
some will combine social sciences, 
physical sciences and English. 
Others combine mathematics and 
physical sciences, others combine 
only the social sciences and Eng- 
lish and regard mathematics and 
languages as subjects for depart- 
mentalized treatment. 

It seems also that some of the 
schools combine their subjects 
mainly on the basis of the individ- 
ual abilities of their faculty. One 
‘school, for example, reported that 
the teachers volunteer to “tackle” 
certain subjects in one group. 

The problems, as enumerated in 
the first few paragraphs, are 
grievous ones. The remedy sup- 
plied by these schools seems to 
be a happy solution. To the 
writer, however, there seem to be 
certain dangers and weaknesses in 
the integrated curriculum. This 
does not mean that these weak- 
nesses, dangers, or disadvantages 
are sufficient to remove the ad- 

vantages; however, they are of 
sufficient gravity not to be diste- 
garded. 
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SSE ariety of subjects de 
Pending” upon his own inter 
may be very versatile; but howl 
pert is he in any field? At the 
present time most of us are spe. 
~ Cialists or experts in one or mor 
fields with fairly thorough inter. 
“ests in other fields than our own. 
But the teacher who teaches Eng- 
lish, social sciences (this includes 
American History, European His 
tory, economics, economic geog 
raphy, civics, and economic citizen: 
ship) and physical sciences Cat 
not but give a thin superho 
treatment of these subjects. H 


. / a 
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important ; the teacher 
s plan must have an 
„pal amount of enthusiasm 
ay for hard work. He 

pd capacity -abili 
be above average in abiiity. 
since there are teachers who are 
ot above average in enthusiasm, 
bility, scholarship, capacity for 
urd work, ambition, and whole- 
tated interest in their pupils, 
he dangers of submitting the in- 
tegrated curriculum to such teach- 
es are greater than under the 
departmentalized system. There 
ae in the integrated curriculum 
many opportunities for an un- 
stupulous teacher to “stall” or 

“soldier on the job.” 

It seems to the writer also, that 
this 8 a step backward; that in 
? ype of curriculum and in 
ype of teacher and in this 
ts treatment of subject mat- 
$ 80 back to the days of 
hes a Leek Master.” 
Somewhat f mi i had to 
è ot a disciplinarian. 


ad to ; 
tathemat know a little Latin, 


ics : 
te taught and literature; what 


ue 
nder 


his i 
Mimari pupils depended 
zi "PON the extent Of his 
also partly 
We must 


Wn 


not forget that our city schools 


are enormous, and for any large 
institution a highly efficient or- 
ganization is necessary, Of chaos 
will result. It is true that size 
is not an ideal or a goal, but it 
is ‘at the present time a neces- 
sary evil, and we must face it. 

There may be other solutions 
without some of the dangers; for 
example, the present department- 
alized program does not prevent 
the high degree of correlation be- 
tween subjects and their treatment. 
We need not forget that we are 
teaching pupils and that subjects 
are a means to an end, even 
though we teach only economics, 
history, or literature. 

Perhaps the solution requires an 
adjustment of curricular and sub- 
ject matter to the heterogeneous 
character of our school population, 
or perhaps a combination of the 
best elements of all remedies. 

There is nothing in the present 


syllabus or curriculum which pre- 


vents good teaching. Good teach- 
ing and efficient supervision re- 
quire that lessons be well-moti- 
vated, that illustrative material be 
used, that the work, especially in 
the social sciences, be concrete 
and meet with the pupils’ ex- 
periences. Good teaching requires 
also that the teacher correlate 
his subjects. with the rest of the 
high school curriculum and that 
he make full use of all the pupils’ 
experiences within and outside the 
school. Good teaching also de- 
mands that the subject matter be 
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a means to an end, not the end 
itself. We, in the social sciences 
aim to achieve better citizenship, 
tolerance for the views of others, 
open-mindedness, and a healthful 
skepticism toward highly attractive 
schemes for economic reform. All 
this we should do now, even with- 
in our present departmentalized 
curriculum. 
JAcoB KLEIN. 
Thomas Jefferson High School. 


ABOUT THE TOPICAL INDEX 
OF “HIGH POINTS" 


Copies of the new topical in- 
dex to HIGH Points are still 
available to teachers who request 
them. 


REVISED HISTORICAL VIEWPOINTS 
The Homestead Act 

It can no longer be declared 
that under the Homestead Act the 
public domain was distributed 
freely to the people or that by 
1890 it was exhausted. Two re- 
cent monographs show these be- 
liefs to be erroneous. 

P. W. Gates reveals that most 
of the land went to railroad com- 
panies and speculators.1 This ac- 
quisition was legal in accord with 
the terms of the Homestead Act, 
and other measures. In addition 
to the clause for free distribution 
of lands to actual cultivators of 
five year residence the Homestead 
Act permitted lands to be bought 





* Paul W. Gates: “The Homestead Act 
In an Incongruous Land System,” The 
American Historical Review, Vol. XLI, 
No. 4, July, 1936, pp. 652-681. 
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gg familiar, 


Gates’ findings 
o include here. 
rough the use 
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Øl veals that auction sales, 


pe Fr rchases, 


Lands could also vattann | f os ts and state land 
purchase from the 1 aid by ait wa ulators and mono- 
government trea hegotiaiis afte | gip Chapman, Miller, a 
addition, lands could be a In lst a rriedlander, for example, 
by the states under fhe k: taine ice o acquife 1,250,000 
the Agricultura] Land Re of | pd ot “California. In the six- 
viding for land grant ct ' in e, forty-three 


Thus in accord with 
possibilities land was 
between 1862 and 18 
lows: 

1. Over 125,000,000 
railroad companies, 

2. Over 140,000,000 acres 


the above 
90 as fol. 


acres to 


Land Act. 


3. Over 100,000,000 acres sold 
in small or large blocks. Vey 
little of this went to small pur 


chasers. 


á. Over 100,000,000 acres to 


railroad companies and speculators 


by treaty purchase from the In- 


dians. 


5. Only 48,225,736 acres up 
to 1890 went to supposedly bona 


fide settlers. (Only one-third of 
the Homesteaders ae 
enough to perfect their me. 

The story of huge gani 
railroads is more or less fami, 
though probably it 1 
compared to that of 
Homesteaders. The story 
quisitions by spe 


. “ é 

2Bred A. Shannon: 
Fea the Labor Surplus 
637-651. 





[Q. 
Colleges, 


distributeg 


to 
the states under the Agricultural 


remained long — 


y tat 
ia the same star- 
, culators acquired 905,000 


ng Fiat Wade and Thad- 
hs stevens, champions of negro 


onsored a bill which 

freedom, SP £ Congress 
J both houses of Congress, 
wthorizing the sale from the pub- 
ic domain of 12,000 acres of 
limber and mineral lands, at $1.25 
in acre, to the New York and 
Montana Mining Corporation. In 
1868 some Pottawatomie Indian 
lnds were sold by the Federal 
Government to the Atchinson, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
o the following terms: 340,180 
ares of rich agricultural lands, on 
aedit, at six per cent interest, 
Payable $20,410 annually for five 
Meats, at the rate of one dollar an 
“te. In 1873, $340,180, payable 
2 gteenbacks, was due. By this 
aay railroad company had 
7 obtained $646,784 in cash 
notes from settlers, while the 
7369, oaet was valued at 
ter —— the five annual in- 
pal due in and in the prin- 
Paid t 873 the railroads 
830, ~ 80vernment only $442,- 
‘ey a tief account shows 
à Prot there was in 


railroad land grants. Speculators 
profited also from the Agricultural 
Land Act. Ezra Cornell, for ex- 
ample, received from New York 
State sufficient of its land warrants 
to locate 385,780 acres of land, 
mostly timber, in the Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin, district, and 121,000 
acres in other states. 

Despite the huge acquisitions by 
monopolists, railroads and specu- 
lators before 1890, there was no 
exhaustion of the public domain 
at that time. Shannon shows that 
more lands have been deeded by 
the Federal Government since 1910 
than in the forty-eight years pre- 
ceding the date!® 


Western Lands and the Labor 
Safety Valve Theory 

Turner, Paxson, Commons, Som- 
bart, and others, have popularized 
a theory that the presence of vast 
unoccupied lands throughout Amer- 
ican history have, until 1890, 
acted as a safety valve alleviating 
eastern labor discontent. Goodrich 
and Davidson, Shannon and Kane 
have recently shown that the theo- 
ry is wholly, or partly, untrue.’ 
An examination of their findings, 





* Idem, Shannon, p. 638. _ 

1 C. Goodrich and S. Davidson: “The 
Wage-Eatner in the Westward Move- 
ment,” Political Science Quarterly, L, 
June, 1935, pp. 161-185, and LI, March, 
1936, pp. 61-116. Fred A. Shannon: 
“The Homestead Act and the Labor 
Surplus,” The American Historical Re- 
view, Vol. XLI, No. 4, July, 1936, PP. 
637-651. Murray Kane: “Some Consid- 
erations of the Safety Valve Doctrine, 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Re-- 


view, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, September, 
1936, pp. 169-188. 
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in addition to ‘a consideration of 
a rebuttal by Schafer,” leads to a 
conclusion that if the lands to the 
west of settlement acted as a safe- 
ty valve, their effects upon labor 
could only have been indirect and 
not direct as the theory supposes. 
Shannon alone declares there was 
no effect, no safety valve. 

It can no longer be said that 
the theory, if it worked, only 
worked up to 1890, “when the 
public domain was exhausted, for 
Shannon shows that by that time 
the public domain had hardly been 
touched. Land Office records in 
the Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1934 show that 
four times as many acres of home- 


stead land have been deeded since 


1890 as before that date, and that 
from 1862-1890 only 119,000,000 
acres of land had been deeded to 
settlers, while since 1910 to 1933 
over 237,000,000 acres have been 
deeded. 

Shannon further concludes that 
the increase after 1865 of the 
laboring population and surplus 
(i.e. the unemployed) shows, 
along with the serious labor trou- 
bles from 1873-1895, that western 
lands did not solve labor prob- 
lems. Shannon, referring to Gates’ 
revelations of acquisition of public 
lands by speculators and mono- 
polists, contends since so little of 
the public domain was distributed 





* Joseph Schafer: “Was the West a 
Safety Valve for Labor?”, The Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 3, December, 1937, pp. 
299-314. 
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records of emigrant soci 
little labor migration. A 
people formed the bulk 
New England Aid Society 
to Kansas. A study of three thou. 


sand records of the heads of fam 


ilies sent out by the New York. 


Kansas League show that only ten 
per cent were wage-earners drawn 


chiefly from the small villages of 
New England, Greeley, Colorado, 
settled after 1869 by organized 
migration, had but nineteen per 
cent classified as wage-earners. 
Kane repeats many of the above 
arguments. His chief point 1s 
based upon population studies for 
Massachusetts and Michigan for 
the years 1830-40. These show 
that during times of depressio? 
the eastern state retained its Pe 
lation though unemployment r 
mounted. He concludes at 
gration occurred chiefly 19 


d 
times and could not have 
t any Hime 
5 conten 


rawn 


much upon labor 4 

Shannon and © 
that the cost of 
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eties showed | 
Sticultural i 
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ae ve -A an a 


vented the work- 
wages P awing enough to 
from Goodrich and 
, estimates for 
considerable 
y eastern labor. 
e in the 


€ e 
submit two 
‘a inst P 
sg oration 
ester an the evidenc 


They e Massachusetts and several 
f? a states. The former, €s- 


¢ Fall River and 
of the period 
1835-1850, indicate nO 
s labor migration, 
ach costs, one ranging soe a 
hundred dollars for a homestea 
to over @ thousand for one who 
sed some land. The gen- 
eal assertions as to cost are coun- 
ered by Schafer who asserts that 
he real wages were sufficient to 
emble a worker to save to journey 
wet, He solves the dilemma of 
westward migration by the un- 
employed poor by asserting that 
they were aided by the private 
darity of his family, friends or 
telatives and by public charity. 
Schafer’s article attack 
ed Good- 
gi vidson directly and the 
IS theo rectly. In support of 
ty that the unoccupied 
A tie a safety valve for 
Franklin ae the opinions of 
I addition “iiis and Hamilton. 
Statistics after e immigration 
ss and local 0, federal cen- 
nga unty histories of 
individuals, Thes h 
Craftsmen and rin ow that 
è farmers Orers l out- 
S in migrat- 


„ster 
ip those © 


gad 1°? 


ing from Europe; in 1880 fully 
one-third of the western farmers 
had earned their farms by work- 
ing as craftsmen or laborers in 
the west. He also contends that 
the greatest migrations took place 
in times of depressions, citing the 
observations of foreign travelers, 
the rise of tolls in 1837 and 1838 
on the National Road in Ohio 
and the increase in the filing of 
land claims in 1873 over those 
of 1836 in Milwaukee County, 
Wisconsin. 

None of the writers settles the 
question as to when migrations 
were heavier, in boom or bad 
times; none settles the question 
as to whether labor or not was 
the greater element in migration, 
or whether the western lands really 
acted as a safety valve. Schafer 


. declares that they did so act, while 


Shannon takes the opposite stand. 
He asks where was the safety 
valve after the Civil War when 
population on the farm fell off 
while that in the cities increased, 
while labor population increased 
faster than that of the farms de- 


' spite the opening of the west, and 


serious labor troubles occurred in 
the period, 1870-1895? 


RALPH B. GUINNESS. 
Richmond Hill High School. 
`R. M. Robbins: “Pre-Emption: A 
/ Frontier Triumph,” The Mississippi 


Valley Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, June, 1931, pp. 331-349. 
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PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES OF 
CURRICULUM MAKING 
By E. M. Draper. Appleton- 


Century. 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
By H. L. Caswell and D. S. 


Campbell. American Book Com- 
pany. 
READINGS IN CURRICULUM 


DEVELOPMENT 
By H. L. Caswell and D. S. 


Campbell. American Book Com- 
pany. 

It is only within recent years 
that curriculum development has 
come into its own as a distinct 
and inescapable function of the 
educator. In its early stages, cur- 
riculum making was regarded as 
the esoteric province of the ex- 
pert. The classroom teacher upon 
whom the successful execution of 
the curriculum depended was re- 
garded as a necessary inconveni- 
ence. His desires and capabilities 
were infrequently consulted. But 
with the growing awareness of 
the need for democratizing the 
whole learning and teaching proc- 
ess, there has come a welcome 
recognition of the indispensable 
contribution that the classroom 
teacher has to make to the more 
or less abstruse meditations of the 
curriculum expert. The result has 
been that books on curriculum de- 
velopment have become increasing- 
ly more concrete and practical. 
The added realization that the 
making of a curriculum is more 
than a rhetorical exercise, more 
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than a something Spun gp: 
from the entrails of Pidot 





plications of cur- 
of the my 5 4 the practical 
ust be met. The 
encles am bell text seems 
or and js Though shorter by 


experts, has re Atte | OS eto 
of unreality eh fe Pi incuby | ae rundred pages or the 
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pe sistently over the old ed gy a, it has a df a 
ticula. The curriculum Foy "i of statement an ve" 
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with a maximum of aa fi, World f * hough this 1s of question- 
intelligence. This newer con 7 be yalue except for wae pi 
tion of the curriculum cep. Draper is mu more fruitful an 


ence freighted with i cl 
lated social- and personal insights 
of the KAES, places the curriculum ; 
maker in a highly strategic posi 
tion. It also makes the teacher 
and administrator partners in the 
process. $ 
These two recent volumes on 
curriculum development synthesize 
the most significant modern trends, 
Substantially, they cover the same 
ground: the social responsibility 
of the school in the contempora 
world, the place of curriculum de- É 
velopment in the whole scheme a À 
things, the newer concepts oina 
curriculum, the principles of or 


riculum development, A 


curriculum, ME 
poses and the 1 active 


lection of appropriate pri i 
ities, grade placement a a 
allotment, teaching proce “fit 
ganization and evaluat 
struction and outcomes, a 
ods of administering 


Jum. horos? f | 


e 
Both treatmen “how a f i 
and specific. | , 


pupil pu 








documented on ` the 


full 
a ais of the “unit” of in- 


vexed matter 


struction. 
“Readings in Curriculum Devel- 


opment” is a companion volume 
to Caswell and Campbell’s ‘‘Cur- 
rialum Development.” It consists 
of a wide and judicious selection 
of source material drawn from the 
utterances of curriculum experts. 


_ In attempting to cover such enor- 


mous areas, of necessity it takes on 
acettain sketchiness in spots. But, 
by and large, it makes solid and 


f f testing reading. 


a isn should serve as 
a introduction to those 
“a Problems which are part 
e daily routine of the teacher 

i peli Their eclectic- 
aa a importance to 
restate ka o has not yet fallen 
tional ge ore any particular edu- 
if kir 7 Rar J will help ta 
a more sharp- 

men: al tens a curricular 


A. H. Lass, 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
METHODS 

By C. E. Holley. Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Illinois, $3.00. 

The only excuse for another 
book on methods ought to be 
some unique contribution of a 
kind or at least a fresh organiza- 
tion of older materials. 

Dr. Holley and his students 
who grtubbed religiously in the 
Caverns of Methods have brought 
forth nothing startlingly new. 
There is a wealth of concrete, 
tested, usable material here, but it 
has for the greatest part appeared 
elsewhere more "attractively tricked 
out and more persuasively pre- 
sented. There is little here that 
cannot be found in Bossing, Dou- 
glass, and others who have sur- 


‘veyed general methods. The few 


kernels of hitherto undiscovered 
pedagogical sapience that Dr. 
‘Holley has brought forth do not 
‘merit the labor involved in wad- 
ing through this whole text. This 
is mot to say that Dr. Holley’s 
work is wholly without merit. It 
is just undistinguished. It adds 
nothing radically new to our bag 
‘of tricks. Actually, it is even 
guilty of two glaring and almost 
unforgivable sins of omission. 
There is no indication here that 
Dr. Holley is aware of the im- 
mense importance that remedial 
reading has assumed of late. The 
recent stress on reading instruc- 
tion particularly in the high 
schools, merits a chapter of com- 
ment. There is none here, Nor 
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es: ner, 
is the matter of the ai Ss ieee 
probably the most vex kaned 
understood of all, evea mento 
Certainly its significance in 
whole educational scheme . seem 
not to have found a place in Dr. 
Holley’s neat little categories. 

We submit that no respectable 
text on general methods can legiti- 
mately disregard these problems 
for they strike at the very root of 
the whole system and raise ques- 
tions which no educator dare leave 
unanswered. The teacher who is 
not aware, at least, of the exist- 
ence of these problems has not 
yet emerged into maturity. Dr. 
Holley’s volume does precious little 
to hasten maturation in these two 
vital respects. 


A. Hi, La 


HOW TO USE THE EDUCATIONAL 
SOUND FILM 


By M. R. Brunstetter. Chicago 
University Press, $2.00. 

This is an invaluable little book 
for all who use or contemplate the 
use of the sound film as an ad- 
junct to the traditional recitation 
Process. Dr. Brunstetter has here 


made a vitally important’ contribu- 
tion in 


8s of the mechanical expert 
into educational te 


tms and con- 
cepts. He cautions, 


and not un- 
against allowing the sound 
to become an end in itself, 
Cognizant that in the hands 
Cpt administrators or 


wisely, 


Fully 
of in Over- 
80 


enthusiastic teachers, 


ito 
come only a fascinating mF be. 
he urges throughout thai io ng, 
cational talkie be edy. 


i | Carefully in 
grated with the Curriculum te. 
use other than this perve, i Any 
educational Process an se the 
the efficacy of the film a 
supplementary force in e igi 
Dr. Brunstetter’s counsel ac a 
cator and technical] 


expert dese R 
s ty 
careful attention. 3 


So far as we know, this volume 
is the most complete treatment of 
its kind available, It lists Sound. 
film materials for instructional pur- 
poses, points out the teaching pur- 
poses which can 


analyses in great detail techniques 
for teaching with sound films, and 
suggests methods for Organizing an 
audio-visual instructional program. 
There are additional chapters on 
the training of teachers in the use 
of the sound film and the me- 


chanical and routine aspects of the 
process. 


While no one except a few 


dewy-eyed and addled visionaries 
see the sound-film replacing j: 
teacher, it must be obvious to al 
that science has here given us i 
instrument which can, if prope 
utilized, contribute much of s 7 
nificance to education. It r a 
Brunstetter’s signal pa pe. 
he has shown how it oe pe, 
without making a farce d F 
tion. He has given point ae 
nity to what is still regaf 


frill or an aberration. AHL 
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recent article by Avis D. 
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pere appeared A AE In 1935, a 
B pen to discover just 
2 much our high school il 
knew about their contem- 
world. She invented a 

ries of tests, and gave them to 
some twelve thousand high school 
gudents. Let the article speak for 
self in summarizing the results: 
“After three years when Franklin 
Roosevelt had been the most dis- 
assed person in the Western 
Hemisphere and perhaps in the 
world, 1 per cent of those high 
school students could not name 
the President. Only 22 per cent 
of them knew that Stalin is a dic- 
itor. When asked the official 
Position of Cordell Hull, less than 
one-third of them could produce 
E tight answer. Only 20 per 
ais identify Pierre Laval 
cent St "gure in the news), 9 per 
cent MT Baldwin, and 3 per 
rp ae Litvinoff. Twenty per 
imine know that Russia is 
ot pi and 40 per cent did 
ea the at Germany is Fascist, 
7 were asked to select 


m a 
list of political character- 
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t 
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Carlson, April, 193977 
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ROLE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


istics those applicable to Commun- 
ism, Fascism, and Democracy, their 
answers were little short of dis- 
graceful.” 

If these results may be regarded 
as valid and typical, what do they 
signify? First, they indicate an 
appalling ignorance and apathy on 
the part of our high school stu- 
dents to the important problems 
connected with contemporary social 
movements and personalities. Sec- 
ond, they indicate that American 
high school students are being in- 
sufficiently integrated in the basic 
knowledge, attitudes, and ideals, 
which should be part of their 
equipment if they are to partici- 
pate intelligently in American dem- 
ocratic life. Third, they indicate 


that the teachers of the Social 


Studies have a large task await- 
ing them in the realization of a 
major objective of education—so- 
cial integration. 

In a bulletin recently published 
by the Department of Secondary 
School Principals of the National 
Education Association,? there ap- 
peared a rather extended discu- 





* Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary School Principals of the N.E.A. 
Functions of Secondary Education, Re- 
port of the Committee on Orientation of 
Secondary Education, Vol. 21, Jan. 1937, 
No. 34. 
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sion of the functions of second- 
ary education. A committee, headed 
by Thomas H. Briggs, had been 
appointed to conduct a thorough 
investigation into the major objec- 
tives of secondary education. After 
a protracted period of study, the 
committee made its report. This 
consisted of a list of what it re- 
garded as the ten basic functions 
of American high school educa- 
tion, discussed by various experts 
in the field. 


It is with the first function, as 
stated by the committee, that this 
article is concerned. It is worded 
as follows: “To continue by defi- 
nite program, though in a dimin- 
ishing degree, the integration of 
students. This should be on an 
increasingly intellectual level until 
the desired common knowledge, 
appreciations, attitudes, and prac- 
tices are fixed.” 


The purpose therein is two-fold: 
first, to inquire whether the above 
is a valid statement of one of the 
major functions of secondary edu- 
cation; second, if so, what we as 
teachers, particularly of the Social 
Studies, may do to realize this ob- 
jective of education more ade- 


quately. 


Before embarking upon this dis- 
cussion, perhaps the meaning of 
the word “integration” ought to 
be clarified. “Integration,” like so 
ords newly coined in our 
is chameleon- 
loyed to 


many W 
educational mints, 
like in usage, now emp 
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3 Bulletin of 


mean one thing, Now 
Four different Meanin 5 
word have indeed bee aad 
Thus, in the Bulletin o 
sues of Secondar 3 
following meani 
are given: 

1. Social integration or 
unifying of the social grou 
in the interest of am 
cooperation, 


Z E a integration 

vidual 

ordination of his 

abilities for a 
efficient unit. 

3. The emotional integration 
of the individual; the com. 
plement of the individual's 
intellectual integrations the 
Organization of his motives, 

4. Integrated courses; cross 
grouping of subject mat- 
ter,’’S 

The word “integration” as used 
in this article will be limited to 
the first meaning as given above, 
namely, to the unification of the 
group. This implies the propaga- 
tion of certain common attitudes 
ideals, and information to be 


; the Co- 
developed 
maximally 


‘ shared by all of our students. That 


: -h it is use 
is the sense in which it 1$ je 
ittee 10 ! 


by the Briggs Commute! ae 
discussion of the first major 
tion of secondary art a 
emphasis, it will be noted, 
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identifie i 
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n that provision 
hould be dis- 


rrance of a 


‘ and 
(mity 
at not mea 


. Eg 
pe sigeremtan mpo 
3 The i 
d. i ted 
egi n varied curriculum adap - 
gob 2n. yjdual differences 1S WE 
p However, just now the 
art da feels there 1$ great 
d for stressing uniformity in 
oe of out educational out- 
7A Whatever provision for 
y or differentiation is intro- 
w into our curriculum should 
, it is contended, on 4 


based, 
Pid substratum of common knowl- 


edge, attitudes, and practices. 

The dangers inherent in a pro- 
gam of integration must be fairly 
apparent. An educational program 
which stresses uniformity runs the 
danger of creating a goose-step- 
ping citizenry, all echoing the 
same ideas. It is not without sig- 
nificance that the main aim of edu- 
ation in European dictatorships is 
precisely social uniformity and 
Migrated citizenship. Professor 
Merriam points out that in author- 
tarian states the schools are used 


as i . 
integrating forces to keep the ` 


- docile and obedient. The 
rion then arises, can integra- 


tion b . . 
a, €a valid aim of education 
democracy? 


` Integration ne 


n Xtrination—t 
entical p 


cessarily implies 
he implanting of 


ideals in go edge, attitudes and 
dent bog € minds of the stu- 
Onstra $ nd as Merriam dem- 
itarian states are un- 
at stamping in their 
while as yet 


tes, tot 
tual] k - 


twist 





democracies have been egregiously 
callous to the need of inculcating 
their own fundamental ideas. Since 
integration is one of the major 
functions of education in total- 
itarian states, it is apparent that we 
cannot accept it as a basic objec- 
tive of American education, un- 
less we ask the pertinent ques- 
tion: integration to what end? 
And in the discussion of this func- 
tion, Will French, writing for the 
Briggs Committee, gives the an- 
swer. It is integration for the 
purpose of unifying the American 
citizenry in the knowledge and at- 
titudes that inhere in the concept 
of Democracy. Herein lies the 
difference between the ideal of in- 
tegration as interpreted and ap- 
plied in totalitarian states and the 
concept of integration as under- 
stood in a democracy. In both 
cases, however, the ideal implies a 
conscious indoctrination for the 
realization of their respective ends. 
Superintendent John Walton of 
Manchester, Ohio, in an article 
entitled “Education for Democra- 
cy,” appearing in the October is- 
sue of Social Education, has well 
summarized the case for indoctri- 
nation in a democracy. 

“Our society, in that it sup- 
ports education, can reasonably 
expect indoctrination in democ- 
racy in the public schools of 
this country . . . Indoctrination 
in democratic principles of gov- 
ernment does not mean the ex- 
clusion of the good in other 
forms of government, but that 
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democracy will be able to stand 
on its own merits in a fair ex- 
amination of all the facts rele- 
vant to government.” 


Is there a need for integration 
in a democracy? More so, per- 
haps, than in a dictatorship. In a 
dictatorship the power is focused 
in one person or group. What 
the people think is unimportant. 
Whatever independent ideas they 
have is so much thought wasted. 
The only purpose of integration 
here is to foster a blind loyalty 
to the leader. 


In a democracy, the situation is 
different. The ultimate power of 
government is with the people. 
It is of paramount importance that 
they be well informed on matters 
of contemporary significance. It 
is important that they be inte- 
grated in those common attitudes 
and ideals wrapped up in the idea 
of Democracy. 


Democracies, unlike dictator- 
ships, are dynamic and ameliora- 
tive in purpose. The goal is not 
only the good life, but the better 
life. Hence, it is doubly impor- 
tant that the ultimate power—the 
people—be thoroughly capable of 
coping, in a harmonious manner, 
with important social problems. 
As Will French declares: “Wise 
decisions on the part of the public 
as to what are desirable directions 
of change and general agreement 
upon acceptable means of proce- 
dure thus calls for a high level of 
integrating education.” 
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It follows, theref i 
type of integration mi By the 
democracy will dife, < i a 
from the tegimentation d Fadicalty 
in a dictatorship, In th ed 
case, the purpose of dint latter 
to turn out a standard : A> is 
like Ford cars—a]] honi a 
same horn, and returning at 

echo. In a democratic State ae 
desideratum is not the rigid r s 
doctrination of students by m ae 
of identical knowledge and a 
pin. 
ions, but rather the fostering of a 
similarity of attitudes and ideals 
Because of the very nature of 
democracy, with its belief in free 
speech, tolerance, religious free- 
dom, and the like, the product of 
its type of education can never be 
a robot-like standardization—but, — 
rather, in the words of Hary — 
Overstreet, “an integration of dif- $ 
ferences.” Within a common — 
framework of accepted democratic a 
ideals shared by all, free play will 
and must be given to differences 
of opinion. 

In brief, then, it is one of i i 
major functions of secondi j 
cation to inculcate in our E d 
those attitudes and that know’ à 


which will tend to perp 
democracy. Of course, ER 
always easy to oa? $ eal of 


j, 


attitudes inhere in , should 
Democracy. Perhaps i A a rept 
be the next big pus and PR 


able, socially min 
. o 
gressive group 
teachers. Before We T ide 
the student body !® 





y Y 
en agreed upon. $e 
ef 






have a gen- 
t of stand- 
Therein lies, at, least for 
M the greatest practical 

integration func- 
: f education. However, it is 
ce serious as it may appear. 
a “A without an extended in- 
pr a few teachers will doubt 
ve gil attitudes as tolerance, 
his play, suspended judgment, cri- 
jal mindedness, and the like, are 


e must 


„lid concomitants of the concept . 


f Democracy. Our integration 
program, to start with, should 
therefore concern itself with the 
inculcation of these attitudes, not 
unconsciously and as a by-product, 
but consciously and as a definite 
phase of the educative process. If 
democracy is to remain a force 
in a world of clamorous dictator- 
ships, the school must. take its 
Ppetuation to heart. In the 
es, a Oe 
IE we T an Studebaker: 
issues of sash a ins the crucial 
 incteasin ae aa 
7 & popular confidence 


rales and efficiency of self- 
n bd . . 
lifeence it will make little 


what we have done 
r problems,” 


A a othe 
e 
Nery o _ toward this goal, 


eas t 

has a cont r in the curriculum 

ab] ia, tibution to make. Prob 

y } l . e 

“il Sey oa © expected, the So- 
e h 


Caviest load It i 
s t is 

r . See 

that one “SPonsibility in mind 

Ucators have been 

à reorganization of 


the curriculum with the Social 
Studies as a core. Without en- 
tirely adopting this point of view, 
the fact remains that much can be 
done by the teachers of the Social 
Studies under our present cur- 
ricular set-up. The following is 
a brief program of what the Social 
Studies can and should contribute 
to the integration of students 
along democratic lines. 

First on the program, is the in- 
culcation of the attitude of toler- 
ance. History is replete with thou- 
sands of incidents from which 
striking lessons on the need for 
tolerance can be drawn. Our stu- 
dents must learn to respect other 
opinions, other people, other social 
groups. While democracy rests on 
the principle of majority rule, it 
nevertheless provides safeguards for 
the rights of the minority, and our 
students must learn to respect 


‘those rights. Not only should they 


learn about tolerance but, wherever 
possible, they should be encour- 
aged to live tolerance in the very 
classroom, school, and community. 
Unfortunately, there is a marked 
gap between the theory of dem- 
Ocracy and its practice, as witness 
the treatment of the negro in the 
South. It should be one of our 
tasks to eliminate this gap. 
Second in our program, is the 
cultivation of critical-mindedness. 
In a dictatorship, the ideal is just 
the opposite. Students are en- 
couraged neither to question nor 
to challenge what they read or 
hear, In a democracy, the minds 
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of the people must be sharpened 
and made critical. They must learn 
to accept nothing on blind faith, 
They must be led to discriminate 
between fact and fiction, between 
truth and propaganda. This will 
require training in the use of 
newspapers and periodicals, and 
` the presentation of problems re- 
quiring reflective thought. 

Third in our program, is the 
direct teaching of the meaning 
and advantages of democracy. In 
their history work, our students 
_ will be brought to realize that the 
road to democracy was a long 
and bloody one. Pointed compari- 


= sons might well be made, without 


twisting one iota of truth, between 
the rights and condition of the 
masses under dictatorships and un- 
der democracies. Moreover, it 
should be pointed out that dem- 
ocracy is not merely a political 
concept, but implies also certain 
important ideals of social and eco- 
nomic justice. 

Fourth in the program, is the 


the teaching of Patriotism 
be neglected. On the 
the entire program Which 
presented attempts to f 
Ost 
healthy love and apprecia 
country which comes with 
est group participation i 
cratic life. But it mug 
membered that a health 
country is not incompa 
a ae respect for other 8toups, 
nationa d racial, or religious, 
Fifth in our program, is the 
presentation of a realistic view of 
the contemporary world—its prob- 
lems, phobias, panaceas, and per- 
sonalities. There must be no bur. 
rowing of the pedagogic head in 
the sand. There must be no fear 
of bringing students face to face 
with real problems, no matter how 
controversial in nature. Democra- 
cy, said a recent writer, can well 
afford to be “put to the test in 
the crucible of adolescent minds 
with full faith that it will remain 
fundamentally unaffected by the 
acids of communism and` fascism 


Contrar i 
is here 
er that 
tion of 
the full. 
n demo. 
t be fe- 
y love of 
tible with 


should 





| me of Avis D- 
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se prophets. In an 
Carlson: A 
wor” tizen has 4 right, oan 

e0 which wishes to 
dare not deny it 


and fal 


acm uate itself 


WP to know about the ten- 


t hi conflicts and indecisions 


of 5 an . 99 
a n society. 


‘ng moder 
ad i much more that can 
be complished in the teaching 


of the Social Studies in the way 
xf social integration for the demo- 
tic life. But the above consti- 
mtes a minimum program which 
ye can begin to put into effect 
immediately. Many of the recom- 
mendations here made have long 
ben part of our educational ob- 


jectives, but attempts to realize 
them have been made only in an 
incidental fashion and without 
definite articulation with a larger 
program of integration. The time 
has come to bend every effort to 
the realization of the above aims. 
Democracy is at the crossroads. 
Ill winds from other climes blow 
in to shake the structure. As. long 
as education stands firm in its sup- 
port, the dictatorial Aeoluses may 
blast and fume and rock the super- 
structure, but the foundation will 
remain secure. 


ABRAHAM H. MARGOLIES. 
Evander Childs High School. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES LABORATORY 


A Program of Enrichment for the 
Superior Social Studies Student 


i hough the necessity of pro- 
ng the gifted high school stu- 
with a social studies curricu- 


operandi have thus far been the 
major deterring factors. A par- 
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tial solution to the problem has 


and that it will emerge all the suitable to his 


teaching of the interdependence intell : 

. ; t . . 
of nations. Much of the hatred brighter with the tarnish wl er A and his future osiin a = y ved at the Tilden High 
and sorrow in the present world last fifteen years dissolved. it Y has long been oo! through the establishment 


2. y - minded Wayr e recognize i ; 
proceeds from the essentially un- presentation, in a fair-minded way mi Progress has here ee Backed Sidis Laboratory. 
' l >, 


democratic concept of narrow na- of the social strains and a lic 1. “US direction a _ tile laboratory was organized 
tionalism. In the teaching of the will only sharpen the S$ ape bes he Schools, ‘The Sea J ; by RORVCHLIAG R regular classroom 
Social Studies there are many op- social perspective, ih in Proble, cen in recognizi Cuty into a socialized teaching and 
portunities to point out that the ing, by one jot, a ls rathet, i Proce ut in decidin ng the study room. The changes made 
world today is an interdependent democracy. The ee soonet he erg nte which old a “pon aimed to create a room as func- 
unit. No nation is self-sufficient in ignoring realities, aa ade- | Misc de curriculum = ~ into tionally adequate for the study of 
in the sense that it can achieve later, our students, W hog, “ttucture imited history and related subjects as 


the high 


it m ing wit 
quate training in COP! E i pecome hi 


i i hysical science laboratories are 
a maximum degree of group hap- : wi men E lack of phy 
piness without the help of other troversial ae e dem Mise a a and the filare pate made suitable for their purposes. 
nations. ‘This does not mean that the easy prey 0 a8ogical] O de- This room, set aside by the school 


y so TEO j 
und modus administration for this purpose, 
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was equipped with three small but 
fully enclosed interview booths 
erected on one side of the room 
for private conferences. Desks 
and chairs fastened to the floor 
were replaced by moveable chairs 
which can now be arranged to 
suit the occasion. Blackboard 
space has been reduced to the 
amount usually necessary for his- 
tory recitations. The remaining 
blackboard area, covering two 
sides of the room had been cov- 
ered by beaver board material to 
be used for posting items of his- 
torical interest. A number of 
bookcases were installed along the 
sides of the room and filled with 
a select collection of specially 
purchased secondary works in the 
social sciences. Such authors as 
James Truslow Adams, Charles M. 
Andrews, John Spencer Bassett 
and Charles A. Beard are repre- 
sented, and such historical series 
as the “Chronicles of America,” 
the “History of American Life,” 
the “Jacket Library,’ and others 
were included. A group of period- 
icals reaching back a number of 
years and illustrating different 
points of view such as the Nation, 
the New Republic, Current His- 
tory and Political Science Quarterly 
had also been added. Those ar- 
ticles which could be used in the 
courses of study had been cata- 
logued. A table with recent peri- 
odicals had also been installed for 
special reading. 

In order to provide the proper 
atmosphere, the room was pro- 
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fusely illustrated wi 
material. However, the 
error of “slapstick p 
was avoided by maki 

of the room te an aid 


illustrate «lle 

. a S 

definite and continuous probia i 
mo 


in its various as ects. 
the displays Shh hare of 
used include the following: pa 
ress—newspaper headlines iua a 
ing the development of science 
and invention; Unemployment — 
its causes, its results, its wide- E | 
spread character and possible solu. $ 
tions; Imperialism—the areas in- 
volved and the reasons for it; i 
Writers of History—pictures of $ 
our modern historians, their works — 

and their thoughts on history writ- 


historica ; 


ing; What to Read—illustrated by 9 Prsa piling histo ft 
istory after 
 tegular sessions are over. The 
Metal classes include a labora- 
My course in first term American 


book jackets of recent books pub- 
lished in the field of history; — 
Propaganda—methods and exam- — 
ples. For general atmosphere, wall d 
murals illustrating the different | 
phases of our national industrial 4 
and social life were drawn by 
students. These physical cane 

in the room were accomplishe 

with funds obtained in part from 


the school General oigan a 
, rocee 
but mainly from = ve History 


the annual History 

Club baseball game conducted 
the Social Science eee 0 
Two free periods at 3 T 
each day were set asie® students 
use of this room by -n use Ít 
and teachers who W!$ as placed 
In addition, a teacher pee these 
in charge of the room eet gad 


yers 
periods as 4 general , 
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Social Science 
blished for a 
ose: (1) to pro- 

oper facilities for the 
yd P r special classes in the 
wob jes, (2) to provide a 
bet teachers and student 


meet informally in an at- 
onducive to historical 


yns beween the teachers of the 
abject and the teaching materials 


hih the department has at its 
disposal for classroom use. 


(1) The laboratory and all its 
fuilities are used by special so- 
Gal studies classes of the school 
during regular sessions and by 


“pay only to students who 
_ Tecommended by their 
pa: teachers; another 
n ia in second term 
Ss r ‘Story open to the stu- 
© have done satisfactory 


© first labor 
Ad others m atory course 


MS ang a mended by teach- 
y Problems J» a special course 

» Open merican Democ- 
teve only to seniors who 


mme 1 Ory and Courses in re- 
n 
Ended ave been rec- 


ber “ually conti . 
a fey inue in the 


thers rep. P P ing Out and 


acing them, It 


is not the purpose of this article 
to describe the procedure by which 
these special classes use the materi- 
als of the laboratory. Briefly how- 
ever, they are guided by the follow- 


ing principles: little or no reliance 


on high school text-books, almost 
complete socialized student activity 
in class, predominance of com- 
mittee work and student class re- 
ports, and the use of periodicals 
and secondary works for informa- 
tion. 


This effort to give the gifted 


student an opportunity for devel- 
opment commensurate with his 
abilities has not been achieved 
solely through' the efforts of those 
directly in contact with these stu- 
dents. In a high school running 
on a capacity student load, it 
has required the planning and 
coöperation of administrative of- 
ficials, the arrangement of special 
“singleton” subjects by program 
committees and the willingness of 
teachers in the subject to carry 
increased registrations in regular 


classes so that special classes may 


have small registrations. 


(2) After regular sessions of 
the special classes are over, the 
Social Studies Laboratory is open 
to regular teachers and their stu- 
dents for a variety of purposes. 
Teachers may interview, in private, 
students who show classroom weak- 
nesses or who are making oral 
book reports. Special committees 
appointed in different classes to 
do extra work such as arrange 
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all 


debates or projects, may meet 
here to plan their work and ob- 
tain assistance and guidance. The 
History Club program committees 
meet here to plan club programs. 
Meetings of teacher committees to 
discuss assignment problems, uni- 
form examinations, courses of 
study and text-books to be used 
are held here. Some students also 
come to work on special projects 
such as murals which are too large 
to prepare at home. While stu- 
dents are waiting for their inter- 
views they are at liberty to browse 
through the periodicals or books 
on the shelves. No books may be 
borrowed from the room except 
On special occasions since the regu- 
Jar school library is available for 
that purpose. This policy is fol- 
lowed in order to keep the class 
library intact for the work of 
special classes on the following 
day. The pupils are also entirely 
free to move about the room look- 
ing at charts, cartoons, maps, items 
on new books, current plays and 
motion pictures of historical in- 
terest, model homework books and 
book reports, former history pro- 
jects and other historical realia. 
Students who wish to prepare 
projects for their classes may come 
to this room for materials and 
suggestions. All of the activities 
here described can proceed in the 
room at the same time because 
of the specially enclosed booths, 
the moveable character of the 
furniture, and the presence not 
only of teachers meeting students, 
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but a special admin; 

things running smoothly. t 
(3) In order to ayoiq h 

of time, effort and tater 

sulting from haphazard tals tg. 


nd enrich, 

tal Studies j 
Made the 
Center for $ 


ment items, the Soc 
Laboratory has been 
storage and distribution 
such materials. The items avail. 
able to teachers for distribution — 
; on 

include the following: (A) Vis 
ual Aids, which have been a 
produced, collected and mounted — 
by students of the Social Studis 
Laboratory staff. The most im- 
portant of these aids are problem 
maps obtained from newspapers 

or made by students; cartoons re- 

produced and enlarged from those 
appearing in newspapers or de 
vised by students themselves; en- 

larged and mounted diagrams, — 
charts and graphs obtained from 
newspapers or books or developed 
by students and teachers; large 
pictures usually obtained from pub- É 
lic and private organizations; Ofi. 


inal and photostatic newspaper — 


articles and front pages; noe 
book jackets and pictures from Non- 
torical photoplays. (B) col- 
Visual Aids, which have os 
lected by the director of SY 
oratory through contribut 
teachers. The most amp vies il- 
these aids are statistical tê? the 
lustrating specific oy 
courses of study; Pre 


on all topics suitable 1° fant 


(a j 
tions, enrichment and f° gd ex 
of problem questions» 


| 
© keep . 


) ¢ 

© Waste gh rd Laborator aoe 

: ‘ i . in 
jb nits and these 


u E 
lustrative motivating a se of iam 


shout one year. 


ĉtt of 
' watm 


t tveg 





nts 

zi ortant — 

, oom. 

g fro sed in the classro 

y an be m and non-visua 
yi 


y are divided 


vip SUPIE ; for inspec- 
go Os available for 19SP 
ee at the time they 


E.. aught. : 
ge bnp Oe program outlined 
* pas been functioning for 
pore Much of the work 


is, therefore, still in the experi- 
mental stage ‘and much of it will 
require reorganization, revision and 
an improved technique. Never- 


theless, the problem which impelled 


the organization of the Laboratory 
is ffnding a solution satisfying to 
both students and teachers. 


SoL PIKHOLT. 


Samuel J. Tilden High School. 


READING UNIT ON SOCIAL SERVICE 


In preparing a reading unit on 
wal service for the first year 
udent, some central problem is 
nessary. The field of civics is 
preferable because it introduces him 
smply and readily to social serv- 
Kt. In city planning and the con- 
tions which it seeks to improve, 
t familiar and vital problem is 
ae home immediately to the 
ent, He wants to know how 
$ conditions are being met 
; at Enter the social serv- 

&ncies, Realistic reading 
interest 
ected. Li : 
Xs, fresh, hay eee 

y “atul, most readily 

attention, 

? Ustificat; u 

eh for “yet another” 

Unit, let m ` 
a certain ch s point out 
Ping of aracteristic short- 
tide, et units have been 
e e a 
Reais, Motivation iş de- 

Rona a Vita] 
adin ) Problem (perhaps a 

np Scores Ni and not from 
e compre- 


ding skills, 


ln 
0 . 


The reading material, questions and 
discussion, all lead to a definite, 
practicable project which is logic- 
ally related to the student’s cur- 
ricular interests. The several pas- 
sages for reading are integrated 
one with the other by a logical 
sequence and continuity. The stu- 
dent does not have to read in a 
textbook, or from a mimeographed 
sheet. Finally, the unit is planned 
to be read in a week, at the end 
of which period the student will 
have derived a well-rounded con- 
cept of one phase of his existence 
in a significant and practical 
manner, 

The unit which follows is for 
the teacher’s use; to be supple- 
mented by the required copies of 
the Readers Digest for the read- 
ing material and mimeographed 
copies of the questions and word 
study for the students’ use. The 
teacher should not hesitate to 
elaborate the suggested motivation 
and discussion with questions of 
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his own. It is not the writer's 
intention to prepare stereotyped 
formulae for the teacher. 

Similar units based on amuse- 
ments, art and culture, literature, 
and history are also in prepara- 
tion by the Remedial Redding 
Project in the Abraham Lincoln 
High School. Some have already 
been completed and are available 
to those teachers who are inter- 
ested in this new approach to a 
basic problem in English instruc- 
tion. Comments from teachers 
who have written, or intend writ- 
ing, units in reading are desirable. 


READING UNIT ON SOCIAL SERVICE 
MOTIVATION / 


The first duty or obligation of 
every government is to take care 
of its citizens. For example, the 
municipal or city government pro- 
vides hospitals, clinics, parks, com- 
munity centers, and other forms 
of free treatment and recreation 
for those who are unable to pay. 
This is known as public service. 

But in a large city, such serv- 
ice is never enough to meet the 
needs of a large, poor popula- 
tion. A a result, private agen- 
cies, privately supported, have to 
supplement, or add to, these free 
services. This form of help is 
known as social service. Some 
examples of this are the American 
Red Cross, the Boys’ Clubs, the 
Visiting Nurse Association, the 
Henry Street Settlement, etc. Let 
us read about some of them. 
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PASSAGE FOR READING 


“When a Feller Ne 
c ’ = | 
(Readers Digest, ion, Prien gs | 


936), 


QUESTIONS 


L; 


Have you hear 
Brothers and 
before? 


Do you belon 
Club or a sim 


linquents ? 


. Would you do away with 
reformatories? If not, how 
would you improve them? 
- Do.you know the name of : 
the man who organized the } 


Big Brother movement? 


. How long has this move- 
ment been going on? io 
. Do you agree that such af — 
the tax- f 
? How? i 


organization saves 
payer much money 
You have probably 
the movies “The par d” 
Sissy” and “Dead 

Do you know © 
have had simi 
With the help f 


y seen 


ticle you 
and your ow? 
can you P 
importance © 
in a boys d 


J ? 
ex erienic 





d of the Big 
Big Sisters. 


& toa Boys’ 
club ilar organiza. 
tion in your neighborhood? 
. According to the ar ; 
have just read, what js the 

effect of prison or reforma 

tory on these juvenile de. $ 


ticle you 


f boys Wh? 






f the bad con- 


a list O , 
j mentioned in the 


been improved by the city? 


. tec? 
by social service agencies: 


f 

ve you faced any © 
rn bad situations? Did 
you ever get into trouble? 
What did you do about it? 


Word STUDY 
~ Some of the words in the articl 
my have puzzled you. Did you 
know that malicious is a synonym 
for mean, squabbling means quar- 
selling, a deliquent is a wrong- 
doer? Can you define the follow- 


ing words? 
untemunerated incessant 
sentimental arbitrated 
drones wrought 
Moralizes Outpost 
sponsor juvenile 
‘SUccEsTED READING 
If you 


= teally interested in 
Of juvenile delinquen 
7 don't you try readin f ” 
l The D 4 

T Life—Lind- 


€ subject 


* oor NS 


ey, B, 


' Up from the 


Smi 
y Boy o Alfred 


City Streets— 
E. 

and . 
America, aol Tramps of 


Ou 
tem 
* the ee we mentioned 
ican Red Cr Oss A 


another example of social service. 
You have surely seen the well- 
known Red Cross button. This 
world-famous organization is of 
special value in times of great 
disasters. Do you remember the 
great floods we had in 1936 and 
the work the Red Cross did in 
those afflicted areas? Of course, 
someone had to start that or- 
ganization, too. Shall we read 
about the “American Florence 
Nightingale,” Clara Barton? 


PASSAGE FOR READING 


Clara Barton: Crusader (Readers 
Digest, Aug., 1937). 


QUESTIONS 


1. In how many wars was 
` Clara Barton a nurse? 


2. Can you name at least three 
peacetime disasters in which 
her newly-organized Ameri- 
can Red Cross served? 


3. What similar organization 
existed before the Ameri- 
can Red Cross? 


4. During what president's ad- 
ministration was the Ameri- 
can Red Cross organized? 


5. How is the American Red 
Cross supported? 


6. Do you know what the 
national flag of Switzerland 
is? Do you know why 
Clara Barton chose a red 
cross on a white field for 
the emblem of her organi- 
zation? 
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7. Who is the president of 
the American Red Cross to- 
day? 

8. Can you explain why Clara 
Barton is called the “Amer- 
ican Florence Night- 
ingale?” 

9. Who was known as the 
“stormy petrel’ during the 
Civil War? What is a 
stormy petrel? 

10. Can you name another na- 
tional organization for so- 
cial service which is like 
the American Red Cross? 


WorpD STUDY 
You can improve your vocabu- 
lary if you will take your diction- 
ary now and find the meanings 
of the words below. We have 
given you the meanings of some 
of them already. By adding the 
full list to the words you have 
learned from the previous article, 
you should have the beginning 
of a fine vocabulary. 

1. compassionate—sympathetic 
2: hobbledehoy— 

3. precocious—very smart 

4. humanitarian— 

5. prostration—exhaustion, wear- 

iness 

6. catastrophes— 

7. frugality—thriftiness 

8. presentiment— 

9. credentials— 

10. queues—lines of people 

11. wavered— 

12. morbidly— 
13, intellect—the mind 
14, elapsing— 










15. reluctanr— 
16. precedence— 
17. improvised, 
18. neutrality— 
SUGGESTED READING 

You can learn Much 
Clara Barton and other 
women by reading a f 
books your librarian Ww 
to give you: 

1. Heroines of Modern Pr 

—Adams, E. C. 


More about 
remarkable 


2. Causes and their Champions : 


—Howe, M. A. Dew. 


3. Heroes of Progress in 


America—Morris, C. 


4. Jane Addams of Hull House 


— Wise. 
CONTINUITY AND 
MOTIVATION 


Let us turn back to local prob- 
lems. You read in the first article 


about the effect poor environment 


has upon children and even grown- 
ups. Again, think of the picture 
“Dead End.” Did it remind you 
of the slums in our own city? 
Did you ever visit the East e 
Harlem, Hell’s Kitchen, the Re 
Hook section? Who takes oa 
of so many poor, wretched, a 
gry people? Well, the city Lid 
vides relief and free a ia 
The federal government 1 aaa 
many American cities in aoui 
away slums. But that isnt i, 
Have you ever taken 4 a Heny 
to the East Side? Go of 
Street. Visit the E~ “The 
Settlement, and read Gives Up: 
Woman Who Nevet 


formulated — oF | 


CW of the 


ogress E i 


wp! 


ist 


k 


T 


We 


> 


vA 


~ 


wo 






- How does 


R what 


R READING 


i sac at Who Never Gives 
Meade Digest, AUS» 


1936). 


Who has been called “the 
reatest single contributor 
: the public health of 


America?” 


_ Besides founding the Henry 


Street Settlement and the 
Federal Children’s Bureau, 
she founded a third organi- 
zation. Do you know its 
name? 


. Who was the “powerful 


ally” of Lillian D. Wald? 


. In Chicago, Jane Addams 


founded what social serv- 
ie institution four years 


before the Visiting Nurse 
Service? 


: Why was Lillian D. Wald 


called a Red in 1917? 


- Do you approve of her 


Opinion? Why? 


the Henry Street 
add to the work 
8 Brother move. 


Settlement 


Of the Bi 
Ment? 
How 
ane Go's the Visiting 
e tiie ae Compare with 
Of the : 
Red —_— American 
way do 
Cnr es the 
fies Street Settlement et 
Do Support ? 
house i “ve a settlement 
hood > Do your neighbor- 
you need One? 


Worp STUDY 


More words! Some of them 
easy, some of them hard. But 
if you remember how they were 
used in the article you have just 
read, they should be easy. If not, 
—well, take your dictionary, and 
remember, it pays to be a man 


: of your word. 


cardiac 
alleviate 
untutored 
precedent 
inevitable 
sophisticated 
sulked 
caustic 
reproof 
impoverished 


Sees tay ee Se 


~ 


SUGGESTED READING 


By ‘all means read ‘Windows 
on Henry Street,” by Lillian D. 


Wald, and “Jane Addams of Hull 
House!” 


CONTINUITY AND 
MOTIVATION 


If you liked the story about 
the “Woman Who Never Gives 
Up” and would like to read how 
the Visiting Nurse Service works, 
let us spend a day with one of 
these nurses. The scene takes 
place in New York City and is 
full of real life drama. But wait, 
read it yourself. 


PASSAGE FOR READING 
“The Hospital That Walks Up- 
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stairs” (Readers Digest, Novem- 


ber, 1937). 


QUESTIONS AND WORD STUDY 
Underline the one correct answer 
of the four given in parentheses. 


1. In New York City on an 
average day (140,000 — 
2,000 — 4,000,000 — 
112,000) citizens are sick. 

2. (265 — 10,000 — 50 — 
26,000) young women 
work for the Visiting 
Nurse Service. 

3. They make (half a million 
—half a dozen — hardly 
any — twenty thousand) 
calls a year. 

4. Each nurse makes an aver- 
age of (eight — eighteen 
— eleven — ten) calls a 
day. | 

5. The first non-sectarian nurs- 
ing service in this city was 
founded by (Florence 
Nightingale — Lillian D. 
Wald — Carrie Nation — 
Evangeline Booth) nearly 
(50 — 32 m 17 <= 44) 
years ago. 

6. There are more than (21,- 
000 — 22,000 — 20,000 
—30,000) individual nurs- 


o / 
es scattered across the coun- 


try engaged in 
health work. 

7. Some patients are expected 
to pay ($1.25 — $2.25 — 
$.75) a visit. 

8. Select the ove nationality in 
the following which was 
not visited by the nurse 


public 
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10. 


(Polish — Ita 


ish — Hun 
ish). 


lian 


garian Tew 


ey. | 


A few foreign ex 
were used in 
For example: 
“Mama! Mama! 
driza está aqui 


Lie Which 


| 3 E. | N I 


(MOTIVATION) 
Can you Suess what these 4 l 


“Buenos días” ; which Y 
means, “Hello.” 


two expressions mean? 


chicos !’’ 
“Paquilla! Paquilla!” 


Select the correct synonym — 
for the following words: 


a. cluttered — crowded, | 


crooked, clean. | | 
b. gamin — cat, child, 
/ canary. | 
c. ominous — threaten- 
ing, thirsty, thick. 
d. capacious — large 
long, little. ‘ 
e. antiseptic — clean, 
candid, corrupt. 4 
f. brunt—basket, bugle, 
burden. J l 
g. competent — E 
capable, cip Pr; | 
h. slovenly — 
dusky, dirty. a jarge d, 


(i 


i. eradicated — | 


deft—skillful, 


. ck. 

j. aoa S eren 

, fi 
cellar, 


mpt. 
erased, eXCMP” ind: 





Pressions a 2 
© attice f 


* La no. f 





 gnswering, annoying. 
rsecution — temp- 


e 
ik i torture, tex- 


tation, 


ture. 
complex—bias, brunt, 


burden. 
sheaf — book, broom, 
bunch. 


From the reading you have done 


wen EYES : = you should now have a very clear 
Adiós, Señora! Adiós, | idea of what social service is. In 
1 jour civics class you learned about 

public service. Bear in mind that 
-ina democracy social service and 


‘public service combine to improve 


the community. Of course, we 


| prefer public service alone because 


that means that our government 


‘7 Sable to take care of its citizens. 


is a good citizen, you, too, 
* in obligations, You should 
i a i with your government to 
i i a community a better, 
in a place in which to 
+ i ould “you like to help? 
ked to at you have been 
Commis “ve on a city planning 
ates = Ta and your asso- 

Uun: 0 p an a 
wiy, Geta . Mines com- 
&¢ sheet of paper 


about thirty-six inches square, a 
few sharp- pointed pencils, an 
eraser, ruler, compass, and some 
colored crayons. You are now 
almost ready to draw your plan 
of the new community. But, per- 
haps you need a little help; do 
you? Spend about thirty minutes 
reading the section on City Plan- 


“ning in “Our City—New York” 


(pages 242-256). Let’s see. Where 
will you locate the business dis- 


trict, the residential district, schools, 


hospitals, parks and playgrounds, 
libraries, the civic center. And 
how about the streets? Will they 
run perpendicular, diagonal, spider 
web fashion? What type of houses 
will you build? Will they be pri- 
vate houses, apartment houses, both 
types? Remember, we want no 
slums, no “dead ends’. Give us 
sufficient light and air! Above all, 
avoid repeating all the miserable 
conditions we have read about. 
Finally, keep in mind that we 
want an ideal community without 
poverty, without overcrowding, 
without further need for the so- 
cial services we have read about. 
Can you do it? You can if you 
are a good citizen! It’s a chal- 
lenge! 


SAMUEL BECKOFF. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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WHY ARE WE DOING NOTHING CON. 


NS 
TIVE FOR OVER FIFTY PER CENT of o UC 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS? 


For several years many of the 
thoughtful, earnest teachers in our 
high schools, those who aim to 
get into close touch with their 
pupils, to be real educators and 
not mere instructors, have be- 
moaned the fact that nothing con- 
structive is done for half or more 
of our high school pupils. It is 


_ a fact that approximately fifty per 


cent of those who enter high 
school, neither graduate nor com- 
plete the course; it is also prob- 
ably true (though I do not have 
the actual figures) that, of those 
who graduate, not more than half 
go to college. Thus we have in 
our high schools fifty per cent 
“temporary pupils” and another 
twenty-five per cent for whom the 
high school is the last formal edu- 
cational experience. For the former, 
no carefully planned achievement 
has been devised, and for the lat- 
ter a more or less useful list of 


-subjects has been placed at their 


disposal. These conditions have 
obtained for some time but have 
recently become much more seri- 
ous owing to the added influx of 
a new type of pupil, developed 
by the depression and, more re- 
cently, to the age restrictions im- 
posed by the State Education Law. 

Our high school system is a very 
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OUR 


large one and man 
tors, caught in the 
tape and details, m 
to let things ride as 
stir up trouble? Th 
/high schools were 
ned some thirty-fiv 
they remain to av 


today. 


Originally the high schools were 
conceived as preparatory schools 
leading to college. One does not 
need to look very far back to re- 
call the time when there were only 
five or six high schools in the city, 
sending almost all of their gradu- 
ates to college. I can well re- 
member what a furore was created 
when the High School of Com- 
merce was conceived and opened. 

“The first of its kind!” But tt 
too soon became ambitious to fe 
its graduates go to rer E 
high school course O S Pi 
built so as to meet sequirem te 
for entrance to college. comet of 
the syllabus of one departi ger. 
another has been revised . a 
ent times, but conscious) was 
consciously, the original Hi : 
kept in mind: adm! ne require 
lege. The college are our 
ments seem to entara that eve? 


: h so i 
ministrators, SO muc P omer 
manual training ê?” 


Meshes of ted 


erefore, as the 
Originally plan- 
e years ago, so 
ery great extent 





ust be satisfied 1 
they are, Why 





keep 4 weather eye 
and their principals 
them, and pride the fact 
i or twenty of their 
ed a a i 

pir in the free, pub- 
maintain of New York 
i p is procedure is all wrong. 
u chools should be envisaged 
ipi ad in themselves. Instead 
j iE and because the hi gh school 
* has never been envisaged as 
in end itself, at least fifty per cent 
of the pupils who enter high 
chool, are exposed to parts of the 
arriculum, not devised to help 
hem in any practical way, and, 
qite often, beyond their mental 


schools 


capacities. After a half year or 
year, or two years, they leave 


shool, go out into the world for 
a job, with nothing under their 
belts, but some wasted months 
ind, too often alas, a distinct feel- 
ng of futility, of mental inferior- 
ia that in many, many cases leads 
l social antipathy, the first step 
0 anti-social practices and crime. 
iaei folly of this program 
il sail economically and so- 
ey truer in some 
lection a in others, due to their 
to the financial and 
of the families from 
e a draw, 
fce, S one fact that we must 
a kr than ever before, 
ut 5 greater number of 
i attend h p dren are forced 
b homes, a ag nearest 
tn o their in- 
€ carfare necessary 


lal Position 


Which 


to reach one further away, al- 
though it might be better suited 
to their needs and abilities. Even 
among those who can afford to 
pay carfare, more and more are 
refused admission to technical, in- 
dustrial, and manual training 
schools, due to lack of room. 

I have in mind a large high 
school, academic and commercial 
(and you may be sure it is not an 
exception) that draws in great 
part from a population of very 
poor, small shop-keepers, piece 
workers in garment factories, day 
laborers, or that which is yet more 
pitiful, people entirely out of work. 
Their boys and girls go to this 
school with no intention to con- 
clude the full course; they attend 
just as long as they have to and 
no longer. Seldom do they finish 
even two full years of work, though 
they may spend three or more 
years in this school, unless they 
fall a victim to the ‘‘superannua- 
tion” regulation and are dropped 
from school. (By the way—what 
food for thought the number of 
these superannuated cases!) Out 
in the world they will try to be- 
come engaged in the same general 
run of activities from which their 
parents are so earnestly endeavor- 
ing to derive a living. 

Well, what do we offer these 
pupils? What do we do for them? 
In the academic course they may 
start out with English, community 
civics, biology, and foreign lan- 
guage; in the commercial group— 
English, community civics, general 
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science, business practice and type- 
writing. Most of the girls pick 
the latter course; most of the boys 
the former. Why? Because (this 
is a result of investigation) a com- 
mercial course with typewriting, 
to this type of boy, is “sissie” 
work, quite proper for girls’ but 
not for boys. So then we have 
Tony, and Louis and Irving, with 
I.Q’s ranging from 65 to 90, tak- 
ing biology, French or Latin or 
German, reading the Ancient Mar- 
iner, Classified Myths, Narrative 
Poems, and what not. Could any- 
' thing be more absurd, more edu- 
cationally unsound? 

The miracle to me is that so 
many of these youngsters can be 
kept at this work at all, that they 
can be induced to toil in these, to 
them, sterile fields. Our saving 
grace has been the ingenuity dis- 
played by some teachers which is 
nothing short of marvelous, the 
patience exercised by them, more 
Jobian, and the fact that we have 
in our city, skilled teachers who 
have kept in their hearts the spirit 
of youth and the ability to deal 
sympathetically with the hopes, 
ambitions, ideals, and bitter disap- 
pointments of these poorly en- 
dowed children. 

But in spite of all this, we have 
rebels, discipline cases that remain 
incurable despite all efforts. The 
sense of inferiority that bedevils 
most adolescents |(and especially, 
male adolescents) in these subnor- 
mal cases, becomes more and more 
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to send their children 


| E | “ld a a located schools. 
acute, leads either to absolute 4, ig these n qualify for these 
couragement, the breaking pee F yo ‘tain entrance require: 
of moral fibre, ot to rebe OWn pools r- of necessity have to 
This rebellion, m llion s woul 


i ust perf 
press itself by somethis, ni 


back to these individuals som 

their lost self respect, and K 
nearly always leads to bull a 
weaker ‘classmates, to the deve 
ment of dishonest shrewdness, to 
deception, to pilfering, to stealing 
It is the individual’s retort to this 
feeling of inferiority that has been 
inflicted upon him, during hours 
of school when inability to grasp 


Ç, on 
& that Rives 


the work presented, to understand 


it, to do, branded him a failure. 
A perusal of studies by crimi- 
nologists will bear out my conten- 
tions and the ever- increasing 
amount of juvenile delinquency 
and criminality in and around New 
York is further proof that there is 
something amiss in our educational 
processes. In the last analysis wa 
the teachers of our Ma oa 
answer for the actions of © 
youths. 
It seems to me that our p% 
. d be almost £¢ 
ractices shoul k 
p having two ° 
versed. Instead of ha 


. tra 
: in cen 
i trial schools . 
three indus esd. 2 demic 


locations and nume k Soil J 

schools all over FA Fais or si 
i w Yor 4) 

have in Ne t 


schools specifically prep + o0 


'dren for college. i o gert 
doubt whatsoever oe “om fo 


majority of these C econo 
v1: in 2 
te nna the others an 


position than 


1 the hold. that 


; a 
om”. It is not enough that r 

a parent desires to sen 
0 . ð 

wn to college. It 4s n 
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New York child receiving a cet- 
jfate of accomplishment testify- 
ing to his eligibility to pursue a 
collegiate course would be a wel- 
med student in any college. 

For the other seventy or seven- 
tyfive per cent of our children we 
ned community high schools that 
give useful, assimilable knowledge 
o children: schools with general 
Courses, industrial courses, art train- 
ing Courses, schools that are an 
P in themselves and not just a 
_ èin a ladder in a ladder lead- 


"8 to possible higer educational 
‘velopment. 
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and conscientiously, that he had 
developed a sound sense of re- 
sponsibility as expressed by his 
attitude towards and accomplish- 
ment of the work assigned; that 
he had brought into being an ade- 


quate civic consciousness, a per- . 


sonal worth of character predicated 
on the possession of courage, ini- 
tiative, honesty of thought and 
purpose, a willingness to coöperate 
and an appreciation of the value 
of service rendered without com- 
plete selfish motives. This type 
of High School graduate would 
be infinitely better fitted for life 
than most are today. Because he 
knew naught of algebraic formulas, 
chemical equations or irregular 
German verbs, would not in any 
way militate against his future use- 
fulness to society, to the State, to 
his prospective employer, nor to 
his own achievement of a happy 
life. This individual, as I visual- 
ize him would be an efficient 
worker within his scope of ability: 
he would be a straight thinking, 
straight shooting citizen, a poten- 
tially fine parent. Moreover, his 
emotional and mental outlook 
would have been enriched, elevated 
to a degree commensurate with 
his potentialities and in a manner 
to produce results conducive to 
contentment with his lot. This 
product of our High Schools upon 
opening his morning paper (a real 
paper) and reading dispatches 
from Shanghai or Buenos Aires 
or Sidney would have a very defi- 
nite knowledge of the whereabouts 
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of these cities and of the people 
who inhabited them. Turning to 
an article bearing upon the death 
of Warren Whitney he would 
feel a profound respect and admi- 
ration for a man who, in time of 
peace, had found in himself cour- 
age to do and die in the perform- 
ance of an unselfish task destined 
to relieve the misery of less for- 
tunate humans. Or again seeing 
a presentation of the New York 
City budget he would have the 
knowledge to judge its weakness 
or strength. In his own affairs, 
my High School product would 
have the ability to budget his own 
finances, to resist beguiling sales- 
men and their nefarious install- 
ment offers; he would have the 
ability to check up his grocery bill; 
to properly deduct an allowed per- 
centage for cash payment; to test 
the accuracy of his gas or electric 
charges. He would also be able 
to differentiate between the blatant 
and the reasonable, the demagogic 
and the statesmanlike, the true and 
the untrue. My High School grad- 
uate would be a youngster of char- 
acter with a flair for the cultural, 
the ethical, the sound things of 
life. 

This can be done! But not the 
way we are going at it now; not 
by foisting uninteresting useless 
work on immature minds; not by 
developing in them a sense of fu- 
tility, of inferiority; not by creat- 
ing social antipathy, hopelessness. 
The theory of the survival of the 
fittest is a fine one! We know 
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fe divergent mentalities. The 
masurement of entering pupils 
sould be done and the work for 
E planned according to its in- 
cations, 
:” none of this recasting of 
: work in our high schools is 
% impossible nor even diff- 
it does not involve any great 
“al outlay. The question then 


r 


remains: “Why is it not being 
done?” Why should it not be 
doné at once, so that our great 
modern school buildings might be- 
come sources of real mental, moral 
and social advancement, so that 
the work of our large corps of 
high school teachers, the majority 
of whom are able, sympathetic, 
capable of guiding, stimulating, 
and disciplining their charges, 
might blossom into a real accom- 
plishment of adjustment, of effi- 
cient training of mind, body, and 


` soul? 


We would certainly produce 
fewer misfits, more happy boys 
and girls ready to take their proper 
place in the world, adequately pre- 
pared to do their work in a thor- 
ough, efficient manner that would 
bring satisfaction and peace of 
mind to them and progress in the 
field of human endeavor. 


ANDRE C. FONTAINE. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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ME EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
STUDIES IN FATIGUE 
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Jennings, Sherrington, Bayliss and 
Beritoff are prominent. But it is 
of comparative recency, unfortu- 
nately, that the theoretical work of 
these physiologists and psycholo- 
gists has been used in the practical 
experimental investigation of some 
of the real problems of mod- 
ern man. Thus, Gilbreth, Kent, 
Spooner, Lee and Florence have 
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attempted to resolve the question 
of the relation of fatigue to in- 
dustrial efficiency. And the prob- 
lem is no less acute in education 
and educational practice. Here, 
too, most studies have been of a 
psychological nature rather than 
one of experimental education. In 
Germany, more than elsewhere, 
however, investigations have been 
carried on in separate quarters by 
Meumann, Lay, Radosavljevich, 
Stern, Spillman, Kraepelin, Mosso, 
Lorentz, Lobsien, A. Key, Wie- 
chardt, Griesbach, Blazek, Bettman, 
and, most significantly, Keller and 
Kemsies, the results of which may 
be of great moment to education. 
The state of fatigue has been 
studied systematically for more than 
three decades and yet there still 
exists a confusion of concepts con- 
cerning it. Popularly, it is known 
that fatigue is marked by a de- 
crease in the power to work, or to 
learn, and in general efficiency; a 
decrease in the accompanying 
pleasure; and a decrease in enjoy- 
ment during extra-working, or ex- 
tra-learning, hours. It is due to 
the fact that effort and exertion 
consume psycho-physical energies 
during which a kind of ‘poison,’ 
fatigue substance, is generated 
which slows one down.’ ‘The 
physiological concomitants also are 
known. Recuperation and restora- 
tion become more difficult as fa- 
tigue becomes greater. 
More scientifically, fatigue is due 
to the consumption of the mate- 
rials of the body and the produc- 
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what every expeti- 
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and observation, 
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4, too, by the middle of 
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school week P 

i easily distracted and waste- 
ae ime. Also the teacher has 
~ tired and less effective. To 
be sure, there are a great many 
fcors within the whole set-up 
such as eye-strain, muscular strain, 
incorrect posture, lighting, ventila- 
tion, heating and noise that con- 
tribute to fatigue. In addition, 
antiquated curricula and outmoded 
methods of instruction, boredom, 
emotional strain, teacher and pupil 
personality play no insignificant 
tole in this matter. Schulze, Wulf- 
fen, Gates, Teljatnik, Stern and 
Lay have investigated the natural 
iger in ability during the 
J, week, month and year, and 
rivers though not determined 
as be ba that these as- 
Gilber. « nsidered, According to 
» 48e, growth and puberty 


are 

i Important in achieve- 
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Orable circumstances 


and with most complete cognizance 
of all the factors, fatigue must re- 
sult naturally from the work and 
exertion and effort expended in 


the normal course of learning as 


well as in the normal course of 
time.? 
This has a direct bearing upon 


the efficiency and success of the 


learning process and must be 
recognized and dealt with in ac- 
cordance with the law of economy 
and hygiene of learning and teach- 
ing.3 

It is true that pupils and teach- 
ers may combine their efforts to 
determine the most satisfactory con- 
ditions for learning for each indi- 
vidual and that this codperative 
attitude is inexorably necessary. 
But the investigations of experi- 
mental educators indicate that there 
must be a wider and more prac- 
tical approach to the problems of 
fatigue in the school as a whole, 
and they point out the direction 
of this re-adjustment. 

Keller’s experiments in Winter- 
thur showed conclusively: 

1. Short recess periods are not 
sufficient to ensure recuperation. 

2. Fatigue due to mental work 
continues for hours during and 





* Bayliss and Humphrey both stress 
the fact that fatigue is a protective 
agency. 

*Kantor insists that the kind of ac- 
tivity under the conditions of fatigue 
“simulates somewhat the reaction of the 
individual during sleep.” And it would 
repay every effort along these lines to 
review the latest electroencephalo- 
graphic experiments at Harvard and at 
the Loomis Laboratory. 
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after rest periods. 

3. Continuous mental work (com- 
mon in the secondary school sys- 
tem at large) leads more quickly 

to fatigue than an equally long 
task broken by short pauses. 

4. Singing and gymnastics are 
not recuperative courses but tend 
rather to increase fatigue signifi- 
cantly. 

5. The condition of fatigue can 
persist throughout an entire semes- 
ter and only after a vacation peri- 


od may the original efficiency be 
re-established. 


Kemsies continued these investi- ` 


gations in Berlin with the specific 
_ purpose of determining the fatigue 

effet of various subjects of in- 
struction within the curriculum. 
He found: 

1. Increased determination and 
will do not relieve the loss in effi- 
ciency caused by the condition of 
fatigue due to mental work. The 
pupil’s mood, attitude and interest 
in the subject matter are not suffi- 
cient to check fatigue. 

2. Lasting decrease in efficiency 
is a sure sign of overburdening. 

3. Every subject within the cur- 
riculum causes fatigue. 7 

4. The best days of the week 
for work are Monday and Tues- 
day, and the first and second days 
after a holiday. — 

5. The best working time dur- 
ing a school day is the first two 
hours of instruction, and only on 
Monday will the third and fourth 
hours afford better results. After- 
noon instruction was extraordinar- 
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riculum according to their ergo- 
graphic fatigue index as follows:4 
(1) gymnastics (cause greatest fati- 
gue) (2) mathematics (3) for- 
eign languages (4) religion (5) 
native language (6) natural sci- 
ences and geography (7) history 
(8) singing and drawing.’ 

Some subjects like mathematics 
and foreign languages necessitate 
an intensive concentration of at- 
tention due to the abstract nature 
of the predominating processes 
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der prevalent conditions) ; m 
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industrial and shop couf causé 
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that the minimum efficiency of the 
day occurs at this hour.” 

It would follow, then, that the 
home room period, the rest period, 
the study period, the library pe- 
riod, and assemblies might be best 
put over to the afternoon which 
is less suitable for learning ‘and 
when fatigue in both pupil and 
teacher is greatest. 

Yet this is but a minor and 
ancilliary amelioration. For it ap- 
pears contrary to every sound peda- 
gogical principle to have any sub- 
ject, no less one high on the scale 
developed above, during the un- 
favorable period in the afternoon 
each and every day. From this 
point of view it becomes the di- 
rect and immediate concern of 
every teacher and pupil. 

It is the logic of the facts that 
the most efficacious and most easily 
and successfully attainable adjust- 
ment within the present secondary 
school system is a re-arrangement 
of the pupil’s program. (Vide 
supra!) However, it is impossible 
with four or five major subjects, 
which most high school students 

carry, so to arrange for this equit- 
able distribution from the stand- 
point of fatigue as well as efh- 
ciency within the indicated two 
hour period in the forenoon, as 
Kemsies suggests. One solution 
to the problem is the rotary sys- 
tem of program making which is 
used even now in some of the 
junior high schools of New York 
City and which, at one time, was 
to be found in some of the senior 
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high schools, though abandoned 
for administrative reasons. 6 
The raison d'etre of the school 
is the pupil. He must be given 
every opportunity to acquire a 
maximum efficiency in each school 
subject and in each learning 
process. 
jections must be denied in light 
of the facts and in view of the 
aims and objectives of education 
in general and of secondary edu- 
/ cation in particular. The rotary 
system, for example, the Pen- 
hollow system,7 as over against 
the flat or straight across system 
of program making is the near- 
est, most achievable educational de- 
vice on hand to ensure the great- 
est success with the least expendi- 
ture of psycho-physical energy on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 
Before closing, the questions 
must be raised which already ex- 
ist in the minds of those versed 
in this type of experimental edu- 
cational research; namely, What 
of the effect of practice and habit 
formation? What of the validity 
of these results? 
It was definitely a part of the 
research technique to remove and 





*For details concerning the actual 
formulation of the rotary system of pro- 
gram making, see “Preparing a School 
Program of Studies” by Abraham Kroll 
in Principles and Practices of Junior 
High School Education in the City of 
New York, 1932, published by the 
Board of Education. 

"Penhollow Rotary System, copy- 
righted 1912 by. the late Harry B. 
Penhollow, formerly Director of High 
School Organization, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 
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THE TREATMENT OF RADICALS IN 
OUR SCHOOLS 


The confirmed radical in our 
hols demands special treatment. - 


| Te problem has negative and 
stive aspects. The “Dont’s” of 


Oediency and common sense en- 


f Med upon teachers should re- 


i Most emphasis for the rea- 
A too many teachers are 
> regard radicalism as a 
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cal’s defences which, if demolished, 
may sow doubt in his mind as 
to the infallibility of his cher-_ 
ished dogmas. Such setbacks may 
not enforce a retreat, but they may 
conduce to an abatement of the 
Juvenilities and excesses which per- 
turb teacher-pupil relationships. 
Now, among the prohibitions 
urged upon teachers none are more 
productive of wide cleavages than 
the dubious tactics designed to 
undermine a student’s self-respect 
and self-esteem. Sarcasm is a 
weapon of doubtful efficacy. Wit 
that is not edged with kindliness, 
witticisms that descend to the 
crudities of “wise cracks,” merely 
serve to fortify beliefs at which 
they are aimed. Equally objec- 


tionable are attitudes of conde- 
scension and superiority. Facts 
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wear their own aura of authorita- 
tiveness and need no personal 
prestige to render them impres- 
sive. Besides, the radical has his 
own glamorous prophets whose 
huge stature dwarfs all non-be- 
lievers. No less exceptionable is 
the reproach of un-Americanism 
heaped upon the heads of radicals, 
It is one of those omnibus epithets 
that has been worn thin by indis- 
criminate usage; whose meaning 
has been obscured by loose think- 
ing, and whose connotation has 
been widened to include innocuous 
habits and attitudes as well as 
significant moral and political con- 
cepts. It is of a piece with the 
opprobrious term “Red.” They 
are both marked by indefiniteness 
and reprobation. The former 
tends to provoke pity for the 
plight of an opponent who, by its 
frequent use, advertises an inca- 
pacity for concise characteriza- 
tion; the latter arouses contempt for 
the obtuseness of a disputant who 
cannot distinguish reformism from 
communism.  Recrimination has 
never settled an argument. No 
fight can make progress if the 
opponents are forever falling into 
clinches. 

Finally it is advisable to avoid 
invoking the “Great Hush.” True, 
youth zin its exuberance, is given 
to the use of intemperate language. 
It is not easy to- contemplate with 
equanimity savage assaults upon 


one’s cherished ideals, institutions ` 


and symbols. The impulse to 
come to their defence is well-nigh 
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much about human nature that is 
merplored terrain. There are still 
te unresolved contradictions €x- 
shined variously by exponents of 
"shools” of psychology. The 
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succee de 
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iy and environment are still 


shrouded in the deepest obscurity. 
‘man a mere pawn on the chess- 
beard of fate, or is he the victim 


if vicious environmental forces? 
slishness, even in its enlight- 


Progress, or i 
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ed altruism are 
Opians, is to lay 


oneself open to the charge of cheap 
cynicism. Even that hardy breed 
of invincible realists, the classical 
economists, base their laws upon 
the practical benevolence of the 
intelligently directed self-regarding 
instincts. It would seem, then, 
that intelligence can mitigate and 
neutralize selfishness to the extent 
of creating patterns of behavior 
closely resembling those woven out 
of good will. Why, then, deny 
the possibility of so permeating 
selfishness with good sense as 
gradually to transmute it into a 
wotkaday altruism? This is not 
Utopianism. It is practical ideal- 
ism and not unorthodox psy- 
chology. This much may be con- 
ceded to the radical without com- 
miting oneself to his dogmas and, 
least of all, to his tactics. 
Having pointed out the wrong 
approach to radicalism in our 
schools, it is reasonable to assume 
that there is a right approach. 
There is a right approach in the 
sense of suitability and feasibility. 
For it should be remembered, first, 
that the teacher's time is devoted 
to discharge of prescribed and 
Onerous duties and, therefore, are 
not free to convert the classroom 
into a forum for the discussion of 
topics outside the bounds of the 
assigned lesson. Secondly, many 
radical dogmas, which, unfortu- 
nately, lend themselves to beguil- 
ing formulation, are conglomera- 
tions of concepts whose intricacies 
perplex the students. For example, 
it is very difficult to dissociate 
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Marxian economics from Marxian 
dialectics and even when sundered 
they are insusceptible of simple 
elucidation. Thirdly, dogmatism, 
whatever its essence, tends to in- 
spire complacent self-sufficiency 
and a bristling self-sophistication ; 
against such armament neither per- 
suasion nor threat avails. These 
are significant qualifications but 
they need not deter teachers from 
attempting to evolve a formula for 
the facilitating of an effective rap- 
port with the  radically-minded 
students. The following sugges- 
tions may prove helpful. The first 
step towards a rapprochement is 
to demarcate sharply the theories 
of social reconstruction that fall 
within the framework of a liber- 
ally interpreted Constitution from 
social and economic philosophies 
that are definitely extra-Constitu- 
tional. Such delineation allows 
for full and untrammeled discus- 
sion of flagrant abuses that be- 
devil the country’s economy, cot- 
ruption in high places, denial of 
primitive rights, insidious activi- 
ties, of lobbyists, racketeering, both 
crude and genteel, 
cruel competition and the nefarious 
activities of war profiteers; all 
these cancerous growths upon the 
body politic may be exposed for 
unequivocal reprobation. Follow- 
‘ing upon this exposure, students 
should be invited to canvass ways 
and means of dealing with such 
conditions. Here, the radical is 
offered an opportunity to ventilate 
his views. The teacher, acting 
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attitude of neutrality upon teachers 
even at the risk of drawing down 
the reproach of faint-heartedness. 
Finally, a set of “ground rules” 
should be drawn up, at the begin- 
ning of the term, prescribing the 
manner in which controversial mat- 
ter should be presented. It might 


‘well include such provisions as 


orderly procedure during debates; 
penalizing unwarranted interrup- 
tions; discouraging diffuseness in 
a speaker; addressing the class only 
when adequately prepared; docu- 
menting one’s statements; and ob- 


ligating oneself to accept criticism 


when offered. Finally, and most 
importantly, teachers must impress 
upon students the psychologic 


‘havoc wrought upon the minds of 


disputants and the equally seri- 
ous damage inflicted upon con- 
testants’ arguments by the pro- 
pensity to indulge in personalities. 
It may help to drive the lesson 
home by explaining that an argu- 
ment that cannot stand on its own 
evidential feet is usually a sorry 
argument and better abandoned; 
that never do good manners stand 
one in better stead than when one 
is striving to win over an em- 
battled opponent; that amiability 
often melts mental resistance much 
more quickly than logic; that in- 
gtatiation is the key that unlocks 
many a closed mind. Conversely, 
a hortative or didactic manner, a 
contemptuous tone, and ironic 
twist and a belligerent pose may 
goad an opponent into a state of 
antagonism and cause him to cling 
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to opinions which have already 
been severely shaken. 

The scrupulous observance of 
the amenities and the adoption of 
a glossary of amiable dispute cre- 
ates an atmosphere favorable to 
calm deliberation. But decorous 
behavior is an empty gesture if it 
is not nourished by an attitude of 
scientific objectivity. Its outstand- 
ing quality is a settled disposition 
to dissociate opinions and beliefs 
from the person who entertains 
them; to regard an adversary’s 
utterances with the impersonality 
one accords an anonymous article. 
“The idea is the thing.” Once 
its foundations are undermined 
with the tools of fact and reason, 
the structure is bound to topple, 
though one may be denied the 
pleasure of witnessing its destruc- 
tion. Pride, stubbornness, willful- 
ness will operate to bolster it up. 
But not for long. For even these 
powerful emotions lose their po- 
tency for lack of stimulation. They 
cannot withstand indefinitely the 
impact of surpassingly stubborn 
facts. One teacher, perturbed by 
a flagrant display of “tu quoque” 
heckling, was moved to admonish 
the offender to refrain from de- 
grading the discussion into a “per- 
sonal feud.” “Disregard me as 
an individual,” he pleaded. “I 
bear no animus towards you for 
entertaining opinions diametrically 
opposed to mine. This discussion 
is for the purpose of effecting a 
free exchange of views. Regard 
the latter specimens in the scien- 
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radical who is largerly motivated 4 
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the militant radical. At the se 
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bye eho enlightened ignorance 
with, “How dare you not know 
the lesson !”” 
However, not all the tact, fore- 
brance, perserverance and adroit- 
ness, can reduce the recalcitrance 
of the residue of intransigeant 
ndicals natured in the school of 
Marx. They are a hardy breed 
buoyed up by grandiose visions, 
pd by a sort of desperate 
vage and inspirited by a sub- 
mi in the justness of their 
A ie bei. Rl adolescence 
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asperated individuals are capable of 
mustering to assess fairly the vari- 
ous influences reflected in the de- 
cision. To what extent has in- 
dignation been whipped up by the 
failure to oppose the radical’s con- 


tentions with effective refutation? — 


Is it the manifestations of a spirit 
of lese majesté or the advocacy 
of subversive doctrines that is 
deemed exceptionable? How much 
resentment derives from a dis- 
tressing awareness of personal in- 
adequacy in dealing with inde- 
pendent minds? Introspection 
might go deeper to discover an 
undercurrent of annoyance at the 
interruption of school routines. 
Finally it might be well to re- 
examine the full significance of 
the offense. How active a fer- 
ment can a small radical group 
become in a large body of con- 
servatively minded or complacently 
quiescent students? To what ex- 
tent is the Marxian dogma merely 


-a spear head for a less revolution- 


ary philosophy of melioration? 
Not all professed communists are 
slavish followers of Stalin; they 
wear the Russian label because the 
antipathies it excites serves to keep 
alive the crusading ardor. It is 
a sort of irretrievable gesture like 
crossing the Rubicon. Suspension 
and expulsion aids in supplying a 
factual basis for the fragile hereti- 
cal texture of much of their ideol- 
ogy. l 
There is yet another considera- 
tion that counsels delay and pa- 
tience. These chronic protestants 
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who are “agin” everything serve 


as whetstones for sharpening an- 
tagonists’ wits. One hard-hitting 
radical in a class can stir up more 
interest in the social sciences than 
a dozen formal lectures. The 
inflexibility of their determination 
first wearies, but it often com- 
pels a furtive examination of one’s 
views and beliefs. Many a teacher 


has been hard put to it to strength- 


en his intellectual fences against 
the depredations of radical in- 
vaders. Society, too, cannot afford 
to regard all radical activities as 
- an unmitigated evil. Our institu- 
_ tions are effectively bulwarked 


against radical attacks 
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ALBERT J. LEVINE, 


Samuel Tilden High School. 


THE I. ©. IN RELATION TO THE ABILITY 
TO TYPEWRITE 


Do bright pupils become better 
typists than slow ones? Can pu- 
pils of low intelligence become 
efficient typists? Is there any de- 
terminable connection between in- 
telligence and the ability to type- 
write? These were the thoughts 
that actuated me in my desire to 
ascertain scientifically the answers 
to these and other questions. 

When I began to teach the four 
Typewriting I classes a year ago, 
I knew no more about them than 
teachers usually know about incom- 
ing groups. By the time I received 
word that two of my classes were 
made of better stuff than the other 
two, that at least one consisted 
_of definitely low I. Q.'s, it had 
become quite apparent that there 
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were differences between them. 
Those labeled as High I. Q ~ 
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» many times that in the school 
ppr, The Annex Reflector, it 
ws set down as my favorite 
utterance. 

It was in the drill work and 
in the practice work that I modi- 
fed the procedure. Whereas, in 
he third week, the bright groups 
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line of each, while the better 
classes wrote the words in suc- 
cession. 

The following week, with words 
like Wednesday and Saturday, the 
slow groups found it necessary to 
write even three lines of each 
word, whereas the others were able 
to alternate the two on the same 
line. 

During the fifth week I gave 
margins for sentences of various 
lengths which I had put on the 
board, while the brighter classes 
were able to find the margins for 
the different sentences independ- 
ently. | 

During the sixth week I omitted 
the drills gza, zga, xws and as- 
signed to the slow group aqa 
sws, et cetera, for practice. All 
these drills were performed in 
unison, while I tapped at the 
blackboard as I pointed to the 
exercise which was written there. 

It was in such simpler fashion 
that I proceeded with the work of 
the. slow group. They needed 
work in unison, and with my di- 
rect guidance for a longer time 
during the period than the su- 
perior pupils did. 

Although I had to be most 
observant, devoting every minute 
of my time to helping the needy, 
and they were many, the results, 
so far as the two major objectives 
—the eyes and the fingers—were 
concerned, justified my expendi- 
ture of energy. Nor was the work 


- entirely without some relief from 


the monotony of drill, drill, drill 
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and constant watchfulness. There 
was the case of R., aged 17, with 
an I. Q. of 85, with face and 
body in contortions while he at- 
tempted to follow instructions to 
draw the hyphenated line for the 
drill sheet heading. He was try- 
ing to accomplish this feat by 
using his right thumb on the 
hyphen key and the small finger 
of the right hand on the space 
bar! 

The low I. Q. groups needed 
more aid with the original set- 
up of letters. They also needed 
more guidance with tabulations. 

Where there was a tendency 
to disregard technique, I made 
a direct, personal appeal to the 
pupil. I aroused in him the de- 
sire to become a touch typist like 
the rest. In the end I evoked 
the promise that he would follow 
instructions most meticulously—in 
regard to his eyes, for example. 

So much for my personal ob- 
servations and procedures. 

When the groups were advanced 
to Typewriting II they were so 
Scattered that they could not be 
identified according to their former 
classification. Throughout the first 
term the results of their work 
were characteristic. In speed tests, 
for Instance, the medians wete 
invariably higher for the higher 

I. Q. classes, However, these 
tests were indicative only to a 
limited extent, since there were 
I. Q marks for approximately 
one-half of the class. 


Such being the Case, it became 
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an even one hundred. As the at- 
tached sheets show, I used four 
speed tests given at varying in 
tervals during this term. After 
averaging the results in speed for- 
all tests for each case, and the 
results in accuracy for all tests for 
each case, I applied the formula 
for obtaining the coefficient off 
correlation. I found that the co 
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typewriter and so, even though 
heir I. Q. is low, their chances 


of becoming better typists in a 


shorter time are increased. Two 
pis with a high I. Q. taking 
atest will react differently to it. 
One will hurry to get a high speed 
core, the other may typewrite 
slowly in order to get his high ac- 
racy score, 
Sill, these varying factors and 
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and speed.’ There is, however, a 
greater correlation between the 
I. Q. and speed than there is be- 
tween the I. Q. and accuracy. It 
is evidently necessary to have 
greater intelligence after a certain 
amount of speed has been acquired. 
The pupil with the low I. Q. can- 
not reach the same degree of speed 
as the one with the high I. Q. 
Where intelligence is low, speed 


is low. Where speed must be 
higher, higher intelligence is 
needed. 


The variation in intelligence to 
begin with was not great. The 
I, Q.’s varied from 79 to 125, 
with a distribution of forty cases 
with an I. Q. below 100, and 
with sixty cases above 100. Thus, 
there was a preponderance of cases 
hovering around the 100 mark, 
with the majority of cases in the 
lower half falling between I. Q.’s 
of 84 and 100, and in the upper 
half, falling between 100 and 115. 
The range for most of those ex- 
amined is from 84 to 114—not a 
wide span at all. 

In indivdual cases, where a stu- 
dent with an I. Q. of 125 is 
compared with one who has 79, 
there is an obvious correlation. 
For example, Miss E., who ranked 
second in the I. Q. classification, 
had an average rank in speed of 
7.5 and an average rank in ratio 
of 2.5, while Miss P., who ranked 
one-hundredth in the I. Q. list 
had an average rank in speed of 
25.5 and an average rank in ac- 
curacy of 74.5. 
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In making a comparison between 
the I. Q. and speed and the I. Q. 
and accuracy among the first 20% 
of the cases ranked according to 
the highest I. Q. (ranging from 

111 to 125), I find that 5, or 
25%, of the cases ranked among 
the best first twenty in average 
speed and 7 cases, or 357, were 
among the best first twenty in 
ratio.* | 

In making a comparison between 
the I. Q. and speed and the I. Q. 
and accuracy among the Jast twenty 
cases, ranging in rank for I. Q.’s 
from 81 to 100 with an I. Q. 
range of 79 to 91 in I. Q. there 
are 13 cases, more than 65% 
whose rank is between 85 and 
100 in speed, and 8 cases, or 40% 
of the number compared, rank- 





* It is interesting to note that 3 out 
of the 5 were among the first twenty 
in both speed and ratio. 


ing between 85th an 
accuracy. At that, si . 
Cases, making a total af Ts ional 
from 63rd to 76th in be fae 
equivocally proving that A >» Un. 
I, Q.’s do not make a : low 

In conclusion, we may a aie 
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e 
or good typists. No poor TR 
make good typists. No high ‘ 


Q.'s make poor typists, The ay 
erage pupil may be a good o 
poor typist. Perhaps the success 
of the latter, and they are in the 
majority, is influenced by their ap- 
titudes, ambitions, diligence, tem. 
perament, or home environment, 


by whether they practice at home 


or not, to a greater extent than 
that of either of the other two 


groups who, after all, approach 


the extremes. 
LIBBIE W. PLATT. 
Jamaica High School. 


A MAN THINKS ALOUD 


“How do teachers participate in 
the administration of your school?” 

This question was addressed to 
a local secondary school principal 
of more years of teaching and ad- 
ministration experience than the 
writer is old. This was the Sec- 
ond time your correspondent had 
met the man. On both occasions 
he merely walked into the prin- 
cipal’s office and he was wel- 
comed. There was no pretense at 
formalities, no effort to create 
confusion, no tense atmosphere, 
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On the first visit more than a 
year ago, the school activities an 
its special program of ie. 
were paraded before aston 


and approving eyes. isi A 
-not be a city school! mpre: 
Imagine pupils with 4 conas 
hension of the formal a in 
of the operation of , To and 
method. Think of a would 


a 
girls with a sang froi Menjou! Jn 


rival that of Adolph 7 at eas? 
fact, the pupils were ipe nally 
- than the visitor. ey 


f 






; C 





to demon- 
s alone, but 
grit P, community, some we 
fot theif ve În dividuals. Here was 
pousan it manifesting itself in 
group sp a emphasizing mutual 
an sapie coöperative action 
+0 han —Z competi- 
HE divi ualiSti. , 

Fir teachers, tOO, —, to 
he a codperative body of under- 
anding, sympathetic and compe- 
tent persons. The enthusiasm ine 
possessed matched their pupils . To 
the casual observer it might have 
emed that these teachers lacked 
the ability to control their classes. 
But it was easly apparent that the 
pupils were progressing under 
their own momentum and follow- 
ing a planned program of proce- 
dure. Within this framework, the 
democratic methods of living were 
functioning. There was freedom, 
self - government, leadership, co- 
operative group helpfulness, self- 


hecki i : a 
tng and active pupil partici- 


0 ortunity 


Jee his interview with the prin- 

n T writer discovered some 
Huminati i 

ea inating things. The 


Pal-teacher : 
relati j 
emo cratic. p onship was 


i acult i 

bein y meetings wer 
pa diall held and there nés 
Then, » mamittees functioning. 
big punda bal Opened up his 
taero € believed that 


Cac e 
Portant t contact was more 


t . 
acher, ~~ the principal-to- 
Mutua. “S the pupils had 
tiv; i 


ties, so nd in their study 
id the teachers in 


their teaching. Therefore, when 
a new teacher enters this school, 
the principal meets him and turns 
him over to the teaching faculty. 
The newcomer is supplied with 
the formal plan of classroom in- 


struction. He observes the teach- . 


ers and they, in turn, observe 
him. It is their task to assist 
him constructively. They are spon- 
soring him. 

What is the net result of this 
procedure? Each teacher respects 
his fellows. All work for the 
school and the students. ‘There 
is constructive activity; teachers 
do not compete with each other. 
Progress is being made in an at- 
mosphere of social coöperativeness 
with freedom and under compe- 
tent, effective and understanding 
leadership. 

This school has its own unique 
plan of teaching procedure origi- 
nated by the principal more than 
thirty years ago. It was this plan 
which originally attracted the 
writer to this school. Therefore, 
it followed that one should ask 
what were the teachers’ rights in 
deviating from the plan. The 
answer was immediately forthcom- 
ing: the plan of teaching was 
applicable to all kinds of subject 
matter and the teacher must fol- 
low it. However, within the for- 
mal structure of procedure teacher 
personalities and attitudes on what 
is to be done vary, and therefore, 
some teachers will emphasize the 
course content while others will 
stress pupil personality develop- 
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ment. Each teacher according to 

his own ingenuity makes contribu- 
tions to the operation of the plan. 
The best of these the principal 
circulates among the other teach- 
ers. 

The conversation drifted into 
other school matters: term ratings 
of teachers; the weight of the 
curriculum: mental activity as well 
as physical activity of the pupils; 
and oral tests of teacher appli- 
cants. Upon each the | principal 
commented pointedly, vigorously 
and constructively. 

Here was a “new” education 
preparing the pupils in a com- 
munity of their own for a similar 
but larger community outside, one 
life sphere being correlated with 
another greater and enveloping 


one. The School, the 
teachers and the 
plify these words of p 
Roberts: “Do you ea : 
school has a heart? That a K F 
ool 


has a soul? That a 
an individuality—an Bee has 


Principal oxen 


ý 5 cal to A 
There is different Spirit in ad E 
ety 


high school I have Visit 
an undefinable and 

something which makes 
ence between one schoo 


ed A 


RICHARD VOGEL. 





hi Roberts, John S.: “Supervision,” 
High Points, Volume XVIII, January, 
1936, p. 11. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND SCHOLARSHIP* 


We teachers as a professional 
group concern ourselves so much 
with developing intellectual skills 
that we are sometimes ready to 
believe the human mind is exclu- 
sively intellectual, that it is, in 
fact, a kind of machine, We feed 
this machine ideas and informa- 
tion and expect to see it all con. 
verted into solid intellectual sub- 
stance without the slightest resist- 
ance or loss. However, our daily 
experience shows us that this is an 
occupational bias; we cannot ex- 
pect 100% efficiency; learning out- 
put is not equal to teaching stimu- 
lus. Let us rule out at once the 
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large group of students whose in- 
tellectual equipment is inadequate 
to the demands of an academic 
high-school, who also, because D 
strain and failure are confused 
and indifferent. Suppose WE cog; 


os- 
sider only those students who Pt 


sess adequate intellectual Kr- 

ment but whose scholastic a a 3 

ment is far beneath what it $ 

be. 2 
We all know young peop Ry 

whom we say: “He coul 





ids 
Evander C 18, 
dresses i cy 
prove 


* A talk given to the 
High School faculty on 
1937, as one of several 5 
general theme: “The im 
Scholarship.” 


Pupils > the 





. ` o |O li a ea 
intangible J slo several Y 


m l and an. 
other. This is largely a. reflection 


of the feeling of the teachers as a 
to the fairness of their supervisors i 
and the success of the schooli” 


t paiher an artist. 


subject 
done a lick of work here. During 








lied himself...” 
A of cases could be 
; school records 


show hig 


h 130, without 4 corre- 


n à : 
120, ‘a high standing in school 


godine fourth term, 141⁄ year 
work. in Evander, has an 


id boy now 


of 130, and a reading score 
| rs ahead of his 
is an author, 
He failed four 
; last term and has never 


e his mother 


the summers, curiously enough, he 
‘sa student at the Lincoln De- 
monstration School where he gives 
no trouble, is a star student and 


„is written up in the newspapers. 


All of you can furnish dupli- 
ate instances of natively bright 
students who often fail to use 
their intellectual equipment to its 
fullest possibility and who some- 
limes are total scholastic failures, 
Sin the case just cited; or other- 
umes only moderate successes when 

fy should be Outstanding ones. 

y know of men and women 
Watonal f° world who are 
Possess the wien - they 
Wed for succes it a = 
ticular calling S in their par- 


Ut overs: 
dfar p 52ed classes make it 


Or 
Bite the pe us always to investi- 
UNres Ons} uses of inattention and 
lai in Class, the rea 
’ m . - 
ides uate © Preparations that are 
Work th or non-existent, or for 
“pect fro 'S not what we would 
à student of a given 


intellectual 1CVEL DUC SUMEC teag- 
ers, moved perhaps by an interest 
in’ increasing their own teaching 
efficiency as much as by the 
wish to contribute to student 
happiness, frequently manage to 
overcome this burden of large 
classes and go on tours of explo- 
ration. And they have found that 
what, for want of a better term, 
we may call unresponsiveness, may 
be due to any number of factors. 
To begin with, it may arise from 
sensory handicaps: 10 to 20% of 
school children have defective 
hearing, 2 to 5% are seriously be- 
low normal in this respect; 10 to 
30% have impaired vision. I am 
reminded here of the boy who 
was never prepared because he 
never could read; he needed 
glasses but refused to get them 
because he was afraid of what 
the boys on the block would say. 
Inattention may really mean the 
student is ill or sleepy or hungry. 
One boy worked on a newspaper 
route from 11 at night to 4 or 5 
in the morning and had to get 
here for an eight o'clock class. 
Another boy, during the worst of 
the depression, lived on potato 
soup for several days at a time. 
Inattention is frequently due to 
day-dreaming or revery; it is often 
caused by worry, about personal 
or school problems, about difficul- 
ties at home, either economic or 
those involving family relation- 
ships. A student may be brood- 
ing over the illness or death of 
some one dear to him, One 
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4 e ho happened to inquire 
t the end of class into the rea- 
sc RS for a student's far-off stare 
all period, discovered that he was 
planning tò run away from home 
that very day. What we call “lack 
of concentration” is often quite 
the opposite; it is concentration 
‘of an intense sort, but on mat- 
ters other than the scheduled class- 
room activity. Another familiar con- 
dition, “laziness,” is really not 
the name of a pedagogical disease 
4 entity at all; it may be the symp- 
tom of one’s inability to emotion- 
ally accept a particular task, often 
due to fear, usually of failure. 
Laziness should never be the epi- 
| taph on a student's educational 
_ tombstone; rather it ought to be 

only the first sentence of a case 

history. 

Psychologists have learned to be 
wary of considering a low score 
on an intelligence test as a true 
index of an individual’s abilities 
until they have ruled out the pos- 
sibility of sensory defects, fatigue, 
antagonism, deficiency in a par- 
ticular skill like reading, and final- 
ly, emotional difficulties, sometimes 
extraneous to the test, sometimes 
caused by the test situation itself. 
In fact, in the lower IQ. ratings, 
the term pseudo feeble-minded- 
ness 1s used to characterize the 
responses of an individual whose 
test score is totally out of keep- 
ing with what we feel are his 
potential achievements. 

En hi to the educational 
to our exploring teach- 
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and rarely brought in a 







ers: unr ti 
esponsiveness opportunities 


been found to arise for i £ pider paries ing in school. 
disobedience; it is sim Te a doin such AH thought that 
urgency of extra-classtoom n fji should not tterns described 
lems and interests prob. f vior Pf d 

, Makes sp f w ly only to rare. an 
exercises seem temporarily p ol f jus far PP? ters. I have 
ondary importance. A fi ps 4 £ phological ya aif to rela- 
average intelligence, who had ~ A upset limited my 


ommon situations. It. is 


eatedly fai 5 tee 
P! 7 e 7 =a Piia subjects a f ae for us to realize that many 
5 Sses in . a i 
of daze so familiar to na King our brightest and 


4 even 
sdolescents, 
most gifted ones, use UP SO much 


jme and energy in the attempt 
“ip make satisfactory adjustments to 
ill the changing circumstances of 
thir own development and of 
“fife about them, that, try as they 
“my, they are unable to realize 
- their full potentialities as students 
util they have achieved some 
kind of orientation to these larger 
 mncerns, Life is a kind of pic- 
_ ‘we puzzle that they are trying to 
; tad aright. However, these gifted 
pungsters, though they could use 


all of us 


ny h 
work because he had told hina 


that he must find a wa 
handedly supporti r, 

porting his mother 
and removing her from the scene 
of family discord. This boy was _ 
indifferent to school because he — 
felt it was something entirely apart — 
from the most pressing problem 
of his life. Another youngster is 
convinced that only sissies study, 
or that superior intelligence or 
other distinctions make study un- 
necessary. Still another has de- pee 
veloped a great fear of a particu: ¥ guidance, do hot require help 
lar subject and is overcome by # tee cing as urgently as 
kind of mental paralysis and be f ESS successful fellows. 
fuddlement at any contact with i Bice Sympathetic attempt on the 
On the other hand, some students aie the classroom teacher to 
feel that failure in a given F n 8 S wha Causes of inattention 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, mn $, Bi; t work will make for a 


Re A T oC T ALE 


at) a Ee 


eant e 
edt ie Poe 


hd 


RL aro: 


: 


Sti pte TJS 


pers m TT T 
par 


=" y 


PO 






that snobbish attitudes tovi E: w relationship betwėn 
particular educational acti? me f w ea, pupil and foster a 
the marks of gifted minds mut f Pt Le spirit on the 
choice spirits. Finally, w whose | afte S aien Many teachers 
not forget those students homes | Positiv h t are able to furnish 
work is poor because i any f _ theting Pa P to their students in 
are so small and crowde It W ‘3 Poor Sch ‘tots responsible for 


0 ar : 
ship ? especially those 
hri usei attitude 
» fe ‘ 
Mt When chers, study it. 


Neve 
t any of you 


real study 1s impossib es, of 
suggested at a recent n 3 
the English Departme 


find yourselves pressed for time 
or come upon a case that presents 
complex technical problems, please 
feel free to call upon the Bureau 
of Tests and Measurements. The 
Bureau stands ready, up to the 
limits of its case-load, to assist 
in diagnosis and remedial work 
and in securing the help of out- 
side agencies and clinics. 

\The problem of improving 
scholarship is really our most basic 
one as educators. But we know 
too much today any longer to 
regard it merely as a study of 
techniques for improving intellec- 
tual skills, important as this is. 
We cannot make any complete 
and lasting change here until we 
join to it the study of methods 
facilitating the emotional adjust- 
ments of young people and of 
increasing the relevance of school 
experiences to their vocational 
choices and subsequent lives as 
adult men and women. For man 
does not live by mind alone. He 
lives as much by feelings and 
emotions, beliefs and attitudes, in- 
centives and rewards. Every in- 
tellectual activity exists in an emo- 
tional matrix: it is either wel- 
comed or feared, comes as 2 
promise of triumph or a threat 
of defeat, is a part of a life-plan 
or alien to it. If we follow the 
later history of some of our stu- 
dents who have received high 
grades, we find that their antici- 
pated vocational success has failed 
to materialize, sometimes because 
of general economic conditions, 
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& Put even more often because of 
“their inability to make the neces- 
-= sary emotional and personality ad- 
-~ justments. Biographical sketches of 


such students to date might well 
take as a theme: “It is not wis- 
dom to be only wise.” 

If the school primarily is a 


place where children are to be 


studied and understood, it is so, 
not out of any utopian sentimental- 


| ity or, desire to pamper, and cer- 


tainly not out of any hope . “to 
convert good teachers into bad 
psychiatrists.” As teachers, we have 
a perfectly natural desire to see 
our:’ pedagogical labors achieve 
their maximum effectiveness, to 
make the returns of learning ap- 
proach more closely the invest- 
ment of teaching. We are com- 


VOCABULARY 


Vocabulary! What a stumbling 
block it is to our ‘shorthand stu- 
dents. So many of our failures 
are due to incorrect spelling or 


' lack of familiarity with ordinary 


gen Recently I had occasion 
O place a commercial pra 

who had done excellent at 
her studies, especially in short- 
hand. I was very proud of her 
and expected to hear glowing 
Praise of her work. My pride 
suffered a very severe blow, when 
for the first few months, she just 
managed to get along. One of 
the criticisms leveled at her was 
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pelled, therefore, to see 


the tot tty tae educate 
e total personality, to F cate W jown it goes 1n 
J A 


in: our students the full 
most mature expression es 
of intellectual Capacities 
emotional responses 
cause the two are ins 
success of our edy 
cedures is to be est; 
last analysis by th 
which they have c 
that fusion and un 
call the adjusted pe 
is the essential. issu 
ion at least, of an 
improving scholarship, 


t and 
Possible 
and 

aS well 4 


? 


cational 
©, in my opin. 


GEORGE LAWTON, 
Director and Psychologist, 


Bureau of Tests and Measurements, - 


Evander Childs High School. 


HIGH POINTS 


that she was so immature in her 


knowledge of words, their meaty — 


ing and spelling. ) 
This limitation cannot ent) 
be taken care of by teachers 0 
shorthand. I know that we 
so little time and so much tO 4 
and it seems so difficult to a 
vince pupils of the slivers 
words. At James Madison, y 
the following method to he aA mi 
student build up both a sho gach 
and longhand vocabulary: enog 
pupil, at the beginning * tphabet 
raphy 3, buys 4 smal f note k. 
cally indexed, Joose-lea the 


i on 
This book is always kept 


` k: a t 
parable, 7" i i! words bearing OU 


T0. 


er We dis- 
mated jn A r A e word overlook. 
e degree tp 


ity which we 
rsonality, This 


y campaign for f 


have — 


3 ; ‘ne. spelling of 
p. ef in outline, SP* to the 


habetical 
| i 


A pi of its derivatives OF of 
made the same 


For example, let us 


4 pont +s proper alp 


P 
Ei spelling and the short- 
pod outline. The class gives me 
, few other words beginning with 
per, such aS overlook, overwhelm, 
yersight. These are all written 
pdr one another. A spelling 
nie is then evolved and written 
rih the group of words. Neither 
he outline nor the spelling is 
hereafter apt to be forgotten. 
When a word is chosen for 
7 pn its meaning is obtained 
the context of the letter, 
uda few sentences using the same 
Word are then presented by the 
as Ae spelling, we ‘are 
1 bets y anding material for our 


rl learn to use these books 
|i, enc and are always add- 
i, lists from their per- 
“a and experiences. These 
fo can be kept for more 
iy erm and referred to very 
e de m they are kept on 

; oe a are accessible with- 

time 
y Star 


i i nicely 
3 be very cl 
DENION 


pupil 1S now doing 

xa has come to 
t y that her abili 

COtre 1 ity 

Moberly tetas i and use words 

Pupils Will nee her job. 

ver fully appre- 





ciate the practical importance of 
what we try to teach them until 
the knowledge actually means 
earning a living. We can only 
hope that our teachings may pro- 
vide, a good foundation. 


ANNE M. PATENT. 


James Madison High School. 


TWO STUDENT WORK SHEETS 
IN CORRELATING BOOKS 
AND EXPERIENCE 


I. Work SHEET IN CHARACTER 


STUDY 


To cover a unit of six to eight 
weeks in a fourth term class. 
Objective: To learn what the 
terms “character” and “char- 
acter development” mean and 
how these are illustrated in 
biographies and in a character 
study novel. 
Materials: Silas Marner (for 
class study) 
A full-length biography 
(for class study) 
Biographies (for reading 
outside of class) 
` Newspapers and magazines 
(for reading out of class) 
Personalities of students, 
their friends and relatives. 


Activities: 


1. What do I mean by “char- 
acter?” What character traits 
do I admire and dislike? How 
can we tell what kind of a 
character a person possesses ? 
Are first impressions likely to 
be correct? Can we deter- 
mine a person's character by 
his appearance, facial expres- 
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-i 


os 


sion, handwriting, conversa- 
tion, and so forth. 

Why am I what I am? To 
what extent am I responsible 
for the formation of my char- 
acter? | 

Which is more important in 
the formation of a person's 
character: heredity or environ- 
ment? (A few students will 
bring in reports on the evi- 
dence from various sources). 
To find examples in the news- 
papers or magazines or in real 
life or in fiction of one of 
the following: 

a. unselfishness and sacrifice 


 b. a person with a strong 


(weak) character: 
c. unfairness and injustice 
d. a perfect person 
€. a good way (a bad way) 


that people get what they 
want 


£. a person who overcame 


difficulties that would have 
defeated most people. 


- Is it possible to change our 


character? Can I give an ex- 


ample of a change in myself 
Or someone I know, accord- 
ing to the following scheme: 
a. Progress. How I overcame 
a fault or bad habit. How 
I Overcame a prejudice or 
intolerant attitude, (To 
ive an example or how I 
learned to understand the 
the feelings of someone I 
misunderstood) 


b. Going Backward. How I 


acquired a fault or bad 





Fa 






habi cpi 
nae Bow 1 dong a ai to answer these 
. ice of ; f jx 
att intol i 
ia Assignien : pe y a person who never 

trated in Sila > foda illus. i $ made mistakes ? 

Assi r Marner, >f e admired by all 
gnaments 4 and 5 : i i Is he on 


10. 


11, 


12) 


13. 


ewes Hi biography oi | 
ad 


class text. 
‘ Suppose someone were Bo ! 
i À n 
to write my bi Ogtaphy ng 4 
that of someone cl (or 9 


OSE to 
what are the most importa : 


things that | ; 

that have ‘lee a 
that I would want to See in. f 
cluded? What are the impot ) 
tant events in the life of 
person? Are events important $ 
in themselves or in the way 
we react to them (that is $ 
to whom they happen)? Are 


ned to me a 


who know him? 
Is he 4 wordly success ? 
| Js he intelligent, well-edu- 


Cis TI 


cated? 
e. Is he a happy person? 
Has he had an easy OF 
“hard life (what is the 
effect of misfortune on 
character ? | 
4, Family Album. To bring pho- © 
tographs of relatives to class, 
describing several members of 
my family according to ques- 
tion 13. 
Measuring my attainments: 


there people whose lives could } !. Do I better appreciate the de- 


not be made into interesting 
biographies? 4 


. To dictate my life story to 


the class in terms of topic 8 $ 
with each member of class 
writing it up in his own 
fashion. ; 
To ask my father oF mothe! 
for an autobiography in terms 

of topic 8. 

To determine W 
ever met a person in real i 
or in fiction who possess t 
character I should 

have. t 2 
To tell why peOP™ thet 
fail to understan 


| jife pi 
with examples from i 
or from boo _ gits 5 
To describe the “ 


Je hu 






velopment of an individual’s 
character in a work of fiction 
or biography, am I 'better 
able to measure this develop- 
ment in a real person? 
: Am I more aware of the fac- 
_ fs responsible for the traits 
ot charact i 
bares acter which people 
3. Am 
i aware of the kind of 
La n I would like to be? 
people's e tolerant of other 
aults and weak- 


N€sses > A 
` m | more aw 
a 
my Own? are of 


Will Ip 
tite 4 e better able to recog- 


ne 
m : person w 
A eet him? hen I 


a] 
Waites a Understand the 
$ make a biogra- 


phy interesting and impor- 
tant? 


II. Work SHEET IN “IDEALS” 


To cover a unit of about six- 


eight weeks in a 6th term class. 


( 


Objective: To learn something 
of the importance of ideals 
in the life history of individ- 
uals and groups. 

Materials: Idylls of the King 
(for class study) 

Tale of Two Cities (for 
class study) 

Biographies, especially lives 
of scientists, reformers, etc., 
(for outside reading) 

Novels (for outside read- 


ing) 


1. To present to class an exam- 


ple of a person who suffers 

or dies because of devotion 

of an ideal drawn from: 

a. my personal knowledge 
(friend, acquaintance, rela- 


tive) 
b. the daily newspapers 
c. history 


d. a novel or biography 

2. To select one individual from 
list. A and one from list B 
and tell what ideal is appro- 
priate to their position or to 
the part they play in life. 


A. Mother, father, child, grand- 


parent, brother or sister, friend 


B. Teacher, lawyer, doctor, min- 


ister, business man, soldier, 
policeman, writer, journalist, 
athlete, sportsman, judge. 

3. To determine which of my 
ideals are worth, in order to 
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maintain, one or more of the 
following: 
a. a few hours of my tim 
b. a part of my allowance or 
-income 
c. a great deal of time and 
money _ 
. very great personal incon- 
venience 
! . intense physical suffering 
= f. sacrifice of many precious 
possessions and relation- 
ships (family, job, career, 
>. and so forth. 
g. death 
4. To tell which people in the 
following groups seem to have 
_ the most ideals, basing my 
= Statement on evidence drawn 
from newspapers, magazines, 
biographies, books studied in 
school, people I have known: 
a. children or grownups 
b. men and women 
c. business people or profes- 
sionals 
; employers or employees 
- writers or scientists 
Americans or Europeans 


- modern nations or ancient 
ones 


> 


oO Mmm A, 


À civilized countries or prim- 
itive peoples 
college bred or non-col- 
lege bred persons 
J. Democrats or Republicans 
5. To determine whether ideals 
are desirable or possible and 
whether they make us happier 
or not; also, to find out why 
people have them, and why 
some persons have a great 
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. To determine if 


many ideals and ọ 
none. To decide on 


I would like to causes 


life to, and the 


would like to right, TA 


© hasn't 4 


know a person wh 
single ideal? 


there 
5 ar 
ideals which are undesirable 


and unhealthful To give ex 
amples of two true ideals tH 
two false or harmful Ones, 


. What are the Sreatest enemies 


of ideals? Are any of the fol. 
lowing necessarily opposed to 
ideals: money, ambition, age, 
lack of leisure, selfishness, 
narrow-mindedness, a family? 


. To describe something perfect 
in any one of the following - 


fields. 

a. in food or. eating (that is, 
a perfect meal) 

b. in some outdoor scene (of 
the highest type of beauty) 

c. in some art (poetry, prose, 
painting, dancing, music) 

d. in clothing. 

e. in some sport or game 

f. the human form 


< To describe something perfec 


in any one of the following 

human relationships: 

teacher-pupil _ 

parent-child 

two friends 

seller buyer 

employer-empioy"" 
f country- > 

; onal of different polit 


ical faith 


RMmaoaane PT 


‘a 


—— 









. 4 
a | 
‘ E 
J | 


ons of difference reli- 
ers 
1 P , 
jous faith =, | 
nswer th questions 
a 


i ti ° 
P i perfection ini: "Sepen A 
W o attain than that In ps 
p ef 
yO -e what things 
} determine ' 
4p, To nature I find 


pr objectionable and what 


j would most like to change. 
Can human nature be remade? 

` can we abolish falsehood, 
selfishness, greed, disloyalty, 
hate. Should human nature 
be remade? How? 


: 11. To answer the following ques- 
tions: 

a, Give one example of the 
| type of person that makes 


} a nation truly great. 


b. Who are the five greatest 
human beings who have 
ever lived? Why were they 
great? 


c. Give an example of a false 
leader. | 

d. Who are the five greatest 
leaders of mankind who 
have ever lived? Why 
Were the 

nói y supreme lead- 
- What leader of the pre- 


Sent or of the past would 


oll 
| ollowed ow or to have 
2, © angl 
“Ty PPY topics 1 
A ldylls of Be xan 6, 7, to 


Q g 
"Tea topics 1, 6, 7, to 
of Two Cities” ` 
FORGE LAWTON 
“ds High School. 


VISUAL AIDS IN 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 

The need for visual aids is felt 
especially by teachers of Geogra- 
phy. The syllabus in being en- 
riched, covers so much ground that 
after a while the series of prod- 
ucts, industries, countries, and 
places studied becomes merely a 
series of names. The pupil talks 
glibly of winter wheat, spring 
wheat, long staple cotton, but in 
most cases has no conception of 
what these products look like. 

His concept of these products, 
of processes like steel making and 
mining, is enriched only to a 
trifling extent by the meager and 
inadequate illustrations in the text 
books. 

To make the subject live and 
real he should see how things are 
made, actually, or in a moving pic- 
ture; touch, handle, and see prod- 
ucts which he hears described; see 
adequate illustrations in the form 
.£ posters, charts or other printed 
matter of places and things which 
are being studied. | 

Problems that face the chair- 
man or the teacher are where can 
these materials be obtained? How 
can they be used effectively? What 
are satisfactory sources for visual 
aids? 


WHERE TO OBTAIN 
VISUAL AIDS 

The problem of motion pictures 
is somewhat different from other 
materials available; therefore, this 
list is not arranged logically but 
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in a way, which, in the writer's 
experience, will be most useful. 
Instead of listing the different 
types of visual aids and where to 
obtain them, mention is made first 
of motion pictures and then fol- 
lowed by sources of visual aids 
of different types. 


Motion Pictures 


The best source for educational 
films suitable for Geography, is 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. The museum maintains 
an excellent film library and a 
delivery service. It has branches 
in all boroughs where films may 
be received or delivered. Those 
who are unfamiliar with this serv- 
ice should write to the museum 
for a list of topics, the nearest 
branch where films may be ob- 
tained, and instructions concern- 
ing the procedure for reserving 


Governmental Bureaus 


The Federal Government is per- 
haps the richest source of illustra- 
tive materials. The chairman or 
teacher should obtain, first of all, 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., a pam- 
phlet which lists all government 
publications. This is free of 
charge. 

Specific materials may be ob- 
tained from the departments af- 
fected. The writer has found the 


following departments unusually 
helpful, 
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Rg amen OF © ommerc 
tistics, printed matter, pen $t 
3 


Potts, 
Department of A griculty, 
booklets, other illustrative ‘i 
rials, samples or des mS 


Ctip tions 0 


types and grades of agricultura] 
A 


products, 

War department — 
charts of navigable waters 
canals of the United States, E 


Department of Interi 
or | 
Power Authorities like the rA 


A,—charts, diagrams, and posters 4 . has obtained samp 


; i roducts su 
tal projects involving electrifica. ‘hii 


tion, building of dams, etc. These 
charts also describe very effectively, 3 
how the entire countryside is E 
changed through the damming of f 
waters and give clear explanations 
of the workings of hydro-electro $ 


describing the various governmen. 


plants. 


Consumers Advisory Board— 


publishes a pamphlet called “The 
Consumer’s Guide’, which is sent 


free of charge to all those who 3 the Products and will find that in 


apply. a 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
—in addition to its monthly “Labor 
Review”, has periodic reports which 
are of interest. 

In addition to th 
ernment, considerable hel 
obtained from various e 
municipal departments, espe Le: 
those which include in oe ae 
ince agriculture and marke 

Business Organization” 
prolific source of tang! of vate 
ucts such as raw materials a pic- 
ous types and also of meis z 
tures and printed mate 


e Federal Gov 
pm 









of 
ar and Stee! 


t es re Sail 
| oi descriptive P 


Fade associa 


in different 
The Amer- 
Institute not 
monthly booklet 
which it 1s- 
but also has 
amphlets and 
` oiqures on the making of 
potion fa specific examples of 
j tions to which one 
re too lenghty to be 
However, the writer 
les of almost 


associations 
example, 


a s | 
nts - 
only Kanal Facts’; 


glled k of charge, 


ven here. 


otom sik, grains, green 


1 cafe, cocoa beans, from trade 


and business associations. A sim- 


jt and satisfactory source of 
È sample materials is the Commodity 
exchange, Such exchanges will be 


gad to supply satisfactory visual 


4 ads, or refer the writer to other 
4 Sources. The teacher who consults 


alist of such associations will find 
that the names themselves suggest 


most cases, these organizations are 
thee willing to supply ma- 
i $- list of trade associa- 
Gia e United States may be 

from the Department of 


0 
| taden e A from the Superin- 
lwp ocuments, Washing- 


k kati Pr rather long list 
ein, is in Spengler and 
McCay roduction to Business, 
Pats 19% Hill Book Company) 
tight 4). Od 197, The teacher 
Phone ia- consult classified tele- 
laros Cor Commercial directories. 

Many of „tions 
the makers of national- 


ch as lumber, 


ly advertised goods will supply 
complete display cabinets show- 
ing the process of manufactur- 
ing their products from the raw 
materials to the finished goods. 
Among these may be listed such 
firms as the Hershey Chocolate 
Company, Arbuckle Brothers, Amer- 
ican Sugar Refining Company, The 
Anaconda Copper Company. This 
list need be limited only by the in- 
genuity of the teacher. Many other 
firms ate willing to supply both 
materials and printed matter, or 
to refer the inquirer to a satis- 
factory source. 


Foreign Consuls In This Country 


Posters, printed materials, and 
samples of a country’s important 
products may be obtained by ap- 
plying to the New York offices 
of Foreign Consuls. Some foreign 
countries also maintain here, spe- 
cial trade commissioners and tour- 
ist and railroad bureaus. All these 
may be approached profitably for 
materials. 


Pupils Themselves 


The writer has obtained many 
interesting and valuable teaching 
aids from his own pupils. Each 
pupil chooses a particular product 
or industry as his term project. 
Especially are those industries en- 
couraged in which parents Or rela- 
tives are engaged. Pupils have 

~ brought to the writer such raw 
materials as asbestos, raw silk, 
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ma 
~ kapok, and many types of fibers. 
"THE ORGANIZATION 
oF MATERIALS 
Departments often have fine col- 
 fections of visual materials and 
printed matter whose use proves 
to be ineffective. The reason for 
"this is a lack of organization. First 
of all, teachers are not aware of 
the materials on hand; secondly, 
the chairman or the teacher in 
charge is often unaware of exactly 
what he has in the line of visual 
aids. In many cases where they 
© know that these things are in the 
department, nobody seems to know 
just where the required article, 
map or poster is when it is needed. 
To overcome these hindrances, 
then, the teacher or chairman 

should 

1. Take an inventory of all ma- 
terials, maps, posters, printed mat- 
ter, and so forth. 
2. Give copies of this inventory 

x to all teachers, so that they may 
be informed of what materials are 
available, 

3. Have everything carefully 
placed, so that the person in charge 
will always know where to look 
for the desired article. 

4. Have the person who bor- 
rows any materials sign a receipt 
or fill out a library card, so that 

the person in charge knows where 


the article is, who has borrowed 
it, and the date. 


PROCEDURE FOR USING 
VISUAL AIDS 
Motion Pictures 
At Thomas Jefferson, there is a 
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a 


squad under a fay}, 


l ; a 
which shows films in i advise 


’ 
and operates school oro 
These boys have been trained Na 
meet the classes on schedule a d 
their equipment. p 

Rooms have been sy 
sockets, so that any ro 
used; even those room 
dinary window shades, 
drawn down during the sh 
of the picture. 


Pplied With 
Om may be 
S having Or- 


Teachers are given a schedule in 
advance of the dates of such films, 
which will be available, and the 
titles of the films. The group in 
charge of showing the films is 
also given a schedule of the dates 
together with room numbers at À 
which they are to project the film 4 


during different periods. 


Each teacher knows, then, that — 
Thursdays will be devoted to the 9 ry, f 
showing of pictures, and since the Fp and other power projects. 
teacher has a schedule of titles, 


the assignments are based upon 


the particular picture which will 
be shown that week. 


Materials and C ommoaittes 


When a specific county Re: ia 
product is to be studied, the a the 
will be made more real es 
products of the country, p dis- 
maps, or other materials at day: 
played in the classroom 4 suga!» 
Similarly, if the top ar of 
wheat or cop ; 
the products and printe ne adu? 
should be display mo depends 
classroom use of mate! a 


the 
upon the teacher, 





These ate 3 | gay be es 


Owing i 





f the materials, and ther 


$, . d Posters 
pao rjal an 
ped M e are enoug 


gie z ; S te pamphlets, gives 
ils, receiving 
A "7 pupil. This 
over night or for 
days by the pupils. 
4 the text 
och pamphlets supplement 
took in particular phases of the 
work, for example, the making of 
gat, the making of steel, a visit 
» an automobile factory, of the 


Swift Food Map. 
There are projectors which can 


e Of two 


throw upon a screen any picture, - 


mp or diagram, so that the whole 
cass can examine it at one time. 
This is particularly useful in study- 
ing some of the charts of the 


Pupils, through these illustrations, 
t a clear conception of how a 


Stores up water and creates 
tectricity, 


g ine CCacier: ove he Wane 
in the use of materials, especially 
those coming from chambers of 
commerce, trade associations, for- 


eign consuls, and large corpora- - 


tions, that these institutions and 
organizations supply these mate- 
rials mainly for purposes of ad- 
vertising. Therefore, there is con- 
stant danger that the classroom be- 
come an organ for propaganda. 
It is obvious that the makers of 
products or the consuls of coun- 
tries will try to show their coun- 
try or products in a valuable light. 
This is not objectionable; the 
teacher, however, must be alert to 
prevent any use of materials which 
will cause indoctrination or make 
out of the classroom an advertis- 
ing tool for these manufacturers. 
The teacher, aware of these dan- 
gers, and guarding against abuse, 
can develop rich sources of sup- 
ply of visual materials. 


JacoB KLEIN. 


Thomas Jefferson High School. 


SDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


P 
ROUTINE m IN HABITUATING 


on 5 A SHORTHAND CLASS 
* generally one best. wa 
the blackboard, to handie 
, i ne in class. If 
te = way should be 
fo Mong several which 
q sense the students should 
m ae drill and practice 
fi them Way becomes the 


abit is a great 


time-saver and a conserver of ener- 
gy. Good teaching is generally 
found where work has been plan- 
ned and systematized. 

The teacher's duty is first to of- 
ganize routine on a sound basis. 
A considerable cause of teacher- 
imposed discipline need is lack 
of a uniform working plan or rou- 
tine. Most beginning teachers have 
had as much training for teach- 
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: ing as have the experienced teach- 


ers; they may know more about 
new methods of teaching; but they 
are less efficient than experienced 
‘teachers in managing a class. 


Routine of a Shorthand Class. 


Several pupils are assigned in rota- 
tion to special duties. Pupils A 
and B erase the blackboards, Pu- 
pil C rules the blackboards prop- 
erly, and places pieces of chalk 
conveniently. Pupil D writes the 
homework in shorthand on the 
blackboard. Pupil E records ab- 
sence. 


' Pupil F dictates selected mate- 
rial to the class and calls on sev- 
eral pupils to read. Another pupil 
is asked to read the homework as- 
signment for the next day. The 
class copies the assignment in their 
assignment book, after which pupil 
F requests the class to open their 
shorthand textbooks and refers to 
a shorthand plate for reading prac- 
tice. The class reads the short- 
hand plate in concert. As soon 
as the class finishes reading the 
shorthand plate, pupil F takes her 
seat. 


The teacher calls on three or 


‘four pupils to read their home- 


work. Pupil G distributes the 
homework folders. The homework 
is checked by monitors, placed in 
folders, and these folders are col- 
lected by pupil G and placed on 
the teacher's desk. 

Summary. All routine duties 
should be reduced to habitual pro- 
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cedures shortly afte; the 
gins. The Purpose of 
produce Order and system, 
save time and energy, Onell to 
tine activities include the a Toy. 
= — the room, ollow. 
ats and wraps, writi 
blackboard, ke sendin A 
other pupils. 

Good routine li 
load of the tea 


pupils, as well as to their 
in learning. 


Davip J. Karper. J ye day in out school we put on 


a display of hammered and pierced 
4 mul. Crowds of open-mouthed 
ia | dawing students gathered around. 
4 Who did those?”” “Why can’t 
ye make those things instead of 
drawing them on paper all the 
time?” Not for you, my boys 
ind girls, you're too smart for this 


Far Rockaway High School, - 


CRAFTS IN THE 
MODERN CURRICULUM 


It’s about time they stopped it 
altogether. Years ago we stopped 
some of it with difficulty. In those” 
days it went somewhat like this: 
“What, sonny, you want to take 
up art? What did you get in 


Math? Eighty-five! In Latin? 


Ninety-five!! Boy, you're too good 


for this subject. Art's for thi 


heads.” Then a comradely slap 


on the back. But we stopped a 
and \we proved, the preval ie 
poor taste in art supporting z 
contention, that fine ability 0 
derstanding of art 1° an 
requires a fine mind; ri, psi 
doesn’t take the more a 
to draw the straighter y 3 of 
tween two points— ree 
course. we this: 
Today, their “out afts- 


. of $ 
“Throw him into SPOP 4 m 


If he can’t use his 


term be 4 
this iş int 


Carin for 

» On theii 

ing with | 
d þrilliant 

ghtens the wor gust the 

cher and adds a : 

the comfort and happiness of the 







l 
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fp es but 
Mr. Speaker 


owth f . 
8! o f ws 


»| Then the 
pis Pa the assembly, 
TOPE (rubbing 
p eet smile, teeth are 
į nt must learn tO 4 f 
w. al Renaissance craftsmen, 
polliaiuollo, yes, even 
k Remember, too, that among 
i, friends, Giotto could 
3 Dante, and oh! 
sonnets of Michelangelo. 
how about their I.Q. $, 
> The paradox is ob- 


Then here’s another angle. The 


ul. That’s just why, years later, 
Mr. Academick, of the high fore- 
head always hits his thumb when 
eng up the new picture his 


Wife just bought, and he’s simply 


t 
ae about the Saturday Evening 
x covers, but he can’t see how 
: can like the funny looking 
‘ . 
take and rugs those Mexicans 
And 
KS the : never will, unless he 
ance to manipulate tools 
= ally create three-dimen- 
a instead of working 
Paper, i on two - dimensional 
OAA k we basis is the 
ing aprec will lead to a 
“lation of the better 


to a 
; ctu 


man-made things inciudillis pew" 
ing and sculpture, towards a fairer 
dexterity with tools and materials. 

Let the students of today do 
more with their hands, all of them, 
no artificial distinctions, and we 
will help to develop a society, 
which will surround itself with 
objects of real beauty in every 
walk of life, a society which will 
deeply admire the skilled worker 
and craftsman, and which will 
not have to abide by a separate 
aesthetics for the fine, as distinct 
from the “useful” art. Then can 
we discover, as did the Renaissance, 
that a great mind is essential to 
great work of any kind, particular- 
ly the crafts; and not the reverse, 
as some pedagogues would have tt. 

NAT WERNER. 
SIDNEY SCHREIBER. 


THE AIMS AND PURPOSES OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS PRINTING IN 
THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Industrial Arts Printing falls 
within the scope of general educa- 
tion, and because the legitimate 
objectives in general education are 
materially different from those 
which are essential in vocational 
training, a determined effort should 
be ‘made to draw the line critically 
between the aims, subject matter 
and methods which are intended 
to serve the purposes of general 
education and those which serve 
the purposes of vocational train- 
ing. 
Owing to the necessity for this 
sharp cleavage, the instructor of 
printing in the Junior High School 
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must be a man not only expert 
in the manipulative practices of 
printing as a trade, but he must 
also have a thorough knowledge 
of its historic, artistic and, yes, 
romantic phases. 

For the teaching of printing in 
the Junior High School prohibits 






3 > : 
ELES Se 


technical or exclusively artistic 
Ee training. 

4 The primary objective in the 
Junior High School print shop is 
not to teach printing but to teach 
of it. In other words, the incul- 
~ cation of technical expertness or 
y = artistic perfection is wholly out 
, of place in this school print shop 
and should never be even attempted 
by the teacher. 

The first purpose in the mind 
of the teacher projected to the 
boy, should and must be the why 
and wherefore of printing, its 
prestige, its influence, its marvel- 
ous and dynamic power in the 
advancement of civilization. 

Next, the teacher should use 
the concrete pieces of metal called 
type to teach the boy his language, 
to break up words, to put them to- 
gether again, to play with them, 
to separate them and combine 
them, to assemble them into 
trenchant sentences and buoyant 
paragraphs, 

He should show his pupils the 
purpose of the letter. The sharp 
staccato of the italic for emphasis; 
_ the booming heaviness of the bold 

for conspicuousness; the quiet an- 
gularity of the roman for dignity, 
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the narrower field of either purely 


a 
ea; 


ne Junior High 


and the cathedra | jon of t i 
Gothic for lenis Of the J pt je er shop up bi ka 
Manually the BRD a jool - the organization te fe 
taught a line construction a be ye! m which it 15 a aub 
ly spaced words, in 4 de even, f go ‘esible to definitely - s 
facile reading. He i : “ for yl , function as a eal ce 
taught the beauty of a + pasije be fi vs school organization p i 
made by a thin layer 5G Proof i „e admission to the prin 
black ink and a biting impr i ’ f , type of boy with an 
n fp 


on clean white paper, 
be taught to keep his pre 
and well oiled and the impression 
even and adequate. He must 
taught order. 

And last, the teacher should cor. _ 
relate the simpler manipulative _ 
processes in the print shop with — 
subjects in the school curriculum — 
such as arithmetic, composition, 
grammar and: spelling, and so ad- 
just his lessons and jobs as to- 
increase proficiency in the above 
mentioned subjects. | 

Only under the most favorable 
conditions may the Junior High — 
School Print Shop be regarded as 
the initial step toward a higher 
technical training in the Senior 
vocational school. _ 

For the boy who 1 
a capable printer mu 
herent aptitudes as tO menta i 
neess and temperament e 
those which will take him, demic 
fully, through a course of a¢ 
training. 

If a boy does not pos» 
qualities, then au © ‘ 
tempts on his pat in vain aad 
ficient as a printer are joctttY’ 
the result can only Of pherefot® 

In view of the a 


SS clean 


5 to become 
st have 1 
| alert 





+ ranks him as average or 
ke then the course of 


; ve, 
litle pi one of 


be 

., the shop may Pe © 

ae for Continuation 10 the 
tional school. 


Spior VOCA 
if, however as 1S generally the 


ae, the shop is used as part of 
he curriculum of the type of boy 
whose LQ. ranks him as being 
mble to cope with the usual aca- 
lenic work of the school, then the 
function of the shop comes within 
lhe scope of general education and 
ot vocational training and must 
be used as such and nothing else. 
Orro C. WERTHEIMER. 
junio High School 129, Man. 


Beat EXTENT SHOULD THE 
Sie OF A GUIDANCE 
BE VOCATI 

NDANCE?* in 

fa eee 
La ne. ourselves this very 
bl ry “To What Extent 
ote : Main Theme of a Guid- 
w = am be Vocational Guid- 
dey bi must bear in mind very 

- = needs of the pupils we 

educat; ie uidance is one phase 
thers to a which seems above all 
Neer all the à conscious effort to 
D € needs of all the pupils 
si talk p: 
OR on Vagten at a Panel Di 

ional Guidance p 
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their needs not only in assisting 
in equipping them with sxills, 
habits and attitudes useful in the 
distant future and translatable or 
transferable into accomplishments 
which will function in the life of 
the adult world, but it endeavors 
to help each child solve his prob- 
lems in the here and now. These 
problems are frequently very press- 
ing and need immediate solution. 

The needs of the largest number 
of pupils in any school will quite 
naturally determine the set-up of 
guidance in that school and the 
factors upon which we will place 
emphasis. 

A study of the literature of 
guidance, at least of that period 
during which guidance has come 
to be recognized as an essential 
element in school service, will 
show the origin to be in the field 
of vocational guidance. More re- 
cently we have begun to be aware 
of a need for other phases of 
guidance. ‘Thus educational guid- 
ance, social guidance, health guid- 
ance and other forms of guidance 
have come to be recognized as 
matters of legitimate concern for 
the school. Even emotional guid- 
ance and moral guidance, which 
in earlier days were felt to be 
more the concern of the parents 
with the help of the clergy, are 
now problems for guidance coun- 
selors who will often call to their 
aid psychologists of psychiatrists. 

In considering the matter of 
how much to emphasize the voca- 
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tional feature of guidance, perhaps 
we should ask ourselves the basic 
question “To what extent should 
education itself be vocational?” 
My answer to this is that directly 
or indirectly all education should 
have as one of its major object- 
ives vocational competence. What 
= motive for children is half so com- 
-~ pelling as the life career motive? 
At the secondary level, many chil- 
dren will be definitely engaged in 
some from of vocational educa- 
tion. Others will be just as con- 
sciously making preparation for ad- 
vanced schooling which will ulti- 
mately result in fitness to follow a 
profession or a career in business, 
finance or industry. 

The recent troublous, unsettled 
economic conditions have no doubt 
tended to divert the mind of many 
pupils, and teachers as well, from 
the theme of vocational compe- 
tence. Better times seem to be 
returning. and work for young 
people seems to be more plentiful. 
However, the resumption of nor- 
mal economic conditions will in- 
evitably be accompanied by many 
changes in industry. It behooves 
vocational guidance workers in all 
types of schools to be alert to 
changing conditions of employ- 
ment. 

There is no doubt that in the 
ipa gp dar an 

nal guidance 
seems to be less pressing because 
usually no definite, direct voca- 
Srp To 
| | ean that the need 
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of 
or optimism of the SP “a w 
‘tend to be repelled by < dif 


honestly presents any ° of H 
cult or unpleasant asP 


work. , _ fot vor 
The ideal situation oval 
e 1S all Ja thi 


at a technical high 





fields. Here 


uch men shoul 


In such cp. f conception of the primary requisites 
cumstances, there is great need in | 

the general high school for voa. | 
Unfortunately, $ 
= sential information. 
of facilities for such work. There $ 
may be, as in some junior high $ 
schools, courses in “Occupations”. $ 
) constantly keeping 
will be presented from a text book f 


for success in the field, the types 
of work available, the opportuni- 
ties for advancement, and other 
No matter 
how well equipped such a person 
‘my have been originally, he 
should be aware of the need of 
abreast of 
cunges in the occupations. 


All guidance counselors should 


least 
= two factors which enter into 

“sing students f i 
tiie af S for or against 
he lack o) an Occupation. First, 
fh cio P valid objective tests 

ò ; ‘ 

i po à the manifold traits 
mali 0 make up human per- 
iait and second, the lack of 
Be oe Information as to what 
0 a are in the wa 
the ee for the workers in 
pn, Patons in which people 
. TE ee appreciation of 

0 i a the path of him 
ive advise a student 

n occupation will 


attemp 
t agai 


at 
Qr 0 


make all guidance counselors hum- 


ble. 
The ultimate test of the effective- 


ness of a program of vocational 


guidance is the learner's ability to 


secure employment and advance- 
ment in the occupation. And there 


at the outset, guarding the portals, 


sits the more or less sympathetic 
and understanding personnel officer 
of industry. It is gratifying in- 
deed to find that the judgment of 


the school as to the capacity and — 


attainments of our youth is veri- 
fied in the main by their reception 
into the work-a-day world. How- 
ever, and here again is something 
to give the guidance worker pause, 
we quite often find those pupils 
who have been serious and able 
students rejected and some supet- 
ficial but smiling young villain 
welcomed with open arms. 
How much vocational guidance 
can be given in an academic 
school? Enough surely to make 
pupils aware of the major divi- 
sions of human labor, given in 
such a way as to make them re- 
spectful of the achievements of 
mankind and hopeful for better 
things to be accomplished; voca- 
tional guidance which stops short, 
surely, of the assumption that any 
counselor can say with finality to 


any pupil “You should or should © 


not enter this or that occupation.” 

Vocational guidance as a means 
of focusing the attention of young 
persons upon the fact that there 
is a world of worthwhile work to 
be done by those who will fit 
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| A 

| , l s 
themselves to do tt, should be a 
major objective of our educational 
"program. 

; HaroLD E. TAYLOR. 


COMMENTS ON THE FRENCH |I 

“YEARS REGENTS EXAMINATION 

A test, it seems to me, must 
be relative to some objective of 
aim; that is, before we can con- 
struct a test intelligently, we must 
have some definite notion of what 
it is we are trying to test. If that 
jis so, and if we are to take seri- 
‘ously the recommendation almost 
universally made that reading 
should be the principal objective 
of modern foreign language study, 
then we must expect that the 
Regents examination will test the 


oe. 


«ere 


ability to read, that is, the ability - 


to understand the written word. 
Whatever device is adopted for 
testing this, whether translation, 
summary, questioning in French 
or English, conversion of one type 
or another, it should be a device 
that tests the ability to compre- 
hend what is read. 


Judged by this standard, ques- 
tions III and V are attempts in 
the proper direction. But since 
some facility to understand the 
spoken word is a secondary ob- 
jective that is generally accepted 
as worth while, we ought to accept 
questions I and II as attempts 
to test this particular ability. Since, 
too, the student is expected to know 
something about the country and 
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the people whose lanpua 
studying, question X Must b 
sidered proper enough. g 
However, if we do not 
an ability to translate into Fr 
among the feasible objectives qA 
the first two yeats over and re 
the reading objective, the "A 


include 


equal difficulty. 


and the ability to read. 


Question VI calls for the prin- É 


cipal parts of verbs and a oe 
lar person and number ° a pa 
ticular tense of these verbs. 
question is altogether ae 
phasizing principal parts oa 
ing synopses Mâ a 
teaching device an 
students to recognize of ah 
enough to allow them of 


, dvocates 
readily—certainly e E feast jd 


0 VA 
the grammar M&T i student i 


this opinion—»Y 


Guage he is 


. n ques. 
tion IV can base its lain Ae 


sy a rea si reading abili 

gument that if S 
a student can translate from Eng- F 
lish to French he can, a fortiori, E 
understand a passage in French of 
But as a test 4 
for reading, its validity is vitiated — 
by the following two considera- bs 
tions: a student may do well upon 4 
this question and still be unable 
to understand French at a more — 
difficult level, or he may not do — 
well on this question and still be — 
able to understand written French 
at any level of difficulty, 10 
other words, no satisfactory CF 
relation has been established beam 
tween the results of this question 4 
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ts very well in 
way and not 
e them in con- 
be sple a the other hand, he 
yit, inat the parts in their 


d 

. s conveyed by each an 
: al them in context; for 
yestion suffers from the 
akness of practically any formal 


device: it iS largely irrelevant, 10- 
nclusive, and of uncertain efh- 


| Fusions VII, VIII, and IX, 
hich are of the conversion Of 


sbstitution type, suffer from an 


 mlogous fault, namely, that no 
—qncusion can be drawn from a 
_sudent's ability to manipulate ac- 
tively the various items of French 
 fammar. However valuable exer- 


- dss of this kind may be in some 


i a frame of reference—and 
| N are language teachers who 
ate the study of formal 


f reth 








ti la en sub 


ammar for its disciplinary value, 


or 5 inherent value, and for its 

*t value (nor am I at all 
aa am not one of them) 
as l in such exercises is 
$ sarily indicative of ability 
A se iS point is brought 

itl aps more forcefully to 
a High School of Music 
f of d or we have a fair num- 
tat i aa who are French, 
home and we i Speak French at 
Pers = tead French news- 
dents Ooks. Yet these stu 
jected to a test 


—still 


Cpe] 


Y One of grammatical 


manipulation and forms, often get 
barely a passing grade, and on 
the whole, do not do nearly so 
well as many American children 
who have become expert at this 
sort of grammatical “game” or 
“puzzle” but who, on the other 
hand, are not nearly so well able 
to read. To conclude, however, 
from the results of such a test 
that these French children can- 
not read or speak French is, to 
say the least, grotesque. Again, 
if I were asked to explain the 
aradoxical cases of students who 
pass the III year examination and 
at the same time fail the II year ex- 
amination, I should ascribe it to 
the fact that the 20 points allotted 
to the composition and the addi- 
tional 5 points to aural com- 
prehension on the III year paper 
displace the same amount of formal 
grammar. 

My point is, in brief, that if 
we are teaching the student how 
to read, then we must test the 
student's ability to read, and that 
we ought to concern ourselves 
less with testing those means, Of 
devices, or situations that may 
or may not foster that ability, of 
that may or may not be conducive 
to the formation of reading habits. 
It is, of course, natural enough 
for teachers who use the so called 
“oral approach” to reading, to be 
satisfied that the student's oral 
proficiency is sufficient evidence of 
reading ability, just as it is not 
unnatural for an advocate of the 
grammar method to be convinced 
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m the student’s ability to give 
forms and manipulate grammatical 


a -and syntactical bits is ample evi- 


‘dence of the ability to read, and 
so on with other methods. I 
should think, none the less, that 
it is more sensible and more logi- 
cal to test reading directly, less 
circuitously, and unambiguously, 
rather than to test proficiency in 
any device that is thought to in- 
duce this reading ability. It 1s 
moreover more enlightening and 


conclusive to test reading ability 


directly as the end product and 


thus judge of the efficacy of the 


method employed by the results 
obtained rather than to form a 
conclusion about the end product 
from certain skills in the various 
means, devices or methods em- 


ployed. 


I have no doubt that some stu- 
dents can learn to read by learn- 
ing to speak first, or by learning 
formal grammar, or by studying 
intensively a limited amount of 
reading matter, or by reading a 
vast amount rapidly, or by trans- 
lating faithfully and minutely a 
given text; but if we are sincere 
in our claim that we wish to test 
reading ability, I merely ask 
whether it is sensible or fair to 
test students for proficiency in 
any particular device according to 
the accidental preference of the 
individual examiner or the com- 
mittee. I say, then, let each 
teacher decide for himself what 
devices or means he finds suitable 
to teach reading or to instil read- 
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tten word ; $ 
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understand the wri 
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supply objective evidence a 
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other for the attainment 
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a 
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wide and | 
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. H. Stock, 4 
High School of Music and Art. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FIFTY-S 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ae 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSN. 


December 29-31, 1937, at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
This year the American Histori- 
cal Association radically changed 
the nature of its program. Since is 
it met in Philadelphia upon the — 
sesquicentennial anniversary of the | 
creation of the Constitution, it 4 
centered its attention on that 1M- 
portant document instead o oi 
lowing its usual custom : 4 
luminating the past with E. s 
bits of new historical Tucubeat o 
This body of distinguished 5 
ars took under consideration. 
political, social and econ” 
which found expression : 
Constitution; they analyze even 


f at 1S Y, j 

document itself, and what -o ig 
. . e s 

more significant, trac uro 


i n 
fluence on American a w sub 
pean history. peame as trans- 
ject matter itself 1s n sto 
cendent importance, 





gestion» 


kt 4 source of 


od special int 


chers were 
4 bar Morris R. Cohen, Edward 


ae 


“4 ind Gaetano 
| Bard repudiated both chance and 


| Meaning 


mic id f 
° e 


| tio : tess b 
Tit Sser 
E “olution ted th 





few secondaty 
‘ted themselves 
to attend. 
fact that usually there 
DSF le or no time left for 
ai nd discussion, the dis- 
J critical spirit which . 
mplified was it- 
inspiration and 


nate an 
ddresses EXE 


gli ghtenment. 


Among the more notable papers 


erest to high school 
those by Charles À. 


4 Corwin, William W. Crosskey, 


Mele E. Curti, Guy Stanton Ford, 
Walton H. Hamilton, Max Lerner 
Salvemini. Dr. 


determination as sole explanations 


“of history but asserted that eco- 
- tomic interests constitute the most 


important deterministic force in 
listo, Professor Crosskey ex- ` 
mined minutely the phrase “com- 3 
pe among the several states” 
t view to understanding its 
in the 18th century. His 
n was that the Fathers 
p Pidy made it ambiguous 
* it constituted a universal 
Power. Merle E. Curti 


: Colum i $ 
bat the University showed 


Onclusio 


toward t ie of reformers 
Onstitution ha n 
ed upon th s de 


€ extent to which 
Could be made to 
‘former °Ppose the aims of the 
tia 44," Ford in the Presi- 
efore the Asso- 
at the industrial 
SO changed the 


ONstitn: 
tye tution 


American scene that today there 
must be more governmental action 
for the general welfare. His 
peroration was a plea for the con- 
tinuation of the right to speak the 
truth, for in his opinion, without 
liberty all scholarship decays. Max 
Lerner, editor of the Nation and 
therefore an unusual guest, among 


academic historians, developed the ~ 


thesis that minorities had always 
ruled the United States by hiding 
behind political and economic 
myths. He condemned the con- 
fused thinking of Walter Lipp- 
man and Dorothy Thompson, who 
attacked numerical majorities, as 
smacking of fascism, and he de- 
fended democracy expressed by 
majority vote at free elections. Dr. 
Salvemini asseverated that 18th 
century concepts were being mis- 
applied in the 20th century to 
justify social and economic in- 


equities. 
Professors Cohen, Corwin and 
Hamilton considered different 


phases of judicial interpretation. 
Dr. Cohen attacked the whole no- 
tion of judicial supremacy. He 
was especially critical of Marshall's 
decision in the Marbury vs. Madi- 
son case and reproached historians 
who by accepting bad logic had 
built up myths. Dr. Corwin posed 
the question, “What kind of 
judicial review did the Framers 
have in mind?” and in a long 
address, he answered that he did 
not know and no one could find 
out. Walton H. Hamilton dra- 
matically traced the startling meta- 
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morphosis of the “due process of 
law” clause of the 14th Amend- 
ment in the hands of the Supreme 
Court. i 

The three-day session was con- 
cluded with a luncheon conference 
sponsored by the National Council 
for the Social Studies. At this 
conference Dean Carl Wittke of 
Oberlin College spoke on the free- 
dom of teaching as part of the 
democratic way of life. Empha- 
~ sizing the need for'a non-partisan 
school system, he stated that the 
= schools “belonged to both sides 
of the class struggle’ and that 
their duty “was not only to tol- 
erate differences of opinion but 
to encourage them.” Dr. Wittke 
opposed indoctrination though he 
declared that “no teacher worthy 
of his hire can be neutral in the 
controversies of his day, and no 
mind has ever been discovered that 
succeeded in being completely ob- 
jective.” Yet, he pointed out, 
“Teachers have learned that the 
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Enrollment in the Different Foreign Languages in Senior High Schools A ( 
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Languages I ll 


French sussa 9,992 10,158 16,546 


German ween 3,246 
Greek sursam a Br 


„m 31 5 8 
Hebréw sasas 464 471 430 
Italian we 2,105 1,860 2,172 


Latin umns 4,457. 4,739 4.263 
aas 0,138 9,577 7,807 


Total High School Population: 257,508 
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At the same sessio 
Wanger, principal af a he | 
Philadelphia High Scho, è f 
Girls, described her experienc ton 
fighting for academic freedaat 4 
Philadelphia and called on teach 4 
to unite with alumni, parent i 
labor organizations in the Cause 
of democratic education, 4 


Louis A. SCHUKER, — 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, 
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COURSES IN ITALY 


The Italian University Bureau, 
Casa Italiana, Columbia University, 
has issued a folder of information 
on courses for foreigners to be 
given in various Italian universi- 
ties during the spring and sum: 
mer of 1938. A copy of this 
announcement may be obtain 
on application to that Bureau. 


$ 
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“ACHALLENGE TO 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


a A survey challenging to voca- 
tonal counselors and teachers is 
te made public by Mr. W. C. 
Adely, of the Personnel De- 
tment of the New York Stock 
ange, Of 4,000 discharged 
* employees, of 76 different 
he 10 per cent lost out 
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Total Junior High School Population: 131,022 


things  ......-------------- 8 n " 
Lack of initiative-..-.----- ;" 
fo a 7 
Lack of ambition ........ 7 
Lack of loyalty .....-.--- 5 
Lack of courtesy......---- z,”™ 


Miscellaneous causes .. 14 


And in the matter of promotion 
to bigger and better jobs, only 
23 per cent lost out because of 
lack of skill or knowledge, while 
77 per cent lost out because of 
failure to improve in such char- 
acter traits as those named. 


The Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance of the Graduate School 
of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity, made a similar study in 
1925 of the causes of discharge 
of 4,375 employees. Their find- 
ings are as follows: 
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Causes of discharge (4,375 cases) * 
1. Skill or technical knowledge 


Incompetent  -..-------s-seeeseeeeee . 


SOW  -nneeeccecccernsnneecceseensecoreoes 
Physically unadapted .......... 


Spoils REE EE EE. 


2. Social understanding 


Insubordination  .....,..........-- 
General Unreliability .......... 
Absenteeism ........-.----0+0s0--0-- 
Tanni so 
Trouble-making ...............--- 
Drinking sron iaersaiseussi 
Violation of rules................ . 
Carelessmess  .......-.-----s-.0----+- 
FEB annseo 
ita: i a re 
Dishonesty sserianense 
Loafing or sleeping ..........-..- 
Dissatisfaction «.........---------- 
Habitual lateness ................ 
Miscellaneous sesia 





* From figures quoted in Allen’s "Common Problems in Group Gu! 


. . . as Fi to an 
Vocational guidance is generally assisting the student based 0 








2,879 case 


thought of as helping young peo- wise vocational 


ple to make vocational choices. study of the world 
The National Vocational Guidance and on evaluation 
Association, however, defines vo- terests and abilit 


cational guidance as the process of him secure the 


assisting the individual to (1) 


When the 


choose an occupation, (2) pre- third step and 


pare for, (3) enter upon, and (4) 


progress in, the occupation, Great- cupation he has 
est efforts in vocational guidance which he 
work in secondary schools are ex- tion, 
pended upon the first two steps— employer # 
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- 442 “ “Commercial Course and 
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139 Tc; such a recitation would 
ae = ye little or no weight with the 
- 142 “ gjer, The employer has his 
-a as miteia for selecting his em- 
a? tos 2” ies, and character and person- 
124 01 00% ly traits he considers most im- 
at 91 pant, 

P "s he clean-cut, courteous, well- 
Ee E $ does he speak clearly, does 
Ere o k along with other people, 
Ir tag: = She have to be told to do 


“Bor does he use his head, 


"i 
: l 
66 per cent 9&4 self-starter)” 
s, 66 P ih fatter?” the employer 
idance, P- 4 At 
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Hay, nt career conference 


a a New 
make ei senior college stu- 

choice, "© questioning the 
of occupation T irector of g be per- 
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of his 
ies, an 
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\ bin Misi, I have a bet. 
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tate he 0 years more at a 
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0, Said the 
it would make 
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gree < Whether 
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his life 


fore hiring you would be some- 
thing about your personality, your 
attitudes, if and how you think. 
Do you have ideas? ‘Can you pre- 
sent them well? How do you get 


_ along with other people? Were 


you popular in college, a leader 
in social or athletic activities?” 
Consideration must be given to 
the demands of the economic 
world if students are to achieve 
the third and fourth steps in vo- 


cational guidance—get a job and 


succeed in it. Of what value is 
guidance in the choice of an oc- 
cupation and training in the tools 
of an occupation, if the student is 
unemployable because not socially 
amenable ? 

It is imperative that students be 
helped to acquire the desirable 
qualities asked for in the business 
and social world. Students must 
be given opportunities for expe- 
riences in which they may prac- 
tice and acquire valuable personal 
traits and social skills, such as 
listening respectfully to another's 
Opinion, willingness to accept the 
decision of the majority, willing- 
ness to try, to experiment, will- 
ingness to accept failure and try 
again, ability to speak clearly, dis- 
tinctly and to the point, ability 
to meet people with ease and 
secure favorable response, grace- 
ful acceptance of leadership as 
well as ability to lead. 

A small number of students 
now have the chance to practice 
and learn these traits and skills, 
largely through participation in 
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exra-curricular activities, but op- 
portunities for these experiences 
should be brought into the regular 
curriculum to help a greater num- 
ber of students become personally 
and socially well-adjusted. 


PAULINE R. STRODE. 
James Monroe High School. 


INEFFECTIVE GEOGRAPHY 
TEACHING—WHY? 

That geography is taught inef- 
fectively has been admitted by 
teachers and supervisors in our 
New York City schools. It was 
in an effort to determine possible 
causes for the situation that the 
writer conducted a questionnaire 
survey in November, 1935 of all 
the geography teachers and princi- 
pals in the Junior High Schools 
in New York City. The results 
represent replies from 59 schoois, 
or 82% of all New York City 
Junior High Schools. They may 
serve to indicate some likely 
causes for this ineffective teaching. 

There are prescribed minimum 
requirements for the time allotted 
to geography, three periods per 
week in the seventh grade, and 
two periods per week in the eighth 
grade. Nevertheless, a great varia- 
tion in practice exists. There are 
some schools that do not meet 
the prescribed minimum time al- 
lotment. There are some schools 
in which the subject is not taught 
in grades in which it is listed as 
a prescribed subject. This may 
be due to the lack of a sufficient 
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licensed to teach special subjects, 
ie. Geography, History, Mathe. 
matıcs, etc. 
is . taught by the holders of 17 
different licenses. Only 28% of 


the geography teachers have been 5 
licensed to teach the subject. This 
condition may be due to the lack 
of a sufficient number of licensed 
teachers of the subject, but this 
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due to an assumption 0 
of school ra that ea 
High School teachers, WPO a 
chiefly from the lower i“ E 
had experience in teaching & 
subjects. In some © 
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P gfths of the geography teach- 
q three classes OF less per 
A in geography. This condi- 
a may be due to program prob- 
a which compel this distribu- 


lso 
“7 ton of casses. There may 4 
‘Teachers appointed to the Junior tion 
High Schools of New York City are q 


a lack of capable geography 
wher, which might cause 4 
pead of the geography classes 
mong many teachers. Further- 
wre, a principal may possibly 


blieve that each teacher should 


tach her own class in geography 
sce it is scheduled for only two 
ut three periods per week. It then 
blows that most geography 
tachers have between two and 
me periods per week in the sub- 
kt. The Junior High School pro- 
ga contains thirty-five teaching 
tiods per week. If from two 
tine periods are devoted to 
A l ècography, then the major 
© teacher’s program is 
> he teaching of an- 
ta olet or other subj 
y ite possible th fie 
With o e that a teacher 
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r energy toward 
of iting. = Yy a à he sub- 
ti Program, : Sreater part 
likely t is, therefore, 
at this prevailing 


Ed to 


tachi her 
iq F. her S 


practice of spreading the geogra- 
phy classes among many teachers 
giving each relatively few classes, 
may be a cause of poor teaching 
of geography. 

The investigation revealed that 
there is relatively little use of 
magazines by our geography teach- 
ers. Thirty-eight magazines are 
used in teaching geography. There 
are but eight of these that are 
used by more than five of all the 
geography teachers in the New 
York City Junior High Schools. 
Therefore, about two-thirds of the 


magazines are being used by only 


one or two teachers. About one- 
fourth of the geography teachers 
use no magazine at all. The 
results indicate a general lack of 
utilization of a type of current 
literature which undoubtedly might 
aid in vitalizing the teaching of 
geography. 

Approximately nine-tenths of 
the geography teachers have trav- 
eled to the various continents, 
Canada, or west of the Mississippi 
River. The extent of the travels 
vary with the individual. How- 
ever, extensive and varied travel 
are of inestimable value to the 
geography teacher. A complete 
or almost complete lack of first 
hand travel experience may be a 
contributing cause to ineffective 
teaching of geography. 

About three out of every four 
geography teachers and junior 
high school principals are in favor 
of continuing the teaching of 
geography as a separate subject. 
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‘jt is not to be supposed that 


portion in both groups is entirely 
due to the influence of the pres- 
sure of the principal’s opinion in 
the school. Examination of the 
questionnaires received from the 
various schools indicates a division 
of opinion within many schools. 
There may, however, be some 
schools in which the teachers’ re- 
plies were influenced by their 
knowledge of the principal’s at- 


© citude in this respect. There may 


also be some inexperienced teach- 
ers of the subject whose replies 
are conditioned by a training re- 
cently obtained at college. There 
may be some teachers whose re- 
plies merely reflect the opinion 
of some other member or group 
of the faculty. The decisions of 
some teachers may not be the re- 
sult of a deep consideration of 
the relative merits of the issue. 
Nevertheless, as has been shown 
previously, approximately one of 


every four geography teachers have 


not indicated a preference of the 
continuance of the teaching of 
geography as a separate subject. 
These teachers believing in the 
effectiveness of a social studies 
course may not be interested in 
the teaching of geography as a 
separate subject. This lack of 
teacher interest may readily evi- 
dence itself in poor teaching. 
About three-fifths of the geog- 
raphy teachers that are training 
school graduates have had no 
geography courses beyond training 
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phy teachers. This j 
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teachers may believe that geo E x 
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junior high school subject. Sing _ 
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fore unimportant and need not be 
studied intensively. Authors of 


geography texts have contributed — 
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have been many bulky geography E 
texts that not only present á for- 


tain verbose, technical content ; 
much of which might have been 
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well-organized set 0 
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Colleges and teacher K 
training institutions have also con- 


tributed to this lack of interest i 
an interesting | 


a. » that th 





pe of parte subject, 

f° gir a $ read of geogr po] 
¢a T 

w ong teachers rega of 


gs et or licenses, lack 
g iee if current magazines 


pae d rofessional train- 
A g geography teachers. 
The roblem then remains for the 
rio to determine which of 


Then a suit- 
ible remedial program should be 
planned and effected with © the 
gmpithetic coöperation of the 
ography teachers. If this pro- 
dure is followed, it may be that 
we may remove some causes of 


“the ineffective teaching of geog- 
4} Hy in our schools, 
bidding appearance but also com Ẹ 


` 


HERMAN S. LEVI. 


Funkin K. Lane High School. 


ROUT FAILURES IN 
MATHEMATICS 
Occasionally Statistics appear 
vy Show, in a very general 
fais number of failures 
ier à IS somewhat larger 
Dot ordi ` other subjects, It 
' inatily mentioned, how- 
t this lack of success in 
S prevails mostly 


t Math 


in 
- In the later 


n 
educat 
o 
ts have been 


he possible causes apply in par- 
jolar situations. 


ume and energy 


attempting to diagnose this aca- 
demic ailment. Needless efforts 
are made to justify the existence 
and the retention of Mathematics 
as a major department of study. 
The preponderance of criticism 
insinuates faulty instruction and 
unsuitable subject matter. Men- 


tion is never made of the fact 


that some of the recipients of this 
instruction may be totally devoid 
of the irreducible minimum of 
mental power requisite for the ab- 
sorption of any mathematical 
knowledge. Why is it assumed 
that every young member of the 
community is possesed of the abil- 
ity necessary to comprehend even 
the most rudimentary mathematical 
study? Are there no exceptions? 
Without a certain amount of se- 
lection, most enterprises would 
never succeed. For example, a 
life insurance company could not 
conduct a successful business if it 
sold insurance to all, applicants 
without the so-called selection by 
means of medical examinations. 
Those colleges having little or no 
entrance requirements invariably 
descend to inferior levels. 

There is no pre-requisite for 
elementary Algebra. On the con- 
trary, students are often not per- 
mitted to exclude the subject from 
their programs, even after failing 
in it miserably and showing neither 
desire nor inclination to repeat 1t. 
The classes are diluted accordingly. 
Pupils, who for the most part can- 
not hope to profit by indulging 
in this particular activity, retard 
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others who are able to grasp 
Mathematics and also many who 
reveal an ardent.. interest in the 
subject. The. fact remains that. the 
course of study has been revised 
continually. Any part of it that 
might be considered difficult is 
now excluded. Despite all these 
changes, great numbers still can- 
not and do not succeed in this 
field. 


. 





WEALTH, CHILDREN, AND 
EDUCATION ` 


By John K. Norton and Mar- 
garet A. Norton, Teachers College, 
Columbia. 

This exhaustive statistical survey 
of educational inequalities among 
the various states presents dramatic 
evidence of tragic failure to pro- 
vide an adequate education for all 
the children of all the people. 

The neglect to adjust these dis- 
parities in educational opportuni- 
ties, the authors point out, is sure- 
ly paving the way toward national 
disaster. It is obvious to all that 
education is democracy’s only in- 
surance against chaos. An alert, 
active, militantly interested citi- 

zenry is the base upon which na- 
tional stability fundamentally must 
rest. The present inequities here 
noted must be remedied immedi- 
ately before illiteracy and discon- 
tent have ravaged youth beyond 
redemption. For it is in these 
areas that the various forsaken 
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menaces to democracy breed silent 
and unchecked by the beneficent 
forces of liberated intelligence. 
The authors draw one. conclu- 
sion from the facts they have 
gathered. Education is a national 
obligation and must be so admin: 
istered. Those states unable to pro- 
vide the minimum educational de: 
cencies to their children must be 
subsidized by a government which 
has pooled its resources for na 
purpose of equalizing aie $ 
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MERCAN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
i By E. D. Grizzell, Thos Nelson. 
“200 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


i By F. Englehardt and A. V. 
Oren, Appleton-Century. $2.75. 
| Thee is nothing unique in 
tthe of these texts intended to 
“me as guides and points of 
 “tntation to the teacher. Neither 
*Sngularly felicitous in style or 
ae of material. Both, 
ete for the dynamic, 
| ap ea are distressingly 
OM _— They fail signally 
x a, and excitement 
aion lir n secondary edu- 
Y Gtizzel]’, slim š . 
Ean. contribution 
1 l of. Old parlance a “quickie.” 
J fers a ug 0ce, a “quickie, 
| Sioni, ee Seve view of the 
i a, oie a current eco- 
FS ang ae social, cultural 
Y clear “ucation, He senses 
(as who does not?) 
Ara of preserving 
ng democracy by 
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providing af adequate eaucauuu 
for all the people. Dr. Grizzell 
notes, without too fully expanding 
its implications, the need for ori- 
enting education in terms other 
than abstract intelligence. 

The book fails, however, to 
enunciate with any compelling 
clarity, an articulate and per- 
vasive program for secondary edu- 
cation. : 

Drs. Englehardt and Overn have 


: produced a competent, scholarly, 


and thorough survey of the best 
current practices. They conceive of 
education as a dynamic organic 
process in which student, teacher, 
curriculum and the larger out- 
school life are inextricably inter- 
twined. Theirs is not a brilliant 
treatment, by any means, nor is it 
particularly inspiring. It has the 
traditional virtues of solidity and 
soundness but is hardly calculated 
to inflame the young teacher with 
visions of education as it might 
and can be. 
A. H. L. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By J. B. Stroud, MacMillan. 
$2.50. 

This is a simple, not too tech- 
nical exposition of the principles 
of educational psychology. The 
approach of Dr. Stroud is eclectic 
and in accord with the most mod- 
ern findings although older ex- 
perimentalists are not neglected 
when their contributions seem to, 
have point. 

There is a certain fine tolerance 
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that pervades this text. In a field 
where violent partisanship is the 
rule, it is good to discover an 
intelligent modesty and straight- 
forwardness such as Dr. Stroud 
manifests. Yet the student is not 
left wholly at the mercy. of con- 
flicting doctrines. The author is 
emphatic in his insistence that 


the development of a critical in- © 


telligence is an indispensable part 
of the students’ education here as 
elsewhere. And nowhere is there 
greater need for circumspect eval- 
uation than in this area of human 
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me... of this discussion is 
- y "ictus sail propaganda. 
poe little about moving 


; ve : 
| [bow pa my job is to 


= $ However, when Mr. Martin 
E Quigley, publisher of Motion Pic- 
= $ ore Herald, was at the Williams- 

awn Conference last Summer, he 
gid what I believe to be the atti- 
tude of the industry as a whole. 
"If you have a personal message 
to get across, if you have propa- 
J gada to get on the screen, good, 
bad, or simply well financed, - go 























: z gta camera and go make a pic- 


tue and see who will look at it. 


og The people of this country want 


non: . 
i Propaganda pictures, they pay 
entertained,” 
i en i D o 
: vee it comes to subversive in- 
ai. 7 newsreels, there are a 
easo i 
Ont get int `s why news stories 
ž 0 
‘ e reels, but propa- 
BUI tement 00S OF them 
k , mem : 
‘J Picture ey ber the Steatest newsreel 
TD tpeneg i ie A cameraman 
+ > on bo « 
lania when she ard the Lysi- 
| y Üo i torpedoed. He 
$ the side “ing lowered over 


gun e Bt the stokers pour- 


a. t 
E tolg a elow decks, Surviv- 


ered at the H 
on Saturday, Jan. 


EWSREEL AND PUBLIC OPINION* i 


bridge and got the captain sticking 


to his post. He got the ship as she 
rolled further and further. And 
then the Lusitania sank and the 


- cameraman forgot to jump. One 


of the greatest pictures made never 


hit the screen. Lots of them don’t, 


but it’s not because of propaganda. 
The newsreels, on the whole, are 
made by former newspaper men. 


As a news editor, I sit in front of. 


a map of the world and move lit- 
tle pins around. Each pin repre- 
sents a cameraman, and there are 
hundreds of them. 

A flash comes in over our Asso- 
ciated Press printer — perhaps an 
earthquake in India. We send a 
cable, and on the other side of the 
world a cameraman climbs out of 
bed and grabs a plane for the dis- 
aster. 

After he gets his pictures, the 
race is on to New York. Probably 
the four other newsreel companies 
have the same pictures. The first 
one reaching New York releases, 
the others don’t. They can’t afford 
to admit they were beaten. They 
just pretend they never heard of 
the story and take the loss. The 
theatres pay for first pictures. 

Now these men who make the 
pictures aren't propagandists. And 
a cameraman is generally the first 
person attacked when a group does 
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ot want its actions recorded for 
the public. I’ve seen strikes where 
the unions refused to let a cam- 
eraman work, and then the police 
hustled them. Neither side wanted 
a record of what was going to 
happen. In most floods, the local 


touchy regarding a picture record 
of the damage. I remember a little 
town on the Eastern shore of 
Maryland had a lynching a couple 
of years ago. When our camera 
truck rolled into town, the leading 
citizens took the truck and its 
thirty-five thousand dollars worth 
of equipment and threw it into the 
river. Our men took refuge in a 
farm house and I had to send a 
plane in to get them out of town. 

Our men are out to get the pic- 
ture of anything that is news. 


People with a propaganda purpose — 


are out to block them. 

There are five newsreels in the 
field today. All of them are owned 
by stock companies. Each of these 
companies operates to make money 
for its stockholders and stays in 
business only so long as it makes 
money selling its product to the 
theatres. They would probably cut 
each other’s throats for a dime, 
and no company is going to jeop- 
ardize its business for an individ- 
ual’s personal opinions. There are 
cheaper ways of buying propa- 
ganda than to try to influence 
movie companies who are used to 
gambling with millions, 

I remember, years ago, during 
the depression, we were borrowing 
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i But before the m of propaganda controlling 
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up to sound out his reactions, His M se never get enough 
answer was, “Was I interesting?” aie the harm done to 
Yes. Well, I suppose you peo. ertain vested interests by these 
ple are paid to make pictures of _ three pictures. 


what you think is news,” sA There were three major reasons 

Aside from the people -who 4 for not showing these pictures if 
make and own the newsreels, one $ the newsreels were a propaganda 
might ask whether the very namre $ medium. First, it was against the 


of their setup is conducive to prop- — policies of this government. An- 


aganda. ony sa dher reason—it was against soci- 

The newsreels are the only news W eys point of view. Third—it was 

mediums that carry no ace | ‘indictment of the economic sys- 
n advertising as thE $ tem, : ! 

They do not ru 8 The three stories, of course, 
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ji anlik res 
° . = at B f ; 
controlling news 1S stupid, oe efore the Pana 

l m 

same time I would like to €™P tached this ma y pictures 


and for that matter 
tant personalities, 


m Se S 
TN 






ot even cid ty, the entire in- 
size the fact that we 4 a threat. At between the United States 
confronted with that D pue gaa aa had been settled, It was 
At the time of the md we made f x 0 American interests 
Food and Drug ten cosmeti erica “S the interests of the 
stories exposing f° q with + sut f kav ria “ne Japanese people to 
We were threatene® on dolla — fhe coe Pictures released, with 
ster of a million ant O ouer of sisa ee 
for a qua -. the ® Suble Stirring up fresh 
We were backed UP P pept i ia 
e C E 
by the United State ow we E edi Bathered almost 
‘culture. Right aap f ta, tials ae 2: BUD: 
OF Age on $350/000 FP each g: OM Various news- 


being sued for ‘SCussing “ 


public pol- 


icy” in connection with the release 
of the Panay pictures. A large 
church association attacked the 
newsreels claiming that this re- 
lease would re-influence the people. 
Pittsfield, Mass., banned the show- 
ing of the Panay pictures. The 
movie companies knew there might 
be trouble in the theatres. They 
definitely knew there would be 
repercussions in their business in 
Japan. Still the pictures were re- 
leased. 


The entire incident of the King 
of England and Mrs. Simpson was 
a complete rebuttal of the fact that 
the government of any one coun- 
try, as well as the conservative so- 
cial viewpoint of the world at 
large, can influence newsreels when 
it comes to their obligations to 
cover news. 


Now, understand the newsreels 
are not an exclusive American sys- 
tem. They are international in 
coverage, international in distribu- 
tion, but for the greater part 
owned by American companies. A 
company like Paramount will make 
newsreels for twenty-eight or thirty 
different countries. It will also have 
studios and laboratories in most of 
them. It will have a sales program 
running into millions, depending 
on local governments. The com- 
pany is at the mercy of local gov- 
ernments when it comes to taxes 
and film quotas. 


A scandal concerning the king 
of one of these countries occuts. 
The government presses all kinds 
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of unofficial censorship. Nice peo- 
“ple don't dare mention the subject 
except in whispers. The British 

Film Board which controls Amer- 
ican money theatres in England 
(almost as many as there are in 
America) ‘intimates that the subject 
is taboo. Many conservative peo- 
ple ‘in this country feel that the 
matter should be hushed up. The 
British press falls in line and sup- 
= presses the news. But you will 
remember that the newsreels re- 
leased a story of the affair in this 
country. You will certainly remem- 
ber the pictures of the King’s ab- 
dication and his wedding to Mrs. 
Simpson released over here, even 
if not permitted in England. The 
newsreels went ahead on the story 
just as if they were not jeopardiz- 
ing millions of dollars in invest- 
ments and sales in the British 
Empire. 

One day early last Summer, I 
received a telephone call from our 
cameraman in Chicago. He was 
just about to leave with the other 
newsreel men for the Indianapolis 
Auto Races. They are practically 
sure fire routine for every news- 
reel and besides the boys always 
have a big party down there. He 
did mention, however, that he had 
been Out to the Republic Steel 
plant in South Chicago that day 
and things look tough. Well, I 
fussed around and finally pulled 
him off the auto races and told 
him to stick on the steel strike. 
As you know, the next day ten 
People were killed out there and 
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we got a rath / 
ture. cr Famous tiot pic 
I would like 
fact that the Chicage piste th 
were not suppressed b Pa ees 
News. Senator LaFollet dea 
ing a Senate investigation 
ington at the time. He 
the pictures.. They wer 
evidence, and as soon 


in Wash. 


been put into the reco 


td, he te 
turned them to us for release, il : 
expressed the appreciation of his 


committee for our handling of T 
matter. Paramount news then sent 
five hundred prints of these pic- 
tures out to every exchange we 
have. Some theatres ran them, 
some didn’t for fear of disorders. i 
Some towns suppressed them under 
their local police or censorship — 
powers. Of course, we have no k 
control over these factors. But as 
far as Paramount News goes, 16- 
gardless of the economic factors 
involved in a story, we will Ora 
that story, and release that sera ; 
We haven't been bought yet 9% 
we aren’t for sale at any Puc u 

Well, I suppose I can eh 
that the people making et a 
aren't propagandists, that Pe. 
dium isn’t an easy one ae we 
and that during the ma ye ori 
have released plenty interests: 
which were against ON” se Jo 
On the other hand, | s news 
can point to hunos - released 
stories that we iene of 
in pictures. Obvious a editori?! x 
influences ` guiding ae pore 
policies but out ai 


7 
> 
i 
«4 
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ure 
y” e nature ý 


te was hold. 1% 


asked fo, p 
€ used as |f | 
as they haq |? oe 


Te ee tob 






„sjon forced on 
use of et our medium, 
propaganda proua 
j meet people who 
gheneY PS what I do and 
igrerest€ ia k for the 

hat I wor 
“How 
ting, ; y à 

ships and bathing 
guies and baby parades?” The 
gwer is that we are a news Me- 
ign, We have the prerogatives 
fa news medium and the social 
pligations that go with those 
hts, We also have the circula- 
in problems of any other news 
gag. We circulate in theatres 
nher than over the air or in news- 
wit, And we have to consider 
wt drculation medium when mak- 
ig our product just as much as a 
Xwspaper has to determine the 


‘Me of its newspaper, or a radio 
Mpy in dividing up its air 


tween sustaining and com- 
Wal programs, i 

pn you ever considered what 
k oe put into a newspaper if 
lied making it for the entire 
$ tates, with a hundred mil- 
: ation? What would you 

7 would interest equally 
ities in Oklahoma City, 
Wal oo in Nebraska, and 
treet banker? The comic 
fact op ably. And as a matter 
“tional ie ate the backbone of 
M h mae Such as those 
ewsre arst newspapers, 


a fon People each week, 


n in eighteen thou- 


e 
Cn 
tt, 
| hy? mill; each an audience 
| e sho 


sand theatres, in every type of 
community. They are seen by every 
class of person. Largely from the 
material contained in these news- 
reels we make up reels for every 
country in Europe and for almost 
every country in the entire world. 
We make news pictures for China 
and Japan, pictures for Germany 
and also for Russia, pictures for 
Paris and the South Sea Islands. 
We have to recover the production 
costs necessary for making moving 
pictures. 

We do not operate on the old 
premise that the intelligence quo- 
tient of the people is twelve years. 
But we are forced to select our 
material on the basis of the sim- 
ple, universal interest values: move- 
ment, mass, human interest. And 
while bathing beauties may not be 
the perfect common denominator 
of news, they certainly can't be 
called propaganda. 

Then, too, our sale is not made 
directly to the consumer. News- 
reels are sold to theatres and the 
theatre owner considers them a 
very minor part of his program. 
In fact, in the beginning, the news- 
reels were used as chasers. That is, 
they were so bad they were put on 
to clear the house after the feature 
picture. Originally, a movie pro- 
gram consisted of a feature picture, 
a comedy, a pictorial reel, or fash- 
ion or sports short, a newsreel, and 
perhaps a cartoon and a trailer. 
Then the double feature came 
along. Now there is time only for 
two long pictures and & newsreel, 
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Sometimes the trailer is cut into 
the middle of the news at that. 
However, the theatres want in- 
cluded in the ten minutes of the 
newsreel all the elements of the 
shorts program which they had to 
discard—comedy, fashions, sports, 
lightness, laughter, music, oh yes, 
and a bit of something called news. 

Moreover, the theatres on the 

whole do not want real news. 
They do not consider it their func- 
tion to educate. They are an en- 
tertainment medium. An exhibitor 
reasons this way. He pays hun- 
dreds of dollars to rent a feature 
picture: a story, a romance, not an 
actuality. It fits into an atmos- 
phere of music, love, gilt paint, 
soft lights, and happiness. And 
an audience pays its money to es- 
cape from its workaday life of 
facts and reality. Along comes the 
newsreel with hot news—a disas- 
ter, a race riot, labor trouble; 
something to make the audience 
squirm or think or want to argue. 
Where is the thousand dollar pro- 
gram effect that the theatre man- 
ager has so carefully built up? De- 
stroyed by the newsreel. 

I remember when liberals in a 
good mi towns got excited be- 
cause Mr, 
reel. I ekas miie tc 
that reel, They are lib te oe 

eral-minded, 
news-conscious people without any 
particular bias. They bought Rus- 
ieee AT 
steels did, and 
edited them in much the same way 
as the other reels. But the heat 
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ans on in the Bix: 

against Communism = E 
a number of groups of 
or another booed the E One 
reel. Because of the mi M 
tions, a theatre out in p monstr, l 
dropped the Hearst irj- ‘land ; 
this time, Mr. Ran dolpt, About | 
arrived in America by boat Hearst 
Mr. Hearst’s Newspapers ec 5 
years ago and I don't a 


like him 
At the same time I do consi - 
him one of the fourteen important 


men in the Uni i 
Therefore den ae a pee 

> picked up 
an exclusive interview with him 
aboard ship on the situation in 
Europe, I thought we had some. 
thing pretty good—especially since E 
we had trimmed Mr. Hearst's own — 
reel. i 


As I told you before, this little a 


theatre in Long Island threw out a 


the fact—and the first reel he ran 
in it. You can imagine what bap 
pened then. + 

Finally, how about the po 
for whom the newsreels afe 


the 
When they are in 2 a! 
are forced to look at the P ia 


news item whether Of ee any 
like it, This is not Roc 0 

other news medium. he pee ‘9 
the theatre cant -i p A can ool E 
switch off the radio. js ca? 
close his eyes 4 
or yell or hiss al i 
with the pictured #80 





dose jail 
ii ; ‘th Mr. Hearst F l 
had this interview with { ded the crime, showed where 


d stop up ent af 
n ; disa reem aq 






m hooted off the 
South. They have 
every kind of 
et, dry, Republican, 
ist, and in some sec- 

were broken up 
4 ir i Pictures of Abys- 
na roops make the Italian sec- 
E. e, Show pictures of the 
a fag or book burning in Ger- 
many and watch some parts of 
New York burn and shriek by 
nm, Nearly every picture of a 


= controversial nature arouses pro- 


tst from the audiences. 
Occasionally, I am sorry to say, 
newsreel pictures arouse something 
more than protest. Some years ago 
when the newsreels were less ex- 
petienced, a kidnapping took place 


in San Jose, California. The son 


g of a wealth departm 
the Hearst reel because of all the $ y department store 


fuss. The owner bought P ani | 
mount News instead — publicized | 


ner was kidnapped, murdered, 


ôd thrown into the bay. A couple 


of suspects were held in the San 
Well, one newsreel re- 
the ki 

3 kidnapping took place, how 
a “7 was killed, and thrown off 

- 8e. This was staged with 
M et of the police. It was 
| aing much less sensational 
Pere Presented by the news- 

— 

Prints were rushed out. 
San Jose theatres 
€ same night a 
n Jose jail apart 
Ose two suspects. 
&ot the picture of 


he Sa 


Cwsr eel 


the lynching, too, but it learned 
some editorial judgment in regard 
to releasing inflammatory pictures. 

It is easy to pick flaws in the 
newsreels. The flaws aren't prop- 
aganda or subversive ideas. Un- 
fortunately, they are more difficult 
to remedy—as difficult as changing 
educational standards and human 
nature. , 

Of course, we presage a chang 
in the newsreel industry. In fact 
we are experimenting and discus- 
sing it now. 

How can we make the theatre 
realize the importance of news and 
give the reels a fair chance to tell 
their stories in pictures? There is 
a great deal of discussion about 
turning the newsreels into two 
reelers—giving them enough foot- 
age really to do something worth- 
while, and also to use them to 
fight the double feature. 

An interesting experiment that 
is being tried in several parts of 
the country is the locally made 
newsreel, using the specific prob- 
lems and news of the community 
as its news criterion. This news- 
reel is in competition with the 
national reels that have to make 
the same type of bathing beauties 
and battleships for ten thousand 
cities, 

Experiments of the same nature 
are occasionally tried by making 
special newsreels for specific class 
groups, instead of the same reel 

for the shop girl and the banker. 
For instance, one type of newsreel 
would be shown in labor union 
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communities, and another type for 
the art and theatre communities, 
another for college towns. You 
can compare these reels with the 
New York Tribune and the New 
York Post. Each paper appeals to 
its special circulation groups. 
Another possible solution to the 
problem is the growth of the news- 
reel theatres. These theatres carry 
no feature programs which break 
up or overshadow the newsreel in 
importance. They frankly present 
news—not entertainment. They are 


* becoming increasingly popular and 


there is considerable discussion of 
establishing a coast to coast chain 
of such theatres. 

The basic problem, I think, 
comes back to you educators. News- 
reels present facts. There are a 
great many people in the world 

















who do not want to 5 
record of these facts 
disagree with them, 

I know the problem 
one to you. However, I 
the average person in thi 
has become more o , 


whe 


S count 


about accepting facts Ww 
ance. I think the e 
strides of the last gene 
developing a new and 
form of news presentati 


WILLIAM MONTAGUE. 


Assignment Editor, © 


Paramount News. 


A SURVEY OF CAUSES OF STUDENT FAILURE 
IN LANGUAGE STUDY 


Language teachers today are at 
the crossroads. They can continue 
along a path that is leading to a 
declining enrollment, student fail- 
ure and discouragement, and a 
lack of interest in languages; or 
they can step upon the path that 
will lead to a revived student in- 


‘terest and appreciation of their 


language studies, 

Many teachers have already 
chosen the latter path. These, by 
adapting the course of study to 
the changing needs and interests 
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students enjoy the ane j mee 
eign languages. Inst ism jevele 
ing the adverse a a expos! 
against us by 40 eloq 


chers are still 


with em 


ake © 


he Picture fy 
n they > 


is an og fø” pin not be a 
do think E p 
pen-mindeg 
ith toler. 
ducationay 
ration are 
far freer 
On among 

all news agencies. And as you 
continue to educate people to ac. 
cept a broader point of view of 
world affairs, so can we press for- $ 
ward towards making newsreels $” 
that will contain basic social news 
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reactions of our pupils to our 
teaching, I sent out questionnaires 
exploring the attitude not only of 
the teachers but of the students as 
well, as to the causes of student 
Mp educators: failure and teacher discouragement. 
4 therefore, consult the Questionnaires were returned by 
ds and interests of 166 foreign language teachers and 
597 high school students from all 
parts of New York City. 


e values derived 
e stu dy, let us con- 
f f these values, 





is 


f 


jt S 
gog nee 
f Pr gudents. 


_ ja the hope of ascertaining the 


NNAIRE 
NT QUESTIO 
a you please put the numbers 1, 2, 3 and so forth in order of 


‘portance before the following items. 


Many pupils fail foreign languages because: 2. 

= Classes are too large, and pupils do not get enough individual 
help. | 

|| -Pupils get too much homework in languages. 


$e) 
i 


4 The grammar is too hard, because not enough grammar is taught 
= in the English classes. 

= -.Thete is too much to memorize. 

| -The slow pupils lose interest because teachers do not call on 
4 them enough. 

| What other reasons? 


k; P be, se of your language work do you enjoy most? Put the 
oy mos. 2, 3 etc., before every item, in order of the phase you 
» Next; and so forth. 
; E ulture; songs, pictures, 
Piss new stories in class, 
me Wr’ tO speak. 
-Writing compositions. | 
` i Fi in class stories prepared at home, studying new 
ictation mi synonyms, and so forth. 
E.. tamatizin aural comprehension. l 
i- tanslatior a of the stories you read in class. 
i fom the foreign language into English. 
E- Readi on from English into the foreign language. 


In 5 
studying in English on the country whose language you 


> 
Lend 
A 
f=] 

a 

—_— 
pP 
cr 
ee 
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3, Would you enjoy your language study more if there w 


tests? Check one and give reason. 
Why? 
Why? 


4. Would you prefer being in a class with students n 
(2) WOTSE...-----5 (3) equal........ than or to you? ) be 


of all three types of students........ 
5. My average mark in languages has been: 
. 658 o OONN Aa 


QUESTION ONE: Causes of Failure 
(597 Students) 


Na as) aS 

$ A a. AOR i- S$ 
“8 a R es T S 
bes XS x o Sa 

Gm ON WS 

= et AE | Pi 
ist 31% 119 - 101 56 
2nd 26% 95 100 62 
3rd (19% 66 86 83 
áth 11% 34 55 136 
5th 10% 32 58 81 


Slow Pupils 
Discouraged 


“SMO Regen 














ood it is to 


' ee W 
? become a me- 


ont rr, 
’ who aims tO 


Eo roo many boring facts have 
$, 0 be known. 


tter 


‘, mot stressed 


e he English classes. 


7 ar 
4 enough in t 


"aa 
Coaaron e 
DEPTS 


7 Teacher g0€S too fast. 


| 4 The conjugation of too many 
regular verbs has to be 


learnt. 


9, I don’t care to study, because 


Too Much 


N 
: 
N 
o me in future life. 

42 $ 10. The grammar and verbs are 
69 taught as if they were the 
96 only things to learn instead 
98 of taking the language up as 
126 


ne 


11. 


12. 


T3. 


14. 
I don’t see how it will help | 


| > 


to the people behind it. 


Teachers discourage poor stu- 
dents unintentionally. 


I don’t study enough. There 
is not time enough to study. 
I don’t think languages are 
important in later life. In 
certain fields, maybe. 


I have a general feeling of 
the waste of time in study- 
ing a language. 


We don’t know the English 
language well. Therefore we 
have difficulty with the for- 
eign language. 


Our teacher drills dictation, 
aural comprehension, and 
silent reading without telling 
us how to study for it. 


QUESTION TWO: Likes and Dislikes of the Various Phases of Study 
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An analysis of the above figures shows that 31% of the students f e 


that they fail in foreign language study because they do not get indi f z S 
vidual help, because of large classes; 26% feel that their failure is weg, ees Ro ; $ 3 Sy ERN = 
to difficult grammar; 19% attribute their failure to the excessive aMi f | ; à 83 es $ TE 2 $ 3 BEE s 
that they are required to memorize; 11% feel that the “slow peP we i ai Re È S a EH os 
lose interest because teachers do not call on them enough’; an g A 73 H Fi 27 25 24 17 11 10 7 
give as a cause for their failure "too much homework.” fa 3 57 1 cf = ns 2" Ae a 

| _ hold ae 4 (8 30 2 «49 25 51 24 26 
STUDENTS' COMMENTS ON CAUSES 2. The teacher does yee > a27 So 31 26 35 30 2 we 


hth 16 29 5 e 37 a 43 a2 29 
i | Wy» 70 
dull and borne: J me i9 l 27342533 4B 5 B U 
mind Mee O i4 73 8 60 60 
3, I don't keep my avi 35 23 38 


pi 7 7 36 27 21 si 34 â 5 8 


OF FAILURE APPEARING 
MOS 
FREQUENTLY ' 


(The phrasing is that of the stu- 
dents, but the spelling has been 


ages 
my interest. Langus 










. because ` pyt 
work in class PE" ipg E I a e alysi 
correct l interest! Eg ysis of 
ed.) fun is more = af Fi hi i ri results of the of the students voted for culture 
1. I don’t like French, but I there is 9° yh ; Mee Survey, a Two in the teaching as their first choice; 24% 
have to take it because I need classes S gnish, | Blagg nthe Phases their prefer- for learning to speak; 12% for 
the credit, 4. I don't like P Be Study; of the lan- reading new stories in class; 79 


» Indicat : 
es that 31% for dramatizing parts of the stories 
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stead in class; 6% for reading 
books in English on the country 
whose language they are studying ; 
6% for translation from the for- 
eign language into English; 4% 
for dictation and aural compre- 
hension; 3% for reading aloud in 
‘class stories prepared at home; 
3% prefer translation from Eng- 
lish into the foreign language; 
and, 1% voted for composition. 
On, the basis of the answers we 
see that four most popular activ- 
ities in language study are culture, 
conversation, extensive reading and 
dramatization. The least popular 
are composition, translation from 
English into the foreign language, 
intensive reading and dictation. 
These all require the most detailed 
and accurate knowledge of memo- 
rized facts: verbs, active grammar 
and active vocabulary; all the 
items listed as boring and dis- 
tasteful in the student comments. 
Here is where we can further 
orientate ourselves to new objec- 
tives, if we have not already done 
so. The Foreign Language Study 
and the Coleman Report, which 
were in part the basis: for our 
new city syllabus (1931) have 





made for a marked improvement | 


along these lines, but we must 
go still further. Do we not still 
Overstress the teaching of active 
grammar, active verb knowledge 
and the most accurate and detailed 
translation from English to the 
foreign language and from the 
foreign language into English; the 
writting of difficult compositions, 
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a flawless pronuncia:. 
UNClation students pass 
vena grammatica] sled | ing the 
almost every word e SIS of ents. 
l n Re 

a reading text? We gte i 4 7 so much nh “ 
much more emphasis on ais put mY can’t enjoy t : _— 
reading for comprehension i E 
joyment; on culture Qn. J reparation and wor- 
and i and reali $0 much P sed to 

en. SHBDIE dramatization Aoi involved could be u 
of which delight our s al | enjoyment of the language 
give them a sense of 


tude | 

: nts and $ hee wn sake, instead of 
ment Ccomplishgii {or its OW" >” d bei 
r . © f te constant drilling an ang 
k a im Stop worrying about $ reminded of learning specific 
nowledge for the sake of know). tems for the Regents. 
edge and about high scholastic $ ; 1 would not have to memorize 
standards that must b TENS 
+ ust be maintained fats that make French dull. 
a | 
at all costs. Let us try ‘to make ‘45, ls not what you know on 
interest primary and mastery se- $ paper that counts, but what 
ondary in- the elementary stages, a $ you can use in and outside of 
and when students become inter- $ hool 
ested enough to stay, we can lead 9 aN 
them to achieve as much mastery $ test of three hours should 


as is possible in a short two yeat 9 3 be taken as a mark for 
selai. 3 0 or three years. 

| | I sudy my verbs and grammar 
QUESTION THREE: “Would You | “if I were taking medicine 
Enjoy Your Study More if Regents “4 | just to pass the Regents. i 


Tests Were Eliminated” 


$ Ox 
"T | t 81% of f pce RETENTION OF 
~The results show aa — EGENTS TESTS 
the students want A€ Mo - Otherwise 
eliminated while 19% f% J kogan bkr t take the 
retention of the test. 1 erwise 1 ve a 
JE & i " u n't stud 
ost $>! y. 
STUDENTS’ COMMENTS M i have a poal, 
REpEATED ON fie, ant to find 
OFTEN KE p B | l know out how much 
REGENTS sonar f w% the 1 
TED. ty, 9 . 


studen i egent 
(The English 1s the det sole tug Serve a è Sj tests because 
1. In a Regents f wig, Pious an incentive for 
' tea „bt $ y m y a class t 
all term, the peachiOB Ool test est or a 
be intent not f ` Purpose, would serve 








Of the 81% who voted for the 
elimination of Regentes examina- 
tions, let us distinguish between 
those who for various reasons 
would prefer a class or school 
test to the Regents, and those 
who feel towards the Regents the 
annoyance that they might also 
feel towards a class or school test. 
Their comments indicate an an- 
noyance with studying for marks. 
They see the false values that 
grades have set up and refuse to 
be motivated by grades alone. 

“Being marked for everything 
spoils my enjoyment of the lan- 
guage.” 

“I study most because I like 
the subject and not because I have 
to pass a test.” 

How often we teachers hear 
these comments from students who 
are not aware that a teacher is 
near. 

Grades are at present the con- 
tributing factor compelling stu- 
dents to study. If some students 
and parents still demand them and 
if we are not yet ready to abandon 
them, let us at least recognize 
them as an artificial barrier be- 
tween the school room and life 
as it is lived outside. The more 
intelligent students sense this, yet 
we are not offering them any in- 
centive other than high marks, 
when emphasis is placed on passing 
examinations. Let us bear this in 
mind and seek methods of mak- 
ing interest the incentive rather 
than marks, for such students. 
This is possible only when the 
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t L # 
superior students are grouped ho 


EQUAL: 74% 
mogeneously all term. 


neous grouping, Prefer homoge, | 
QuEsTION Four: “Do Students MIXED: 16% siete 
Prefer being Classified neous grouping. Ctetoge. f 


and Grouped?” 
. l _ BETTER: 7% 
“Would You Prefer Being in a centive in the prese 


Class With Students Who, students. 
Compared with You, Are 


prefer an A ; 
Nce of superior 


WORSE: 214% 


Equal? Mixed? Better? W orse? : , 
before inferior stu 


85 41 11 394 


The results show that students Not all students answered 
prefer: question. 


Prefer to shine 
dents. E] 


THE TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 
Wuy STUDENTS FAIL LANGUAGES 


We language teachers are under fire again. ‘‘So many students are J 


failing languages; so much money is being wasted; why not drop lan 
guages from the curticulum of our secondary schools,” is the cry of fF 


educational authorities! 










Has language study lost its value for students? Are we poot teach: $ 
ers, employing poor pedagogy; or are there perhaps other factors 1e- 


7 
4 


sponsible for student failure? 
| value derived | 


In defense of our excellent teaching and the essentia . 
“these othe! 


from the study of languages, this survey hopes to ascertain 
factors,” 


25 pupils........ 30 pupils........ 35 pupils........ 
Oed 1) Any other number............ 
B......... The complete abolition of Regents Tests, substituting stand- 
ard school tests. 
O O The elimination of the 2 years Regents test, for students 
o fully an d by add- b taking 3 years of the language, and the 3 years Regents 
| tests for students continuing in the fourth year. 
ieee The Modification of the Regents tests, making them corre- 
‘pond to the reading objective of the city syllabus. Fewer 
— on translation, verbs, etc. 
all aya ea test of linguistic ability, to be given to 
Check m & students for the purpose of: 


, Will you help me by answering this questionnait 
ing personal comment wherever possible? 





° ° ° 
I. What in your opinion tends to cause unfavorable 7 before 


the part of some of your students? Put the numbe add | 


: x 3 ce, ett. 
most basic reason; 2 before the item next 1n important 


other reasons not mentioned. i 


Pupils fail because: 
maspas Classes are too large. It is impossible to give the 
dividual instruction. 
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jn’ s ty 
neces f 





e of study has not been adapted to the changing 

students. The city syllabus, with its reading 

il be followed because the Regents tests still 

active grammar, verb and translation achievement. 

call o7 : ‘ roy is dissipated by excessive clerical duties, not 

i a = or energy for experimentation in new 
allow! 


methods. l 
There is an ins 


obj ective ca 


ufficient use of prognostic tests for the pur- 
i of either dropping pupils of extremely low linguistic 
bility, oF adapting a course of study for them. | 

y ils are not classified and grouped. There is disregard of 
. ms differences among the pupils in capacities, interests or the 
possible future use of the language they are studying. . 
Text-books are obsolete and teachers are allowed insufficient 
fexibility in the choice of their text-books. A | 
Insufficient opportunities exist for givng individual remedial 
help to slow students. 


i Le Too many lessons must be devoted to the teaching of formal 


English grammar, since this instruction has been dropped from 
the English syllabus. 
What other reasons? 


4} IL Would you favor the following changes? 


A. The reduction of classes—the maximum for best achievement: 


A Eliminatin . ` , 
_ ating from | l Is showing low 
linguistic ability, mageaEs Say mi pap 


1 . 
a ae such students a 


Vin general language course. 
8 such students a culture course in English. 
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3 _ Giving such students a simplified course of te ` 
$ quiring Regents examinations. dy, NOt te 
D. Are you in favor of having formal. grammar yi 


English classes? Liason : No taught ip the | 


PPP wee encens 


E. Would you be in favor of having one qualified ; 
teacher assigned to every language department s Substitute i 
vidual remedial help to the slow students? &ive indi. 


t 


-> 
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< A 2 2 & ma & be] È 4 
| vA 3, ag A) 2 ot SS ; 
PE B om R rns HE F g 
~O ‘e Vg 3S 2 E = F 

© ög Aa sas AÖO Sen NOA és Sas 

lst 68 36 26 13 8 6 5 ia 

2nd 33 42 25 20 20 10 4 12 

3rd 12 21 20 27 17 23 9 16 

4th 12 17 22 16 22 13 15 13 

Sth 7 8 14 16 ` 25 13 16 12 

6th 11 6 13 16 19 22 19 a 

7th 2 5 11 10 12 21 26 u 

Sth 0 2 5 3 3 18 15 43 
an 


Question One: 6. 314%—excessive clerical due 

ties. a 

1, 41% of the teachers found 7. 3%—cobsolete text-books. af 
large classes to be the greatest 8. 2%4 %—insufhicient gramm E t 
handicap against better achieve- the English classes. ; 
ment on the part of their stu- 1. There is agreement * chat 
dents. the student and the teat 

2, 22% — disparity between the lack of individual instruct! ot 


e e 4 
city syllabus and the Regents cause of large A Jo ent fail 


mias, important factor condition 
a. 151%4%—need for more prog- ure. It is true that this i 


nostic testing. is not restricted tO tointi í 

4. 7Y%4%—need for more homo-, guage study, but 9° vel in 
geneous grouping. that for languages m 

5. 414% — individual remedial ual drill is essential. 
help needed. 2, When Regents 
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of ’ , 
RE of uf students 


F pete proge 
































| im- 
E ea or at least so 5 
“ jit reading objective 
bs a in the teachers 
i OP with all formal drill sec- 


$ Da we will be able to hearken 


cry for more in- 


esting Jessons. 
jf there are not at present 
l stic tests, such could 

ply be evolved. Also further 
 erimentation might be carried 


| mo with the general language 


“use, where a bit of the culture 


7 and a bird's eye-view of the lan- 


Fip i presented, this course 
eming prognostic purposes. 

= 4 The students, too, have vote 

‘orerwhelmingly for more homo- 
-peteous grouping. 

 5,and 6, Doubtless foreign lan- 
Buge teachers would willingly 
gwe individual remedial help to 
fuling students during their free 
Rriods and at the end of each 
“ty, if they were relieved of their 


VP this valuable time, 


7, 

i yt books that were written 
A a Cannot serve the needs 
anging Fa language students. 
f €s requir 
it text-books at ae 
5 lns y teachers sy 
“dent, © Stammar 
a selecting a l 
HE 


( 


&gest a pre- 
course for stu- 


anguage, 


RE 
$ Coy, CENTLY REPEATED 


i i ENTS O 
F F T 
1, Yi EACHERS 


E the 

Riremen s Present Regents re- 

Me 5 te ere is insufficient 
velop a thorough 


cessive clerical duties which take 


understanding of the cultural 
background and hence a real 
enjoyment of the languages. 
2. There is no time for necessary 
drill. There should be a pre- 
language course in grammar to 


be given to students taking ` 


foreign languages to relieve 
the language teacher from tak- 
ing language periods to teach 
English grammar. 

3. There are an insufficient num- 
ber of simple text-books, like 
Colette et Ses Frères, to pre- 
sent to slow pupils. 

4, Unfavorable economic condi- 
tions at home and poor super- 
vision militate against our stu- 
dents’ studying properly. 

5. Students do not know how to 

study. 

6. They fail because of the lack 
of mental ability and lack of 
application. 

7. Too many outside interests dis- 
tract students from concentra- 
tion. 

8. There is no agency in the 
school to follow up the indif- 
ferent student. 

9. There should be a better liaison 
between the city and state 
authorities as to the content 
of the syllabus. 


QUESTION Two: 


Question two is devoted to the 
teachers recommendations for de- 
sirable changes. 


A. Size of Class for Best Achieve- 
ment. 
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C. The slow students; for 


teachers or 74% favor ‘tal 
ue ni whom the proposed “Syllabus 


or 
classes of 25 vo 127 





for modification of the 


Regents. 


38 teachers or 2214% fa- 
vored the elimination of 
Regents in the second 


D. Formal Grammar 


À Instruction 
in the English Classes for Lan- 


~ ing the students comprehension of 
reading, an 
| ar, verbs an 
guage Students. = pauh ea l 
| >, A greater coöperation be- 


158 teachers or 95% voted tween the English and language 


d fewer questions On 
d translation. 


A% 5 T ill 
t a e o fa. | ‘ag Wi ' 
38 teachers or 2214% favor COL = Prs lan guage f.: Z the curriculum. iot Students of Lower Lin- 
classes of 30 culture and k mbine, jac „ximum class register guistic Ability (HicH POINTS, 
4 teachers or 2% favor rudiments of © simple | a ;. so that the teacher September, 1935), should be 
classes of 35 guage for the ts lan. f of} ape i uainted with and introduced in all the schools. 
1 teacher or .06% de- dents with n “OW sty. ; ?_* individual . aptitudes (It is in use now in only a 
clared that it made no required, J © Regents f gevelop exit ah ag few). 
difference. 1S under f each studet , 
| stood that the u Y timate elimination of b lieved 
B. Elimination or Retention of level of Students are y Ube examinations. Until 5. Teachers must e re = 
Regents Tests. capable of Continuinn $ tt meS implification of this of excessive clerical duties. ore 
work with the orea hat time, & SIMP hasis on test- clerks should be employed to 
92 teachers or 5514% voted syllabus. est with greater emp handle the routine matters that 


occupy a major part of the teach- 
ers’ time, so that time and energy 
can be devoted to professional 
study and experimentation in prog- 
ressive methods of teaching. 


year m ri oe peN | teachers so that those fundamen- 
continuing the language 8 teachers or 5% voted $ tile of grammar absolutely neces- i 
in the third year. A few no. A y 6. Unemployed substitutes or 


schools are doing this 


now 


36 teachers or 2114% fa- 
vored the complete abo- 


lition of Regents. 


E. Remedial Help. 


156 teachers or 94% voted i ; 


of coach F 
for this type | Ee categories of students with a 


ing. 


eee oe Cea z Tas 


i 


say for foreign language mastery, 
should be drilled by the English 
teachers, 


4. Homogeneous grouping into 


additional teachers should be as- 
signed to language departments to 
assist in remedial coaching. This 
will be excellent professional train- 
ing, and will save so many of 
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diferent course of study for each. our failing students, as super- 
visors who now have W.P.A. 


teachers doing this work, can tes- 


10 teachers of 6% opposed a. 


C. Type of Grouping Desired ; 
this coaching. 


After Prognostic Testing, A. Superior students; for 


who 5 
m we may retain our pre- 


se tify. 
82 aos te a call Nicon MENDATIONS | age of study and tech- y 
a simplified course ad f oo 
of study for the slow We have observed the u cd a B. The — 7. More modern text - books 
as well as the average varied factors that have as so of We hope to Sestudent; whom that are simple and interesting 
student language study distasteful appa ammo Sage aie and hold in must be introduced into our class- 
ing, i š class 
41 teachers or 2414% de- many students, resulting enroll- Simplified through the foom. 


COurse that I have 


x . œ Jan age d- e . 
in Bt 
ently, in declining eno trey. ating throughout the 


ment. The following reco 1s & 
ations, based On — 
pressed by teachers an 
are made in the gii : 
will lead to further i ” 
perimentation, so 


sire the complete elimi- 
nation of slow students 
from language study. 

22 teachers or 1 3% favor 
a course in culture 
given in English to 
slow students. 


RAY YALLER. 


Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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l. Dzate 
A RADIO SURVEY ofthe a0 
H 
. — i chof 
Some months ago, the English the possibilities for a prof E he 60 
department of the Abraham Lincoln utilization of radio’s app ce table poles 
High School undertook a survey interests of more Vitalized a the i 7 
of the radio habits and attitudes were some of the matters that 1ng 4 Oa 43 
of the student body. The feel- cerned us. = "5, lowell ii 
ing ,was general that here, in the The following survey is an a "F4 
radio, was a force of vast poten- tempt to answer some of the E E 
tialities if only of a supplementary questions. In gathering the data f America 44 
nature. The part that it played we sampled all the eight grades 1. on 
in the lives of our students, the with a radio questionnaire. The | id 
extent to which it functioned, and results follow. : pe 23 
. : 8. Amer- 
? ica’s 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS POLLED Towa 
Meeting 12 
- |. eo 
} Catter 31 
Boy Girl Total ; 10. Edwin 
pii Se ee L a e l a E a 
a IL Radi 
Ist Term 67 44 111 a 
2nd Term 57 48 105 i Ee" 26 
d 104 
3rd Term 57 47 À f nte 
áth Term 58 52 a 110 7 News 6 
247 ORY, 
5th Term 117 130 00 Kalten. 
6th Term 57 43 a A io 
7th Term 51 47 T Ya 
113 45 p Olcott 13 
8th Term 61 52 f 5r 
mamat” 3 ety 
T 988 a Á Univer i 
otal 535 463 = | tho 
cabins tities wocrccitinnsen a aa f f Ronni? 
i z ‘his: 3 i f y, k 2 
I. Average time per day spent listening to the radio— . 4 Sa | 
ced)——l OMe 
‘ uired) f y Mot 
II. Average time per day spent on reading (not 1°19 eas. 
$. 







THEY HAVE EARS AND THEY HEAR Noy 








20 min. 


III. Programs listened to, 
24 


Éd 








% Listening 


, ond ord 4th bth 
5 


82 
64 
59 
38 


51 


39 


29 


33 


32 


26 


17 


13 


Ww 


86 
67 
55 
19 


50 


34 


38 


38 
34 


19 


23 





91 80 
67, 64 
63 58` 
34 40 
34 31 
31 33 
38 32 
36 20 
16 26 
19 14 
16 25 
i 8 
9 4 
9 12 
2 5 
9/10 3 
9/10 4/10 
10 10 
l 8/10 


for Each Grade 


6ih 


70 
49 
41 
31 


35 


25 


26 


32 


14 


} 


12 


10 


1 


Tth 


77 
51 
40 


39 


40 


27 


28 


44 


19 


11 


12 


15 


i) 


8th 


73 
50 
51 
38 


38 


26 


34 


46 
17 


16 


20 


11 


11 


% Listening 





For All Grades 
b %o 
Boys Girls 


80 


61 


57 


56 


44 


35 


30 


29 
26 


21 


17 


12 


92 
60 
49 
39 
, 34 


32 


30 


32 
21 


20 


22. 


5/10 
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o on class-work. 









% Listen; tT ct of radi 
e Por all mn F The effe : dio helpful % finding it of no 
(b) Popular Programs Boys `% Cin F i i e work r help in school wor 
| 1. Lone Ranger 35 | 90 9 
2. Gang Busters 63 38 | ist Term 73 26 
3, 20,000 Yrs. In Sing Sing 45 38 A ond Term 76 23 
4. Easy Aces 19 16 $ 3rd Term 71 29 
5. The Guiding Light . 1 = i 4th Term 75 24 
6. Death Valley Days 39 i a sth Term 69 31 
7. Detective Mysteries 29 * éth Term 79 21 
8. The O'Neills | 7 i | ath Term e 7 
9, One Man’s Family 8 Da gth Term 
10. Junior G-Men gi ae ~ a 14 C y. Have any of your teachers ever given you homework assignments 
11. Billy and Betty 11 14 kakih required your listening to some radio program? 
12. Pretty Kitty Kelly 7 = r 
13. Pepper Young's Family 5 : i1 i . %, Assigned to % Not assigned 
14, Personal Column of Air ~ 4 10 Term =~ Programs to Programs 
15. Amos ’n Andy 18 9 ; ist Tem 51 48 
16. Follow the Moon 2 > a 2nd Term 36 63 
17. Jack Armstrong 10 9 3rd Term 52- 47 
18. Lum and Abner 11 8 i áth Term 51 48 
19. Ma and Pa 7 7 i. Sth Term 36 63 
20. Ma Perkins 3 7 é 6th Term 52 47 
21. Hope Alden’s Romance 1 6 7th Term 91 8 
22. Molly of the Movies 5 Í; 8th Term 96 3 
a nt << Anni i ; f Programs Assigned by Teachers No. of Students 
as. Wilderness Road 8 Ae l- America’s Town Meeting of the Air 314 
i 4 2. March of Time 34 
26. Aunt Jenny's Life Stories _ | 1 F 3. News 22 
27. Martha Deane’s Program 7/10 4 4. French Programs of 
28. Way Down East* 1 4 { 5. Giraal w . of 
29. The Guiding Light 1 4 ; 6. Lowell Th rig 
omas 16 
30. Story of Mary Martin TKO 3 7. Boake Carter 14 
= Dog Heroes 6 2 8. Forum 10 
- Allie Lowe Miles 3 D. Gy f | 
33. Uncle Don 5 ; d s alcade of America : 9 
34. Young Hickory 1/2 7 you find this kind of assignment: 
35. Adventures of Dari Dan 2 2 Ore interesting than ordinary assignment 6470 
36. Junior Nurse Corp. 1/10 2 ess interesting i 259% 
37. Don Winslow of the Na 4 1 ade no difference 1090 
38. Johnson Famil = 7/10 1/10 U. Has an . listen to 
39. The Old Ho : 9/10 : affected omnia program you have listened to or NOW isten 
i mestead you in any of the following ways: 
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60% c Not affected at all. 





Recognizing the treacherous na- 
ture of the questionnaire, we took 
every precaution to assure Our- 
| selves of the honesty of the reac- 
tions of the students. No names 
or grades appeared on the ques- 
tionnaires. Only those who wanted 
© to answer were invited to partici- 
~ pate. The sampling represents a 

cross-section of the school popula- 
tion as accurately as we could 

determine it. 

It will be noted that the ques- 
tionnaire covers only those pro- 
grams which might possibly be 
correlated with English. Hence the 
omission of all musical and so- 
called comedy programs. No at- 
tempt was made to determine the 
favorite programs of the students. 

Some items which appeared in 
the original questionnaire have 
been omitted because of unfortu- 
nate and unlooked-for ambiguities 
in wording and interpretation, or 
because the results were so scat- 
tered as to be practically useless 
as indicators of any significant 
general tendency. 

All the programs chosen ap- 
peared on the radio at times when 
all students could listen to them. 

Interpretation of Results: 

An examination of the data in 
I and II reveals graphically a fact 


28 


24% a. I felt I would like to read something which 
in content to the radio program. Ww 


16% b. I read something similar in content to the Program 


we had long suspected: our 
dents listen to the radio aa 
than they read for recreation’ 
purposes. The ratio is about T 
to one. It is a sad but hardly 
arguable fact that their listening 
is on a generally low plane, The 
programs which at present offer 
the most stimulating and the rich- 
est cultural and education material 
rank uniformly low. 


The factors which determine the 


popularity of a program do not 3 


appear from these figures. It 
seems safe to assume, however, 
that these are significantly cor- 
related with its entertainment 
value. If educational broadcasts 
are to capture a wide audience, at 
would appear that they must E 
ize the dramatic sensationalism © 
“The March of Time” of 5 
“star? drawing-card of ar = 
Program. Pure, unadulterate¢ € 
cation, intellect in the raw, 
comparatively little appeal. 

Another significant *4 i 
in these results. There tudent 
marked improvement o grade 
taste or preference o 4 
to VI. This, of Othe ab 
be purely accident a of taste e 
most dead aniio l eñi to D” 
every instance wou 


usio”: 
cond l 
tate against SU i 


fact appeat? 


Py 


t the time 


nY esented is that 
f : J e rept uberty == 
i prea physical and psyCa®” 
„ panifold 3 al this implies, 
| pal < dings Seem all the more 
pese 


T Ap 
2 lack of discrimination in fa 
~ | the Ja be laid directly at the 
4 fare r Hri school system which 
; ig done little or noth- 
= f jys thus far aon ido- 
| ing to develop standards for judg 
| ing the worth of radio programs. 
| the critical faculty has received 
| wen less nurture from radio spon- 
| sors 
One does not develop discrimi- 
‘| tution in a vacuum, nor does there 
appear to be any startling carry- 
wer from the laborious attempts 
‘} We make at inculcating a love of 
_ | ‘te good, the true, and the beau- 
| ‘ful in our literature classes. 
The responses to item IV are 
| tening, to say the least. Com- 
| bely few of our students are 
p by the gross sentiment- 
ye y and obvious Clap-trap here 
ij ppented, They seem, on the 
at to have a healthy sense 
B ity and do not find the 
| Fn Sar Kind of escape. 
| tietesting ; and VII disclose the 
Ye radio = that students find 
Work aj; © ald in their dail 
' althoy h r y 
Ciete ” ss When asked to in- 
’ helpeg, t i in which they were 
E asc y Were exceedingly 
x Provide q'scutsive, (A check 
SG Yieldeg a this point might 
g tuitful data. Unfor- 










$ 
> 
: 


Y 
ha 
` 
j 
* g 
= D 


tunately, one was not included in 
the questionnaire.) 

Another very hopeful sign for 
teachers may be found in VII 
where 64% of the students indi- 
cated their preference for the kind 
of assignment which involved list- 
ening to radio programs. 

The responses to IX confirm our 
most dismal suppositions. Thus 
far, at least, radio seems to have 
contributed little of importance to 
developing, guiding, or enriching 
students’ outside reading. A few 
scattered and inconclusive studies 
would seem to indicate that radio 


here has great possibilities. As — 


yet, these are far from established. 
The movies, in this regard, have 
proved far more helpful than the 
radio. The answer lies probably 
in the greater and sensory vivid- 
ness inherent in that medium. 
Various studies and librarians’ re- 
ports bear testimony to the posi- 
tively beneficial effects that the 
showing of a motion picture exerts 
on the reading of students. Radio 
has yet to prove its usefulness 
here. 

These results, however frag- 
mentary, pose a problem which 
cannot be dodged. For good or 
evil, radio is here to stay as a 
permanent and popular extension 
of man’s conquest of his environ- 
ment, That it plays a vital role 
in the lives of our students can 
hardly be denied. What then 1s 
our duty? There can be only one 
defensible answer. We must some- 
how harness the interests OUT stu- 
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dents find in radio for our own 
purposes. Radio is an inseparable 
part of their existence and must 
be brought into the curriculum 
somehow. Failure to do this is to 
neglect an area of pupil experience 
that plays a significant role in the 
pupil’s life. It means, in short, 
depriving ourselves of means of 


ity of teaching and learning. 

There is much that we can at- 
tempt even at this early stage. 
= Through class discussions, we can 
M” develop standards for judging 
radio programs as to content, or- 
ganization, and so forth. This 
sort of discussion, as has been 
suggested elsewhere, need not be- 
gin and end with radio programs 
per se. It might profitably ex- 
tend to a study of broadcasting, 
script-writing, the giving of radio 
dramas in the school. 

But even if such ambitious 
programs do not seem feasible or 
profitable, some further and more 


obvious suggestions are at our 
disposal: 





1. Comparison of news com- 
mentators as to diction, de- 
livery, point of view. The 
place and function of the 
commentator is legitimate 
and vital matter for the Eng- 
lish and social studies class. 


2. Comparison of current events 
as treated by radio, newsreel 
and newspaper. A provoca- 
tive and illuminating study 
is possible here into various 
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increasing the richness and real- 


techniques f 

s k or Mould; 

directing public opi “ 

3. Letters to 
commentin 


nion, 
radio 


listen; 
Š see if these cons n 
ave any effect on ttn | 
OF sponsor policy, ton 


At umim n 
aS 


lite 


Advertising on the radio 


5. Discussion of who control ; 
and who should K 


control 
radio and for what purposes, 


6. Discussion of good speech 
as revealed on the radio. 


7. Comparison of radio in a 
democracy and in a dictator- 
ship. This casts into drama § 
tic relief the conflicting ide — 
oligies and focalizes for the 
student the vast social sig 
nificance of the radio, In 
these days, much can be ac- a 
complished in this way toa 
sharpen the students se% — 
of social issues and the sub: 
tle fashion in which it com® 
home to him when he tf 
cently turns the dial oF 


radio set. It wa pe 
make him a ™ pan 
listener. 


adio. 

8. Propaganda on the i a 

The possibilities for ee a 
students alive 48 inte 
teners are virtua 
when we recog? 
universal P 
our obligati 
inescapable. 


ad f 


on becomes 


cous 
e can, X 








Station, Į 
followed by carefu] "Ograms f 


too fap 


« it less ve | 
lly Jim! ost =F 
ize t a ai i s 

: s 0 d (ae 
ervasiven®s cleat a° 






someone tO hand us â 


B and qa fo „de pro ram of radio ac- 
| od cuch a project is under way, 
pit e guidance of Mr. Herz- 


„ndet hé National Council of 


g ° English. But there 
ie oa Here, at hand, 
m iş fresh and palpitant 
ial crying to be converted 
to the stuff that makes for alert 
nd meaningful living. Life moves 
idly for us to wait until 
ill the evidence is in, until every 
exigency has been provided for, 
util every period has been 
planned for us. While we wait 
and hope, another and another 


generation has passed through our 
hands uninstructed in and unpre- 
pared to meet the ineluctable reali- 
ties. For the largest number, 
graduation from high school means 
the end of formal, systematic 
education, the end of quiet ration- 
al consideration of problems and 
solutions, of obligations and con- 
duct. - To them, we must give 
all that we possess to enable them 
to live with intelligence, dignity, 
sanity, and joy the life that lies 
before them. 


A. H. Lass. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


OF THE PUPIL, BY THE PUPIL, FOR THE PUPIL 


$ The week before Regents is apt 
to be contemplated with unusually 


thoughtful expressions by most 
teachers, These teachers are di- 
vided into two groups—those who 
tach Regents classes and those 
a do not. In the first group, 
Us thoughtful expression is some- 


times ay 
~> augmented by a sense of 
futility at the l 


task of crammin 
Vast amounts 8 


iie 4 of knowledge into 
to in order to enable them 


a 
‘oe the State Examinations. 


n 
funes, ond group, the thought- 
iS often dominated by a 


- Sense 

0 

det essness and honest 
tion ; Ot arising from a situa- 


n whi 
on Students are ex- 
tion, Sit in class, pay atten- 


a o 
i ‘Xam,s Mework and even take 


à time when they are 


fully aware that their final grades 
have been entered and recorded. 
Try as hard as you can to keep it 
concealed, it is of no avail. The 
secret gtape-vine spreads the mes- 
sage to all: “Final Marks are in.” 
Of the two groups mentioned 
above (and of course, a teacher 
often finds himself a member of 
` both) I feel that the teacher of 
Non-Regents classes has the more 
acute problem. For, the ever- 
nearing Regents exams are in 
themselves a driving force and 
a stimulus to concentrated effort 
and study on the parc of the 
pupils. However, there is no 
actual, material goal toward which 
to strive in the Non-Regents 
groups after the final marks are 
in. It is to a discussion of a 
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program of activity in these groups 


that the remainder of this arcticle 
-is devoted. 
2 For a number of terms, the 


writer has tried various means in 
an endeavor to maintain the same 
high level of interest and at- 
tention of the students until the 
last calendar day of regular classes. 
However, an entirely satisfactory 
method of doing so was at no 
time achieved. About three years 
ago, the writer adopted the policy 
of permitting the students to con- 
duct the classes the last day of 
regular classes. Two or three 
volunteers took upon themselves 
the task of planning a program 
for that day. The results of this 
experiment were so worth while 
that the following term the num- 
ber of pupil-directed days was in- 
creased to three. Finally, with 
the permission of the Chairman 
of the Biology Department, a 
Student’s Week was inaugurated in 
all the writer's Non-Regents class- 





es during the Spring Term of . 


1937. The work was planned so 
that the course of study would be 
completed in time to allow the 
full week before Regents for pu- 
pil activities exclusively. Although 
applied to the field of Biology, 
a similar program may undoubtedly 
be carried out in most subjects. 
The results of Students Week 
were so splendid, so interesting 
and were received with so much 
enthusiasm by the student body 
that a similar plan was used for 
the term completed in January with 
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equally excellent resu] 
portant to remembe 
program was not’ ¢q 
classes of superior Student 
with average groups p; d but 
the usual proportions of “Qing 
bad, and mediocre pupils, ne 
my intention in the followin an 
cussion (1) to outline the K 
cedure used in plannin a ze 
gram of this type (2) to humas 
various types of programs 
sented and where possible to pre- 
sent a brief example and (3) 
to present some general observa. 
tions on the subject, 


ts. It is 3 


that this 
tried oy, ; 


I. PROCEDURE : 


About three weeks before the 
week of ‘Regents, students were 
informed that the work of the 
term would be completed within 
the next two weeks. It was fur- 
ther explained that the program 
for this last week would be 
planned, directed, and executed by 
the students themselves. 

The news was received 
classes with a mixture of € 
asm tempered by skeptias i k 
was necessary to 80 from te ‘a 
stract to the concrete and to e ; 
definite ideas to the rpl a od 
type of work that could he poe 
The instructor mentioned eriod s 
sibility of patterning pa F Quiz 
work after that of Pr enting a 
on the radio or of pre’ ent %® 
March of Science—40 roga 
to describe how suc 
could be arrange m gestion” 
presentation. esm, 


by the 
nthusi- 





im.  - 


pre- 


t 


E „bout instant response 
ought From all parts 
| 0 e class. d 
E (on eager hands an 
t room A id 
{à raised. “We cou 
E es WO Bees.” “Let’s have 
spelling Pr tizin 
pe eHow about dramatizing 
} e ants in Biology?” Once 
J eed, they kepe piling 
f p one after another. A list was 
it on the blackboard summariz- 
ng the various suggestions. - 
The students were to observe 
only one limitation in planning 
rograms. Everything was to be 
directly related to and a part of the 
} sbject studied—Biology. Topics 
| were not necessarily to be con- 
$ fined to those taken up during the 
$ tem but could include anything 
| wall in the field of Biology. 
The next step was to organize 
-t Planning or Program Committee 
| ‘or each class, The students were 


a gen to understand that each 


| member of the Committee would 
a i p 3 charge of the program for 
{Ml period and could choose 
Ei iny form of presentation for his 
i f A Further, every student in 
f 4. S was at the disposal of 


Comm; 
ed mmittee and could be se- 


Unt. Atta. “vents by the stu- 
| Particular ri in charge of that 
d y Enough y H ae Strange- 
E "commit En volunteers for 
A tte Were } ce were requested 
A deng 28t as many 







dents mediocre 
ee a Were &er to take part as 
| ths 00 

ts i 8°0d ones. And all 


at = of an emphatic 
ach member of the 


committee would have extra work 
to do and would have to stay in 
after school or come before school 
at least three times. 

Once .the, Program Committee 
had been selected, the next step 
was to have the members decide 
on what each planned to do. 
Two days were allowed for de- 
cisions to be made. After discuss- 
ing the matter among themselves, 
each committee submitted a list 
of dates and events to the .in- 
structor for his approval. A type- 
written schedule of events was 
made out and read to the class, 
then posted on the Bulletin Board. 
The respective committee mem- 
bers then began to plan in detail 
their own individual programs. 
In all cases, short confabs were 
held between individual members 
of the committees and the in- 
structor as to suitability of mate- 
rial, amount of material necessary 
and other pertinent details. In- 
cidentally, these confabs took but 
a few minutes and were carried 
on mostly before the period be- 
gan or after it ended. In those 
instances where plays or dramatized 
programs were to be presented, 
students wrote original scripts, se- 
lected their actors in advance, made 


appointments for rehearsals, stayed ` 


in after school or came before 
school to take part in these re- 
hearsals. The instructor made it 
his business to be present during 
at least one rehearsal of each pro- 
gram. The time spent watching 
these rehearsals together with the 
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t conferences mentioned above 


did not occupy more than six full 
periods and constituted almost all 
of the additional work necessary 
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on the instructor's part. 


2. TYPES OF PROGRAMS 
A. BEES of various kinds. A great 


variety of these were presented. 

Some of the programs are de- 

scribed below. 

1. QUESTION BEES. The old 
fashioned type wherein the 
class is divided into two 
teams and eliminations take 
place until a winner re- 
mains. 

2. PROFESSOR QUIZ. The Pro- 
fessor asks for volunteers 
or selects five or six mem- 
bers of the class as con- 
testants. The Professor has 
previously prepared a num- 
ber of questions on indi- 
vidual “sheets of paper 
which are put into a box 
or hat. Each contestant 
selects a question and hands 
it to the Professor who 
reads it aloud. Each 
answer is rated and the 
ratings are tabulated on the 
blackboard. After a def- 
inite number of rounds, a 
winner is selected on the 
basis of points received. 


3. BASEBALL BEES, Questions 


made up on separate sheets 
of paper and awarded a 
base value of 1st, 2nd, 3rd 
base or home run on the 





base value appears On This s 
h 


slip of pape €a 
question. a sae th 
pine each are chosen |, 


captains selected by y 


student-chairman 
of the program, 
mond is marked 
blackboard and 


team has a chanc 


e to strike 






e 
Cams of 


à e 
as charge i 


off ON the | 
a score. F 


keeper is appointed, Fah 


out three times before the 


side is retired. A trile 

out, of course, results when $ 
a person at bat fails tọ 
answer a question correctly, 
It is necessary for the in- 
structor to appoint himself 
as the Judge Landis or 
Supreme Arbiter of the 
game in order to prevent 

too much friction and a § 
gument over disputed ques- 


tions and answers. 


4. FOOTBALL BEES. 


ary football field is rug 
off on the blackboard. Slip 


of paper beat question 1i 
above but with £00 ball 
values instea of a pe 
values. In oth DE ; 
of Bee and the Pm 
added complication’ : 


made part Q the 10° 


at the discretion © 


structor. | 
| conho? ; 
E of $ 


5, SPELLING B 
entirely tO 


ES. ; 
rhe spe 


n Se 


Teams 
are chosen and an imagi- 








x tudents w 


 gudents EN 






of these Bees serves 
thod of review 
sv in subject mattel- ai 

dil ho respond eager 


ym I exhibition would ordi- 
3 ” pecome slightly bored and 

‘aterest 10 the usual form of 
= It is really extraordinary 
keen spirit with which 
rer into these Bees and 
to listen to the fierce discussions 
which rage over disputed ques- 
ions and answers. 


to see the 


\ 


B PLAYS. 


It is a constant and evergrowing 
source of astonishment to watch 
students take the factual content 
of Biology and build really inter- 


= eting, live sketches about them. 


A brief summary of one of these 
sketches will suffice. 
The Digestive System Goes 
on Strike. A sketch which 
ear the dream of a little 
y who has gone to sleep 
with a bad stomachache. In his 
~~ he sees and hears the 
ce organs of his digestive 
7 = among them- 
$ R €y are discussing the 
against "y of calling a strike 
Orga their employer. The 
AS cite their grievances, such 
© itregular hours they are 


teed to 
Y haye von the fact that 


emselves ba’ oan a le 
Ways eatin P their boss is 
& and drinking, the 
Mushy sweets and pas- 
always receive, and 


tries 


the lack of good substantial 
nutrients that they need so 
badly and should receive. The 
functions of the various organs 
and the work of the enzymes 
are brought out vividly in the 
dialogue, which abounds in hu- 
morous situations. The play 
ends with the awakening of 
the boy just as a strike is about 
to be called. He cries out that 
he is ready to agree with the 
demands of his workers. 

The discussion which followed 
the presentation of this -play 
showed very definitely that it had 
added to the knowledge of the 


pupils. 


C. MARCH OF SCIENCE. 

This form of activity was pet- 
formed in two ways. In one of 
these, groups of students selected 
certain topics and presented them 
in the form of radio broadcasts. 
Each student read his script for 
an interval of four or five minutes 
and was in turn followed by other 
students who went through the 
same procedure. Each speech 
showed developments or advances 
in Biological Science over the pre- 
ceding one. 

The other method of presenting 
this program was in the form of 
a play. The actors by their dia- 
logue and actions demonstrated the 
crude surgery of the past. The 
barber at work in his shop is 
called to operate on a patient. 
Dropping his work and leaving 
his customer all in a lather, out 
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and rushes to the doctor’s office. 
The poor patient complains of 
terrible pains in the region of his 
heart. A table is pulled out and the 
sufferer deposited upon it. There, 
under the instructions of the vener- 
able physician who does not deign 
to finger the body of the patient 
‘but, instead sits back comfortably 
reading directions from a text- 
book, the barber plunges into his 
work, The lack of antiseptics, 
anesthesia, and proper instruments 
as well as the ignorance of the 
medical profession as to the actual 
anatomical structure of the human 
body are revealed. 

In contrast with this very crude 
form of surgery was shown the 
method of surgery of today. This 
modern method is brought out 
by word descriptions, photographs 
and pictures, and surgical instru- 
ments which were brought in by 
a lad whose uncle is a surgeon. 


D. JURY TRIALS. 


A suitable subject is chosen ` 


and presented in regular court- 
room fashion with the class sitting 
as jury. ÅA defense attorney, 
prosecuting attorney, plaintiff, de- 
fendant, witnesses and court clerk 
are chosen and parts are memorized 
by the chief characters. 

The State vs. Dr, Jones. Dr. 
Jones is a prominent physician 
who has been in practice for 
many years and has at the same 
time carried on extensive re- 
search work on a certain serum 
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. in. s 
barber grabs his scissors and razor designed to co 


. CHARADES 


mb 
of blood diae ann Ype 
r 


years, he has ş Man 
fecting a sc kan x pe 
successful in combat; ih: 
blood disease in hon 
However, this fluid has aas 
been tried on a human Ne 
One day, Dr. Jones is call ey l 
the bedside of a pati pe 
has been pronounced 
by other physicians, 
finds that the invalid 
with the disease for 


beyond aid 
Our doctor 
is afflicted 
which he 


has perfected a serum. The — 


patient’s life seems to be ebbing 


out and in a desperate attempt f 
to save a life, the doctor in- . 


jects some of his serum into the 
sick person. The patient dies 
and the widow of the deceased 
demands justice and damages 


from the physician, who, she — 


claims, killed her husband. At- 
torney for the defense, in pre- 
senting his case, cited many 
instances wherein great scientific 
discoveries had been made po¥ 
sible through experimentata 
on lower animals and subseque’ 
application to human a 
The case was SO fascinating att 
lent itself so well to intel 8 ; 
and thoughtful discussion vised 
two full periods were 1ed 

to complete the case. 


«tea ÍS 
This form of activi : 


sented in three pa 


calls 
1. The student-chait™ pe 
"yp the student 


ent Who 


. Uswer was 





e certain poses or 
‘jons OF tO perform har 
5 actions. The rest O 
the class attempts to guess 
the biological process Of 
structure shown. 


2, The modernized version of 
bis charades is based on 
the picture puzzles which 
play so important a part in 
the advertising campaigns of 
some commercial concerns. 
Simple sketches are outlined 
rapidly on the board and 
the class attempts to arrive 
at the correct mame or term 
represented by the sketch. 


assum, 


w 


In a number of cases, stu- 
dents brought into class elab- 
orate drawings on large 
sheets of paper and held 


these up to the view of the 
class, 


In all cases, when the correct 
in, given, an explanation 
IN method used in arriving 
Er answer was also forthcom- 
bie the student. This type 

fhe | 
biol ty is not Only a test of 


Bical 
test T. knowledge, but also a 


Percepti 
t relate = and the ability 


3 

ro as of 

W re 7S in tw 
farsa] 

ad ș S 
€c 

the. ondl 


O BE AN ACTOR? 


this sort differ 
fa o respects, First, 
F e held in advance 
= almost every case 

“pied from a bijo- 


logical play, motion picture or 
radio drama. ‘Thus, excerpts from 
“Men in White’ and “Life of 
Pasteur” were used as source ma- 
terials. In other cases, biographies 
were dramatized and used in the 
form of a play. The writer feels 
that the students who witnessed 
these programs will remember the 
incidents shown and the points 
brought out for a much longer 
time than a good many facts 
learned in the classroom during 
the course of the term. 


G. AMATEUR TEACHING. 

There are always students who 
want “to be the teacher.” For 
these, there is no activity which is 
received with greater enthusiasm 
than that of amateur teaching. 
Topics are ‘chosen in advance by 
the students after consultation with 
the instructor. The students then 
proceed to draw up regular lesson 
plans augmented in the great ma- 
jority of cases by a great deal 
of information garnered from 
sources other than the regular text- 
book. It is interesting indeed to 
note the keenness of attention dis- 
played and the eagerness with 
which this type of lesson is greeted 
by the class. ` 


H. DEBATES. 

There is nothing unusual about 
debates. Topics of biological in- 
terest are chosen and two teams 
are either selected or volunteer 
to present opposite sides of the 
question. The class is the judge 
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of the winning team. An excel- 
lent topic that was debated last 
term and one in which much 
heated discussion was evoked was 
entitled ‘Should Biology be a 
Required Subject?” 


I. HAT TALKS. , 

A number of slips of paper 
bearing various biological topics 
are placed in a hat. A student 
draws a slip out of the hat and 
is then required to talk a definite 
length of time upon the subject 
printed on the slip. A point 
score is awarded to each contestant 
on the basis of accuracy of in- 
formation and content. This pro- 
gram was presented in two ways. 
In one, a small number of stu- 
dents was selected and they alone 
took part in the Hat Talks. Sev- 
eral rounds were held and at the 
end of the final round, the person 
receiving the highest score won. 
In the second method of presen- 
tation, the entire class took part. 


J. CROSS WORD PUZZLES. 

These puzzles are a most effec- 
tive form of review and an equally 
effective stimulus to thought. 
Although the presentation of this 
type of program is not so dramatic 
as some of the others, it is re- 
ceived most eagerly by the stu- 
dents and arouses a strong com- 
petitive spirit among them, ‘The 
work involved in the preparation 
of a cross word puzzle is quite 
difficult and arduous as anyone 
with experience in this field can 
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z 3 


4 


testify. This difficult 


means lessened by ii i by No i 
that all terms and definito tio 
ns 


-ka or biologica 
However, it has been fa 
sary to permit the inclusig E 
few non-biological n of, | 
to fill in odd corne 


in some of the 
puzzles. Most of "he length | 
presented contained an ae 
of fifty definitions by S 
masterpiece contained 175 defni 
tions. The lad who a 
posed this puzzle admitted tha 
he had spent at least 15 hours i 
on it and added that he had gath- 
ered more information abou — 
Biology from his task than he had 
acquired in a good many weeks 
spent in his class. These puzzles — 
may be presented in three ways: 
1. A stencil of the puzzle may — 
be cut and mimeographed 
Individual sheets are then 
a bers 
distributed to the mem 
of the class. The frst eet 
to hand in a correct solu- 
tion wins. The class ® a 
shown the correct are 
and the various terms 


viewed. be drawa 
2, The puzzle may ° card 
on a large sheet ° ro the 
board and held i defo! 
view of the class. the frst 
tion is read © cortet 


student to BUC ceta 


one 


word is a a The 3 
ber of pol” | gre? 
dent who has hee 









terms in Order J , 


the above examples of various 

of programs that are pos- 
sble of presentation could be in- 
mesed by many others. How- 
ever, the purpose of this article 
s served if it will but indicate 
to teachers of all subjects that 
it is possible to maintain a high 
stained interest in classwork to 
the very last day of the term. 
Further, the types of programs 
possible are so varied and so cap- 
ble of pupil-presentation that it 
becomes a positive pleasure for all 


concerned as well as a source of 
knowledge. 


3. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

k is no difficult task for an 

'adividual to become enthusiastic 

A his own particular program. 

i s case however, various fac- 
> Combined to confirm this 


Weiter’ s b = . 
iied in the type of work 


aie usiasm of the students 
ot onl itself in many ways. 
ool ip and to come before 
to Spend h rehearsals, but also 
the i ta ous at home and in 
“found ie Seeking information 
Sams, ich to build their pro- 
ents who were of- 


ficially excused from classes for 
one reason or another, appeared 
day after day in their regular places 
in the Biology class in order to 
listen or take part in the day’s 
program. Students from other 
classes constantly sought permis- 
sion to visit during their study 
or free periods in order to watch 
the activities. Several students 


frankly confessed that they would - 


have been “ill” for a few days 
during the week before Regents 
and would have found it neces- 
sary to stay home—but for Stu- 


‘dent’s Week. 


A point well worth repetition is 
one that concerns the eagerness 
with which all kinds of students 
volunteered to join this work. 
There seemed to be little relation 
between success in studies and 
ability to take part in students’ 
programs. Some of the best plays 
and some of the most animated 
and interesting discussions were 
provided by mediocre students. 

It is no wonder that programs 
of this type kindle the interest 
and enthusiasm of boys and girls. 
It is not the ordinary routine of 
school work. The boundaries 
which often exist between the 
school and the outside world are 
eliminated to a large extent. The 
student is presented with a task 
or situation similar to one he might 
encounter outside. It is then up to 
him to gather information from 
whatever sources available, to 
select, discard and revise, to polish 
this information in such manner 
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tr 

q that will make it interesting and 
attractive ta his listeners. The 
lines that separate individual sub- 
jects are also cut across in the 
student’s eager pursuit of informa- 
tion and data. English, Art, His- 


During the past genetation, in 
this country at least, there has been 
an extraordinary development of 
interest in the concrete and prac- 
tical sides of education. This in- 
terest arose gradually after edu- 
cators and business men of the 
country had examined the splendid 
exhibits at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia in 1876 and 
at the Columbia Exposition at 
Chicago in 1892. 

The wonderful growth of the 
industrial world and of technical 
education of different nations was 
expressed at the expositions, not 
on charts or printed sheets, but in 
concrete examples of various prod- 
ucts, 

It was noticed that the most 
Progressive nations, like England, 
France and Germany, had devel- 
oped through the application of 

sciences to industries and had tech- 
nical schools and museums for the 
instruction and education of the 
people. In fact, museums and 
technical courses have existed for 
many years in every city and vil- 
lage of importance in Europe. 
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tory and the Scie 
; nces in: 
in order to supply i Join 
materials for the Sett 
in Biology. activity 

ALEXANDER 
Evander Childs High 


in 
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Schoo], 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF A E 4 
MUSEUM IN A SCHOOL 


Oriental nations like China a i 


Egypt, held to pure 
education, had not 


‘technical schools and m 


nations was due to technical schools 
and museums. 


Then again, the new psychology 
shows that most people are motor- : 
and not abstract-minded and an $ 
only obtain real, genuine knowl- 
edge, particularly of a technical — 
character, from concrete exper — 


ences and illustrations, and not 
from the printed page of B 
book. ‘Therefore, any attempt ‘ 
educate the masses must be weet 
the concrete and the pa 
education, which means that pi 
school should, in order we 

tive, provide concrete ang P 

education, which can only tive 
to best advantage by eaching 
teaching. This form 0 f 
involves a collection % . jso * 
to see at all times pm Je and 
collection of objects o te objec 
study. The place for © 
is called a museum. 


/ 





ae 





hang, 


student’, © d 


ly literary 
developed 3 


useums to f 
the same degree. In fact, it wa 


noticed that the progressiveness of _ 


e done . 


iq ‘museum’, 1 oi 
e WO was applied to any 


p sense, : in 
Į vig Jicated tO learning and i 
e 


3 plit the name 1S still applied 
F pope fons of music, liberal 
iz pt sciences Of the most 
-i red character. But in Eng- 
E dives o ntry it is not 
[od and in OO ics, gpalleties or 
plied to libraries, ga 
i3 ries. 

e word “museum,” applied 
nse, means a house- 
FT ful of ideas arranged with the 
- Yrictest attention to system and 
q mturally includes (1) collection 
“and preservation of natural and 

atifical objects of all kinds, prop- 
-ely labelled, classified and arranged 
| toillustrate departments of knowl- 
edge; and (2) vatilizing these ob- 
jets for the educa.zi/ of the 
- young and for the enlightenment 
of the people. A museum is not 
b entertain but to educate. 
=. reig in the con- 
$ varieties of ‘a = en tii 
Txt as cote S = courses 
ondary lakni — sacnnoipah 
Ba ach — vocational 
tiong] ues echnical and voca- 
a es in the existing aca- 
| schools. These ne 
new schools w courses 
ew sy St on meant not only 

Methods = jen but also new 

D stich evices for teaching. 
| te jectj ‘portant device was 
TD thoy ag method of tea 
q | si a 
| R jectiv — ier Principle 

& 1s absolute- 
© the development 
museum—a collec- 


| nits modern se 


ching 


tion of the exhibits for objective 
teaching on every possible occa- 
sion. The museum is the greatest 
exponent of objective teaching— 
specimens, charts, lanterns, mov- 
ing pictures. | 
That is, bring the child, or stu- 
dent, in contact on every possible 
occasion with the real objects and 
not with the verbal description of 
the thing or by means of the in- 
formation from the printed page. 
The picture is better than the 
printed page, but the mind at 
work on the concrete thing that 
is being studied is far more effec- 
tive than the picture, illustration, 
talk, or description from the book. 
By studying the real things we 
train the students’ sense, which, in 
turn, trains the memory. Let the 
child study the exhibit of cotton, 
wool or silk by feeling the differ- 
ent samples and noting the differ- 
ent characteristics; then he can de- 
sctibe minutely and will remember 
the differences in the feel and the 
metallic lustre of rayon, pearly 
lustre of silk, depth of lustre in 
wool and the dullness of cotton. 
These fine distinctions can only be 
observed and remembered by ac- 
tually seeing the real, concrete 
samples of rayon, silk, wool and 
cotton. i 
It is true that some people can 
acquire knowledge from books. 
This ability requires, in addition 
to a certain amount of education, 
mental determination and physical 
effort on the part of the reader 
or student, This implies first the 
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mation in books. While this is there are two 4 for Oh tion and inspi- ; . 

A ery valuable form of education rooms, 25’ ae ra and exhib : nil a on for new ideas Straubenmiiller Textile High 

© for those who have the power these is a museum anq —* of Dion ino ndencies School. 

and can profit by this form of room of wearing = esearch f and style 

instruction, most of us are not other a museum and ii arel; th 

= constituted by nature to be able of fabrics. i n ami. roon F HELPING PUPILS FIND THEMSELVES 

to use this method. Most of us tain samples of all ‘at con | 
are intensely practical or concrete- literature on wearing a NCS and rhe grade adviser is one of the If adjustments are to be proper, 
minded. Note the expression on fabrics. No other Moe and st important agents of adjust- consideration must be given the 
a child’s face when shown the the City of New York has a a D in high school organization. psychological, social, — 
actual thing, then when reading plete set of fabrics, both a Tso the fact is, the function of grade physiological, and  pedagogica 


from the page of the book. 
Objective teaching by specimens 
from the museum takes the visitor, 
slow or concrete-minded, and at- 
tracts his attention by an attractive 
display and by explanatory labels 
and stimulates him to read.  / 
Objective thinking sharpens the 
senses, stimulates the intelligence, 
broadens the sympathies and mul- 
tiplies the interests. Every device 


and decorative, careful 


other words, if one has a cotton 


fabric but does not know the trade É 


i ly mounted 
and classified, and so w | 


that anyone can examine a definite $ 
fabric with a trade name. It js T 
also possible for one who hasa $ 
sample of fabric, but does not | 
know the trade, to determine the — 
trade nante by determining the 
composition, weave, and finish. In, 


idvising and of education is funda- 
mentally one and the same. All 
who come into direct contact with 
students and those who determine 
the policies are just as much, if 
not more so, grade advisers as 
those who are especially dubbed 
with that title. 

The grade advisers have to work 
with the problems arising in the 
favironment of the class rooms 
ind must work within the bound- 


problems all of which may be in- 
volved in the particular case at 
hand. We must bear in mind that 
all behavior is motivated by cer- 
tain inter-psychic involvements 
which have their origin in the 
constitutional endowments and 
early training of the child. 

The concept of adjustment may 
be divided into the following 
categories ` for further analysis: 
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1. adjustment of the grade ad- 
viser to the pupil 


of teaching from the concrete and name, he can determine (a) the p 
practical is a gain towards the real- composition, (b) the weave, (c) 3 
ization of two strong desires: (1) then finish, and then look into thè 
desire for sound knowledge, not classified list of fabrics by od : 

- knowledge of the myth and fable, position, weave, and finish, for J may adjust and as to what 3. adjustment of the pupil to 


Ke | djustment 
but knowledge of the real thing, fabric with the spec ae per Wethadin may be made, the curriculum 


aries of the Organization set up 


b = a 
ae administration. They are 2. adjustment of the teacher to 
ed, therefore, as to whom the pupil 


the fact and the truth; and (2) Trade organizations, pave pëe f| Blade A the function of the 4. adjustment of the curriculum 

the intense desire to be of service chants and manufacture" pric of fo Jusment” is de me one word “ad. to the pupil 

to mankind. . sented to the muse ant on the fes 4 matter eae It simpli- 5. adjustment of the pupil to 
A museum in the school will, all kinds and all Inter?” a W complex e oe the society and future life 


in the near future, become as in- subject of textiles 4°" efo le. Ponder The grade adviser has a decided 


0 
Ment Over the eur 


su 
valuable to the teaching facilities apparel. These museum „ecesh! | © word “adi notation advantage over the class room 
as the library. The museum stands reference and ate eas de genei”! sudy al] of its P Justment’” and teacher in the matter of adjust- 
side by side with the library as to’ the trade and tO © pavitb YOu wi implications and ment. He sees the pupil as an 






understa r 
Case nd why in so individual and is in a much bet- 


S tas cS sy 
often im oe set up that ter position to gain the pupil's 
Possible of solu- confidence. This is so essential if 
anything worthwhile is to be ac- 


tra 
a source of higher culture. The public, a sep AF ‘his pore to 
museum is to the library what the been provided for e scho? 


illustrations are to the book. It is the am 
On the first floor of the new supply technica 


ate 
tion, 
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complished. He is able to con- 
sider the individual not only as 
a student but as one who lives in 
a given social and economic en- 
: vironment; as one who has certain 
AA likes and dislikes; as one who 
| has innate tendencies to do right 
or wrong. The grade adviser can 
take the Gestalt point of view 
a which the recitation teacher cannot 
|. very often do. 
€ The pupil may come to us 
Í voluntarily, on the advice of the 
“class room teacher, or in response 
‘to the request of the adviser. He 
or she may be in to see us for dis- 
cipline or for scholarship. The 
student may want counsel on how 
to plan a course of study or to 
indicate lack of interest in a par- 
ticular subject. A clash of per- 
sonalities between the teacher and 
student may have developed. A 
child coming to us may be superior 
scholastically and want advice as 
to college preparation, scholar- 
ships, and extra-curricualr activi- 
ties. Many pupils tell us of their 
health and financial problems. 
My experience has been, how- 
ever, that after the first hectic 
weeks of the term, when program 
technicalities are to the fore, not 
enough students are sent by the 
Subject teachers and still fewer 
Pupils venture to avail themselves 
voluntarily of our service. This 
means that we have to wait until 
we see marks before any adjust- 
ment can be made. Marks are 
not always the best criteria of the 
need for adjustment. The pupil 
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may be doin jf the grade ad- the pupil before we can proceed 


& passable y 





need advice and a dine yet athy. adjust his tempera- with any remedial work. In order 
cause he is not work; “Ot be. å s p do pe ds and that I may get a better perspective 
. i ng to f ys the varied moo a p R 
pacity. My feeling has r gent tO . eparable damage of the individual, his background, 
been that even the in always splems, such 1rrep 1 oth problems, home environment, study 
adjustment is too lon 2 ton of F” h be done as to make =” -i habits and interests, I have him 
alizing principally bec Materi, 4 efforts at adjustment ae fill out the following question- 
ause advice: further 8 q S 
do not know of the need fo i i The premise upon which the aire. Note that the form is de- 
The longer the individual 4 ade adviser bases adjustments signed especially for students who 
permitted to remain in the nll i that we cannot know “how have been failing subjects—the 


adjusted state the deeper will pe 
the injury to his attitudes and 
inhibitions and the more difficult 
the process of adjustment. The 
day is past when the teacher js 
considered competent for handling 
all problems himself. The teacher 
who handles all problems is just 
as inefficient as the policeman who 
issues no summonses. The class 


room instructor cannot be expected 3, The subject I like best in high school i 
; J IKE DOSE in high SCIOOL 1S......-censssesmssecsseeseeeensseesesneseeescenmmeseseecensut ss sessnaneneanteensees 
to solve all problems. Lack of $ 4 The subject I like least ia bigh SCHOO) 18sec csnccnncccsnnasscadeincanmensommmcnmeuminnes 


time, devices, techniques, and in- 5. i don’t) like to answer questions in class. 
i e out 


until we Know “why.” We must group which constitutes the largest 
know as much as possible about part of our task. 


NAME SECTION DATE oF BIRTH 


1. I am taking the following major subjects: (Underline those you are passing) 
2. Check reasons or reason why you believe you are failing other major subjects: 


1. Work is too difficult 6. Get no encouragement at home 
2. I don't like the subjects 7. Have been ill 

3, Don't like the teachers 8. Been absent too much 

4. Don't like school 9. State any other reason............ 
5. Haven't been doing my work 


formation all make it essential $ 7. Tve been ee in (tests, ve , SN 
that the teacher refer many cases 8, Y besp absent SO Sens EERSA. NANE: NEN 
—_ . Jigi ' w \& 20 not) have trouble (heari ing) in cl 
ialized individuals of 10. W uble (hearing, seeing) in class. — 
to A spes vi IoT ai year I (have, have not) been seriously ill. 
grou S. , 12, I E a aaa PO APPIN O E A PEIEE EAA OA LEEI T ELEI OOIE IOO Sele 
I believe that, in view of the 13. I a i Eese ansessussovsossenssorasn oa seeaeeneeaneetEAMS and (did, didn’t) make them. 
variety of reasons why pupils my activities: “pated or am participating in the following school clubs or 
an * I would Ji ; 
be in to see us, the first de 15, When | an try out for the following activities: 
. tant task of the gra ome from school I usually... 
most impor f adjusting him- h ilay 4. R J Do ‘nothi 
; is that of 4 tT - Read - Kun errands 7. Do nothing 
adviser is six students 3. Help in the house 5. Work 8. State anything else: 


e u il. . > 
seli k = ko in quick g 5 l pal around w; aa Up: y bometmik 

uiay es Oe have 42 J tg, YY friends: yu (ls 2 3, 4). friends. 

cession. Each may Ech f y 1 80 to the mo work; 2. go to school; 3. do nothing. 


, Jem. Po Lam a Movies (0, 1, 2, 3, 4 ; k ° 
e ent rob ra- y 20, allowed 7 59 iy 2; ) Or more times a WECK. 

tirely differ F a termp© | 2. I have re Out (0, 1, 2, 3, 4, more) nights a week. 

may be of a dl wise 22, Nit ages are rothers and. sisters. 






**eetueees 
ARLETTE 
Boeeee 
bbeeeeDELLLLOI Titi tire C eee TT TTT eer err TT TTT errr t 


! We get the rrothers and sisters have completed high school. _ 
PAET “ws, Journal, Press, Times, Tribune, Post, mention any other 
0 read the ia art newspaper at home. 


f 
ment. Each problem g M j 
a different solution. oai 
need to smile for OP” vigor 


nee" tjon he ay ; 2. mews; 3. sports; 4. editorials. 
another. Some war consol?” in the [ace l Spend aa nnmcrere a inutes on homework, 
ous treatment, other month I have read.. (title) book. 
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NAME SECTION 


27. I (have, have not) a quiet room in which to study, 
28. I (do, do not) get assistance at home. 


29. I usually go to bed at—1. 8 o'clock 2. 9o'’clock 3. 19 O'clock 4 ; 
° ll O'clock 


5. later than 11. 


30. My father's OCCUPALION Sossen 
31. My mother’s OCCUPALLON 1S.rvernrnnnsrneen 
32, I am staying in high school... 


1. Until I get a job 
2. Until I am 18 years old 
3. Because I want to graduate 


4, My parents want me to graduate 


33. After graduation I plan ‘to— 
1. Go to work 
2. Go to college 


3. Stay at home 
| 4. Get married 
34, I shall look for a JOR BS Gicrscnemaure 


DATE OF BIRTH 


Sreeereeeeneeeboneeastetesnndy e 
SENSORS SE SOTTO TETEE POSE TEU OS Se ee Raney 
aah LETTI 
` 


MLAEEEEETEEEEETETOOrE E EEETPPPERERRAR 


5. Because my frie 

nds i 
6. Because I like some of > 
7. State any other reason: s 


(ITTTETEEEEEEEE EEE EE 
LELTEETI 


35. My parents (do, do not) see my report card. 

36, My parents (do, do not) inquire about my school work 
37. My parents (have, have not) visited school. l 
38. If I had my wish I (would, would not) leave school now. 
39, I believe my school work would be improved if: 


Having applied this question- 
naire to first year pupils, I have 
found that 10% of the pupils in- 
terviewed attributed their failure in 
scholarship to an apparent clash of 
student-teacher attitudes. This is 
significant for such lack of adjust- 
ment is certain to reflect in the 
scholastic achievements of these stu- 
dents. Adjustments in these cases 
are made by transferring the stu- 
dents to another subject teacher 
with the consent of both teachers 
involved. 

l About 15% of the pupils fail- 
ing in two or more subjects claimed 
that the work was too difficult, 
29% admitted that they had not 
been doing their work, and 30% 
did not like the subjects or school 
in general, Therefore, 74% of 
the failures were due to the mal- 
adjustment of the pupil to the 
curriculum or the curriculum to 
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the pupil. The possible adjust- 


ments that may be made in these — 


cases include. 
1. A special program if the 


pupil has been assigned a $ 


ni 


task beyond his mental ca- 
pacities. 
2. A changed course of study. 
3. Transfer to 4 vocational 
school with the consent 0 


the parents. ; 
p arents that på 


4. Suggest tọ P 
nil be taken out of mh 
5. Ask parents 0 
study habits at hom’ i 
6 Check habits of PY 


school. 
7, Interest 
curricular aC 
library. 
it might 2P 
most genet” 
cases been the 
By stimu atin 


e rå 
pupils in oie 
tivities ete 

glthovb 


(a 

f to 
r ia mao) 
ost eff 


in 
interes 


5. State anything else. 


school . 4 
Subjects 


ot d 
i 





: and comp ! 
readily discernible. 


ve diferent, those who cannot get 
long with others, those who are 


“jing causes 


h extra-Curric- 


throug 
ool we can often 


„lat activities 


t roup, a 
e a a djustment of pupils 


nd future life, is prob- 
The under- 
for the existing mal- 
; are so deeply rooted 
lex that they are not 
Pupils who 


adjustment 


fagrant violators of school rules, 


the backward or withdrawing type 


$ l must be adjusted to society 


a 
Ay 
j 


` 


f 
hi 
= 
N 
i 


A, 


` 


Jast be che i 


4 
ii 








octive | l 


ad future life if they are to be 
happy and worthwhile citizens. 
This type of maladjustment can 
often be the fundamental cause 
for poor school work and it car 
be brought to light during the 
face to face interview between the 
adviser and the pupil. 
N alti m this maladjust- 
È bea : = so apparent to 
individual tends ai Pomana = 
tiy in the oe : ose his iden- 
om. These rea- 


c i i 
ome magnified when, 


durin 
8 the i : 
adviser interview, the grade 


the Ad especially looking for 

aid and i 3 the problem. The 

te Often Vice of outside agencies 
ee to make the neces 

; ustm . ° 

Brou “nts of children in 


tesy P and in man 
tem obtained ey we the 
y Worthwhile. n ex- 


E e 
2 “Nictive Probably no more in- 


int i 
eresting way to 


study the work of the grade ad- 
viser than to study some of the 
actual cases that have arisen. The 
following is a summary of the 
five cases that are more or less 
representative ol those that come 
before us: 


CASE | 


Tony, age fifteen, of Italian 
parentage, entered high school 
with a good elementary school 
record. Although he was enrolled 
in the commercial course, he was 
in the special group permitted to 
take nathematics. His I. Q. was 
100 or normal.- Last term he did 
fairly well in all subjects except 
math. which he failed. He be- 
came a truant. ‘This term he 
failed everything from the very 
beginning of the term. In an in- 
terview it was disclosed that this 
boy, attending school until five 
o'clock had to work from 6 p.m. to 
2 a.m. each night in a vegetable 
store. His father was unemployed 
and his brother was on relief. 
Tony was well-mannered, likeable, 
and has given some thought to 
his future. He did not like the 
hours he had in school nor the 
subjects he was taking principally 
because he had fallen so far be- 
hind. He was mechanically in- 
clined. 

Adjustment: His school hours 
were changed so that his working 
hours are now 5 pm, to 9 pm. 
His course of study has been ad- 
justed so that he occupies most 
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of his time with shop and print- 
ing in which classes he is warmly 
welcomed because of the good 
work he has been doing. The 
adjustment was made two months 
ago and the boy has not been ab- 
sent since. 


CASE 2 


Martha, age fourteen, entered 
high school with a very good ele- 
mentary school record. I. Q. 125, 
‘above normal. Registered in the 
“special commercial sec‘on per- 
mitted to take math. Absent fre- 
_ quently during the first semester. 
Absence due to illness and truancy. 
Girl seemed underfed. In spite 
of her frequent absence, English 
teachet reported that she would 
have to pass the girl because her 
work was so much better than the 
other members of the class. Girl 
claimed that her reason for failure 
was that she did not like the 
subjects—Math and Science. I 
believed that the difficulty was in 
her home life. The girl was very 
reluctant to speak about it. 


Adjustment: Atranpe f 

program for the i 0 e, 
could have creative attic at g 
arts, and art, which ș & hom, 


Also arranged for h 


service. I hoped th Bive me 
‘ i at 

this I might gain í h tough 

fidence. The girl dept Con. 

service tw for 


ice then was absent 


an extended period me pe } 


transferred to another school y 

All of the cases coming to th 
grade _ adviser, although at he 
moment seemingly insignificant 
may be of vital impo i 


individual involved. A careless 


decision, a slighting attitude, or — 
a wrong attitude may be the dif- _ 


ference between a happy, success- 


ful individual, a good citizen and } 


a social charge. Dealing with 


human beings is a highly ex — 


plosive proposition. The grade 
adviser must act accordingly in ty: 
ing to perform his unction of 
adjusting the individual to his 
current and future life. 
HAROLD YOURMAN: 


John Adams High School. 


N 
THE REAL OBJECTIVE OF HEALTH EDUCATIO 


Health Education has not as yet 
reached its final objective. Those 
who feel that increase in the size 
of muscles and increase of vitality 
are the real objectives of Health 
Education have a very narrow 
viewpoint. There is no doubt that 
exercises, athletics, and games will 
give increased vigor and vitality. 
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e 
Jue when j 


"F va 
This is the great urposes 


consider utilitarian P a 
There are, howeve!, o j pentet 
of Health Education asic de- 
value. In fact, actual po “ple 
velopment beyond 4 re vy valut to 
gree is not O any * w ps 
he great mass of peor entust? 
the 8g vera 

been proven 





in certain 1. 


e 
rA i detriment rather than 
whi 


Specia] 


| ghole. 


rtance to the — 


© Use 
hent 


rms of exercise pto- 
and bulging muscles 


the proper adjustment 
adividual to society as a 
There must be something 
re importance to aid a 
on to fit into society so that 
he as an individual and society 
„į a whole may benefit. 

Although we stress the fact that 
Health Education must not only 
consider physical development, but 
also the moral, mental, and social 
qualities, we find that in actual 
practice these qualities are not al- 
ways given sufficient consideration. 
That adequate provision for the 
development of moral and social 
values has not been made is proved 


n ale 
of the ! 


else of mo 


_ by the vast army of persons who 


do not and never will fit into the 
socal fabric in a suitable manner.’ 
Although Health Education must 
also take care of the physical de- 
fects as well as improving the 
physical condition of the individ- 
the Control of the emotions 
ae pang object of Health Edu- 
RA Without this control the 
"a Work of the Health Educa- 
aE ein is a failure. Of 
Priors is the fine muscular 
hing = 3 the coordination of 
| Tha th -i if the person 
_ ‘velopment is going 
of a qualities to the detri- 
Booda Cty rather than for its 
Ri 
a a a habits and con- 
tigh i Motions will far out- 


u . ' 
e the intensive mus- 


cular development that has seemed 
to be the end and aim of Health 
Education. This statement is not 
to be taken as a condemnation of 
all physical exercise, but is to be 
understood as favoring a reason- 
able amount of exercises, athletics, 
and games, that will not develop 
the muscles to their fullest extent, 
but will give a nerve and muscular 
development sufficient for the needs 
of the individual. In addition they 
will produce moral and social at- 
tributes that will develop the char- 
acter of the individual so that he 
will become a credit to society. 

There is no doubt that, there is at 
the present time a greater need for 
the subjugation and control of the 
emotions than ever before. The 
youth of the nation make up the 
great mass of criminals of the 
present day. The development of 
this control is not always gained 
by the increase in the physical ac- 
tivities of the individual, but must 
sometimes be obtained by an ac- 
tual decrease in the physical exer- 
cise. 

There is no more suitable place 
for the study, training, and devel- 
opment of the emotional aspects 
of the individual than in the 
Health Education Department. In 
no other department can the 
teacher or instructor get closer to 
what the individual thinks or feels 
than here. It is here that = 
change from an i eee i 
ture to one that is accep" < ed 

be readily obtain 
guidance can agement, SU- 
by the proper encourag 
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pervision, and friendly advice of 
the instructor in charge. 

The individual must adjust him- 
self to society both for his own 
good and the good of society. No 
matter how he may improve phys- 
ically, if his emotions are not 
under control, if he has a mistaken 
idea of authority, he will fre- 
quently become a menace to so- 
ciety and he himself, the greatest 
loser. 

Group consciousness and the 
willingness of the individual to 
forego some individual. gain for 
the benefit of the group is not 
as strong at present as might be 
desired. In order to obtain this 
desirable end, especially in those 
schools where the space for Health 
Eduaction is greatly restricted, it 
may be necessary to curtail the ac- 
tual amount of physical exercise 
so that one division may observe 
the play while the other division 
takes part in the sport. A rapid 
change makes the spectators the 





and passive recreation 
that both th 
given consideration, and 
sons who act as Spectat 
ly being trained in 


They learn to judge Pa 
points of play, which wil 


carry over value and bri 
pleasure and happiness į 


>I 


those 


During these contests there jg 
a highly developed rivalry and the 
ones not engaged in play are i 
ways about equally divided in their 
enthusiasm for one or the other 
of the teams participating. This 
is where the actual control of the 
emotions may be taught. No ex. — | 
pressions of dislike or resentment 
are permitted. If such feelings 
should happen to exist they ae — 
kept under control. There is no 
better way of preparing persons Ẹ 
for the actual struggle of life and 
good citizenship than in situations 


such as these. 4 
The contests in these classes 


; tf 
ese divisions himi: | 


Per. 
OFS ate tea], 


eo 
ng then — 
ture. n the fy. 


t be 

ental health, must 
H i deal more consider- 
give” i the health program. Phys- 
sion in E atl come with all the 


„1 health W! ; 

ial pe types of exercises, but as 
ou . ; 

petitive games give rise to 


ked emotions they should form 
he major part of Health Educa- 
tjon program. They create an in- 
trest on the part of the partici- 
pants which produces an exhilira- 
tion, and here is where the emo- 
tions come into play. In the hands 
of a skillful leader the various 
individuals are taught to control 
their emotions. The instructor must 


be absolutely firm, but kindly, not 
harsh and aggressive. 

As stated above many individ- 
uals in the class are not in action. 
Sometimes greater control of the 
emotions of those not participat- 
ing is necessary than the control 
of those who are taking part in 
the game. Better citizens will be 


- developed and greater good will 


come to society through this type 
of Health Education, even though 
physical development has not been 
carried to its highest point. 

CHARLES J. CARPENTER. 
Bryant High School. 


CHORAL SPEAKING IN ACTION 


The Twenty-second Annual Con- 
vention of the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Speech was 
held in New York City at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on December 
28th, 29th, and 30th. The Choral 
peaking section featured demon- 


Brooklyn, was most interesting. 
This school is in an underprivi- 
ledged neighborhood; the children 
stem from twelve nationalities that 
include American-Negro, Chinese, 
Filipino, German, Greek, Italian, 
Lithuanian, Polish, Puerto Rican, 
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players, and those who have just under the direct supery rs. snus 
been active become the observers the instructor in charg W. 











Stations of children from elemen- Russian-Jewish, Spanish and Ukra- 


tay and iuni; ; . : ‘lingual children 
re -. and uobi Junior high schools in nian. These bi-lingua 
= TU: be absolutely ee S ith a O New York City. Mrs. Roberta K. eight to twelve years of age, of- 
There is no doubt that recrea- in his decisions. tem and Pm omas, Assistant to Principal of fered a delightful progran? z 
tion should constitute the greater tinuance of such a Ta divisiom: iC School 171, Brooklyn, was three selections: The Owl and he 
part of the work in Health Educa- gram, with rotations jg, eve tman, Mr i by Edward Lear; 4° 
? i upis o - Seymour S. Bau- Pussy-Cat by sr 

pms pe is an appeal in this the change in ee onside £ man = Public School 98, Bronx, Night Wind by ae ae : > 
ype of activity that calisthenics those who MIB" i pecome “p Of the ag Division, College The Pied Piper of rid to 
does not have. Another reason havior cases, he group spit of CUssic k of New York, was dis- Robert Browning. ae od 
why recreational activities should pronounced; t® spif! n leader, i Mrs. Pauline Lederer, ved 
: f evident, et * © fi | ‘Idren had receive 

aii extensively is that they comes 4 grows, and o jet! strati ns, ret ie four demon- rector, rae bres periods of in- 
carry over value for future give an — honesty» “4 self fourth ëi nted by a third and two twe ty ch week for four 

years, tributes such! rages ap l chilg, t group of forty-five struction han demonstration. 

cou ped en f ; r to the 
As recreation may be divided ing, generosity, idly devel? rom Public School 5. months pro 


i ° o = ra 1 
into two parts, active recreation restraint are P 
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"The presentation of the abridged 
version of The Pied Piper cul- 
 minated a program of correlated 
activities with the poem begun 
during the spring semester. The 
children had read the poem pre- 

= viously and had written and acted 
in a play based on it. This term, 
according to Mrs. Lederer, they 
chose it for choral speaking. Pre- 
sented as a study in unison and 
speaking rather than line-a- 
child work, because of the differ- 
ence of the children, the selec- 
tion evoked spirited rounds of 
applause and comments from the 
audience. The intense expressions 
of appreciation that appeared on 
the children’s faces as they im- 
parted the author's message re- 
vealed the extent to which poetry 
appreciation could be taught to 
children through this choral speak- 
ing technique, and how an inter- 
est in speech could be stimulated 
in children who come from homes 
where very little English is spoken. 
The second group of selections 
was presented by a chorus of 
twenty-five seventh and eight year 
children from Public School 81, 
the Bronx. Mrs. Elizabeth Callahan 
who coached the group said that 
this work supplemented a speech 
Program already started. Inaugu- 
rated in February 1937, a definite 
speech program brought phonetics, 
speech and voice drills, individ- 
ual corrections, and oral composi- 
tion to the four classes in the 


seventh and eight year department 
for forty minutes each week. 
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, They had had a 


Choral speakin . 
the mike of ‘eter ced in 
year. Ten minutes of th; OF this 
period is devoted to fi Speech 
tion of jingles, nonsense poa 
and various short Selections sie 
choric speech Solely for en; rough 
and the speech training a z 
from this work. ü ae ting 
boys and girls who had co a 
the hotel had volunteered tc oa 
up a program for this event 
Pproximately ten 
rehearsals after 
school hours, three thirty-minute 
rehearsals during the regular school 
time, and one dress rehearsal be. 
fore the school corps of seventeen 
teachers. The program included: 
Pick-a-dilly (Patter), The Smug- 
glers Son (Line-a-group), Hickory 
Dickory Dock (Round and Coun- 
terpoint), Bingo (Solo and Re- 
frain), Lady Linsay (Antiphonal), 
The Sands of Dee (Group and 
Solo), The Pledge Of Allegiance 
(Solo and Groups). ; 
The group worked for re 
pretation through rhythm, ees 
ing, timing for light flexible v 
and for good enmen sô 
speech which approxi this 
the accepted standard. he artistic 
group, it seems that t? 
presentation of pee i at pre 
verse speaking is inciden is to PO 
sent, The end in view ye of 
pte an appreciation an nsous 
poetry and good SPY ements z 
an emphasis on ioe in a Ki ] 
choral speaking pis” and deep 
hancement of moe 


fifteen - minute 


yMent — 





ce through variety with: Witch in the Wind, The 


|. of st nifican an emotional ap- Runaway, S pin, Lassie, Spin, Come 
f tone er of The Down To Kew, Up-Hill, The Kit- 
proach Le  aliant and note- ten’s in the Dairy, The Prelude— 
pledge Y” a to vitalize a pa- Evangeline. Two poems were of- 
gorthy atteme hich has become fered under the direction of pupil- 
yiotic safe daily thought- leaders without any teacher assist- 
{| eaningies> 


ance. They were: The House With 


less repetition. = High School Nobody In It, and Song for No- 


Children from 


Manhattan, in two groups, one vember. The children worked hard 
j 60, , 


irecti i ll in getting coöperation 
direction of Miss Blanche and we g 
z ae Principal, and the from their groups. Autumn Mood, 
+s led by Mrs. Esther Farkas, a poem that the children had never 


iustrated the steps in the devel- seen before, was taught as a dem- 


opment of an artistic choral speak- onstration to „show teachers how 
ing suit. Miss Nasi's group of to begin this work. . 

npid-advance children used: Hop- During the discussion period, 
pity, The Sound of the Wind, the differences between the con- 
Machine Song, Paters Bath, cert recitation and choral speak- 
Churning Charm, The Owl, Ferry ing were convincingly developed. 


| Me Across the Water, Grasshopper ‘The discussion leader indicated 


Green in their program. Their that whereas the old concert recita- 
contributions were prefaced by re- tion emphasized a repetition by 


| maks by Miss Nasi on “Objec- rote, choral speaking stresses the 
| “ves and Techni i 


; ques of Choric re-creation of thought by an 1n- 
paking at the Elementary High dependence within an interdepen- 
a Commenting on dence” among the performers. D 
Tu i work, Miss Nasi said individual, then, is not annega 
nothi e children have learned The duties of a leader were enun 

i 5: real literary merit. ciated and illustrated by the vari- 
had a in the practice stage. ous types of directing are te 
ymes and easy rhythms preceding renditions. Indivi = 
Sion of t emphasis on preci- problems encountered by a = 
of good we the development of the audience were aero an 

e ties and articulation, and solutions offered. Ta anal = 
not sa 8 of inhibitions. \ We do song tonal patterns, it ve E 
Product at this is a finished gested that groups = ave? 
Xperts, Yo do nor profess to be thonght values. oe = e dis 
interesis experimenting in in raie. 7 belief that 

its tkas’ ng field of work.” cussion lea saoil s peaking 
"Outed the -cventh-year group every teacher © ded in 8 

© enthusiastic audience should be we're 


OW time fo 
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knowledge of phonetics, oral inter- 
pretation principles, voice and dic- 
tion techniques, and the various 
aspects of choral speaking peda- 


tary school children a science department with 


: a Eo + tes : 
by acclaim. The meetin “XPresgeq f me “attially fist results 
f i ad | books in the 
atter one hitherto scepy: Oed oniy af the lack of boo 
in the audience co i- 


the school library cannot follow 


up this interest with additional 


material? With many of our stu- 
cause 





gogy before he attempts to work 
with children. This is absolutely 
necessary if choral speaking is to 
outlive its early reputation as a 
‘fad,’ and is to survive. Faith in 
the proved values of the activity 
and in its future in the speech 
and literary education of elemen- 


A nfesse Son 
ing been converted to d to hay 


Sii an inter. 
in the possibilities of the Nterey 


by the discussion ang activi 
tions. 


SEYMOUR S. B AUMAN 


Herman Ridder Junior H; 
iaa a n O 


HIGH POINTS 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AND THE 
FHYSICAL SCIENCES 


The work of the Physical Science 
Department can be greatly en- 
hanced if the facilities of the li- 
brary will keep up with the grow- 
ing demand for books dealing 
with scientific subjects. There is 
no question but that a well-equip- 
ped science section would give 
pupils in science a great many ad- 
vantages. Among these might be 
numbered the following: 

The reading habits of the pupils 
would be improved, because the 
student has ready reference mate- 
rial in which he is emotionally in- 
terested. His study habits would 
show improvement because, here 
again, the book or books that he 
has “so wanted” are placed in 
his hands, 

A good science library would 
provide for individual differences 
in students. The brighter pupils 
would have appropriate reference 
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Monstra. ; 


material, while the poorer pupils | 


would find books and magazines : 


suitable to their mental levels. 


The information given in the | 


Ls 


popular press concerning scientific 


developments would be better un: q | 
derstood if the student could go 
to his library to look up refet- 


ences. Through his libraty r i 
would obtain a vivid pie 
the strides that science 1S making | 


in his world. 


With proper library facilities, 


‘ences caf 
the teachers of the wei 
make an appreciable gs 


. relating 
while contribution in. m y 
the stu en 


the work of scient 


i f 

lish. Many ° T 
ne are convinced chat si 

ly assigned outside 1€? 
more books 4 term, de ea 
English for ae Oe 


inf, 


0 
make Io 
ing reports, woul e paft of 
deepet interest Of 
-nent 
students. l perine” 


The follow!ms os 


schoo! s library. 


Specific page references for 
i certain topics were selected 
from a wide range of books. 
Mimeographed copies were 
supplied to the pupils. 


2, Books were selected on the 
level of the pupils’ reading 
abilities. 


res) 


= Whatever books were avail- 
able in the school library 


were placed on a special 
side shelf. 


Definite assignments were 


given to the pupils, and 


dates set for submitting re- 
ports. 


> 


sm 


The best reports were se- 

lected and the respective pu- 

pils asked to prepare illustra- 

tive demonstrati ns. 

6. Reports were read in class 
demonstrations presented un- 

der the teacher’s supervision. 


aa, all be little doubt that 
ing can be 2 of understand- 
Work, One r by such library 
be =, Clear indication can 
atge per in the fact that such a 
a centage of our pupils pur- 
Beings rs the current science 

ne finds - s popular nature. 
trata of th Pupils in the lower 
lentific © class browsing through 

Would Hij which ordinarily 
leve], Doss, beyond their mental 
Ssn t it seem too bad that 





dents the initial contact with the 
school library comes when the 
teacher asks for some “outside” 
references. Disappointment follows 
when the student is unable to find 
any of the books or magazines 


from which to obtain this infor- 
mation. 


We frequently discuss the mat- 


ter of allowing for individual dif- 
ferences among pupils. However, 
it is generally considered as a 
good “talking point” with but 
little expectation of actually put- 
ting it into use in the city schools. 
One method of caring for superi- 
or students in science would in- 
volve assigning them tasks that are 
too difficult for the average pupil. 
Arrangement might be made for’ 
such pupils to carry out special 
library assignments during periods 
when the instructor is re-teaching 
a phase of work because of lack 
of pupil understanding. We must 
remember, however, that we can- 
not do this unless the books and 
magazines are made available! 

These are but a few of numer- 
ous benefits that must result from 
an adequate library, suitably s€- 
lected, and constructively used. 
The teachers of science should 

akers to offer 
urge our budget m a 
larger appropriations for a ae 
chase of library books an je maai 
zines, as well as for the ví 
ses of repat *". 

a that are inherent 19 


and improve 
the opef 
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ation of library facilities commen- 


surate with the educational possi- 
bilities involved. 

` A. H. DICK. 
Grover Cleveland High School. 


 STICK-FIGURES AND THE 
TEACHING OF GRAMMAR 

Our utilization of stick-figures 
should not be limited to literature 
periods, for there are a number 

of concepts in grammar that need 
well-planned explanation, even pic- 
- torial representation. Indeed, many 
of the concepts are considered too 
abstruse for the average high school 
youngster. Omission, or at best 
hasty and sketchy treatment, is the 
result. To be sure, there are many 
rules and formalized definitions 
that are useless to all but the 
gtammarian. However, there are 
a few that have unjustifiably been 
tinged with the opprobrium con- 
sequent upon the overthrow of 
“formal grammar.” Verbals come 
under this heading. 

Unfortunately, the word “verbal” 
causes in the hearts of many teach- 
ers consternation born of experi- 
ence, for pupil responses too often 
reveal that pupils, for the most 
part, fail completely to grasp the 
concept of verbals. And yet, abil- 
ity to recognize and use verbals 
is essential to mature writi + and 
reading. 

On the day during which ver- 


—S 


(Norz: This article logically foi vs 
the writer's article, “Stick-. .z- 
ures and Plot Development,” 
which appeared in HIGH 
Points, April, 1936.) 


bals were to be taup 
structed a chart = a cacher COn. 
eral stick-figures, each ie & of Sey, 
(A repetition of l 
stick-figures will no 
place here. “A Ei Out of 
small manikin with 4 ane Is 4 
cle 
top for a head, a vertical ]j i | 
a trunk, four joj ne for 
> Jointed APPendaoee * 
for legs and arms and—j Bes 
drawings of the more ‘advan a 
four small lines for hands a 
feet.” Every bodily Movement can 
be imitated by the arrangement of 
these lines.) Everything was in 
readiness for the experiment, and 
teacher, satisfied that the chart 
was: appropriate, prepared to put 
it upon the blackboard. 

The period began with the pu- 
pils patiently awaiting an explana- 
tion of the mysterious creatures 
called verbals. But the teacher, 
instead of announcing his topic 
declared that he had a story to tell 
them, a tale of two brothers wie 
fell in love. (Signs of animato? 
in the class—a sixth term group.) 
The names of the brothers = 
Moe and Joe. (Iwo Ty 
were placed upon the ant were 
and Joe, whose ae pat to 
“Verb”, promised theif 


two lovely young A k ous” 
Adjective’ an pe 7 curls wer 
(Two stick-figures in e of HF 
drawn, each next t° a of tim 
brothers.) In the | jived ver 
they were married 2 awe be 
happily. (A heart W i 
tween each pair.) the prov 
e 


, r 
Mo e and Rosie we 


a charming daughter, 
eats © aiei “Patsy” — Patsy 
ghor, lee A little son was porn 
patap” äi Susie, “Gerry — 
0 Biss J. The two children 
cousins and played to- 


e first 
re er very often. One day they 
a another cousin of theirs, Or- 
m 


Pied, aioe Bown Men 
jer long-awaited ein Ay hi 
tive’. AS we look now at this 
ielightful family, (the other two 
figures have since been drawn), 
we notice certain things. ) 
Patsy, Gerry and Izzy have Verb 
bood in them, but they cannot 
make statements by themselves. 
Patsy, the daughter of Joe and 
Rosie, inherits many characteristics 
from both parents. From Rosie, 
Patsy inherits the ability to act 
as an adjective, to modify nouns; 
from Moe, Patsy inherits the 
Stength, the ability to act as a 
vetb, take an object and show 
‘tion; for example, “We found 
Congress discussing the bill with 
vely interest.” In this sentence 
Bp cies Congress and takes 
> he Both parents are 
ET the son of Joe and Susie, 
from hi like Patsy, the strength 
From Susie, he 
the ability to act as a 
‘om Joe, he inherits the 
ct as a verb; for ex- 


5 ny istling a tune keeps 


Spirits h: 
tenc = high” In this sen- 
~a no, 1 $S the subject of keeps 


Sun 
he use; at the same time, 


sS é 
ii obj ect, tune, 


inherits 


. 
> 
b . 


Izzy is another cousin. He, too, 
has Verb blood in him, but he is 
orphaned. He can act as noun, 
adjective, or adverb, though he 
cannot make a statement. 


At the close of this study in 
genealogy, the students were in- 
terested, amused, but they had a 
fairly clear picture of the place of 
verbals in writing. A day or two 


later, mimeographed sheets contain- 


ing the family tree were passed 
out. 


Very close to the problem of 
verbals is the problem of the con- 
struction of complete sentences. 
There is no fiend to plague an 
English teacher like the comma 
blunder -or the sentence fragment. 
Days of intensive drill find pupils 
and teacher “aweary of this great 
world”—yet no further along. The 
students still make the same errors. 

A group of repeaters in English 
Two were valiantly trying to un- 
derstand the concept of “complete 
sentences,” but success was far off. 
Some pupils could not understand 
why a fragment like “Because 
John left early” is not a sentence ; 
it has a verb. Then, too, why 
isn't “John walking down- the 
street” a sentence? “Walking €x- 

presses action; therefore, it must 

be a verb, And what of this 

group of words, “Mr. Jones, 39 

executive in a Ne 
That seems to a an idea S60 
ibly, does it not sale 
a three obstacles to eliminat 
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ing the sentence fragment are here 
presented: the subordinate clause, 
the participial (or infinitive) 
phrase, and the long, involved, 
“verbless” group of words, all of 
which are called sentences fre- 
quently. The problem is an over- 
whelming one. 

After a number of trials that 
failed because the pupils failed to 
grasp the concepts, the teacher 
thought of the usually reliable 
stick-figures. How could they be 
brought in to help where so many 
things had failed? This idea was 
selected for trial, and lo! for the 
first. time results were truly en- 
couraging. 

Again the board was resorted to 
as the teacher turned his back on 
the curious pupils. A small stick- 
man was drawn with one arm 
stretched into the air supporting 
a small platform. On the plat- 
form was a chair precariously bal- 
anced on one leg. Another stick- 
man was drawn standing on one 
hand, that on the very edge of the 
chair. On each foot extended into 
the air was balanced another group 
of figures in impossible acrobatic 
poses. (The laws of empathy were 
here temporarily held in abeyance!) 
Seals with balls (imagination was 
needed here, for teacher is not an 
artist), laundry wagons, trapezes— 
all were brought in hurriedly, all 
balanced on the good right arm 
of the small figure at the bottom. 
Extravagant? Perhaps, but it served 
to illustrate a point to these slow 
boys, whose foundations in gram- 








mar were not so sol] x 
might be. 

Standing off a mom 
mire this remarkable Work ne anil 
the teacher dramatically Of his i 
“Which figure is the verh >» aa | 
were in the air. “The botre iia ¢ 
the bottom one” es 


all. Why? Someone volun 1 4 


the information that everythin 
depended upon the verb. W; EE 
him all was lost. Objectification,. | 
personification of their old enemy 3 
the verb, caused them to look 4 a 
him with a new respect! | 
Certain fragments were exam- — 
ined, the fragments without verbs 
first. Obviously these were no sen- 
tences; they had no verbs; they $ 
had no supporting figure. Lets — 
look at the next: “John walking — 
down the street.” Isn’t this a sea 
tence? The teacher erased the j 
good fight arm of Mr. Vebi 
the bottom. Will the sma 
stand? Why not? There isnt 4 
å - the helping ver 
good right arm, ke a full: 
that is so necessary tO e ils 
rbal. P up! 
fledged verb of a Ye 
ly one. - 
were asked to SUPPY "1 4 aod 
j ee?’ was Jaude 
suggestion of 1$ 
the arm, labeled 
on Mr. Verb anpi more dib 
Fragment three ft eatly: 
cult; “Because 


“Left” is a ver , 
o? This time tO ing * 


ent to : . 


why 4 


sentenc ure yt 
out another stick BB paden y 
goodly share ° i. is 0 po 

i git.) ;, 


not all of ie 
who is poise 
too, is 4 


id as ey | 





yate; he depends upon the power- 
ful little fellow beneath him, just 
„s the rest of his clause depends 
upon him, all of which sounds 
rather awkward when one attempts 
to describe without the diagram. 
With the diagram, however, one 
can clarify these difficult points for 
the class. > 
This serves to indicate the 
method. The comma blunder was 
handled (on a different day) in 
somewhat this way, except that 
emphasis -this time was not upon 
“scarcity” but “abundance.” Too 
many verbs, supporting two sepa- 
rate structures (in the diagram), 
without a distance between them, 
(a period), are certain to run 
afoul of each other and destroy 
both. Fanciful? Again the writer 
pleads guilty, but this is offered 
in defense: the device provides a 
pleasant, genial atmosphere that is 
wholesome in attacking what has 
come to be proverbially “dry” 
stammar period. The students are 
Pleased withthe device; it is some- 
va spectacular, and in this day 
other as motion pictures and 
Strikes fa ah e i that 
Worth tryin ent as unusual is 
g. 
Whether aad may be asked 
© drama x “ i minia- 
ndamental , fee Ji 
* writer hold Objectives set up. 
that the end ; S to the negative, 
itten, Pupils des t lost sight of 
l Means, fh bs ` loaa 
ea ing iiie pleasant 
of the most 






difficult concepts in the high school 
curriculum. What though it reach 
its goal by a circuitous route? This 
is far batter than keeping the 
grammar lesson in the sphere of 
the intangible, the immaterial, a 
feat which the pupils are unable 
to handle. 

The use of stick-figures needn't 
stop here. An ingenious teacher 
can employ them to advantage in 
other fields, for these little mani- 


kins add a concreteness to abstrac- 


tions and make them more intelli- 
gible, serving to point out rela- 
tionships that cannot be under- 
stood by many without objectifica- 
tion. 

HENRY I. CHRIST. 
Richmond Hill High School. 


THE PRESS: A POTENT FORCE 
IN SOCIAL EDUCATION 


An Experiment in Supplementary 
Reading 

Teachers of history in the high 
schools have long recognized the 
need for supplementing the text- 
book with some form of collateral 
material. Twenty years ago the 
assignment of readings in some 
book other than the text was re- 
garded as sufficient. The chief ob- 
jectives of such collateral reading 
were “to create a life interest in 
the subject of history and to estab- 
lish a permanent taste for substan- 
tial historical reading.” 1 

Today, with the tremendous 


* Tryon, R. M., The Teaching of His- 
tory in Junior and Senior High Schools, 
1921, p. 176. 
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growth in high school enrollment, 


we cannot justify the use of sup- 
plementary reading for such pur- 
poses because most of our stu- 
dents are not interested in reading 
history as such for the rest of their 
‘lives. The vast majority are not 
going to study history after leav- 
ing school. And not many of the 
small number who enter college 
will have a sustained interest in 
history. 

But all of them, without ex- 
ception, will acquire a great amount 
of their historical information from 
such sources as the newspapers, 
periodicals, cartoons, movies, and 
radio. That our students have now 
and will continue to have an in- 
terest in these educational medi- 
ums is a generalization that may 
be made without fear of contradi- 
tion. 

The writer, therefore, experi- 
mented with a type of supple- 
mentary reading based on this as- 
sumption’ The objectives of the 
experiment were to acquaint the 
students with current magazines 
and newspapers; to teach the cri- 
tical use of. these materials; to 
bring important social problems for 
which time was lacking in the 
classroom to the attention of the 
students, 

First and second term classes in 
modern European history were 
utilized for the experiment. It 

may be outlined as follows: 


|. FIRST THIRD 
A. Introduction to newspapers 
(about two lessons). 


1. Selection by cet 


3, Examination of ed 


important social 
terms found in 
umns of the ney 
(for example, q 
fascism, commy 


SPapers . 
€Mocr 


Nism a ' l 
tarchy), the aim bei ù. | 
to determine what oR 
students the 


; know COncern. 
ing contemporary Prob. 
lems and then to point 
out the necessity of 
studying history in or. 
der to actually under. 
stand these questions, 


Comparison of the treat. 
ment of news stories by 
different papers, for ex. 
ample, the manner in 
which the N. Y, Sun 


and N. Y. Evening Post 


write up articles deal- 


. ing with the activities 


of the W.P.A. workers 
with the purpose of 
pointing out some of the 
prejudices of out papers 
and the reasons for thet 
attitudes. | 
itorials 
with news stories 5° 
that the students may 
learn when repo 
“editorializing: i 
ample, the e A cani 
Matthews 


rters af 


from Spain. 
B. Newspapet Reading: m 
Assigament of 4 P ea | 
" foreign pation d 
student (class 





vided into six or seven 


groups, each taking a- 


different foreign coun- 


try). Every student was~ 


required to gather at 
least ten articles dealing 
with the political or 
economic history of the 


particular nation assigned. 


At least three different 
newspapers had to be 
used. Articles were to 
be mounted in a scrap 


book together with a | 


summary of each. The 
paper which was found 
to be most reliable for 
foreign news and the 
reasons for this choice 
were indicated by the 
students. Finally, a 
composition dealing with 
some important current 
problem of the assigned 
nation was required, for 
example “Popular Front 
Government in France.” 


- Every Monday during the 


term a short objective 
test based on the previ- 
ous week’s news was 
given. Students were ad- 
vised to read a news- 
paper every day or at 
least to study one of the 
following weekly news 
Summaries, Saturday edi- 
tions of the World-Tele- 
sram, or the Sun, or the 
fi two pages of the 

titorial section of the 
“nday Times. 








Ii. SECOND THIRD 
Periodical Reading 
- Students were .advised to 


read at least two articles 
dealing with some phase 
of current European his- 
tory taken from two of 
the following magazines, 
Current History, Harp- 
er's, Atlantic Monthly, 
Nation, New Republic, 
Magazine section of the 
Sunday Times, American 
Mercury, Reader’s Di gest, 
Foreign Affairs, Yale Re- 
view, Commonweal, Lit- 
erary Digest, Review of 
Reviews, Fortune, Month- 
ly Labor Review, Events, 
and Foreign Policy Bal- 
letin. 


. Written reports contain- 


ing the following items 
are required: 1. name of 
magazine, date of pub- 
lication, title of article, 
author, 2. brief summary 
contents of each article, 
3. student’s opinion. 


. Attempts were made to 


utilize these readings 
(both periodicals and 
newspapers) in the class- 
rooms, for example, a 
symposium following the 
well-known Town Meet- 
ing of the Air program 
was held on the ques- 
tion, “What shall be the 
policy of the United 
States towards the Far 
Eastern crisis?” One stu- 
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dent presented the case 
for Japan; a second the 


case for China; a third. 


spoke in favor of a 
policy of isolation by 
the United States, a 
fourth propounded the 
case for American inter- 
vention. 


WI. FINAL THIRD 
Interpretation of Cartoons 
1. Five cartoons dealing with 
current European events 
were to be taken from 
any magazine or news- 
paper. These were to 
be mounted in the stu- 
dent’s scrap-book. The 
meaning of each cartoon 
and the student’s opinion 
of the problem portrayed 


were written out. 


2. As a substitute for this 
work the student could 
make his own cartoon 
portraying some current 
European problem. The 
idea had to be an original 
one and the cartoon was 


to be drawn on a large - 


poster with india ink or 
water colors. 


For the use of those students 
who felt inclined to read some 
book on a portion of the formal 
work, a list of suggested readings 
was prepared by the teacher. 


In conclusion, it was found that 
the critical use of newspapers, 
periodicals, and cartoons resulted 
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in a surprising de tee of : 
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Manual Training High School, A 


Social 


WRITING BOOK REVIEWS 


Two valid objectives in good § 


history teaching which may em — 
ploy the use of collateral reading — 
for their attainment are the crea — 
tion of a critical attitude and the i 
stimulation of independent judg: 
ment on the part of the students. | 
The student has too meager * 
basis for a Critical attitude and an 
independent judgment concerns 
a historical event when a mt 
access to only one account, 4 ‘ 
the textbook. Inasmuch vec 
attainment of these two 09) 
will be of practical value 
student in the f sale are ove” 
when his school il jn tbe 
they should be rong n he © 
mind of the tea e ¥ 
lects and assign in cone 
reading to be done 
with each cours = his 
To teach those 





w to use books and to give 
directed practise in the application 
af this knowledge are two of the 
veatest opportunities of a his- 
tory teacher. Tryon says, “In a 
Jemocracy like our own where 
each individual has so many op- 
ortunities for independent think- 
ing and reading, there is particu- 
lar need of training in the use 
of some of the most fundamental 
tools of education whether in 
school or out/of school. It is a 
highly desirable accomplishment 
to be able to get with minimum ef- 
fort from a number of books all 
they contain on a definite point. 
There is no other subject in the 
curriculum which offers such a 
profusion of occasions for train- 
ing along this line. Other sub- 
jects may give the student many 
tules and regulations on the use 
of books but it is in the’ well- 


| taught history courses that he has 


the Opportunities for putting into 

Practise his knowledge of how to 

tead effectively.” (1) 

A - of Regents in New 

EN tate allows the history 

n full discretion in the 
ng of collateral reading. 
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they read? The answer is “No.” 
Students in New York City high 
schools do not submit book re- 
views to their teachers, They sub- 
mit book reports. Their accounts 
of Material read are mere sum- 
maries usually. Hardly an attempt 
IS ever made to criticise the books 
read either constructively or de- 
structively. Not even such pro- 
found statements found in reviews 
submitted by college students as 
“I liked this book very much and 
I recommend it to all those who 
are interested in history,” can be 
found in the majority of reviews 
written by these high school stu- 
dents whose history teachers are 
supposed to teach them critical- 
mindedness. 

The writer studied under a fa- 
mous American professor of his- 
tory who once related the following 
story to a group of his more 
intimate pupils. 


“At one time I was known as- 


the teacher who gave the lowest 
grades in the college. Rarely 
would a student receive a grade 
higher than ‘B’ and the average 
grade was ‘C.’ I had to give 
these grades because my students 
exhibited an appalling lack of 
critical-mindedness. Since the first 
consideration in making up a grade 
was the averaging of the marks re- 
ceived on book reviews, the rat- 
ings necessarily had to be low. 
The students knew absolutely noth- 
ing about book reviewing. The 
worst part of the whole set-up 
was the fact that I never did tell 
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them what a good review was 
supposed to consist of. I finally 
came to realize that the cause of 
student failure in my course was 
entirely my own fault. I had 
neglected to inform my pupils as 
to what I expected them to do 
when writing a review. However, 


I soon solved, the problem by 


drawing up a set of standards 
with which each student was to 
be acquainted at the beginning of 


each semester. Now, I find that - 


the reviews have improved im- 
measurably and I have taken a 
new interest in my work.” 

The following question imme- 
diately presents itself. Is it not 
possible to place some suggestions 
in the writing of book reviews 
in the hands of every high school 
pupil? Is it not possible that 
high school students can become 
critical of the material they are 
asked to read if taught to do so 
now? : 

With this end in view, then, 
each pupil in the writer’s classes 
is given a mimeographed copy 
of the following suggestions which 
he is told to follow carefully 
when writing his review. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE WRITING 
OF BOOK REVIEWS 


A. Mechanics. 

1. The review should be legi- 
bly written or typed in a clear, 
straightforward style. 

2. The review should consist 
of two parts. 

a) a brief review of the book 


Lh 


which is not to exc 
three pages 
“ b) a criticism 
B. The Review, 

À This should include 

a) a clear state | 
thesis of the book sted vole S 
of some facts which pe 
gives to prove his thesis, p 
example, an author may wri x 
book about the life of 
Throughout this entire 


will find that the author main 


‘ bp 
| E 


eed Br i 
two o E pgyPt a Catholic” he cynically 


p 


+ 


€ author : 


te a | 
Napoleon, 


tains a hostile attitude toward 
Napoleon, writing about him a 
if he were a scoundrel and , j 


knave. The thesis of this book, 


then, would be the fact that Na- 


poleon is considered a scoundrel, : 


In short, the thesis is the au- 
thor’s purpose in writing the 
book. 


author gives to prov toese 
The author of the book considere 
above, may offer such siatem 
as the following to Prov 
contention that Napoleon was 

scoundrel: 

1. Napoleon we 
with 600,000 men an 
with 60,000. He Y% 
against’ the advice © 
staff and thus can 
sponsible r the dea 

is soldiers. m 
: hg Napoleon was ot mead! t0 
out principle. - i 
make use ° any 
way that suited 


After the thesis has been given, f 
it is now the task of the reviewer . f 


to mention some facts which the 
e his thesis. 







j am a Mohammedan, in 


france 


wed etc. ’ — 
avo Dò NoT give an outline of 


facts contained in the book 
from cover tO cover. The reader 
f yout review is not looking for 
, summary of the book. 

c) Criticism of the book. 

The student’s reaction to 

a) The author’s particular bias 
and prejudices. ‘Was the author 
fair when he called Napoleon a 
scoundrel? Does your own work 


the 


in the history class tell you other- - 


wise? Do your own feelings and 
judgments tell you otherwise ? 

b) The method the author em- 
‘ploys in presenting his data. Is 
he too involved or does he have 
a clear, simple way of presenting 
his facts. 

| c) Finally, what is your persona] 
reaction to the book? Do you 
think that the book is a valuable 


Ẹ Contribution to history ? 


Bit CARL B. ERDBERG. 
Richmond Hil] High School. 


Wik TEACHING OF 
MPRESSIONISM 
e . 

t art of Impressionism in 
e as it was given to us 
i net and followed to its j- 
issarro conclusion by Monet and 
“i, = the third quarter of 
in “ntury, became the jump- 


0 
la Point for 
A aintets, Cezanne and 


| Its oripi 
| bey’ d through 8 y 


to include Cour- 
» the ¢ Manet’s structural 
ot of Lorrain and 
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' Pissarro, the 





Tutner arid the golden luminosity 
Ps Rembrandt. Monet's defection 
na tanks of the slick paint- 
as ixe Bourgerau and Cabanel 
ees given us a better understand- 
ing of the place of luminous and 
non-luminous bodies in painting. 
As scientists will tell us, the most 
luminous surface is a white one, 
the least luminous is black and 
between the two there are vaty- 
ing degrees of intensity. 

Monet and his devotees were 
too absorbed in the problem of 
color to give sufficient heed to 
design in general and form in 
particular. They based their ideas 
upon the researches of Helmholtz 
who treated with the absorptive 
power of light upon colored sur- 
faces. He developed the theory 
that pigments in combination will 
absorb more light and conse- 
quently be duller and darker than 
pure pigments placed side by side. 
Thus, in the use of pure color, 
especially when applied in short, 
precise strokes in the manner of 
Impressionists 
achieved a greater luminosity than 
had ever been achieved before. 

In addition to luminosity, the 
Impressionists sought mere surface 
illumination and the appearance of 
objects at particular moments of 
the day. Monet’s collection of 
“Haystacks” are historic examples. 
Unfortunately, the zeal displayed 
by the followers of Monet dis- 
charged itself in a great furor 
of color with little thought for 
one of the great and ancient es- 
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sentials of art—form. Examina- 
tion of the works of the leaders 
of this school of painting will dis- 
close pictures that seem to be en- 
veloped in a haze, or in a faint 
mist such as is supposed to sur- 
round a wraith in its mournful 
wanderings. There seems to be 
little substance, less structure, hard- 
ly any foundation and no rest 
for the weary. It is as though 
the paintings of the Impressionists 
were eternally doomed to unrest 
and ethereal suspension. Monet's 
Gare St. Lazare and Waterloo 
Bridge are magnificent examples. 

As teachers of art appreciation, 
we must reckon with the force 
of Impressionism, analyze it for 
its contributions and clearly ex- 
press it as a link, however weak, 
in the vast chain which unites the 
flowering of Giotto with the ap- 
ples of Cezanne. 

In the classroom, a problem in 
Impressionism may be included to 
stress the absence of form. In 
the development of the lesson, the 
teacher will, of course, demonstrate 
the technique or the manner of 
the Impressionists but a discussion 
of the loss of form alone is too 
abstract to be profitable. Yet the 
topic of Impressionism is clearly 
a waste of time unless students 
come to understand the weaknesses 
of this School. A creative prob- 
lem is the only answer. Students 
may sketch simply, in pencil, an 
original design of a group of trees 
and a house, or a long winding 
road with mountains in the dis- 
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intensities. In addition, juxta- 
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lor jg not 


posed colors will mingle “in the — 


mind’s eye” causing a veritable 
riot of color. 
One of the first things that 


will be observed in this problem 


will be the attitude of the class. 


Students generally fall 
tack this problem with a. 
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lost. For what the 
com eee but color; line a 
A 50 completely lost that in 
al of the paintings there is 
ine and sincere doubt as to 
et was originally intended. Lit- 
tle is seen except the technique 
and color. Light-and-dark is pre- 
gent only in the use of naturally 
dark colors, such as purple and 
blue. As for arrangement of 
masses in balanced order, there is 
usually nothing. 

It is true that this type of crea- 
tive problem may be called “nega- 
tive’, Yet an understanding of 
form is so very important to an 
appreciation of painting that a 
“negative” problem which empha- 
sizes through sheer shock is justi- 
fable. Advertisers constantly em- 
ploy negative advertising to gain 
dramatic attention for their wares. 
Insurance companies, fire-fighting 
apparatus manufacturers, and safety 
campaign societies employ negative 
advertising, 

‘i understood that a study of 
i “Se implies that the 
af ke i ready had a background 
which they cae die aa 
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all of the elements, or a general 
appreciation lesson may be given 
in which the works of prominent 
Impressionists, devotees of the 
dancing stroke technique” as well 
as other exponents of color who 
may legitimately be classed with 
the Impressionists—Renoir, Mori- 
sot and Degas in France, Sisley, 
Turner, Whistler and Clausen in 
England, Liebermann in Germany 
and Glackens, Twachtman, Hassam 
and Robinson in America. 
J. A. ORNSTEIN. 

Bushwick High School. 


REMEDIAL READING IN THE 
SPEECH COURSE 

Much that is laudable is being 
undertaken to improve the reading 
ability of the high school student. 
Many interesting devices to meas- 
ure eye span and accuracy in re- 
tention have been contrived, and 
undoubtedly a great deal has been 
learned with regard to comprehen- 
sion and the ways toward improve- 
ment in silent reading. Unfortu- 
nately, the carry over is not always 
SO pronounced in other classes, 
and in particular the Speech class, 
where another kind of reading is 
in vogue as opposed to that of 
the subject matter class. Here the 
teacher still finds the inarticulate, 
the poor phraser, and the boy or 
girl who cannot be heard. 

Perhaps it is to the students 
called upon to read aloud that 
teachers are more frequently refer- 
ring when they say— “but they 
‘can’t read simple sentences. There 
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is great opportunity then in a class 
where skill in intelligent oral read- 
ing can be an objective. Although 
his plight may even be more trying 
that the perusal of paper after 
paper to determine the absorption 
of content as gleaned from the 
written page, the teacher is able 
not only to test but he is presented 
with a situation wherein he can 
listen. Such a labor, though, if 
it accomplishes its purpose, seems 
to carry with it a real compensa- 
tion, for in the future he can and 
must listen to a form of verbal 
expression which may be more 
pleasing to his own auditory or- 
gans as well as to those of the 
other listeners who must give ear 
while the student either speaks or 
reads. Aside from achieving an 
appreciation for the written word, 
which is more patent to his hear- 
ers, the student may, in all likeli- 
hood, acquire an awareness of the 
spoken word that can be transposed 
to the speech of every day life. 
For the so-called normal or 
good student, a sufficient allotment 
of time for instruction and prac- 
tice, for oral reading is largely a 
matter of practice, may be found 
in the regular class period. Here 
time can be devoted to the group- 
ing of words that belong together 
for proper phrasing, to the em- 
phasis of key words in sentences, 
to the correct production of sounds 
and to a general intelligent under- 
standing of the passage read. Put 
for the pupil who is habitually 
halting because he is never sure 
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the indi. 
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as they may occur in actual lan- 


guage forms. As the student pro- 
gresses, he will naturally advance 
to words of greater length and to 
sentences that are more complex 
in nature. Here the problem of 
phrasing and the division of long 
sentences into thought units ri 
be the next stage in remedial pin 
ment. Expression for kr x 
conveyed through ey a rator 
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W and adequate audibility would 
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p „sitate special treatment through 
att ‘se especially breathing, and 
Fe ise would receive full atten- 
n before any reading was even 
0 ently, it is evident that 
ch a clinic and the therapy prac- 
ticed should be supervised by a 
rained teacher who through scien- 
yfc application and sympathetic 
listening, can effect a reasonable 
gandard of efficiency in the oral 
communication and appreciation of 
a great many of our incoming high 
school‘ students. 
EDWARD J. LAHERTY. 

Jamaica High School. 
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"ATMOSPHERE" IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

“Oh dear, I hate to go to my 
next class,” said Mary Smith as 
she turned to her girl friend walk- 
ing beside her in the hall between 
classes, “It’s always so dull and 
stupid in that room.” 

"T can’t wait until I get to my 
5 class,” replied her `friend, 
: y7 Brown. “In my class there 
hiin ways something interesting 
man on all the time and the 
eis ca by so quickly that I 
the ear the warning bell for 

end of the period.” 
ON Is the reason for these op- 

A sina of the two friends? 
hze se As rather hard to ana- 
Possibly ; 
etl does ting he the first case the 
teacher ha, ike the subject. The 
list the ee little effort to en- 

$ interest or the girl 








herself has failed to grasp the 


meaning of the subject matter 
which is being discussed. Maybe . 
she is one of those timid souls 
who sit back and let the others 
take part in the discussion. 

There may be many reasons for 


‘this attitude, For the writer, one 


of the primary purposes in pre- 
senting a lesson is to “set the 
scene” or in other words create 
a pleasant atmosphere. That intan- 
gible something, the spirit in the 
air, as it might be called which 
sets the entire tone of the class- 
room must be right if there is to 
be successful teacher-pupil relation- 
ship. | 

Of course, what is right for 
one personality may be wrong for 
another. Just as a house reflects 
the personality of its owner and 
thus becomes a comfortable homey 
place or a cold formal dwelling 
according to the type. of people 
who live in it, so a classroom re- 
flects the personality of the teacher 
and of the pupils. 

Teachers are poor judges of 
their colleagues, as a rule, as they 
rarely see each other “in action.” 
Yet how often in stepping into 
a classroom one can immediately 
sense the attitude, both of the 
teacher to the pupils and the re- 
sponse on the part of the latter. 
It may be cold, formal, and dis- 
tant, the teacher maintaining ¢x- 
cellent discipline but dominating 
the scene as a little dictator with 
the pupils acting as puppets. The 
writer remembers some years ago 
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going into a mathematics class 
when the teacher (a man), sud- 
-denly clapped his hands saying 
“All those with the right answer, 
stand” and, as one, about three- 
fourths of the class sprang to 
their feet. Then he clapped once 
more and they sat down suddenly. 
The performance was repeated and 
those pupils not having the right 
solution were clapped to their feet 
and then clapped down again. 
Even though the teacher in ques- 
tion has since been promoted to 
a principalship, the writer does not 
approve of the method observed. 
It smacks too much of army dis- 
cipline. a 

One of the finest eulogies which 
the writer has ever heard was said 
of a certain language teacher. “He 
had just the right combination of 
severity and friendliness.” 

This golden mean is hard to 
achieve but can be achieved with 
persistent effort. The difficulty 1s 
that the longer one teaches, the 
easier it is to become impersonal, 
the students becoming just so many 
faces met each day instead of each 
one being a distinct personality to 
be met with in a specific way. 
With over-crowded classes and too 
full syllabi it is sometimes difficult 
to get the personal touch in the 
attitude of teacher to pupil. But 
we must not forget that like Mark 
Hopkins we are still teaching the 
child. Few teachers have delusions 
in regard to the amount of subject 
matter which will be remembered 
in later years but what will remain 
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air could be cut with a knife” at | 
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„ congenial elder sister or 
ther to the students. 
mA cently a colleague said to the 
“j wish I could arouse the 
terest and enthusiasm I see in 
a class room” while the writer 
Pied "I would like to have my 
pupils as docile and quiet as yours 
are.” Most teachers have tried 
numerous methods of arousing in- 
terest. In some subjects it is easier 
than in others but each teacher has 
evolved some plan which best fits 
his or her case. As the writer hap- 
pens to be working in the field of 
social science, the thought strikes 


writer ’ 


her that in that particular field it 


is less dificult than in other sub- 


jects such as mathematics. Use of 


magazine material, cartoons in the 
daily newspaper, pictures of histor- 
ical events, clippings from news- 
papers, biographical sketches and 
portraits of men prominent in pub- 
lic eye in early years and today, 
stamps, coins and original cartoons 
illustrating current events crude 
but illuminating, dramatization of 
ae of past: all of these can be 
fect : history class with telling 
: = f eports of radio programs 
AT tin with the day’s lesson 
an be given by the pupils who 
5: a eo by extra credit 
might be Pri Although there 
ie J€ctions to this method 

à ad after all it is human 
of What ant credit in some form 
hi e € does. Students of 
Pected to age cannot be ex- 
work for the love of 


naty 


á (= 


fone. a jan be some incerti- 
em on. 
ion i- the atmosphere in the 
somilite of i created by the per- 
Anen =A ais Some in- 
ture with the hat =e fe a 
see tthe characteristics which 
pupils. Others must 
consciously develop an attitude 
which calls for the best from their 
pupils. If a person does not wish 
to cultivate such an attitude, the 
teaching profession is not for him. 
There is a special obligation on 
those who deal with undeveloped 
souls and minds. 

Every one knows the type of 
person who is charming and agree- 
able outside of the class-room, a 
“regular” person to his or her 
friends, but who somehow drops 
this personality when seated be- 
hind the teacher's desk and as- 
sumes a mask of dignity, aloof- 
ness, and severity in the presence 
of a class. No one does his best 
work in a tense atmosphere and 
pupils feel this in a class room 
and work or are good because 
they must and not because they 
want to. In this case, the class 
room work fails in its purpose. 
Young teachers especially seem to 
feel that they must compensate for 
their youth by being unduly severe. 
As Dale Carnegie in his book 
“How to Win Friends and In- 
fluence People” aptly expresses it, 
“If you wish the other fellow to 
be friendly, approach him in a 
friendly spirit.” Children are great 
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imitators and will respond eagerly 

if approached in the right manner. 

In order to develop this ideal 

attitude in the class room, this 
“right” atmosphere, the teacher 
must have first, a mastery of the 
subject so that the pupils will re- 
spect the wealth of knowledge and 
experience manifested and above 
all, a sympathetic understanding 
of children. 

This friendly attitude begun in 
the class room often leads to fine 
friendships in later life between a 
teacher and his or her former pu- 
pils. Both are benefited since the 
elder person gets an insight into 
the viewpoint of the younger gen‘ 
eration and the younger may profit 
by the breadth of experience and 
the maturity of vision possessed 
by the older. 

In teaching, it is so difficult to 
estimate the value of the work 
done but there is much satisfaction 
in the smiling faces and pleasant 
attitude with which the present or 
former teacher is greeted if the 
instructor has caught a glimpse of 
the vision of friendliness and tried 
to spread it in the class room. The 
old theory that school days are 
only a preparation for life is no 
longer true; for the child, his 
school days are life and whether 
that life is full and abundant or 

narrow, restricted and unpleasant, 
depends in great measure on the 
personality of the teachers at whose 
feet he sits to absorb his knowl- 
edge. 
JENNIE E. POTTER. 
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A PICTURE OF A H] 
G 

IN THEODORE ROOSEys C ROUP 

HIGH SCHOOL LT 


Probably the first si 
greets the eyes of the = 
an H group is a furry ane of 
hands. In other Words, h 
class will exhibit an Fond! 
volunteer in nearly every à a 
The first sound that beats u ki 
ear drum of the teacher k 3 x 
class is usually a buzz of ona : 
sation that will be augmented « 
diminished, depending upon 4 
will of the instructor. These en 
impressions are borne out by a 


ess to 


more thorough acquaintance with 


the group, and present possssibil- 
ities and problems for the teacher 
In general, two types of stu- 
dent are observable in the H chas, 
Their proportions are unpredic- 
able, but their natures seem to re- 
main fairly ‘constant. There is 
first of all, the bright, fluent, itre- 
pressible, sometimes unstable po- 
pil. He is in an H group ae 
of special ability in English, ae 
often in oral English. we 7 
expected and welcome m e 
the class, for by means ° 5 
student the lesson May = plies 
enriched. It is he who : 
the “cream” of the P i activities 
his readings and outs! of infor 
he has collected 2 su ertinent 


en 

mation that vety ° j aii a 
Y 

Hunte! mate 


to the subject = 
lesson on “Mic igtroduce Py 
example, he wi l “past 


(0) 
. Vallery- 
al feom VAT 


f Waving | 


> q recitation based on the 
ie Helen Keller, he will 


wor m i discuss “Seeing Eyes” 


yolun 


A American Foundation for 
f 


the 
„ho follo 
jons O 


ws the “enrichmėnt” sug- 
fered to the class, who 


„sks to have his poems read to the 


or is eager to report on 


4 i aditional home reading. This 


effervescent student frequently has 


grong interests which do much to- 


ward enlivening an oral English 
‘od. One of my pupils boasted 


| that he had acquired skill in thirty- 
f two card games; another was an 


avid collector of snakes; and still 


f another was a scholarly investi- 


gator of the customs of American 
Indians. More often, these decided 
interests center about specific work 
in English, and in such cases the 
students may be profitably intro- 
duced to the various dramatic and 
literary clubs of the school. 

This same type of student, how- 
“et, I$ sometimes a source of dis- 
9 lonment to the teacher. Occa- 

ps he is eager to speak, but 
His vk of Significance to impart. 
att oy) merits him a squelch- 

oo will Probably dampen 
e harmlessly, At times it 

ISCOvered that the bright 
* of the class has rebelled 


om 


view in Which 4... Personal inter- 
the h € IS informed that 
min tecognizes hi 

88 may pi o Ms short. 


nag him up to the 


Performe 
ae 





0 plind. It is this type of pupil 





a terse suggestion 

have recourse 
urse to 

a reference book or an after-period 


conference is sufficient to hint to 

him that he may be mistaken. 

Many students of this nature have 

an insatiable desire, not only to 

“put the teacher on the spot”, as 

it were, but to run the lesson off on 
a tangent. If there are many such 
clever orators in the class, a disci- 
pline problem may arise, If the 
difficulty is nipped in the bud, 
however, such a situation may offer 
an ‘opportunity for constructive 
character training. It may be 
pointed out that a thoughtful in- 
terest in the opinions of others 
may enrich our own lives, and that 
a love of tongue-wagging is not 
an essential in the cultivated indi- 
vidual. 

The second type of student pre- 
sents few problems. He is of a 
quiet, conscientious nature, and 
usually is a fine all-round student. 
He does his homework, even when 
he is absent; he writes smoothly, 
with very few errors in usage; 
he is always prepared, and may be 
relied upon for a concise response 
when the witty windbags of the 
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class are temporarily floored. Some- 
times he presents an individual 
problem of too much reading and 
too little out-of-doors activity. When 
I once discovered a pupil who had 
read seventy books in the course 
of the term, I recommended a 
round of tennis or baseball lest 
too much blood flow to his brain. 
One minor difficulty connected with 
these students is that they are 
often intellectually precocious, but 
emotionally and socially immature. 
There is very little that a teacher 
can do in such instances. These 
pupils are young chronologically, 
and in the course of time they 
will eventually grow up. But this 


limitation should be remembered - 


when a teacher suggests additional 
readings to the group. Where a 
pupil might profit from O’Neill’s 
plays about the sea, for example, 
he might not thoroughly enjoy 
“Mourning Becomes Electra.” The 
major problem presented by these 
soothing students is their almost 
gruesome preocupation with marks. 
They should be habitually warned 
against working for such rewards, 
and should be reminded that their 
work is designed to develop them, 
and not their average. 

This picture should, I think, 
be taken into consideration when 
a teacher weighs the pedagogical 
techniques to be employed in the 
H group. Of all the points in the 
lesson plan, excluding “enrich- 
ment”, “motivation” and ‘‘sum- 
maries” loom as most significant. 
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Pupils of both types wan 


1 


In the same way, Eo to 


student are glad i Pan Classe : 
the end of a period Eae 
grasped the sali th 
lesson. 

When we Consider 
for promoting 
class, I beliey 


Criteri 


e€ we à 
keep this picture in e = 
select our Pupils not only in a 
marks on diagnostic and cla = 
tests, but also for their 
Istics as individuals. Both 
of student are desirable ak: 
ents of an H class, and thoy 
they present their Problems, they 
are, in the final analysis, where 
they belong—in the H group. 
MADELEINE B. STERN. 
Theodore Roosevelt High School. 


SS-f0om 
Character. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PERSONNEL 
WORKER IN A COMMERCIAL 
VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
The majority of the vocational 
high schools of New y A 
were originally continuation schoo 
offering part time ns 
pupils under acne vie 
regularly employed. W a s he 
pression settled dowa a 
came clear that jun ond 
was practically at aneo’? 
schools organiz ! s 
to provide instructio? alll pave 
children who would * 


gone to work. th this 
Coincident W! 


truction t0 






why a definite assignmer. to Ry 
given, and have the ri t is being | 
oW, 


tate at f 


f ve 
oe Points of ; | 


2 3B 
3 


rte s 
ş Education. 


p we had a rise in the number 
2 mmercial pupils over the en- 


i United States—an increase of 
t 


from 1928 to 1934 as re- 
d by the United States Bureau 
This phenomenal 

veals itself in the Central 
po cial High School. Under 
2 rincipal, Alexander S. Massell, 
ad has increased its enroll- 
ment from 979 full time pupils 
in 1932 to 3311 in Sept. 1937. 
The entrance requirement of the 
«hool is one year of high school 
work and it offers two and three 
year courses in the very popular 
commercial subjects, Stenography, 
Typewriting, Bookkeeping, Sales- 
manship, and so forth. 

It is the business of the person- 
nel worker to discover what type 
of pupil is enrolling so that the 
course of study may be adapted 
to his needs and his program suited 
to his capacities. 

The school admits: 

l. From other vocational high 
commercial courses, those pupils 
believed by their counselors not 
a Neg o completing senior high 

mmercial work. 
P- From other vocational high 

Cols pupils transferred after a 
“mmercial try-out, 
= From the senior high schools 
ing a eae who are either fail- 
interested . emic subjects or not 

nough to make the re- 


Quite 

i Ma to continue that work 
Se wh 
School f 


ie | 
36% 


Sek Sad ee and who frankly 


in > . 
& tor a job in an office. 





O cannot stay in 


S t 
That = T hitherto been a 


lack Of provision for this type of . 
pupil is shown by the large enroll- 
ment at the Central Commercial 
High School and the number who 
are refused every term for lack of 
room. 

We have discovered that: 

1. The Majority of these chil- 
dren come from poor homes— 
most of their families are on relief 
and our NYA pay roll is one of 
the largest in the city. As a re- 
sult we have to do a great deal of 
welfare work. 

2. Our pupils present many 
health problems. 

3. They are overage as compared 
with pupils of the same grade level 
in New York State. 

4, They are distributed widely 
in scholastic aptitude though they 
are grouped below the average 
and are probably part of that large 


group found in all schools, below 


average mentally, not very indus- 
trious, with no particular aptitudes, 
but determined not to do factory 
work, 

5. They are below grade in scho- 
lastic achievement. A progressive 
achievement test was given to the 
pupils who enrolled in February 
1935. The results showed that in 
the fundamentals of English and 
Arithmetic 98% of them were be- 
low grade. However, those left in 
the school at the present time are 
not those who were above grade 
in the achievement test given them 
at the time of registration. Either 
success in these fundamentals is 
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not a factor in learning Stenogra- 
phy and Bookkeeping or the teach- 


ers have been able to bring them’ 


up to normal grade in the two 
yeats they have been under instruc- 
tion. 1 : 

6. They drop out of our courses 
in as great proportion as they do 
from the senior high schools. Of 
the 474 pupils who entered in 
February 1935 only a hundred and 


fifty-two remain. Most- of the 
pupils choose the stenography 
course. It may be that the elimi- 


nation is due to unwise choices of 
this course, and might be pre- 


vented by selection through testing - 


of those likely to succeed in ste- 
nography. Stenography jobs are 
scarce and less capable pupils 
should take other courses. In Feb- 
ruary, we gave our entering classes 
the Monroe Silent Reading Test 
and the Minnesota Clerical Test to 
see whether comprehension of what 
one reads or clerical aptitude 
would: correlate with Stenography 
marks. The results were disap- 
pointing as we got no correlation 
between Stenography marks and 
either test. There are various ex- 
planations: 

1. That the teacher’s marks are 
influenced by subjective factors. 

2. That the work of the first 
term is not a sufficient tax on the 
ability of the pupil to show dif- 
ferences in capacity. For that reason, 
we must continue the comparison 
of test results and marks through 
one and possibly two more terms. 
We are also experimenting with 
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“The Hoke Prognosti 


ogtaphic ability ip the 
getting a correlation be 


one of the major 
of the personnel w 
for the setting up 
selective process 


Orker to 
Of a satis 
where y 


I have onl bar 
the problems facing T ee: } 
worker in a commercial one 
high school. Much of wa a 
remains to be done, but | Me 
we are justified in making a fey 
suggestions to th “ae 
id sad: schools. e petals 


1, Entering pupils should be 


given a basic program of commer. 
cial subjects. During this term, 


Actory 
courses are offered 2t1Ous 


of Sten, Bast ction for 
a! 


test and stenopra en thi a pP 
&taphy Marks a R Jeveloping the correct social 


tiri f 
*°SPODSibilitie ff isto 





those pupils should be tested in 


intelligence, knowledge of the fun- 
damentals of English and Arith- 
metic and clerical aptitudes. On 
the results of these tests, teachers’ 
estimates, and an interview, an 
educational plan should be made 
for each pupil in which his poter: 
tial abilities may be developed. 

2. Provision should be made fot 


the over-age pupil who r 
main long in school so joped 
least one skill may be i jo 
which will help him sew" 
when he must leave =" wile s0 
3, Courses should be ily £0 


that pupils can transier € 
one to the other. 1 i m 


0 
, New courses of 1° 
A e lowe! Jevels rovid? 


ANEN “— 


wat in 8 





the non-literate 


f ore effort should be put 


4 work attitudes in these pupils, 


g oss that are extremely impor- 


etting and holding a job. 





school n done to see if the 
: ot is realizing its objectives. 
Or vocational courses should 
cventuate in placement in a job. 


CORNELIA M. BEALL. 


e placement work should beCentral Commercial High School. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMENT 


sTuDIES IN MEXICO 


The Centro de Estudios Peda- 
gógicos € Hispanoamericanos de 
México has been established on 
a permanent basis under the 
patronage of President Cárdenas. 
The regular session is already un- 
der way at Tlalpam in the suburbs 
of Mexico City. In addition, there 
is being planned an International 
Summer University for the six 
weeks beginning July 4. This 
summer session will be primarily 


F for teachers and others from the 


G 
E ee ees e 
a en ps as 
+a 


States who travel in Mexico dur- 
ing the summer. 
A a re S. Haldane and Bertrand 
vcs of England, Ernst Toller 
ii Many, and Alexander Meik- 
inate Louis Gottschalk of the 
tion pan have accepted invi- 
tee ae teach during this sum- 
ston, In addition the 
will include H E Linde: 
Artin Luis Guzmin, Hon. 





Thomas R. Amlie, M.C., Profes- 
sor R. W. France, Diego Rivera, 
José Clemente Orozco, Crede Cal- 
houn, Frank Jellinek, William 
Lander, and others. 

The work during the summer 
will be divided into seven sections 
or projects; (1) Teaching: a 
demonstration by doing; (2) The 
Plastic Arts; (3) Revolutions: 
their successes and failures; (4) 
Modern Journalism: the state of 
the world press; (5) Mexico: 
learning the land through field 
trips, lectures and recreation; (6) 
Seminars in Public Affairs; (7) 
Hispanic American Studies. All 
will be given in English; the last 
mentioned course will also be of- 
fered in Spanish. 

For further information address 
Dr. Salomón de la Selva, Director, 
Centro de Estudios Pedagógicos e 
Hispanoamericanos, Tlalpam, D.F., 
Mexico. 
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REVIEWS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


By John Dambach, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Occasionally we are privileged 
to read a doctoral dissertation that 
is something more than a display 
of statistical hocus-pocus or an 
_ erudite pursuit of the incon- 
sequential. Occasionally we are 
met with a mind whose attributes 
dignify the subject it undertakes. 
Such an experience is John Dam- 
bach’s “Physical Education in 
Germany.” At first blush, it 
promises to be just another his- 
torical survey. But the reader 
quickly becomes aware that here is 
something more than a tabulating 
machine at work. For Dr. Dam- 
bach has probed deeply into his 
subject and has come forth with 
material that is as provoking as 
any that has come out of doctoral 
theses in a long time. 


Dr. Dambach has traced, through 
the various changes in the form 
and substances of physical educa- 
tion in Germany, the social, politi- 
cal and economic forces which 
they express with such uncanny 
fidelity. From 1807-1914, through 
the Weimar Republic, to the 
present nightmare in Germany, 
Dr. Dambach points to the startling 
and yet inevitable manifestations 
of the regnant social will in phy- 
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sical education. Und m 


public, the desire for P te 
ay 
an 
» the taking 


expresses itself in the timed 
a 


donment of formal drill 
on of athletics, and the i 
free recreational activit 
the establishment of the 


transmogrified. Martial 
stressed; the body is e 


the mind; and the whole Jaa 


is harnessed to the Nazi ideology 
becoming, in short, a vehicle for ] 
political propaganda. The heroic | 
life is stressed; boxing, gliding | 
and flying enter as new forms of © 


les. With i 
° Nazi - | 
. in. 
ciples, physical education bec | 

: So 
xalted Over 


activity. The severest kind of © 
regimentation is instituted, here 


as in all other forms of personal Ẹ 


and social life. 


Dr. Dambach’s study ends with 
a discussion of the variables and | 
constants in German national life 


as these find a voice in the phys 


cal education program. 


The greatest tribute that "i 
can pay this work S a com 
bach’s is its readability a gen 
pelling attractiveness ; 
eral reader as wel: © contribu 
cialist. Few so-Ca his wide! 
tions to educa 
currency because 
nificantly groune® 
ties. AH L 







N THE CLASSROOM 


paDIO | l 
aret Harrison, Prentice- 


Mare 


pall. a is concerned with 
x as an instructional but 
i supplementary tool, She 
ow educational objectives 
ad realized through the radio 
lists criteria for the selection 
nd terial for classwork. Each 
ee in the curriculum is sep- 
bn ted and specific class 
rately trea 
activities listed. There are pro- 
vocative hints on procedure both 
for teacher and pupil. 
While pedagogically effective, 
shese findings somehow manage to 
miss the rich overtones and im- 
plications of radio in education. 
Highly practical and definitely us- 
able, Miss Harrison’s. suggestions 
fail to come to grips with some 
of the essential challenges that 
radio offers to the life the chil- 
dren are leading and are to lead. 
For example, although there is a 
unit here on developing an ele- 
mentary discrimination of current 
aan fare, there is no consistent, 
arse pian. for equip: 
ution np = ap P raise ie 
if. Nor is th noe pan 
indication a“ any systematic 
and the of radio's deficiencies 
edying hen p for rem- 
$ implicit ie roughout there 
we ought to thank sore that 
: for the se some one or 
S that radio pedagogical 
ws and Let it can confer 
tion tha go at that. The 
© radio is a more 


ndio 9° 


or less democratic institution, as 
yet morbidly sensitive to the de- 
sires of the demos and that within 
the classroom lie vast untapped 
reservoirs of social insight and 
passion which if properly directed 
may conceivably alter the nature 
and content of radio programs, 
seems not to have entered Miss 
Harrison’s scheme of things. Of 
course, the program and possibili- 
ties envisioned by the author lie 
wholly within the realm of the 
elementary schools. But even 
here there is more latent sound 
instinct and good sense than 
either teachers or radio directors 
are aware of. It is to the task 
of developing a critical as well as 
an appreciative spirit that such a 
volume as this should have dedi- 
cated itself. In so far as it fails 
in this vital respect, its useful- 
ness as an aid to the teacher, 
especially on the secondary level, 
is subject to very serious limita- 
tions. As a more or less ingeni- 
ous exposition of how radio can 
extend and vivify classroom ex- 
periences, it succeeds admirably. 
But it stops just short of the 
significant. 

A L 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 

By A. D. Mueller, Prentice- 
Hall. $3.50. 

If the masses are to participate 
in the benefits and obligations of 
our growing democratic and in- 
dustrial system, some sort of edu- 
cation beyond the formal school 
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is vitally essential. A carefully 
planned and scrupulously worked 
out program of adult education 
has thus come to be recognized 
as necessary insurance that eternal 
vigilance over our liberties and 
rights may be kept. The phe- 
nomenal but aimless mushrooming 
of the adult education movement 
throughout the country bears 
testimony to the vivid realization 
of the need for some such per- 
manent addition to our educa- 
tional system. | 
‘ Dr. Mueller’s discussion of 
adult education is an eminently 
sound and practical attempt to 
outline the techniques necessary 
to develop and execute an adult 
education program that will have 
vitality and force. The special 
problems posed by adult educa- 
tion demand special techniques 
and highly trained personnel. It 
it here that Dr. Mueller is espe- 
cially fruitful in his treatment of 
such matters as creative discus- 
sion, the public forum, the lec- 
ture, visual and verbal illustra- 
tion, teaching adults of limited 
education background. 
Throughout there is an alert and 
sympathetic understanding of the 
practical exigencies attendant upon 
educating adults, and fine adjust- 
ment of content and methodology 
to the unique problem of educat- 
ing those who come to school for 


reasons more Pressing 4 
truant officer and han 
pulsion. 


A gratifying feature 


Patenta] k 


volume is the Stress it. I this 
the matter of Zuidin aS on 


reading. This has Teake ultş in 
paratively little recogniti ed co 
its crucial rôle in the 
process. Adult educati 
that of adolescents, iş no 
a matter of the ear 
cation d E N, 
with me Participation, ang 
out ‘adequate guida 

‘ 3 nce and 
remedial work in reading such 
participation is bound to 
bortive if i be 
abortive if not entirely useles 
The selection of Sete aril 
OL appropriate read. 
ing matter, the analysis of factors 
influencing difficulty of such ma. 
terial, the establishing of readers 
services—all these are indispensa- 
ble to those engaged in adult edu- 
cation work. For the more seri 
ously handicapped students, the 
reading clinics which are rapidly 
springing up in various a 
are prepared to render ara 
diagnostic and corrective ee 
The adult educationist W! 


On, like 
t Entirely 


ile 
Dr. Mueller’s book 4 ree 
contribution. It is acl of the 


sensible, and betty f galis 
theoretical and practica aa 
inherent in launching an auc 
ly maintaining 2° adult 
program. AH L. 
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KYLINE scHOOL 
We are in a section of the Bor- 
m E EN eet ENA AAS Crm ON : oh of The Bronx. About us are 
be) a | ee ee AV a was S e blocks of six-story apartment 
houses forming a continuous wall, 
Near by is a mai business thor- 
oughfare. Along it runs a lofty ele- 
vated structure, from which is 
heard at frequent intervals the roar 
of passing trains. The street is lined 
with busy shops, chain stores, and 
branches of midtown department 
stores. The sidewalks teem with go- 
carts and pedestrians. Traffic moves 
at a snail’s pace to the rhythm of 

traffic signals. 

In front of us is a huge school 
“building. Its yards are as generous 
as the congested nature of the 
neighborhood will permit, but 
scarcely in proportion to the size of 
a oa 7 Kod the student body. For the X High 
on o Baka DES: Ps $ © School houses no fewer than 9,700 
f: =: eels i ee students and 274 teachers. Its struc- 
ture contains some one hundred ten 
7 medsreeT classrooms, not to mention numer- 
se Yen \ Wee Nga us offices, store-rooms, and special 
meee Koo | Wee. \ eg } urt. 
ancres kor Wesce—= ACTA Should you pass by the building 
| ceris k<o.\eges Ses! ak i} Seven-thirty in the morning, you 


=r F a ee ‘ie eA i 1 à will x 
E= =e K e = pees Tot TN AE i find children and teachers ar- 
. e Morning Session, 





"ving for th 


W 2 
à nl ins at a quarter to eight. 
ie Sage be there at five-thirty 
the Lag tee you will encounter 
zA agglers of the departing 
= ae Session. Inquiry at the 
reveal that two other 





ym, | =. A CONTRAST—AND A PROBLEM 


school structures in the general vi- 
cinity are utilized as annexes, and 
that these too are in session for 
fully nine hours of the day. 

. A visit to the school in connec- 
tion with the possibility of enroll-. 
ing your child as a student will 
bring you in contact with one or 
more of the following members of 
the administrative staff: the princi- 
pal, an administrative assistant, 
deans of boys and girls, some fif- 
teen department chairmen, eight 
grade advisers, psychologists and 
counselors, librarians, and clerical 
assistants. You will be asked to con- 
sider the possibility of enrollment 
in a general, an academic, a com- 
mercial, or a mechanic arts course 


-—with the privilege of certain com- 


binations of the features of two or 
more courses available in certain 
cases. You leave the building with 
the impression of having seen a 
huge scholastic machine in opera- 
tion, under conditions that have 
done wonders to minimize its un- 
wieldiness and to introduce as 
much of the personal touch as 


possible. 


FRONTIER SCHOOLHOUSE 

A drive across the new Tribor- 
ough Bridge and south for several 
miles, or a forty-minute run on the 
Long Island Railroad, brings us to 
a community in the Borough of 
Queens. We find ourselves passing 
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by one-family homes surrounded by 
Spacious gardens and lawns. Shade 
trees are plentiful, and occasional 


patches of woods occur in undevel- 


oped tracts. No business establish- 
ments are visible until we arrive at 
a “Main Street” thoroughfare, 
which, with its string of food, hard- 
ware, and specialty shops, looks 
very much like the chief street in 
one of the better-type small Amer- 
ican cities. 

In the outskirts of the commu- 
nity, we come upon a white brick 
and stone school building. Gener- 
ous stretches of greensward sur- 
round it. An adjoining athletic field, 
numerous trees, and liberal ex- 
panses of free ground combine to 
give the effect of a small college 
campus. The building itself is but 
three stories in height, and is con- 
structed in gracefully proportioned 
wings. 

An air of comparative peace and 
leisureliness pervades this school. 
Sessions do not begin until close to 
nine o'clock in the morning. For- 
mal classwork is over by two-thirty 
in the afternoon. For this high 
school has not been called upon to 
serve more than 2,400 pupils with 
the aid of its faculty of 75, and it 
can do so without resorting to 
“shifts” to provide seats and rooms 
for all. The more modest propor- 
tions of its student body and teach- 
ing and administrative staff will 
afford you some of the intimate 
touch of a country school when you 
step in to ask about admission re- 


quirements. 
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NUMBERS AND DIVERSITY 
The two schools q 
are close to the ext 


schools that serve a 


are located. 


The problem of dealing with — 
large masses is one thrust upon the 
High School Division by the phe: 


nomenal growth in the registers of 


senior high schools. In 1920, there | 


were 68,000 pupils in the Pe 
schools. By 1925, the number i 
risen to 123,000; by 1935, to 4 : 
000. Thus, in the decade of iti 
1935, the high school pir ae 
more than doubled itself. e 


; ° e 
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size in Thousands 


Escribed here 
: i remes of tha 
forty-eight senior academic N 
AK total of 256. : 
000 pupils in New York City. Be | 
tween the two schools are founda 
mass of diverse and varied institu- l 
tions which reflect the checkerboard i 
of local communities in which they 


o hosse this vast number 

Jents hès been a constant 
i and ergineering problem. 
of individual schools have 


isters l 
pes to huge tetals in the more 
soate 
n ested 
| table gives : 
F the registers \ 
Joy Pronk in existence in 1936: 


areas. ‘The following 
he approximate size of 
of the forty-four 


l Number 
of Pupils \ of Schools 
\ 

1,000 \ 1 
2,000 5% A 

3,000 i 
4,000 | j 
5,000 ' 
6,000 
7,000 


8,000 : 


9,000 
10,000 ; 
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? 
(5 
> 


5 
6 
4 
7 
: 6 
3 
5 
1 


Total.. 4h 








This wide diversity is an indica- 
tion of variations in local ondi- 
tions, as well as an index té the 
adequacy of building facilitie in 
terms of optimum school size. This 
has been fixed at a figure not geat- 





| NGS Ors 
ly in excess of the register of the 
Queens school that we have visited. 
Toward the attainment of this goal 
for a large proportion of the city’s 


high school pupils are directed all 
new building programs, 


NUMBERS, THE INDIVIDUAL, 
AND DEMOCRACY 


Handling numbers of people fre- 
quently leads to regimentation, be- 
cause the imposition of uniform 
standards is the easiest solution 
from a routineer’s viewpoint. The 
High School Division of the New 
York City Board of Education is 
aware of this pitfall. It has set 
up as its basic credo the preserva- 
tion of true democracy within its 
schools. It feels that the finest edu- 
cational expression of democracy 
arises when pupils who are treated 
as individuals are influenced by 
teachers who likewise preserve their 
individuality, in schools each of 
which has a distinct personality of 
its own. Only in this fashion can a 
full consciousness of parallel rights 
and responsibilities be developed to 
serve as the basis of true citizen- 


ship. 


MEETING INDIVIDUAL NEEDS | 
Analyzing the Pupiland Adapting the School 


TH 
CHANGING CURRICULUM 
e ; | 
vention a time when the cot- 
consisted Secondary school coure 
tion of of a traditional combina 
classica] languages, mathe 





matics, and English, with lesser 
nce and history, If 
ed to be incapable 
he was 


samples of scie 
the pupil prov 
of digesting this fare, 
thrust forth to seek his 
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elsewhere, which, in the usual case, ing, and office 


proved to be the much advertised 
school of “Hard Knocks.” This 
cavalier assumption that the school 
is always right, and the student 
only occasionally so, has been 
abandoned. The curricular offer- 
ings of the schools are designed 
to meet the needs of all the pupils 
of high school age. When con- 
scientious effort on their part re- 
sults in failure, the assumption is 
not that they are not worth bother- 
ing with, but that guidance must 
be given to find courses and levels 
of work from which they can 
profit. 

The basic, relatively undifferenti- 
ated curricula offered by the high 
schools are the general, the aca- 
demic, and the commercial. Both 
the general and the academic 
courses concern themselves in large 
part with the arts, the sciences, and 
the languages in their non-technical 
aspects. They differ in that the 
academic course adheres more strict- 
ly to the preparation requirements 
of the major colleges; while the 
general diploma may, be secured 
without conforming to as fixed a 
pattern of groups of subjects, and 
permits, in addition, the inclusion 
of industrial arts work. 

The commercial course would 
seem to bear á definitely vocational 
name. Nevertheless, so basic is 
business ‘to the economic life of 
this country, that it seems logical 
to regard schools which equip pY- 

th wi chniques as those 
pis with such techniq tukeen- 
of typing, stenography, bookkeep 
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amples of such will be described in 


a later section. Others are schools 
of the : “cosmopolitan” Variety, 


which irclude among their offer. 


ings a irge number of differenti- 


ated couises of study adapted to the © 
needs ind. aptitudes of various 
_ groups of pupils. | 


Thu; the Haaren High School 
offers, not only general, academic, 
and commercial courses, but also” 
induszial arts courses in: mechan: 
ical and architectural dava 
autonobile mechanics, clears 
work aeronautics. The bm: 
Irvig High School aa ae ‘al 
sud three courses, an 
wort in: food 
masing, pattern mo 
design, millinery. 
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be inclined to ask, “What aid 
the school system give these 
does ea in making choices that 
gil ill not regret?” To set up 
hey jtiplicity of choices without 
1 E guidance is to invite chaotic 
oF tons of maladjustment. 

The division of Guidance and 
placement of the Department of 
pducation has provisions for guid- 
nce which reach down into the 
elementary and junior high schools 
and up toward college, employ- 
ment, or some other plan for the 
high school years. Its chief 


` activities are: 


1. Studying the complete child (psy- 
chological tests, health, family 
status, etc.) 

2, Helping him to adjust in school 
and after. 

3. Giving information about schools, 
colleges, occupations, community 
agencies. y 

4. Providing co-operative education 
and placement. 


Co-operative education, the com- 
bination of theory in the classroom 
and application of it in business, 


is applied on a large scale in three 


aty high schools, Julia Richman, 
en and Textile. The course 
a i four year commercial 
a, Majors in retailing and 
: work. During the last 
5 an) the young people go 
oo in alternate weeks. 
On register is 1800, of 


Whom 1 — 
work 236 are eligible to go to 


lng. ws | 
to Richman High School, 
Bui ae Single illustration, .the 
Staff includes a General 


Adviser, two _ | 


tional Counselors, four Class Ad- 
fen several] Teachers-in-charge of 
eilgence Tests, and a Scholar- 

ship Staff, From the moment of 

the first interview with a student a 
natural, friendly “first name” man- 
ner characterizes the attitude of the 
adviser. Proof of the confidence 
which these workers develop in 
pupils is the fact that many return 
for aid and advice long after grad- 
uation. 





PROVIDING FOR LEVELS 

OF ABILITY : 
To cope with the problems of 

guidance and adjustment, the High 

School Division has set up ma- 


chinery for discovering the poten- 


tialities of pupils for success in 
school, and for guiding them into 
suitable courses. All entering pu- 
pils are now tested for general in- 
telligence and reading ability. The 
former quality is found to correlate 
to a high degree with success in 
most school subjects. The skills 
involved in reading affect the de- 
gree to which the pupil can profit 
at all from contact with the printed 
page. 

By introducing remedial teaching 
in the first year of high school for 
all pupils markedly deficient in 
reading, the schools have salvaged 
a large percentage of such cases, 
and brought them up to an ac 
ceptable standard of competence. 
Otherwise there occurs the tragic 
situation of a willing student's 
foundering about in his studies 
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without being fully aware of the 
- source of his own difficulties, 

For pupils of such limited mental 
ability that even remedial teach- 
ing is insufficient to enable them 
to pass the usual prescribed work 
leading to a diploma, special Prac- 
tical Arts Courses have been insti- 
tuted at James Monroe, Manual 
Training, and other schools. Sub- 
ject matter and activities that ap- 
peal to persons who are not academ- 
ically minded are stressed, with 
the result that a large number of 
individuals who make essential and 
valuable citizens are certificated as 
graduates from four-year courses 
which they have pursued with a 
sense of accomplishment, and a 
freedom from the frustrations of 
failure. At the present time, a 
curricular committee is engaged 
in working out a comprehensive 
scheme for courses for the non- 
academically minded. 

HONOR SCHOOLS 

At the other end of the scale 
are those pupils who absorb the 
usual subject matter offerings with 


in danger of being understimulated. 
A great many of our high schools) 
make provision for them by estab- 
lishing special classes in the various 
grades and subjects, in which work 
of a richer and more advanced type 
takes place. | 

More recently several of the 
larger high schools have formed 
honor schools within schools to 
provide the potential leaders of the 
community with greatest possible 


great ease, and who are therefore | 
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THE SPECIALIZED HIGH 5 


CHO 
New York Cj a 


ty has a Number 


of special high schools Which have — 


the function of Providing unified 


curricula for students whose Special 
interests and capacities merit the 


opportunity for advanced special- 
ized training. These schools do 
not aim at competition with higher 
institutions of collegiate or profes- 
sional rank. Their primary func- 
tion is to provide a course that is 
of itself complete and well rounded, 
that the graduate may fit into 
one of the numerous “semi pog 
sions” and skilled vocations = 
š i av 
modern industry and business ~ 
: : They also strive 
given rise to. EF e 
avoid narrow specialization, an 
equip pupils who 


ability to enter <a bes 
their training aY 

further. 

THE HIGH SHOOL OF | 
MUSIC AND ART ysic 1 


The High School of Mb 
Art was established suden! 

i 6 to meet the pee a att, i 
coal! in either musiC 


Childs p. 


and teachin “ E 
administration an 

e 
nger of e 
Superiority iy 





“choo! studies. 


~ enabl 


.. to obtain a complete sec- 
dest school education and at the 
ond time pursue a complete course 
agit or in art. In the past, 

ch talented students were obliged 
k devote their late afternoons to 
$ study of their specialty, which 
i o way was related to their 
By integrating the 
academic studies with music or art, 
the High School of Music and Art 
es these students to pursue a 
urposeful and well organized 
course of study that will combine 
the specialized work in music or 
in art with a full scholastic course 


of study. 


jn m 


in n 


The students are given three peti- , 


ods daily in music or in art. The 
music students are given a four 
years sequence in Theory and Com- 
position, Chorus assignment, and 
either Instrumental Practice or 
Voice Training. All music students 
pursue the same course in Theory 
and Composition and. in Chorus 
Singing. Students registering for 
Instrumental Practice are given Or- 
chestral and Ensemble Practice as 
a regular course; vocal students be- 
‘ome members of Choral Ensemble 
‘5 a regular course. Both the course 


| 4 Orchestral and Ensemble Prac- 


ae the course in Choral En- 

* a as Closely articulated with 

as m. of Theory, Musical His- 
; Music Appreciation. 

~a e, students are given a 

r. a in Studio Practice 
is s. During the first two 
Students pursue the same 


Years 
a 
to 
8am, devoted largely to the 






Cad] 


~ ere 
denis are second year the stu- 

: permitted, if they have 
given demonstrated evidence of re- 
quisite talent, to specialize in Dec- 
Orative Arts or Industrial Arts and 
Crafts, or Fine Arts. 

The work, therefore, in the last 
two years is devoted intensively to 
the development of individual ca- 
pacity and to more independent 
creative work. At no time, how- 
ever, is the student in this academic 
high school, given what may be 
called vocational arts and crafts. 
Even those who elect industrial 
arts, do so for the cultural rather 
than the more limited vocational 


value of the subject. 
AGRICULTURE AT NEWTOWN 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Newtown High is a comprehen- 





sive high school of the New York 


City School System. Although, 
with its enrollment of 8,500 pupils, 


‘it is a very large secondary school, 


size alone is not its characteristic 
feature; for its complexity makes 
it unique among our educational 
institutions. Its course of study 
prescribes nine tracks — General, 
Commercial, Merchandising, Music, 
Fine Arts, Home Economics, Tech- 
nical Arts, Industrial Arts, and 
Agriculture. l 

The Agricultural Course was es- 
tablished in 1917 with an original 
enrollment of seven students. lIt 
has now expanded to an enrollment 
of 265 pupils. Undoubtedly the 
high focus placed upon agriculture 
by the war and the fact that the 
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School is situated is probably the years of his studies he the la T, polytechnical school where an at- 
last agricultural frontier of our his summers in the pr Ust Spend f rempt js made to teach many indus. 
city, conspired. with educational actual and Scientific yi st fies. | 
values as causes for the founding under the authority o E pr The special curricula offered are: 
and development of plans for private farms. To : Ren: A, Marketing of Textiles, with BROOKLYN TE 
teaching farm practice and theory. four-year diploma, th S full electives 1n HIGH SCHOO, NICAL 


The Agricultural School is situated 
upon a fifty-acre plot. There are 
two school buildings for classroom 
exercises and various structures: 
barn, poultry house, storage houses, 
green houses and machine shop 
where real farm practice is carried 
on. Minor repairs and mainte- 
nance are student and faculty 
chores. Many constructive enter- 
prises have been brought to realiza- 
tion by the students. The material 
equipment is not behind that of 
the average farm. Among the ma- 
chines are a two-ton truck, cater- 
pillar tractor, manure spreader, po- 
tato digger, sprayers, and various 
types of harrow. Special work is 
done in poultry with a chicken 
population at the present time of 
600. Two horses are guided by 
the students in working upon the 
farm. Pupils raise all types of 
small garden garden truck and do 
considerable work in floriculture. 
Practical farm pursuits, scientific 
principles of agriculture and didac- 
tic subject matter constitute the 
central divisions of the course. The 
school has modified the content of 
many of the academic subjects, 
English, mathematics and biology 
to meet special needs. The farm 
student must work hard. His Ís 
an eleven-months’ course with but 


e 
pass a very difficul Student Muy 


amination in Compr 
culture and must 
requirements in oth 
jects. 
THE STRAUBENMULLER 
TEXTILE HIGH SCHOOL : 
The Straubenmüller Textile Hig, 
School has been in existence for 
nearly twenty years. There is prob- 
ably not a single textile firm in 
the city that does not employ stu- 
dents of the school in responsible ' 
positions in, every branch. The 
school has contributed—in no small 
measure—to the development of - 


SF academic sub. 


the wealth of the textile industry 


in New York City. a 
The Straubenmiiller Textile High | 
School represents the monotechnical 
type of technical school—wheré 
branches of the clothin Bic 
industry are taught: the es 
distribution, design, 
tenance, manufacturing. produc 
technical school only a 
tive phase is a? e gerl 
industries are [U6 "4 desig” of 
fields of distribution 4 e not con 
the various ae schoo! 
sidered. A monote the Serb 
as represent a h schon mos 
mil v Tex ization. val than 
age articula! 


is 
effective in 13 


St 
t Regents Ey. | 
chensive Aaa 
Meet also State § 


g and textile 


Since fr 





(1) textile accountancy 
(2) secretarial practice 
(3) buying and selling 
of textiles — display 
work 
Draping Costume Design— 
For students who wish to 
become stylists, costume de- 


_ signers, or manufacturers of 


clothing. 


._ General Textile Course — 


For students who want a 
variety of textile work com- 
bined with academic work 
—tegardless of any definite 
occupation. 


- Applied Textile Science— 


This course aims to prepare 
students to become labora- 
tory assistants, chemists or 
testers of different types of 


' fabrics in chemical, dyestuff, 


and biological laboratories, 


` Applied Textile Design — 


1 
ie course prepares stu- 
n 
š S to become designers 
Printed Or woven fabrics. 


ho 
Ices are Offered in COs- 


tu . 

in illustration, hand dec- 
ed fabrics, interior d 

Oration i 


» an advertising art. 
SOPerative Course — 
O 
Materia bi to 80% of 
consists of 
>a i 
COOperatiye course 


Mc tr of the p 
ua 

wes the Brooklyn Technica] 
- igh bears testimony to the need 

> a 
l r a preliminary type of technical 
raining to equip graduates to fill 
the 100,000 Positions available in 
New York City to persons with a 
technical training of less than col- 
lege grade. 

Six well- rounded “terminal 
courses” are offered as a direct 
preparation for employment, in ad- 
dition to a preparatory course for 
technical colleges. It is noteworthy 
that eighty percent of the graduates 
enter higher institutions. The ter- 
minal courses are: architecture and 
building, art, chemical, electrical, 
mechanical, and structural. They 
are all sufficiently broad to avoid a 
narrow field of specialization, and 
yet closely enough integrated and 
thorough enough tq provide defi- 
nite technical knowledge and skill. 

Among the types of establish- 
ments in which positions are held 
by graduates of these courses are: 

1. Control, research, and testing 

laboratories. 

2. Plants manufacturing ink, paint 
and varnish, soap, perfume, dyes, 
foodstuffs, drugs, and toilet arti- 
cles. 

Metallurgical factories. 
Engineering and construction com- 
panies, 

Public service corporations. 


Airplane and radio factories, and 
design shops, 


lacement 


pe 


nA 
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The graduates hold posts rang- 
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ing from that of messenger, for the 
beginner awaiting a technical as- 
signment, to that of fully accredited 
engineers, who have secured their 
. degrees through evening college 
study. 


STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL 

The science course in the Stuy- 
vesant High School attempts to 
produce in all of the students a 
favorable mind-set toward the activ- 
ities of science and invention; in 
many, an understanding of the 
findings of science; and in a few, 
the genius to develop still further 
the contributions which scientific 
discovery and mechanical invention 
can make for our common good. 

The basic course is essentially an 
academic course which includes 
three years of fundamental science 
study in biology, chemistry and 
physics and a minimum of two 
years of mathematics. Added to a 
normal academic course in the first 
two years are exploratory courses 
in metal and wood shops and in 
mechanical drawing. A generous 
provision of special science labora- 
tories and of shops makes possible 


THE WILLINGNESS TO CHANGE 


Nothing was more fixed and im- 
mutable than the curricula of the 
old academies, of which the high 
schools are lineal descendants. 
Nothing is more flexible than the 
curricula of our present high 
schools, where the criteria of social 
and individual usefulness, rather 
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Shop Practice. 
14. Pattern Making. 


HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
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Unique among the high schools — 
of the city is this school of com 
merce in its more technical and ap- 


plied aspects. In addition to the 


usual commercial subjects, advanced 


courses are offered in: salesman 
ship, advertising, speed reporting 
office management an 
commerce. It is not strange 
graduates of this 


to positions of em Sea 
ous business and financi 


ments. 
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feld af subject matter instruction, 
standing subject committees are 
constantly alert to each constructive 
nend within the field of their spe- 
calties. The changes within syllabi 
which they recommend are invari- 
ably given serious consideration by 
the Board of Superintendents, and 
generally put into prompt opera- 
ton. Textbook lists are broad and 
inclusive, rather than narrow and 
prescriptive, and offer: individual 
schools a tremendous degree of 
discretion in making choices suited 
to particular needs. 

In some subject matter fields, 
notably English and Speech, the 
range of permitted variation is so 
wide that two schools may offer the 
same grades of work to the same 
types of pupils without overlapping 
to the extent of a single common 
textbook title. It is this quality of 


in the several 
o each its valued 
quality of individuality, and offers 


local autonomy 
Schools that gives t 


thy or gente i coe 
visory staff, ‘caching, and super- 
The High School Division has 
Sponsored a long series of studies 
and experiments, which have been 
tried out in a limited number of 
schools, and adopted, modified, or 
discarded in accordance with the 
findings. Among these may be 
mentioned the experiment with 
remedial reading instruction for all 
first term pupils, and the curriculum 
for the non-academically minded 
which will be applied in three 
schools in the fall of 1938. No 
greater promise of the capacity of 
an organization to minister to 
growth can be found than the 
power to grow on its own account. 


NO LONGER EXTRA-CURRICULAR 


The annual Report of Superin- 
tendent of Schools Harold G. 
Campbell for 1936-7 significantly 
opens with a chapter titled “Noth- 
ing is Extra-curricular”. In this 
ee phrase is summarized a 
tn truism of modern cur- 
a theory and Practice, that the 
a hs of student activity, which 
side home treated as incidental 
usta, are of such paramount 
Corpor nce that they demand in- 
ae ation in the official curricu- 
DA o quote the report (pp. 
e line of demarcation be- 


twee 
n curr; 
lat „n. | ticular and ee 

t activitie extra-curricu- 





S is gradually becoming 


much fainter, and, in some in- 
stances, is disappearing. At the 
present writing, for example, extra- 
curricular activities need not neces- 
satily be conducted after school 
hours, nor are they always in 
charge of teachers who volunteer 
their services, nor may students in 
every instance be permitted free 
and untrammeled selection, guided 
only by their whims and interests.” 

The range of activities included 


in the average high school presents — 


a picture of impressive variety and 
complexity. Every interest, from 
the purely recreational hobbies to 
the scholarly and aesthetic special- 
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ties, is represented. In a very large 
measure, the so-called extra-curricu- 
lar sphere is more responsive to 
the effect of outside influences than 
the established course of study. 
Witness the rapidity with which 
such organizations as aviation and 
radio clubs have sprung up. 

The major inclusive fields within 
which student activities are formed 
are: 


1. School government and adminis- 
tration. 
Ze oeiee, 


‘referred to “AIl the Children» 


Tutorial squads, 
Munie, art, and drama 
oetry writi i 
ing y iting and 
Publications. 
Athletics and games 
Miscellaneous clubs 
without subject 


ONA wary 


ú f 
applica and 
The recital of all | 
within any one high 
more than strain the 
this booklet, Intereste 


the activities 
schoo] would 
limitations of 


? Dr, 


Campbell's report for the Past aca 


demic year. 


INTEGRATION AND ARTICULATION 


- Education has often been likened 
to a ladder. One difficulty for 
those engaged in the arduous climb 
has been that some of the rungs 
have not matched others—that lit- 
tle or no attempt was made to 
bridge the gaps between the main 
sections up which the climb pro- 
gressed. The mortality in high 
schools because of the suddenness 
of the transition from the element- 
ary school, the difficulties encoun- 
tered by college freshmen after the 
removal of the maternal safeguards 
of the high school—these were 
well known and apparently inevita- 
ble phenomena. 

The newer trend is to abandon 
conceptions of purely sectionalized 
responsibility within the school sys- 
tem, and to adopt the attitude of 
continuous responsibility for the 
child’s welfare, no matter what the 
stage of his schooling. A commit- 
tee of supervisors has issued a re- 
port on Articulation and Integra- 
tion, which, despite the fact that 
the details of its operation are yet 
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H be worked out, stated the fin 
amental truth that the secondary 
school must accept the task of edu. 
cating all the children of high 
school age. 
The future implications of such 
a sweeping proposal must include: 
1. The ‘acceptance of individual, 
rather than grade standards of 
achievement. 
2. The reaching down of the senior 
high schools into the elementary 
school range for subject ms 
suitable to a large body of i 2h 
but academically weak pups. 


3. The increase of guidanct am 
ties to a point. where cach P i 
may receive careful au ; a 
the nature of his problem 
rogress. a 

4. The free modification a ia 
isting systems of cours 
tion and certification n mt 

A narrow parochia is 


un 

f í the so 
ters educational is not ! owevel 
approach to a PFOPl™ p oat 
revolutionary. 


ts 
Through p the 
rent experime 
High pue, 


all ex 
crip 


[Cy; 
nts and a ding 
ivision P , ayes 
Div i techniq ; 
data a ve in yn 


o t 
lemenung rt. 
nortions of th nee” 


PROFESSIONALLY CONSCIOUS TẸ 


No school system can rise above 
1 of the rank and file of 
its teaching body in terms of cul- 
ural and ethical standards, and 
rofessional idealism. The high 
school teachers of New York City 
justly regard themselves as mem- 
bers of a worthy profession, and 
are so regarded by their supervisors. 
The right of free discussion of 
school and civic problems, and the 


the leve 


privilege of joining any suitable | 


organizations are theirs without any 
question. | 
The organizations to which mem- 
bers of high school faculties belong 
are of various types. So far as mem- 
bership in national associations is 
concerned, the New. York teacher 
plays his full part. The very meet- 
ing of the National Education As- 
sociation, which is the occasion for 
the issuance of this booklet, is an 
indication of that. Within the 
New York school system, numer- 
ous Organizations have developed 
to permit the joining of forces on 
the part of teachers with common 
hae Some of these bodies are 
usive, as the High School 
e Association. Some are 
sii on particular ranks within 
e ay, as the First Assistants’ 
cation and the High School 
"NCipals Associat: 
gto ciation. Some are 
to PS which have been founded 
j further the ‘ 
interests of 4 general professional 
e teaching body. A 
8¢ number are subject asso- 
> Which find a strong unify- 


“ty lar 
“ations 








thapa 
TAg 
Sane ae 


L P 
“ 


ACHERS 


ing bond in the scholarship and 


pedagogy of their respective fields. 
Finally may be mentioned the ex- 
perimental society which, in its va- 
tOUS sections, carries on investiga- 
tions for the improvement of teach- 
ing and learning in the schools. 
The large and active memberships 
of these numerous groups are evi- 
dence of the truly professional atti- 
tude of the teaching body. 


The relation of most of these 
bodies to the divisional adminis- 
tration has been close and friendly. 
Committees of members have been 
called into consultation on matters 
affecting the particular sphere of 
their interest as a matter of regular 
procedure. In many cases, com- 
plicated studies have been under- 
taken by an association at the invi- 
tation of the Board of Superin- 
tendents, and the findings utilized 
for the welfare of the system. As 
an instance might be cited the 
study of the needs of the academi- 
cally underprivileged, now being 
made by the First Assistants’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Some of the organizations issue 
their own bulletins or yearbooks. 
As a general forum and outlet for 
the professional contributions of 
the high school teachers, the divi- 
sion sponsors and finances HIGH 
Points, a monthly bulletin edited 
by Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director 


of Foreign Languages. In this 
publication, of which some 18,000 
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copies are distributed to the teach- 


ers each month, are brought to- ° 


gether accounts of experiments and 
studies made in the various schools 
of the city, as well as articles and 
reviews of a more general nature. 
Its professional status, and its 
standing among similar educational 
journals of the nation, are attested 


to by the fact that it i 
the “Education Index” *PPears in 
greater part of the contrib 7 at the 
cepted have come itom: tions 2 
teachers, who reveal þ classtoon 
less and keen analyses s at Car. 
the degree to which the tion 
encouraged to grow into es 
of an honored Profession bens ; 


1G 


WHITHER OUR HIGH SCHOOLs? : 


The prophetic role is ever an 
ungrateful and hazardous one. To 
predict what the high school of 
even the near future will be like 
is to risk being refuted by the 
fact. Nevertheless, certain well de- 
fined trends are evident upon which 
reasonable conjectures may be 
based. 

In the first place, the high 
schools will have in their care a far 
larger proportion of the school- 
going population than has formerly 
been the case. Whatever the com- 
plex factors behind this trend, 
statistical studies reveal that the 
tendency toward marked increases 
in elementary school registers came 
to an end in 1925, and that since 
1932 there has been an appreciable 
net decrease. Hence the high 
school’s problems, from the quan- 
titative angle, bid fair to grow 
rather than diminish. 

Moreover, the high schools will 
undoubtedly shift farther away 
from the college preparatory pat- 
tern, which for so many years was 
regarded as the norm. The tradi- 
tional requirements of unchanging 
higher institutions will no longer 
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dominate the curriculum offen $ 
the great mass of pupils a to 
not enter college. To do Me h 
leges justice, they, in turn nee 
begun to amend and relax = 
à + relax their 
timeworn requirements, | 

Another necessity of the future 
will be the adaptation of the high 
school to handle a greater range 
of mental ability than has previous 
ly fallen to its care. The sane 
solution of the retardation problem — 
will undoubtedly eliminate the — 
wasteful and tragic practice of i 
wholesale “leaving back”. Thes 
pupils, who are unable to cope with 
the conventional set-up of subjects, 
must be served by the develop oN 
of courses that will bring a 
mj d useful fru! 
capacities to full an 
tion. 

Finally, it is ane 
the present eed i ie 
matter will be alte ad liane’ 
tion, and by the 4 | our Spee" 

To these, a arend 


t improbable hat 


of su?) 


democracy ° 


schoo! will play ” 


fo 
o 
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THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL EXHIBIT 
at the 
EDUCATION EXHIBIT 
of the BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of the CITY OF NEW YORK 


The senior high schools are meeting the needs of their diversified 
ppulations in two ways. We have cosmopolitan, comprehensive high 
schools that offer within one building a number of curricula, designed to 
are for the different interests as well as the abilities of their respective 


gudent bodies. On the other hand, we have the special high schools 


thar provide for the pupils with special talents, abilities or interests. Our 
exhibit is planned to illustrate the work of the cosmopolitan and of the 
special high schools. A very brief description of the different exhibits 
follows. More detailed ones are available in the respective booths. 


ART WEAVING Booths 1, 16 
Miss FRIEDA KEAN, Assistant Director, in charge 


This exhibit gives a graphic picture of the various types of handicraft 
weaving, both in finished form and in the process of production. In- 
cluded are: 

1. Tapestries: needle point, Ambusson, Gobelin, Hungarian and long stitch. 
Especially striking is a needlepoint of Washington crossing the Delaware, 
a Gobelin of Washington .and Lafayette, and several reproductions of 
Millet paintings. 

2, Rug-making: all oriental varieties. 


3. Lace-making: knitted, crocheted, Armenian, needlepoint, Renaissance, 
Hardanger. 


4. Colonial fabrics. 


Me ty, BROOKLYN, TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL Booth 35 
“J. M. Gray, Chairman of Technical Drafting and Design, in charge 


en I of the courses in this school are of an advanced and ea ap 
Clu mii iiin Some of them are illustrated in the exhibit : i ko 
imaja a in metallography, technical chemistry, applied and a 
mathem Ae ee of materials, structural and machine ngs : pple 
8taphi atics and mechanics. A feature of the display is the photo 

“ camera used to show faults and flaws in metals. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUC _ : } 
Mr. NATHANIEL ALTHOLTZ, 2 aa of piain Edu i ai <3 {POREICN LANGUAGES 
Cation, in charos é : MR LAWRENCE WILKINS, Director of Foreign La 

he i | "guage 


Ss in Which the f 


of 
Es 
~’ 


Booths 4, 5 


The displays indicate some of the progressive activiti 5, in charge 
il i i 
pupils are engaged seven foreign languages are studied in our hi A 
8n schools. The exhibit 


ents two aspects of the work: (1) Still exhibits of pup 


The charts, projects, publications, and i gs 
is brought a pad ar real business eee how the studen f 3 s, maps, scrap books, copies of foreign Ja W aroki 
_ =. , P S, and how h ua posters, ; 8 Nguage papers, written work 
exercise intelligence, judgement, resourcefulness and self reli z hasty f of pupils, relief maps, models of parts of foreign houses: (2) P 
solution. The photographic exhibits show our pupils į ance i their of pupil activities. Groups of pupils will sing in the ha. eta 
th j f licati In action nona studying; will dance the dances ch teas hee 
suggest the variety of applications that transform the cl and f they are stucy atacteristic of the foreign 


 Janguage groups; play the characteristic musical . instruments; act as 


interpreters of the foreign languages that they study, 


i A : g 4aSstoom ine 
workroom teeming with business life. a nto 4 
i Ree 


om 
F3 


Ne 





» e f 
~~ ty 
Pana 
ie 


ENGLISH Booth 
Mrs. Mary HEROLD EASTERBROOK, Chairman in Walton High School, Booth 27 
in charge i . GUIDANCE, EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 


The English exhibit aims to reveal through photographs of English Mr. CHARLES M. SMITH, Director, in charge 


activities that English is an experience; through student publications that 
English provides an- audience for talented students; through a series of P O 7 Cm os Boas 2 ; ; w 
unit lesson plans that English develops students along the lines of their which exists in the individual interview, a personal and often an intimate 


interests and abilities, and that it correlates its work with that of other J affair. It does, however, give materials and suggestions for carrying out 
= — ‘uch a program. Examples are shown of the tools and methods used 


subjects. In short, English serves all students and a | ran = Į ‘providing guidance and placement service. Cooperative education is 
_ f Shown as administered in three city high schools. The earnings of co- 
operative students totaled, from July 1937 to date, $152,439.78. 


The exhibit cannot demonstrate the heart of the guidance program, 





-N 
d 


ji 
FINE ARTS Booths 7, 8, 22 23,2 


° . } e 
MR. FOREST GRANT, Director of Fine Arts, in charg 


ds and ; 
Many courses have been organized in Fine Arts to meet = E bY i a HAAREN HIGH SCHOOL Booth 28 
ion fo 
interests of boys and girls, and to provide a ae t f Mr. Pup J. Pincus, Annex Head, in charge 

i ini i ols. ifferen Thi 

are to have special ne onions a w art representing the at Az school has developed several special courses to meet the needs of 

The fine arts exhibit shows examp & ercial design * i ae population. The exhibit illustrates activities included in these 
s 


. e : í comm d s k 
kinds of courses in drawing, design, color, ig They are shown in four groups. 


j a . i in: d 
art in dress, crafts and appreciation. — 1. engaged gd Group 7. a: 7 , nahi 
An aliborate program of activities will show pupils 4 oste!’ | °P 1: Air conditioning; automobile mechanics; electric wiring. 


í ¢ g 
ck prints, E omte fo Gioup 2: Art weavs 
n ‘ hs wood-blo . rO . * Art weaving; ceramics. 
linoleum prints, pottery, photographs, skerching “e 
murals; painting in oils and water colors, 
’ 


á fc G 
etching; d com p OUP 3: Art metal work. 
stage se S an Group 4: Aviation h . 
I e designing costumes, mechanics. 
and finger painting; 
products. 
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HIGH SCHOOL: OF COMMERCE 


Boop | a 
Mr. I. W. COHEN, in ch th 14 4 
“er MATHEMATICS Booth 13 
This school is the only one that specializes in commercial e J f MR. JOSEPH M. ORLEANS, Chairman in na oot 
Among its unique features are; the course in foreign tra ae he i High School, in charge ge Washington 


in speed reporting; the integrated business classroom. e cl 


museum. The exhibit will illustrate these featu © Commer, e exhibit of mathematical activity ranges f ; 
res. e Th 8¢s Irom the purely academic 


to the most technical. It is shown in four categories, 


: 1, Mathematics as it contributes to different sciences 
| >, Mathematics in relation to art. 


HEALTH EDUCATION : To aa het she ats GE 
| i its ke. 
Miss LORETTA RYAN, Asst. Director of Health Education fags 26 4. Mathematics for i aka e 3 | 
. ene ai. arpe Included are instruments which mechanically minded pupils have made 

: Ap i wide range of activities for normal and atypia f as well as architects’ diagrams and engineers’ charts prepared from the 
stuc ents are shown. The graphs, charts and record forms are used t students’ own field notes and measurements. 
facilitate the administration of the many phases of the program, Proj Om | | | y 
in miniature, showing recreational activities, the teaching of hy iene il | 


safety procedures complete the display. 


MUSIC AND ART HIGH SCHOOL Booth 25 


Mrs. RuTH CALDER, in charge. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL OFFICE Booth 17 
e ; ; f ae Paintings, sculptured forms, crafts, pottery and metal work, made by 
Visitors who are interested to get information about the Senior High Reichs of therthied. scoand and Gk yens shaw one aspectsof the work 
Schools of New York City will be welcome in the office. | E ofthis school. 


The advance in design and size of our school buildings will be strikingly 
shown here by large photomurals. ; 

A unique contribution of the High School Division to ne 
progress is the publication “High Points,” written and pr bf 
senior high school teachers and published by the division. ie A. 
the professional-mindedness of our staff. Copies are ava 


office to interested visitors. 


Activity in music is represented by manuscripts of original compositions 
onal by students, samples of manuscript writing, programs of concerts and 
oun student recitals. Orchestras and choral and instrumental groups from this 
School will give many performances in many centers during this week. 





NEWTOWN HIGH SCHOOL Booth 15 
Booth 17 JOHN M. BAKER, JR, Administrative Assistant, in charge. 
Sit i ue tn. ae 
HOMEMAKING ie oa in what is probably the last agricultural frontier in this city, 
Director, in charge 1 uni ae ae tchensive high school includes an agricultural course that ts 
piis paaa RAE pomemaking Ke } a a Cur senior high schools. The exhibit features certain agricul- 
. 5 ‘ , $ Ocesses— | wos SÄ i denin landscaping. 
: i nd in teaching ™ ded ® ly gaat poultry raising, dairying, market gardening, 
Modern appliances used 15 = eee nt Activities am Wor “dition the Mechanic Arts department will exhibit specimens of the 
be shown in the exhibit of this department. in that course. 


new syllabus will be illustrated. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY SALON ey 
MR. JERRY A. SCHUR, Stuyvesant High School, in ch Booth 

The high degree of competence developed by pupils in RR A 
activities is well illustrated in the Photography Salon. TË aCUtricula. 
have been hung have been selected from a far larger riumbe® Prints ve 
pictures. Equally interesting exhibits could be arranged fo of excelle f 
curricular activities and hobbies. This one is othe ta 
kind of work that is done. the 


> 
3 


A 
iy | 


Presented as typical of 

















oe 
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SCIENCE Booths 6, g l Bie 
Mr. Pau B. MANN, Chairman in Evander Childs High Sep, a) 
in charge. ol, ; 

Pupils’ projects are featured in the Science exhibit. Many of R 
that are shown and demonstrated have won first prize awards at i 
Junior Science Fair. They are all characterized by the ingenuity sll 
scientific knowledge and inventiveness of the boys and girls that planned 
and made them. The exhibits are grouped under the special sciences, 
Only a few are here selected at random ta indicate the variety and inge 
\ reli 


nuity of the projects. 


dia 
1. General Science: working model of an “iron lung”; an erupting volcano. — 
2. Physiography: A relief map of Staten Island; a seismograph. | ae 
3. Biology: Effect of certain light rays on plant growth; embryology of the — 
chick. E 
4. Chemistry: A working model of an electric resistance furnace; automatic 
electroplating apparatus. i ack na 
5. Physics: Photoelectric cell; an automatic elevator; a Wilson Cloud Ue 
Chamber. 


An added feature is a display of 40 student 
25 different high schools. These are written, il 
lished by pupils and they are of considerable merit. 


ons from 


science publics a 


lustrated, edited 





—— 


} ooth 2l 
SCIENCE WORK SHOP y a ; 
Mr. PauL B. MANN, Chairman in Evander 
High School, in charge. jemonstsste 
At the 1939 New York World’s Fair there ee? vical junior a 
a workshop to be constructed for that 2 of duct i oa 
activities, ‘This will be a joint project of OF °C. schools Wt 
the American Institute. Pupils of the as ot af 
under the direction of selected teach 


is shown. 


a a- 
a 55 


eR SRS Teh 


ers. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
MR. DANIEL TENROSEN, Chairma 


High School, in ¢ 


Booths 11, 12 


n in Thomas Jefferson 


harge, 
The hope of people throughout the worl 
f an exhibit in this secti i 
the theme O l on. It 1S develo ed b 
toons gna.ingdels: tade hy p g ils, and courses of ah and : flabi ma 
py teachers. Some of these will be available for distribution y e 
Another part of the exhibit includes the following: ; 


d, “Education for Peace,” is 


1. Community Civics. 

>. American Economic Life. 

3, American Life, Political, Cultural and Social. 

4, Ancient, Medieval and Modern Life in Europe, Asia and Aiea. 


The ideas are developed by charts, murals, motion pictures and a sym- 
osium of students. The films were made as part of a city-wide project 
in which children get first hand information and impressions of the city 
by conducted tours on municipal-owned ferry boats. 


SPEECH EDUCATION Booth 34 
FRANCIS GRIFFITHS, James Madison High School, in charge. 


The materials on display comprise charts, diagrams, slogans, posters, 


marionettes, scrapbooks, note books, model stage sets, costume designs 
and classroom publications. 

As a feature of the exhibit, free speech recordings and speech diag- 
noses will be provided. At request, teachers appointed to supervise the 
exhibits will diagnose the speakers’ speech patterns, pointing out merits 
and suggesting corrective procedures. Special lists have been prepared 
So that visitors may carry away tangible pictures of their speech habits 
in addition to the free phonograph record. 


Booths 30, 31, 32 
STRAUBENMULLER TEXTILE HIGH SCHOOL 


Thi Mr. E. J. Conway, in charge. 
to a school will show in its exhibit how boys and girls are prepared 
into a the educational needs of one industry. The booth 1s divided 
Mate “ve areas and shows the production of a garment from the raw 
"al to the finished product. The following processes will be shown: 


: opining and weaving. 

. ee and mechanical, maintenance. 
ng and dyeing. 

Fabric and costume design. 

taping and pattern making. 


YR wn = 
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STUYVESANT HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. FRANK PANUSKA, Administrative Assistant, in ch 

Special projects done by boys in physics, chemistry ang g 
the core of the exhibit of this science high school. The cha 
the basic curriculum has the electives and optional courses r 
photographs illustrating classroom activities in the particula 
toward the field of interest chosen by the pupil. Some of 
or drawings done in these selected courses are displayed į 
the course chart. 


Booth i 
‘oe, 

biolo in 
rt illustrati, 
e Fesente d 3 
r class lea din, 
the shopu 
n Proximity t 


TEXTILE ARTS Booth n 
oth i) 


Mrs. Mary E. MAGRANE, Director of Sewing, in charge 

The exhibit illustrates our new course of study stressing the unisel 
rather than the regulation type of work. The eight units of work E 
used as a background design. Pattern making, draping, costume design, 
dress design, the budget, hats, equipment, tools, reference books, a 
books and magazines are exhibited in the Textile Arts Booth. 


DRESS PARADE 


Exhibits of necessity tend to display the spectacula 
attractive. In a very real sense, a school system cannot b K 
To get a vital picture of a school, one must visit a school me b. 
that, live with a school. Its fundamental and lasting ce ee 
imparting basic skills, in developing desirable appreciations 4° = 
in creating sound character, cannot be exposed for camer ae ads 
For these, our most eloquent exhibit is the s 0 
young men and young women whom we 
citizens of the city. 


ee ` 
t 
. 
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r and the visual) 


pection 


hundred 
have graduate 
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TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP: Hic 
JOURNALISM# SCHOOL 


Only a few years ago, the course 
hat is known today as “high 
schoo! journalism was looked 
„pon with a suspicious eye by 
many reputable teachers as noth- 
ing more than a Passing, expem 
ment, an educational frill. Today, 
there is no doubt but that the sub- 
ject is here to stay. It is a part of 
the curriculum of most of the high 
schools of this city and elsewhere, 
and it received the final stamp of 
respectability when the Board of 
Regents of this state saw fit to 
recognize its existence by including 
a question on journalism on the 
Regents Examination last year. 
That being so, it is high time, I 
believe, for the men and women 
who have pioneered in the teach- 
ing of this course, to stop and 
consider its real scope and its vast 
possibilities, 

A major impediment to the 
tapid development of high school 
‘ety as a subject of prime 
ai = in the secondary school 
ieie m is that many of the 
of the k the field take the title 
ily and Caan altogether too liter- 
in the ‘tes Seriously. Journalism 
Patadoxier: schools should not, 

though it may sound, 
ae 


*An 
convention s delivered at the annual 
ku haga the Columbia Scholastic 


Versity “lation held at Columbia Uni- 





alaa, a eo 
nim Aiat e Higa Seo 

ue should be a course in 
critical thinking—in the field of 
journalism. 

I believe there is no room in 
the high school curriculum for a 
course which is so purely voca- 
tional in nature as one in the tech- 
nique of journalism. Too few of 
our students become journalists in 
real life to warrant the existence 
of such a course in the secondary 
schools. As a matter of fact, there 
is no justification for the existence 
of such a course even on the col- 
lege level, and I agree most heart- 
ily with President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago when he 
says (The New York Times of 
Feb. 17), “The shadiest educa- 
tional ventures under respectable 
auspices are the schools of journal- 
ism. It is like teaching ‘how to 
get married and like it’ and other 
subjects which can not be taught.” 
Schools of journalism are indeed 
of little value for they teach noth- 
ing which is of any real use to a 
newspaperman which he could not 
pick up in a week or two while 
working on a newspaper, OF by 
reading a single good textbook on 
journalism. l 

Nor is such a course justifiable 
in the high schools on the ground 
that it serves as a training camp 
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for aspirants to the sc ioo] news- 
paper. Proportionally too few 
“make” the paper to permit this 
to carry any weight as an argu- 
ment for giving the course. No, 
the only real justification for high 
school journalism—the choice of 
name is an unhappy one—lies in 
the fact that it makes it possible 
for a group of specially selected 
students to spend a semester in the 
stimulating society of one another 
examining critically what nearly 
everybody, unfortunately, accepts 
without question—The American 
Newspaper. 

As a course in critical thinking, 
this subject is, in my opinion, un- 
equalled for possibilities in the 
high school curriculum, for while 
studying, journalism, students can 
be made to think about newspapers 
and their ways. Before they leave 
the course, they should have 
learned, among other things, that 
not everything that appears in 
print is true, merely by virtue of 
having been given that distinction, 
that newspapers publish lies, either 
actually or by innuendo, that news 
stories are nearly always colored by 
the political bias of the particular 
newspaper, that newspapers are 
more interested in boosting circu- 
lation than in anything else, that 
in the newspaper business there 
are sins of omission as well as 
commission, that it is necessary to 
read at least two newspapers with 
different biases in order to get 
even an inkling of the truth, that 
a newspaper is often “liberal” only 
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of a newspaper, if one 
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group of super-skeptics, No 
all. To have learned aj Ot af 
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where clear thinking on the 
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this js 
pared Oneself fo, | 


strument of propaganda is more 


far-reaching than the newspaper in f 
this age of literacy. The power of | 


the press as a molder of public 


opinion and as a controller of 


elections has been demonstrated | 


too often to need proof. It is the 
job of the school to prepare is 
students for intelligent citizenship, 
but just as important is the duly 
of the school to give the potenti 


the next generation 
leaders of ba is "i 


í e a d 

roper training, an Ta 
4 course such as high me ies 
nalism can be of tremen 


portance. 

Since t 
one and there 
scholarship 49° £- early 3 
ments and since © 
it is a prered 
coveted of 
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it offers, 4 
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of the electorate is absolutely essen | 
tial to clean government, No E 


ee 


ratelligent, the most gifted, the 
post promising section of the stu- 
Jent body—in short, that section 
which, all other things being equal, 
i, the most likely to produce the 
jeaders of their generation. 

Please don't misunderstand me. 
| don’t mean that we are to take 
these boys and girls who have 
signed up for a course in journal- 
and fool them by teaching 
them something else. Unquestion- 
ably, they should be taught jour- 
nalism but not necessarily in the 
same purely technical way in which 
they would be taught, say, auto- 
mechanics or dressmaking. 

From talking shop with a num- 
ber of my colleagues who teach 
journalism in the various schools 
throughout this city, I have found 
that unfortunately a great many of 
them do teach it in just that way. 
Pethaps the fault lies partly with 
the authors of the textbooks on 
high school journalism. They all 
treat the subject as a purely tech- 
ee 
hise en) 8 that wi of 
alai wf ue to the great ma- 
ise 3 students of the class, 
for th om will have less use 
tas ae journalism they 

ey waste ies Kos mathematics 
only knows to a the Lord 

isit aji Ae at little use most 
nometry we e algebra and trigo- 
Schoo| and et Over in our 
athematical > days, The only 
take ate th a culations I ever 
tion of the Ose involving the addi- 
Stubs in my check book, 








5 . ah 
rae f See do that any worse 
Wh adn’t studied calculus. 
at I mean is that the stu- 
dents should p mnn 
Wa os aa journalism 
journalism, if E may I prs 
e distinguish it from the auy 
a nine 
of piaia invariably in schools 
i m. In such a course in 
practical journalism they would 
learn about news stories and leads, 
about features and editorials, about 
layout and make-up, about head- 
lines and type size, but it would 
be incidental to teaching them why, 
for instance, one newspaper will 
put a certain story on page one 
and give it a double-column spread 
while in another newspaper the 
same story, cut in half, is buried 
somewhere on page thirty-six. In 
their study of headlines they would 
investigate why some newspapers 
will give a story a five-bank head, 
while others will give the same 
story an insignificant one-bank 
head. While becoming acquainted 
with the various feature writers on 
the metropolitan dailies, they might 
investigate, for instance, the con- 
nection between the views of the 
political commentator and the 
political leanings of the owner of 
the newspaper. While studying edi- 
torials, instead of merely learning 
about the types of editorials, such 
as persuasive, interpretive, etc., it 
might be very enlightening to com- 
pare the editorial bias of the paper 
with the financial interests of the 
men who control it. And so on, 
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throughout the course. 

In other words, while being 
given the journalism they are so 
eager to learn, the hand-picked 
students of the journalism class, 
with plenty of thinking ability, are 
given an opportunity to do plenty 
of thinking. It will be much 
harder to slip over propaganda on 
citizens with such training than on 
the average gullible voter who be- 
lieves what he reads just because 
it is in the newspaper, and who is 
Republican because he happens to 
read a Republican newspaper, or 
an anti-New Dealer because the 
newspaper he has grown accus- 
tomed to reading has become anti- 
New Deal, or a believer in pre- 
paredness and huge expenditures 
for armaments just because the 
newspaper he reads believes (for 
reasons too deep for him to fath- 
om) in preparedness and huge 
expenditures for steel cannons, 
steel battleships, steel tanks, and 
steel helmets. 

If every citizen were taught to 
examine newspapers in the critical 
way in which students in this 
course are, it would be much more 
difficult for an unscrupulous chain 
of newspapers to create a wat 
scare or return to office by a ter- 
rific landslide a mayor who has 
been definitely proved by an in- 
vestigating commission to be thor- 
oughly corrupt. If every student 
in the schools were taught to think 
instead of to accept on faith, the 
strangle-hold of the press would 
be broken in a single generation. 


I would therefore recom 

a course in journalism nd Such 

thinking, or what-yoy l Critica] 

every student in the high > for 
S 


but until such time, a | Ols, 
most intelligent, ibose b the 
the elective course ; O take 


n i i 
should be taught bes the na 
er | 


have indicated. 
Another important aim of 
course in journalism sh ; 
make the students Socially con 
scious, to develop in them an ž 
tive interest in world affairs, The 
daily Newspaper is nothing Jes 
than a history text covering 
twenty-four hour period, and sty. 
dents learn how fascinating is the 
game of watching and interpreting 
world-history in the making. 
It follows that from an interest 
in world news comes a better un- 
derstanding of world problems 
Students learn how closely ou 
lives are interwoven with a wi 
in Spain or a sit-down strike 
France. They become alert, iat 
gent readers who look behind ca 
news for cause as well re Jae 
of it for effect. From this 
grasp of vital issues” nscious 
today develops & So 
ness most necessary 


of the immediate a 
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diate vicinity where he happens to 
be existing, 1S no concern of his. 
cuch mental laziness, such unwise 
selfishness, such short-sighted ego- 
can breed nothing but the 
most undesirable type of citizen— 
the kind who lives and dies in a 
rut, his thinking mechanism rusted 
from disuse. It is my belief that 
if the democracy for which our 
forefathers bled is to survive in 
this country, the schools must make 
ry effort to teach the voters of 


tism, 


eve 





the future how to think for them- 
selves On important issues; it must 
mar them so that they will not 
si Gat kid To aa 
id for them. 
. That is why high school journal- 
ism, the course we who are assem- 
bled here have the privilege of 
teaching, is, or at least, could be, 
one of the most vital in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum today. 
JESSE GRUMETTE. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE CONSUMER 


Throughout the country con- 
sumet organizations, consumer pub- 
lications and individual consumers 
through their parent organizations 
are bringing pressure to bear on 
school authorities to consider the 
introduction of consumer educa- 
tion courses. The implication is 
not so much that the school has 
overlooked so fundamental a phase 
of its work as the training of the 
young man and woman for the 
Practical business of living (our 
me in junior business training 
ome gr of evidence to the con- 
ee that the school has no 
the icone of study for 
8 a buyer 4 a future consumer, 
indet be specific goods in an 
tion that Sm commercial civiliza- 

m In tn outwit him at every 
compla; Is latter respect the 
i Plainants are justified. In Mich- 
84 the high eae 

& school principals 


most recent convention took up 
the problem of consumer educa- 
tion. In the smaller cities the 
authorities have begun to look 
around for courses of study and 
for texts. To be sure, there is con- 
siderable evidence that consumer 
education in one form or another 
is on the horizon. It is not a fad 
or a frill. It is a tremendous 
reality. 

Consumer education, in organ- 
ized or disorganized form, is more 
or less available in almost every 
school. For at least three decades 
we have had courses in domestic 
science. Although the course orig- 
inally confined itself to cooking, 
there is no doubt that it devel- 
oped practical consumers of a 
great many household articles— 
pots and pans as well as food- 
stuffs, Our sewing classes had to 
discuss materials from their very 
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inception. Today the sewing 
courses use textile texts which give 
a very adequate training in textile 
construction, methods of judging 
textiles, methods of caring for tex- 
tiles and textile testing. Such stu- 
dents as have followed the course 
with any degree of success are 
capable of distinguishing accurate- 
ly between silk and rayon, wool 
and wool mixtures, cotton and 
wool, and so on. They have a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of 
workmanship and style. But only 
a small percentage of our young 
folks take sewing. 

Our homemaking courses are 
another source of consumer edu- 
cation. Again, although the stress 
may be on the care and mainte- 
nance of the home and on phases 
of home economics, the training 
of the consumer occupies almost 
half of the time. A knowledge of 
foods, sheets, glassware, china and 
other home needs is essential for 
the homemaker. She must not only 
use these, but she must also buy 
them. The courses where home- 
making becomes synonymous with 
maid-work are few and dwindling. 
In general, we can say that home- 
making and home economics 
courses have a secure foundation 
in consumer education. But not 
all young people take home eco- 
nomics, and not all schools have 
courses in this field. 

Our hygiene and health educa- 
tion courses, our biology, physics 
and chemistry courses are contrib- 
uting their share to consumer edu- 


cation. Most of the 
young people of patent i BC o 
cosmetics and common Cdicings 
pliances that involve che oe ap. 
physical properties and l ang 
istics that make them Atacter, 
amples for classroom study : z$ 
rivable from one course a ets 
in the sciences. Years “te Another 
applications were not oe nal 
popular as they are now. ae S0 
recent texts in the field are i 
trated with oil burners, refri k 
tors and vacuum cleaners as a 
as with electroplating apparatus 
barometers and soap-making m. 
chinery. Science courses are work- 
ing strongly in the direction of 
consumer science education. But 
ultimately this course cannot de- 
vote itself entirely to consumer 
training. There are too many sci- 
entific principles that can never 
mean much in the purchase of 
goods. And they must be taught 
Merchandising courses have, 10 
recent years, included a or 
Textiles and the so-called ai 
textiles as introductory ra sales: 
manship, on the theory Hr of 
manship requires # Fi not JË 
goods. Such courses. despit 
oi despread in our si ae sales 
their merit in 
people. 


such courses in m 
the ultimate Value © pols Yid 
ing. In some © a jpitis! 
ch courses have rowel s 
su ent fot Bouts 
the encourage” pat the 


been negligi?'™ 


(E 





in Textiles and Non-textiles may 
pecome forces in consumer educa- 
tjon is not to be denied. The ob. 
yous difficulty is the stimulation 
of adequate interest in merchan- 
dising among too great a number 
of students. Merchandising activi- 
ties absorb some but not too many 
of our students. The “slant” given 
these courses by a teacher inter- 
ested in merchandising may not be 
best for the consumer. 

The schools give a tremendous 
„mount of consumer information 
in the form of asides by teachers 
in economics, in marketing, in 
advertising, in industrial history, 
in economics, in marketing, in 
the book reports submitted by stu- 
dents of these courses are on the 
very popular works of Kallett, 


Schlink, Chase, and others. Even 


the most conservative volumes of 
professors of marketing contain 
powerfully worded passages, backed 
up with facts, of interest, to say 
the least, to consumers. 

The conclusion that we are 
driven to after a cursory study of 
Consumer education in the schools 
is that we have plenty of it with- 
ret adding another course. And 
aes familiar with the prob- 
ine ee education will 
ie that because there is not 
San ion for consumer educa- 

bp tm failing to achieve any- 
Banizeg ental, Without an or- 

ae ta study with goals 
Strictly eee objectives of a 
With ke h nature, replete 
application, practical 





and broad, 
education. 


At ae 

7 ne Michigan conference a 
' a an lems were discussed that 
ght well be our problems: 


1, í 
barn How is Consumer Education 
& used in curriculum develop- 
ment? p 


2. What ar 
sibilities in is Se a 

3. What are the obstacles to 
appropriate expansion? 

4. What is the relationship of 
this field to the development of 
the field as a whole? 

Any one of these problems is a 
topic for a long series of articles. 
And anything less than a few 
pages will boil down to ex ca- 
thedra remarks of no immediate 
value. But here are the crucial 
questions. They imply that there 
is a conflict on the place of Con- 
sumer Education in the curriculum. 
Shall it stand by itself or shall it 
be integrated with a series of 
courses? The best pedagogical 
opinions will probably veer towards 
the latter view. They imply that 
in our present state of research 
on the matter we are in no posi- 
tion to say that consumer educa- 
tion includes this and excludes 
that. Furthermore, we have no 
rounded and acceptable philosophy 
of consumer education that pos- 
sesses sound practical values for 
material living. They imply that 
there are influences opposed to the 
development of consumer educa- 
tion. Those influences may be 
from within the educational system 


there is no consumer 


fe 
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as well as from without. Within 
the educational system we have a 
collection of viewpoints antago- 
nistic to the inclusion of such a 
course, varying from a stress on 
academic subjects to a resentment 
of the intrusion of new-fangled 
ideas. Without, are a few power- 
ful business interests, probably not 
the majority, opposed to consumer 
education from sheer fear. 

To these problems may be added 
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D o Da nT n 


The twill weave. 
The satin weave. 
The figure weave. 
The pile, double cloth, lappet, gauze and swivel 

Knitting and knit goods (hosiery and underwea i 

The identification of the weaves from samples hi 

Finding the count of cloth by means of the pick glass or thread 


counter. 
Testing the strength of the materials. 





Unit 3—Cotton Goods 


" Of experi. 
the problem of ——. the sub- mental purposes by an ane $ 1, The characteristics, varieties and uses of cotton goods. 
ject. There is considerable dispute teacher who is familiar with phy, | 2 From the seed to the cloth. 


as to whether teachers of science 
or teachers of commercial subjects 
are more suitable. One thing is 
certain—the science teacher with- 
out adequate training in distribu- 
tion is as inadequately prepared as 
the commercial teacher without 
adequate training in the sciences. 
Both types are very common at 
present because collegiate training 
is so strongly compartmentalized. 
In addition, there is the problem 
of materials. Although the ma- 
terials for such a course are not 
costly, they require considerable 
patience to accumulate. Five thou- 
sand samples of textiles can be 


TERM | 


ics, chemistry and biology, ae 


as advertising, retailing and mar. 
keting. Given a basic training in 
the former, the latter may be ac- 
quired by intensive reading. Given 
a basic training in the latter, the 
sciences become a more serious 
problem and probably require much 
course-taking and study. There is 
available a text-book in consumer 
goods and there are many fine ref- 
erence volumes in the average high 
school library. The course below, 
in the form of lesson topics, W% 
devised for a one ye om 
À ° art at New 
is used in the greater P 


town High School. 


Bleaching and dyeing cotton fabrics, The Fade-O-Meter, The Laun- 


der-O-Meter. 


_ Testing for the quality of the dye. 


Printing cottons and other types of surface decorations. 


_ Mercerizing, napping, calendering, sanforizing and the lisle finish. 
. Judging and testing cotton. 

_ Sizing and laboratory tests for sizing. 

_ The identification of cotton fabrics. 

. The identification of cotton fabrics. 

. The identification of cotton fabrics. 

. The laboratory comparisons and tests of commonly used dress fabrics. 
. Judging shirts, sheets, pillow cases, house dresses, and other cotton 


products. 
Unit 4—Linen 


. The characteristics, properties and uses of linen. 

. From the seed to the cloth. 

Laboratory lesson, judging and testing linens. 

. The identifications of linens commonly used. 

- Laboratory lesson—comparison of cotton and linen. 
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- Laboratory lesson—judging linen tablecloths, handkerchiefs, dresses 


and other linen products. 


Unit 1—The Material Foundation 
7. Laces, 


è Goods. 
1. Why it is necessary to be familiar with Cons the nowledee 
2, How Consumer Goods must be studied to ™ 


useful, 


- The identification of commonly used laces. 


Unit 5—W ool 


_ The general methods of judging C 7 7 
r . Unit 2—Fibers, Yarns and g i 3 wit characteristics, properties and uses of wool. 
of the majoF , om the sheep to the cloth. 


‘es and characteristics 
2 Spi Pa and weaving comparison of woolens and worsteds. 
2. Spinning . 


3, The plain weave. 
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. Judging and testing woolen fabrics. 


4 
5. The identification of commonly used wool fabrics 
6. Laboratory lesson—judging, testing and comparing we 
7. Felt—characteristics, properties, methods of jud Sopa Ñ fabrics, 
8. Blankets—characteristics, methods of judging and Eire Care 
9. Rugs—methods of making. . ` 
10. Rugs—identification and methods of judging, 
11. Clothes of wool—methods of judgin ; 
sweaters). HEREA Asus, “oats Skirts and 
Unit 6—Silk 
1. The characteristics, properties, and uses of silk, | 
2. From the cocoon to the cloth. 
3. Weighting—tests for the methods of detecting. 
á. The identification of silk fabrics. 
5. Testing for silk. 
6. Laboratory comparisons of silk, cotton, linen and wool, 
7. Judging dresses, ties, underwear, hosiery and other commonly used 
silk goods. ? 
Unit 7— Man-Made Fibers | 
1. The four methods of making the new fibers. 
Unit 8—The Minor Fibers 
1. Characteristics, properties and identification of ramie, jute and coir. 
2. Characteristics, properties and identification of kapok, hemp, straw, 
pineapple fiber. 
3. Characteristics, properties and identification of llama, cashmere, 
horsehair, metallic fibers. í 1 
4, Characteristics, properties and identification of camelhatr, alpaca, a0 
vicuna. } 7 
5. Asbestos and rock wool from the point of view of insulation. 
Unit 9—The Care of All Types of T extiles 
1. The general care of all textiles. coats, dressés ties, 
2. Care of personal clothing of all types—suits, —— 
sheets, hosiery, and other commonly used a= schold goods 
3, Care of upholstery fabrics, rugs, mattresses and A 
4. Stains and their removal. l p various soaps 
5. Laboratory lesson on the effect of washing W 
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Jaundry concoctions on textile fabrics. 
Unit 10—Fsrs 


An analysis of fur. 


From the animal's back to the finished fur. 








Identification of the weasels—ermine, 
ine and otter. 
Identification of the weasels—skun 
anien OF ibe dogem ae a fisher. 
i ais i , Silver fox. 
| Identification of the dogs—black, cross, white, blue, kit and 
7, Identification of the cats—leopard, ocelot, iiae rir nd gray. 
g, Identification of the water rats—beaver, muskrat, susie 
9, Identification of the land rats—squirrel, marmot, bami. diie 
chilla, rabbit, hare. : 
10. Identification of the hoofed animals—Persian lamb, broadtail, krim- 
mer, goat, kid, galyak. 
11. Identification of the oppossum, seal, mole, monkey, bear, raccoon. 
12, Judging and testing furs. 
13. The care of furs. 
14. Fur imitations. 
15. Buying a raccoon, a mink, a silver fox, lapin and other commonly 
used furs. Laboratory lesson. 


mink, kolinsky, fitch, wolver- 


SECOND TERM 
Unit 11—Leather 
1, The origin, characteristics and uses for leather. 
2. From the animal’s back to the finished leather. 
3. The major tans. 
4. The identification of cowhide, calfskin, goatskin and kidskin. 
5. The identification of sheep, horse, kangaroo, elk and pig. 
6. The identification of alligator, snake, lizard, shark, walrus. 
7. The identification of suede and patent leather. 
8. The structure of the shoe. 
9. The common type of shoes—welt, McKay, turned, Littleway, stitch- 
down and cement. 
10. Buying shoes and caring for them; laboratory lesson. 
ll. Buying gloves. 
12, Buying handbags. 
= Buying luggage. 
Buying leather jackets. 
» Judging leather and imitations; laboratory lesson. 
L Th Unit 12—Wood Products 
` the characteristics and properties of woods. 


iF e characteristics of good furniture. o 4 
` MUtniture styles: Renaissance, Tudor, Jacobean, William and Mary, 
Queen Anne. 


SRS a 
“fniture styles, the Georgians. 
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_ Furniture styles: the French Louis types, Empire Diren.. 

. Furniture styles, the American. Ectoite, 
. Furniture styles, Modern. 

- Identification of the commonly used woods; laborator 


. From tree or rag to paper. 







—4 


co 


Judging commonly used articles—wood-parquet floor 
cles, tool handles. 
Judging the structure of a frame house. 


Unit 13—Paper 


Kinds of paper. . 
Judging stationery, wallpaper, and paper toweling; laboratory lesson 


Unit 14—Rzabber 


The characteristics, properties and manufacture of rubber, 
Judging a tire; care of tires. 

Judging rubber footwear. 

Rubber clothing, its selection and hygiene. 

Rubber goods commonly used in the home; laboratory lesson, 


Se Ger Ge dae 


wo me 


Unit 15—Glass 


wa Pm S N e 


From sand to glass. 

Kinds of glass and the desired features in each. 
The decoration of glass. 

Buying and judging glassware. 

Buying and judging other types of glas 
and commonly used household glass goods. / 


Unit 16—China 


From clay to china or earthware. 
Decorating chinaware. 

Buying and judging chinaware. 

Table setting. 

The care of glassware and chinaware, flower 


hold articles. 


s—window panes, mirrors, 


w BO 


— 


ai se 
pots and similat = 


Unit 17—Metals 


From the earth to the finished steel. . 
From the earth to aluminum, tin, lead, zinc, A - 
Buying, judging and caring for kitchen a : " mbing kit 
Buying, judging and caring for house nee = dwate, * as 
bath room fixtures, electric lighting. as, iO ners, 2° 
Buying, judging and caring for electric me 


and alloys: 


opene! S, 


lea 


mN 


mr wy 


we 


„ „ machines, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners 


Í aen i 
Buying» judging and caring for radios. 


uying judging and caring for automobiles, 
uying, judging and caring for commonly 


used 
toys, egg-beaters. metal gadgets, can 


Unit 18—Gold, Silver and Platinum 
From the earth to the finished metal. 
Workmanship in the precious metals. 
Buying, judging and caring for gold articles. 
Buying, judging and caring for silverware. 


_ Platinum and pewter. 


Unit 19—Stones 


_ The identification of the precious and less precious stones. 
‘The use of costume jewelry. i 


Unit 20—Oils 


= From the earth to the product of the refinery. 

_ Oil and the automobile—a lesson in gasoline and lubrication. 
- Oil and the oil burner—Diesel engine, kerosene lamp. 

. Buying, using and caring for the vegetable and animal oils. 

, Buying, and using the essential oils and perfumes. 


Unit 21—Paints and Varnishes 
What is in paint and what does each do for the surface to be 
painted ? 


. Stains, varnishes, shellacs, enamels, and lacquers—their use. 
. The paint job—figuring, painting and brushes. 


Unit 22—Cosmetics 


- Powders, creams, lotions, nail polishes—their use and abuse. 


pak lipstick, hair preparations, beauty assistants—their use and 
angers, 


Hygiene and cosmetics—the use of toothbrush and soap and water. 
€ restrained use of cosmetics; laboratory lesson. 


Unit 23—Foods 


The requ} 
quirements of = f proteins, fats, Car- 
ohydrates, s of the human body—a study of p 


ood legislation. 


E : i . kJ e 
cach. 4ins—barley, oats, rice, rye, wheat; origin and food values of 


Bre 
ee cereals, flours and baked goods, evaluating each, 
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. Meat in the diet, cuts of meat, food values. 
. Buying and judging meat and poultry; government şt 


Eatin. > 
ASS E- 
‘ + ps 


. Dairy products—their food value and place in the lie es 


5 

6 

7 

8. Buying butter, cheese, milk, cream, ice cream; government , 
9 ta 
0 


. Buying, judging and caring for eggs. Odards 


. Buying, judging and caring for fresh fish; food value of f 
11. Buying, judging and caring for canned fish; governme sh, 
12. Buying, judging and caring for fresh vegetables, 
13. Buying and judging canned fruits and vegetables 
standards. - 
14. Buying and judging fresh fruit and fruit juices. 
15. Buying and judging beverages. 
16. Buying foods wisely and economically. 
. Unit 24—Investments 
Insurance, life and related policies. 
Insurance, fire and similar policies. 
Stocks and bonds, loan societies, interest, dividends. 
Real estate. 


ayy o 


Unit 25—The Budget 


an 
e 


Consumer organization. 
3, The well-rounded material life—what is it? 


ia 


EDWARD REICH. 


Newtown High School. 
MOVE YOUR DEADWOOD! 


Half-hidden by the rows and man's inhumanity. at 
rows of books that adorn the these prematurely age of 
shelves of your school library there mulate, to the be ; 
rests many a sepulchre of literary e acr 
hearts and brains—books whose dents. w die th 


Year after yeu 


rian and th 


ae ut, 
pages no longer see the light of P gi ee pH books i 
i dr ir shouts. ,' ation: 
day. Their covers are ab, their Son their keep by circula i agel 


titles are obscured, their top edges acy is not E 
are grimy with dust, and their efficiency i da T mee 
whole bodies reek of the odor of by the numb. fewness Oe 
the tomb. Daily they witness their ke that remain © s 
brighter offspring's gy wanderings boo = ir proportionate anp 
in and out of the library in the consice a i Pi 
hands of happy students, but they a d 

remain, another monument to © 


10 


nt Standard, 


Vern mens 


How to make a budget—constituents, proportions, savings insurance 
































books that have outlived 
 cefulness. 
helf m ealist, more mindful of 
þudgets and the strict ac- 
that must be made, re- 
ds us “But there is much of 
pin s Us, n 
estimable value in these books 
m speak of, priceless words that 
pns 4 be duplicated, knowledge 
hat is the foundation of today's 
education, ideals that can inspire 
here inspiration 1s needed—no, 
many of these books will be here 
when your ephemeral writings of 
today are vanished.” 
But neither theorist nor realist 
does anything to remedy the situa- 
tion; one looks forward to the 
time when he will have the au- 
thority to “clean out” the library, 
while the other hopes for the day 
when these step-children books will 
come into their own again. In the 
meantime, our school libraries, 
guided either by theory or actual- 
ty, continue to stuff their shelves 
with unused books. Fortunately, 
ae something can be done 
Sp Di it is up to us libra- 
i Hi library-minded teachers 
of his uy ae Coaggous 
veloped igation, the writer has 
wed a plan which has pro- 
„~ (sults when used i 
modifed form Sa Me 
Proved that tone and which has 
“The mething can be done. 
Treasure >, ooctteers” (or “The 
“Sistants » pa or “Research 
in S Suitable) is sonia 
eginni a club composed, 
sae T of upper term- 
faty-minded like 


jmited 


Cts 
i Who 





their dj rector, 


who 
process of os through some 


the habit of pS have acquired 
and rai sing among books 
nu S seeking ever new 

Bgets of knowledge to 
at and new f i wonder 
to thri ashes of inspiration 

rill to. And these stud 
are not as ents 
Scarce as we may think: 
one needs only to ob i ; 
reading period i in pos ail 
ask for vol cee pel oe 0 
bra unteers to do some li- 
ry research, The results will be 
gratifying indeed. Some other 
qualifications that are not so es- 
sential are imagination, skimming 
ability, writing ability, artistic abil- 
ity, and, for the group as a whole, 
as wide a class coverage as pos- 
sible. A small active club of five 
to ten members can be more effec- 
tive, especially in a small library, 
than a large group, whose work 
will probably duplicate and im- 
pede progress. 

The primary aim is to bring to 
the attention of the students and 
the teachers the value and pleasure 
that can be obtained from these 
library books that are seldom used. 
The “Nuggetteers” will be the 
miners of the gold that lies hidden 
underneath the covers of the dusty 
volumes. They will be panners in 
the stream of literature, and when 
they have found a nugget of worth 
they will hold it aloft for all to 
admire—and desire. Three plans 
of attack, not mutually exclusive, 
are possible, the club and the di- 
rector to choose the best fitting one 
or to correlate the three into & unt- 
fied system that will cover the 
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school adequately. 
The interests of the research 
workers is naturally the best basis 
for dividing the work: those whose 
main interest is in Science or Shop 
will concentrate on the Useful Arts 
section of the library; those with 
English as a hobby, the Literature 
section; History addicts, the His- 
tory and Biography sections; and 
so on. Nor should reference books 
be overlooked; each research work- 
er, in addition to his special sec- 
tion, should keep abreast of the 
bibliographies that are supplied by 
encyclopaedias, readers’ guides, and 
other general reference books. A 
group of seven or eight does well 
with this plan. 

The second plan, which is ad- 
visable only for a school with ade- 
quate library facilities (alas, how 
few there are!), schedules the re- 
search according to the subject or 
homeroom classes the club mem- 
bers happen to be in at the time. 
Satisfactorily to cover the school 
this way requires a large group— 
ideally, a research worker for each 
class; but modifications are pos- 
sible if the workers are in the 
more advanced grades of the sub- 
jects or so distributed as to have 
one worker at least from each 
term. The subject division presup- 
poses special interests; the term 
division, general library interest. 

When research workers are few 
in number, the third plan will ac- 
complish the purpose of the group 
effectively, and perhaps more to 
the satisfaction of t 


he librarian . 


who has despaired of 


”» Ce i " 
ures” that have not ttain trea 
m a 


years. To these few th ved fy 


will point out what be libraria i 
Oks h 


' treasures” ate, and the 
marketing” problem ; n 
3 in 
of the designated ai the hand, 
Whichever way you, 
organized, the attack ; 
the same: to find in 
books the nugget of 
that will tie up with a 
terest to the classroom work 
particular classes, deparim of 
teachers, students, and AR oS 
any way whatsoever, the more is 
pealingly the better. Te 
the first problem is one of discov 
ery; the enthusiasm and energy of . 
the research worker is the back- 
bone. The research worker must 
be wide-awake to the trends of the 
various courses that he is interested 
in; he must keep his eyes and ears 
open to the possibilities that lie 
about him; he must be a Keats 
first reading Chapman's Homet. 
The creative minds, those who 
have writing of 
as it probably will work % 
creative sides of 
workers—next dress UP 
terial for @pPc*: 
ment from the atur 
Post, a cartoon oo rd, 2” 
a W e 
a sketch, a 1ByP® sith the m 
all these and POS gp he Pi 
and cal a J nd printe e 
added, paste od dawing ge" 


$ essential] 
information 
nd lend in. 


ta 5 
oon are some m pook Pe 


to e i 


t Stoup T 


leaye the | 


AA ya 


— 


RS ee es ee 


he 


a sea 


artistic ability | 


he “Nuggetteers” are an adver. 
ising agency, pure and simple, 
vith the same problems and the 
solutions, and always two 


me s 
steps ahead of the prospective cus- 
tomers. The actual contact comes 


when the prepared material is 
„fixed to bulletin boards, present- 
ed in memo or letter form to 
teachers and leaders, or made a 
art of oral reports in class- or 
oms—or when the book is 


homero 
into class and 


actually brou ght 
exhibited. 

A few case histories will shed 
further light on the process. Not 
one of the books had been loaned 
for at least two years previous to 
the “build-up” by the “Nugget- 
teers.” 

1. A History class, involved in 
a debate as to the relative difficulty 
of maintaining a family under 
present economic conditions, were 
ready prospects for S. E. Forman’s 

Sidelights on Our Social and Eco- 
nomic History”? (acquired in 1929, 
but not once out of the library!). 
i research assistant referred the 
: ass to the book, and the next day 

fought it to class and read se- 
lected passages. 

2. “A Tall Tale” was written up 
for the school ne descri 
by ihe 13 wspaper, describ- 

ua ig blue ox, “Babe,” of 
at Bunyan fame, “Babe,” the 
yi i lag seven axehandles 
some say. f n the eyes— or, as 

a plu Y» torty-two axehandles and 
ma © Of tobacco f 

nack betw . Just for a 

cen meals he'd eat fifty 
ay, wire and all, and 


ales of 








armed with pi 
usy picking ABA picaroons 
8 the wire out of his 


keep six men 


b 


tee 
th. Why, Once a man and his 


family fell into one of the tracks 
made by “Babe's” hoof and— 
After these and a few other invit- 
ing bits, the article ended abruptly 
and referred the reader to the 
school library and Albert B. Hart's 
In Our Times V,” the call num- 
ber being given. In no time the 
book was drawn from the library 
and continued to be drawn for the 
rest of the term. 


3. A colored illustration from 
the Saturday Evening Post exactly 
fitted one research worker’s idea 
for a poster on the ducking-stool. 
He titled it “Curious Punishments 
of Bygone Days,” which was the 
name of his “problem” book, and 
added a little squib to the effect 
that ‘“Stool-ducking was only one 
of the curious punishments of old 
New England. Here are some 
others that are guaranteed to give 
you thrills and chills: The Bilboes, 
The Stocks, The Pillory, The 
Whipping Post, The Scarlet Let- 
ter, Branding and Maiming—if 
you read Alice Earle’s “Curious 
Punishments of Bygone Days.” As 
usual, the call number was given. 
That book, which had not been 
taken out of the library for at 
least three years (accurate records 
were not available) became one of 
the term’s “best sellers.” 


4, “All language is poetry,” of- 
fered one of the researchers in & 
Poetry class. When asked what he 
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meant, he referred to Greenough 
and Kittredge’s “Words and Their 
Ways in English Speech.” At the 
teacher's request, he read from it 
in class the next day, not neglect- 
ing to mention some of the other 
chapter headings. 

Few as they are, it will be seen 
from these examples what possi- 
bilities there are for an energetic 
group of Nuggetteers to do excep- 
tional service work in the school, 
service to the librarian by getting 
the step-child books into circula- 
tion, service to the teachers by pro- 
viding interesting sidelights and 
pertinent materials for their courses, 
and service to the students by 
opening up the real treasures that 
lie untouched before their very 
eyes. The greatest good, however, 
is to the research worker himself, 
who, thwarted by the authoritarian 
ideal of education, finds the true 
ideal that gives him limitless pleas- 


ure and profit—the 
search, 

A brief outline: 
Plan of Procedure: 
l. According to 
terests. j m 

2. According to subj 
room classes, 
3. Accordin 
informal plan. 
Methods of Appeal: 
1. Posters. 
2. Articles or repul 
a ‘ 
the school alan a 
3. Memos or letters 
to t 
and leaders detailing biblio aie 
Staphies 
or pertinent material, 
4. Exhibiting books in subject 
classes and reading therefrom, 
5. Informal references in class. 
room lessons. 
6. Assembly programs on “For- 
gotten Treasures.” 
JAMES J. ANDERSON. 
Bushwick High School. 


embers’ in 


SHALL WE TEACH TO TEST — or 


TEST TO 


Secondary mathematics is being 
attacked on all sides. Children, an- 
ticipating failure, refuse to accept 
it as part of their programs. Ad- 
ministrators, finding a diminishing 
number of requests for it, and 
concentrating their efforts upon 
courses more easily absorbed, and, 
hence, more popular, devote less 
and less of the school program to 
mathematics. School systems, fol- 
Jowing suit, declare present teach- 
ers of mathematics in excess and 
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Why? What is the cause of th 


cause and t 
ers of mathematics 4f¢ 
their aims 4 
examining thei 
cedures, theif 


TEACH? 


refuse to hire additional 006$ 


S 


scourge? 
In an effort to ‘ 
o remedy !t, 


discove! the 
the teac” 


e 
f teachin & ' d integ” 


struments O 
points of correlation es, D° i 
‘on with othet cou thin ” i 


ideal of te 


& to the librarian’, 





tics itself, and extra-curricular 
me ds of stimulating interest in 
mathematics All these instruments 


i d techniques are being investi- 
a 


‘th an eye to the source 
the trouble. But have we looked 
our tests, those hurdles, the 
of which is the immedi- 
of the failure, and, hence, 
diate cause of the vicious 


to 
jumping 
ate cause 
the imme 
sequence? 

The Tests and Measurements 
Committee of the Association of 
teachers of Mathematics has un- 
dertaken, as its first problem, a 
study of the tests that we use. It 
is hoped that the material and 
philosophies which we shall un- 
earth and bring to light shall bear 
this fruit; namely, that tests in 
mathematics shall become instru- 
ments of teaching and not tools 
of torture. Who knows but that 
such a change in techniques and 
procedures might lead to a lower 
tate of mortality—an end devout- 
ly to be wished. 


HOW DO YOU MAKE 
A TEST? 


You have finished a unit in 
geometry, Book III, for example. 


— 


Ekes a 
mene is the first of a series of ar- 
be be presented by the Tests and 
may ements, Committee, and its title 
e sen considered as a subtitle, for 
| Tee articles of this series shall 
lem, “S vE the phases of the prob- 
aed We Teach to Test, or Test 
acknowled The chairman gratefully 
this article the contributions made to 
ing High a Mrs. Kate Pankin, Flush- 
uyvesant chool, Mr. David Roslow, 
h ni en School, and Mr. Abra- 
ick, Boys High School, mem- 


am 
ber P 
S Of the committee, 





aa omg a it as carefully as 

died. Yo i ae u 

integrated, Mar corre ated an 
it is time to test. 

Why? 

Are we testing to get marks for 
Our records? If not, why do we 
use them as we do? If so, why do 
we not make a conscious effort to 
equate our marks so that one 
teacher is not “an easy marker” 
when another is “a hard marker” ? 

Are we testing to punish or 
correct? If to punish, are we justi- 
fied? If to correct, how do we 
use the test score to this end? 

And, finally, how do we know 
what our test is testing? How do 
we know whether the test is hard 
because the students are dull, or 
because the test questions are poor- 
ly worded? 

How do we know the value of 
our tests? 


HOW DO WE MAKE 
OUR TESTS? 

Mr. Phenomenal Teacher spends 
hours preparing questions to test 
the unit just completed. He wants 
to include every idea covered so 
that none may claim, “You covered 
only the two or three points that 
I did not get; I got everything 
else.” He words and rewords prob- 
lems to be certain that the intent 
of each question is clear. He makes 
his questions as objective as the 
material will permit. He does not 
set an arbitrary passing mark, but, 
instead, marks his test on à point 


scale; he grants one point for 
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each step in the thinking process, 
and, after all the papers have been 
scored, he ranks his papers and 
determines a suitable passing pet- 
centage. Then he works out the 
percent equivalents for each of the 
point scores. In addition to plan- 
ning for all this, he doubtless cuts 
a stencil (laboriously) and mimeo- 
graphs the test personally. 

What may happen then? 

Despite his efforts to the con- 
trary, a typographical error may 
creep in. He may correct it per- 
sonally, by writing the correction 
on each paper, consuming a good 
deal of his time thereby, or he 
may note the corrections on the 
blackboard, which wastes the pu- 
pils’ test time and may disturb 
them emotionally, too. 

As he marks his papers accord- 
ing to the point method described 
above, he may find that his pet 
question, the one which he was 
certain tested one specific function, 
had, in fact, a wide variety of 
solutions; he may find that it is 
possible to answer this question 
without touching on the topic 
which he intended to test. In other 
words, his pet question turns out 
to be ambiguous, but neither he 
nor his colleagues, whom he con- 
sulted, realized the ambiguity be- 
cause, perhaps, their mental sets 
caused them to see the solution 
which fitted into the teaching pat- 
tern. 

Mr. Phenomenal Teacher may 
feel that the question can be elimi- 
nated, but is this fair to those who 


i i the question thro 

a = S eyes? Is it fai. ei 
wno saw another soluti © those 
is fair? 10n ? Wha 


Then, after an ete; i 
nomenal teacher 
points into pe 
he do with, = ell Wh 
chances are that he ; 
in his book and retu 
the pupils in disgust 
tired now to analyze 
and too exhausted to 
dial work. He is too 
still he has failed. 

Why has he failed? 

How could he have saved time 
and energy and have been more 
successful, too? 

How could ambiguity and error 
have been definitely avoided? 

What has Mr. Average Teacher 
done? He has taken five problems 
for the test, choosing them largely 
because he had not covered them 
in class and had not assigned them 
for homework. 
questions on the blackboard: 5 
grants them twenty poin“ their 
Sith little or no regad © 
actual comparative difficulties. 

What may happen? 

While his back #6 U 
‘< writing question oy pul 
of "indenis may be piae 
ber one cooper 

el! f e be 

‘sched 4 af 
ny i “problems involve E j 
more complic reat Lo Po 
= P Lies pt io 
who are 


at d 
arks? S 


€cords th 
tns them p 
He is too 
the Scores, 


tired, and 


tively. no one 


plan feme. i 


He writes the f 





diately lost little time on the prob- 
lem; those who drew less accu- 
rately may have wasted several 
minutes in floundering. 

A good student may fail because 
ideas which were stressed in the 
homework and in class, and which 
he therefore studied, were not 
stressed in these problems. 

A poor student who is fortunate 
enough to have a friend in another 
class where two of these five prob- 
lems had been assigned for home- 
work by another teacher may also 
be fortunate enough to remember 
the key to the solution. He will be 
forty points ahead of his class- 
mates. Is he forty points better, 
or forty points luckier? 

The average teacher may find 
that a great number of his marks 
fall below the sacred sixty-five. 
Why? What recourse has he? 

Mr. Average Teacher may dis- 
tegard the marks because of the 
number of failures, hoping to 
avoid personal disgrace thereby, 
but does he know the cause of 
these failures? Will be be able 
to avoid the failures next time? 
Then, on the other hand, he may 
ee marks stoically mutter- 
+ The compulsory education 
eat does he do to under- 
Nothing. causes of the failure? 
sot these two the host of 
ately to bet easy tests deliber- 
Ot aive x ster their own records, 
cp08 a. a tests to foster their 

athematicians at the ex- 





pense of their pride as teachers. 
ii aon is there for 
wae losophies and consequent 
‘chniques? How do their tests 
aid their teaching? 

. A test is valuable and worth the 
time Spent on it if and only if it 
iS an instrument of teaching. Its 
score must be recorded, yes. But 
once recorded, it must have an 
invariant significance; 70% today 
must mean the same amount of 
achievement as 70% in the same 
course next term; 90% in my class 
must mean the same degree of ex- 
cellence as 90% in your class. 
Variations in significance have 
wrought havoc. We have no moral 
right deliberately to set our stand- 
ards above or below the average 
for the community. 

A score must be recorded quan- 
titatively, but it must be analyzed 
qualitatively for remedial purposes. 
Unless the test shows wherein the 
teacher and the pupil have failed 
to attain their common goal, it has 
been no test, but, instead, a hurdle. 
Unless the teacher makes a con- 
scious effort to point out the de- 
ficiencies and to remedy them, he 
is no teacher, but an arbitrary __.. 
demi-god. 

What can we do to improve out 
tests? How can we know what we 
are testing? How can we interpret 
test scores? How can we use our 
tests as instruments of teaching? 

The Tests and Measurements 
Committee of the Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics is plan- 


* 


ning to make an extensive and in- 
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tensive study of this problem.? If 
we can see some way together to 
overcome the difficulties, deficien- 
cies and dangers of our pernicious 
test habits, we may, perhaps, solve 
the problem of the mathematics 
teacher in excess. 





Our committee plans to bring to 
your attention in a subsequent article 
some of the outstanding results of work 
done to remedy the evils mentioned 
above. 
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A PRACTICAL PLAN FOR THE CIVICS TEACHER 
IN VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The Vocational High School pre- 
sents a problem for the teacher of 
civics and history which is not 
often found in the Academic High 
School. 

The vocational school pupil is 
less interested in the concepts and 
functions of government than the 
more intellectually minded aca- 
demic pupil. To the former, active 
citizenship and good government 
is of secondary importance. His 
interests lead to the mechanical 
world. Active citizenship and me- 
chanics seem to be dissociated. To 
connect both is the vocational 
teacher’s first problem. 

In the course of this report, I 
shall attempt to describe my pro- 
gram and my findings. My experi- 
ment was carried on with first and 
second year pupils at the Man- 
hattan High Schoo! of Aviation 
Trades. 

Here, the first and second year 


ol A 


pupil pursues a course in commu- 
nity civics and economic citizenship 
which covers a longer period than 
that covered in the academic and 
commercial high school. He spends 
one full year in the community 
civics class and another in the eco- 
nomic citizenship class. 

The civics teacher must cover the 
same syllabus as the academic high 
school civics teacher. The curricu- 
lum, however, provides 4 ee 
period per week class proga 
stead of the four of five Pt e 

‘a the Jatter typ 
class program 11 


schools. civics 

At Aviation Trades, in 
teacher has 4 tae ž elevet 
which includes from '° gy mus 


classes. The teacher's a 
be conserved and 19 : 
tained for both puP ar 

During the past er . gp” 
tempted throne a problem 


gram, to SO ue 


stain the aforesaid goals. The 
“civics class” should be attractive 
nd educational rather than cut 
nd dried, boring and unimpor- 


tant. 


THE PROGRAM 


The class program is divided 
into three units: the Recitation 
etiod, the Current Events period, 
and the Council period. A fixed 
day is set for each. These periods 
are changed only at the discretion 
of the teacher, or when exigencies 
demand it. 

The recitation period is spent in 
covering the units of the syllabus. 
Written homework is assigned for 
the following recitation period one 
week hence. The pupil may use 
his own text, if he has one, a 
library book, or any other source 
obtainable. Working in teams is 
encouraged, 


The written lesson is checked 
and marked religiously to insure 
diligence, This method corresponds 
with the shop teacher’s check-up 
on completed jobs. The pupils are 
led to expect this check-up. This 
ep takes place while they are 
face copying the new assignment 
fom the board. 

Pa the lesson deals with a unit 
Sovernment, or the functions 
snag we have personal experi- 
on draw from in our own 
wise ae Council always serves 
Sati te asis for comparisons and 
nicipal S. The actions of the Mu- 
Assembly, the State Legis- 









latur NAET 
€ and Congress are made real 
and vital, 


R- Sapan events period could 
an = Spent in idling away 
i is would prove utterly 
Doring. To overcome this possibil- 
ity the manner of presentation has 
been made attractive and varied. 

The pupil has a choice of pre- 
sentation which takes care of poor, 
bright and normal pupil alike. The 
first choice we call “Clippings.” 
A newspaper report, magazine arti- 
cle, photograph, or illustration may 
be taken. It must be pasted on 
the page, given a suitable title and 
labelled. Then the pupil is com- 
pelled to indicate the source to 
insure accuracy and truth, to give 
his own description or explanation 
of the contents, and finally, his 
own comments. If he fails to 
comment, the article is judged to 
be unimportant. To date, this 
method has proved quite satis- 
factory. 


The second choice is known as 
“News Flashes.” Pupils present 
short written accounts of current 
events in the press-radio manner. 


This method has proved popular 


with all groups. The choice of 
topics, however, is limited to the 
following fields: (1) Aviation; 
(2) Domestic News; (3) Foreign 
News; (4) Sports; (5) Human 
Interest Stories. 

Rarerly does a pupil fail to read 
an account on the latest aviation 
events. It is so close to his chief 
interests that I sometimes have all 
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I can do to prevent the accounts 
from being “purely aviation.” 

Pupils vie with each other for 
the privilege of reading their ac- 
counts to the class. Some exercise 
initiative and include “commer- 
dals.” 

Last Spring, one class undertook 
to present a dramatic version of 
the Texas School Disaster. One 
bright pupil wrote a script, deriv- 
ing his “lines” from newspaper 
and radio accounts. He imitated 
the March of Time program. He 
was permitted to choose his own 
cast of characters and coach them. 
On Current Events Day, the class 
appeared with a makeshift micro- 
phone and a screen. The author 
acted as commentator. Mirabile 
dictu, the effect was beyond criti- 
cism. One could hear the running, 
the falling and frightened whim- 
pering of one of the characters, 
the excited account of this charac- 
ter in reply to a reporter's queries, 
varied descriptions by spectators. 

The third choice is called “Most 
Important News of the Week.” 
Only the truly bright pupils choose 
this method. It serves as an outlet 
foc their argumentative abilities. 

To prevent the pupils from fall- 
ing into a rut I often insist that 
some change their choices. During 
the reading of the accounts, some 
of the boys invite criticism and 
comments and this provokes lively 
debates and discussions. These dis- 
cussions are allowed to run their 
course. No business ís left unfin- 
ished, Further research is motiv- 
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ons and officers are the same in 
nature. Each council elects a presi- 
dent, vice-president, and recording 
secretary. The latter is usually a 
volunteer who is approved by a 
majority of the council. 

Each council is divided into 
committees. The committees vaty 
according to the interests of the 
respective groups. Among them 
are committees on Aviation, Sports, 
School Improvements, Signa 
ing, Model Building, i 3 
Press, Public Relations, v 
forth. Chairmen are chosen e the 
d every member ” 
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sponsible for the active participa. 
ion of his members. The lag- 
ards are called to account and 
sometimes requested to join new 
committees tO suit their interests. 
Minutes of each meeting are 
kept by the respective recording 
secretaries. A clear picture of the 
soceedings can readily be drawn 
from the following excerpts of the 
minutes which I have borrowed 
from several secretaries. 


CONSTITUTION OF COUNCIL 


Article I—Officers 


1, All officers must be elected by 
a majority vote of the assem- 
bled council. 


2, All officers who wish to resign 
must do so in writing. Def- 
nite reasons must be given. 


3. In case of absence of the pres- 
ident, the vice-president will 
act as chairman. 

4. If members of committees are 
not satisfied with their chair- 
men, they may remove them 
only by majority vote of their 
committee, 

If members of the council are 
dissatisfied with the presiding 
ia they may remove him 
Ad a two-third vote. Reasons 
: removal must be sufficient. 

: al president, or presiding 
ia : shall have the power 

E T and dismiss all 
fengts and members for of- 
© the class council. 






Article W—Court 


- In : 
the case of a major offense, 


4 court with a judge and jury 
will be appointed by the presi- 
dent with the approval of all 
committee chairmen and a trial 
will be held, 


. The defendant will be per- 


mitted to choose a defense at- 
torney. 


. An officer may be recalled only 


after he has served five weeks. 


. Court will be held for not 


more than two weeks nor less 
than one week (Council peri- 
ods only). 


Article III —Procedures 


. Persons submitting articles 


about classmates must have 
them approved by the chair- 
man of committee before pre- 
sentation. 


. Minutes for each meeting will 


be read by the secretary at the 
following meeting. 


_ Members who are given the 


floor for a, seech must be given 
the same respect as the presi- 
dent. Violations of this rule 
are subject to punishment. 


_ ‘The meeting of the council can 


be adjourned only after the 
proposal had been made and 
seconded. 


. The president may conduct the 


meeting in any manner he 
thinks suitable. 


_ The teacher will serve as ser- 


geant-at-arms. He is requested 
to impose any penalty within 
the discretion of the council. 
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7. If any member does not pre- 
sent at least one article or re- 
port a month, he will be sub- 
ject to a penalty to be imposed 
by the president. 

Article IV—Offenses 

1. Use of vile language. 

2. Talking out of turn after be- 
ing warned repeatedly. 

3. During committee reports there 
will be no comments, disturb- 
ances or interruptions whatever. 
Time will be allowed for dis- 
cussion. 

4, Any article which the council 
disapproves may not be pre- 
sented again unless it has spe- 
cial permission of the council 
officers. 

5. The president will calendar all 
committee reports in rotation. 

The following excerpts are taken 
from the minutes of my official 
class, a second year group. 

“3A4 Council Meeting 
Oct. 5, 1937 
Officers: Pres., Mr. Gross 
V.-P., Mr. Nicolaci 
Sec’y., Mr. Scandinaro 
Asst., Mr. Parascondola 

The weekly council meeting of 
class 3A4 was held on Oct. 5, 
1937, presided over by our presi- 
dent. 

After reading the minutes of the 
previous meeting, we turned to the 
old business. First, athletics re- 
ceived our attention. We were 
extremely disappointed to hear 
that Mr. Lukoshevsky, a member 
of the sports committee, was not 
adequately prepared to inform us 


about our school cu: 
Handball claimed one = 
Mr. Gross and Mr. Sha ention 
Handball Team re poma of 

ball news would be pa hang 
until the opening of “COntinues 
next term. Old business E, A 
on a motion by Mr, Stet as closeg 


was duly seconded. E Motion 


New business: Mr 
gested that our comi aval Sup. 
alert and that chai eS be more 
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gathering of news f par inii 
ae. Me S Or Our mee. 
1 = r. Scuto amended this suo. 
gestion by stating th 

š 4 8 at each com- 
mittee be given a definite assign- 
ment in order to assure us thi 
committees would bring in the te. 
quired work. 

The obtaining of school emblems 
was then discussed and Mr. Floyd 
took this opportunity to describe 
the fencing club and its work. A 
creditable discourse on the rise of 
the track team was given by Mr. 
Kambourian. ep 

Mr. Gross urged us to one 
our excellent reputation darei 
coming term. An appen tois 
carelessness was mace. und 

The meeting closed 2 me } 
of the bell on ê ine ded and 
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interesting and entertaining articles 
„bout aviation. The plight of the 
pulletin board was brought up by 
airman Placek. He seemed very 
much put out by the lack of co- 
operation shown him. 

Our acquaintance with the new 
business at hand was very limited 
as all the time was taken up by 
Mr. Gross’ discourse concerning a 
social club which he hopes to es- 
tablish in the class and thereby set 
a precedent for the school as a 
whole.” 

Oct. 26. “The only representa- 
tive of the Aviation Committee to 
make a report was Mr. Scuto who 
gave a meritorious dissertation on 
Aerial Photography. 

Mr. Perniciaro of the Log Com- 
mittee reported that our class made 
an excellent showing by having 
everybody purchase the SAT Log.” 

Nov. 9 “Aviation Committee: 
No news reported except the fact 
that the school has received a 
plane from Mitchell Field for re- 
pair work. It is a ‘Hell Diver ”. 

Nov. 16. “Mr. Kambourian of 
the Sports Committee reported that 
ac team won a victory 
Sivas etropolitan Vocational High 

Mr. Scuto made a motion that 
: pma be presented to the boys 
hje the best scholarship 
ion = attendance record. Mo- 

s discussed, seconded and 





ESNEA T 

‘ae approved. ‘A commit- 
ic Ng hein to frame the 
ied i . as parents volun- 
E La it for us with- 
j e committee includes: 

-ar Scuto, Nicolaci (Art Comm.), 
yd, Gross, Rosen and Muller.” 

Nov. 23. “Mr. Floyd tried to 
explain to the council how im- 
portant it was to learn how to 
dance but he was not successful 
enough. 

Mr. Nicolaci explained to the 
class the composition of the Diesel 
engine. He explained the distance 
between the cylinder and piston. 
He also explained the process by 
which it feeds itself.” 

It is not my intention to give 
the impression that each meeting 
of the Council was a huge success. 
The degree of success attained, 
however, has reached a plateau. 
Enthusiasm still reigns. 

Nine of my eleven classes are 
functioning in creditable style. The 
other two, despite several poor 
meetings, have exerted every effort 
to make their work successful. 

Needless to say, it requires pa- 
tience and persistence. Let me con- 
clude that I feel like the football 
coach who stands refulgent in 
glory, “My boys deserve all the 
credit”. 

Jack W. ENTIN. 
Manhattan High School of 
Aviation Trades. 
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THE REVIVAL OF DEBATING 


Fifteen or twenty years ago de- 
bating was one of our major inter- 
scholastic activities. High school 
students of that period recall the 
popularity of debates and the ex- 
citement that attended meetings. 
Then the activity dwindled in po- 
sition, until today it is a minor 
activity at some schools and non- 
existent at others. 

Recently the Brooklyn Inter- 
scholastic Debating League decided 
to expand its membership and in- 
vited a number of high schools to 
join. In answer to its invitation, 
one high school chairman wrote 
that he disapproved of debating. 
Another answered that the calibre 
of pupils at his school made it 
impossible to conduct a debating 
program. Other schools failed to 
answer. 

The causes of this decline are 
threefold: first, athletic competi- 
tions absorb more and more of 
the energies and interests of pu- 
pils; second, the character of the 
high school population has changed; 
and, above all, certain cogent at- 
tacks have been made by educa- 
tors and others on the value of 
debating which have damaged its 
prestige. 

The object of this article is to 
urge a reconsideration of the whole 
question of Debating as a high 
school activity and to recommend 
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THE VALUES oF DEBATING 
1. Primarily, a debate js 
ject involving research re a 
and speaking in public, ae 
conforms with the accepted yal 

of project work, involving st 


does purposive activities coordi. 


nated in a real-life situation. 

2. Debating gives invaluable 
training in reflection, analysis of 
conflicting ideas, coordination of 
ideas into a pattern of argument. 
The pupils engaged in a debate 
not only become familiar with the 
arguments bearing on the proposi- 
tion, but must also arrange them 
in a logical sequence. They learn 
to detect fallacies inherent 19 ar- 
gumentation and to be waly ° 
persuasive discourse. 

3. Debating trains Pu 
techniques of reseat 
mentation. There 15 ue - facts 
to learn how tO we poritative 
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pronunciation, phrasing, inflection, 
hen he knows these factors are 
„eighed in the final decision. 

Debating develops tolerance, 
ded judgment, sympathy for 
g viewpoints. Every faculty 
adviser of debating will recall the 
upil, who having been assigned 
the “unpopular side” in a vital 
current issue, has reported that, in 
spite of himself, he has come to 
see that there was some validity 
in that viewpoint. Much of the 
adverse criticism of debating has 
n directed against the unreason- 


bee 


‘ing adherence of adolescent de- 


baters to one side of a question 
simply because that side has been 
assigned them. Critics have stig- 
matized such adherence as breed- 
ing dishonesty and hypocrisy. My 
experience has convinced me, to 
the contrary, that more often than 
not the effect of strict partisan- 
ship is to awaken in the partici- 
pants the feeling that “the other 
side has some pretty good argu- 
ments too”. The matter may be 
put another way: most high school 
students are attached to their ideas 
emotionally; it is only the thorough 
analysis to which discussion and 
gets subject their pet ideas 
co re shake them loose from 
ational conviction. 


REFUTING THE CRITICS 


D . 

l ebating has been attacked in 
Baia few years on many 

PB ses I shall attempt to answer 

S€ Criticisms. 


I 
t has been said that debating 








: morally indefensible. A student 
faced with the necessity of prov- 
ade his point in the absence of 
j m pesat would be tempted 

imagine” the required facts 
and figures or deliberately to gar- 
ble quotations, Obviously proper 
supervision would eliminate such 
malpractices, Further, the very 
possibility of such improper prac- 
tices might serve the useful edu- 
cational function of moral train- 
ing. 

Debating has been attacked on 
the ground that its purpose, as 
visualized by the pupils, is not 
the pursuit of truth so much as 
the winning of the judges’ deci- 
sion. The cure for this condition 
lies in the hands of those who 
select and instruct the judges, who 
should be told to weigh heavily 
against the offending team any 
breach of ethical conduct. 

Again, debating is too “compe- 
titive’. However, the current dis- 
approval of competition is of du- 
bious psychological validity at 
best. There is nothing like well 
directed competition to release crea- 
tive energies in youth. 

The charge is made that de- 
baters are the puppets of their fac- 
ulty advisers who plan and write 
their speeches which are them 
memorized, and who prepare two 
or three alternative rebuttals which 
ewise memorized. Of course, 
this practice is unsound and inde- 
fensible. Faculty advisers must in- 
sist on original briefs and extem- 
poraneous speeches; they must for- 
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bid “canned” rebuttal. It does not 
require rare insight in a teacher 
to detect instances in which ‘‘Esau's 
hands ill fit with Jacob’s voice.” 


Ways AND MEANS 


If it is granted that debating 
should be restored to an important 
place in the extra-curricular pro- 
gram, the suggestions in this arti- 
cle may serve to give the initial 
impetus. 

1. Each school should organize a 
club devoted to debating under the 
leadership of an enthusiastic teacher. 
A distinctive name should be 
adopted, such as that of the Eras- 
mus Hall “Senate” and the Boys 
High School “Forum”. The club 
should conduct informal discussions 
and formal debates among its own 
members, at first and later with 
Current Events, Social Science, 
Roosevelt, Pan-American and sim- 
ilar clubs in the school. Need- 
less to say, this intramural pro- 
gram should be publicized and 

made attractive to the student body. 


The club should then engage in 
inter-school debates. To expedite 
this program it is advisable to 
affiliate with a borough-wide of 
sectional Debating League. The 
Brooklyn Interscholastic League, for 
instance, has been in existence for 
many years. The advantage of a 
League is that it simplifies the 
arrangement of mects and stand- 
ardizes procedures and criteria for 
judging. 

2. The traditional form of de- 
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the main points of the argument. 


Then each opposing team puts 


questions to the other which must 
be answered briefly. Each team 
is allowed five to ten questions. 
The answers are extemporancous. 
Sometimes the audience is allowed 
to put questions to the debaters. In 
the end the arguments are summit 
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sary to develop reliable stand- 
and a fair method of choos- 
the winning team. The ex- 


Beiente of the B.I.D.L. has led 
$ the adoption of certain pro- 
cedures W 


adopted. 


hich should be widely 


udges are selected from among 


reachers and laymen on the basis 
of recommendation by faculty ad- 
visers and chairmen of participat- 
ing schools. The director of the 

e, W 
ay adviser keeps a list of avail- 
able judges. Two weeks of so 
before each scheduled debate the 
names of three judges are submit- 
ted to both schools. The judges 
finally selected are notified. The 
judges are paid for their services, 


ho is elected by the fac- 


since it has been found that paid 
officials are more dependable. 

In giving his decision after the 
debate each judge is required to 
submit a form containing a de- 
tailed account of the grounds of 
his decision. Values have been 
assigned to the various phases of 
debating and the judges must 
evaluate the performance of each 
team on the basis of the follow- 
ing evaluations: 






l. Cogency of arguments—20 
points. 

2. Organization of team’s pre- 
sentation—20 points, 

3. Refutation—30 points. 

4. Manner of delivery — 30 
points, 

Of course these values are not 
absolute and may be varied to 
meet the desires of any group. 

In connection with these reports, 
the judges are asked to make com- 
ments on the individual speakers 
which may be helpful in improv- 
ing their later work. Among such 
comments may be criticism of 
speech and platform manner, and 
reference to any breach of sound 
debating technique. Attention may 
also be drawn to any unethical 
use of statistics or authority. These 
written criticisms, when brought to 
the attention of the pupils, serve 
as instructional and corrective ma- 
terial. Pupils arc: always eager to 
hear what others think of them. 

Debating is coming back as a 
major high school activity. We 
should do everything in our power 
to hasten its revival. 

ALFRED T. VOGEL. 


Boys High School. 


THE TEACHER AND THE STAMMERER 


Ta is unfortunate that in most 
i ya the inflexibility of the 
i school curriculum, due to the 
n a of examination schedules, 

of adequate facilities, and an 


i ' 
sufficient supply of trained teach- 


ers, makes it impossible to give 
the child with speech defects the 
attention he needs and deserves. 

There are not many high schools 
in the City where the students 
have more than one term in which 
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they come under the personal su- 
pervision of teachers with speech 
licenses, although the Board of 
Education has ruled that the third 
term of English, as well as the 
fifth term, should be oral English 
and should be taught by duly qual- 
ified and licensed speech teachers. 
It is at this point that the care- 
fully worked out plan of the Di- 
rector of Speech Improvement for 
the City breaks down. 

The department provides for 
visiting speech specialists assigned 
to elementary school districts who 
conduct speech clinics in the vari- 
ous schools in the districts. When 
a stammerer is graduated from the 
elementary school, a letter is sent 
to the high school to which he 
goes, explaining that the pupil has 
been given corrective work in 
speech, and asking that such cor- 
rective work be continued. In most 
instances, the letter is turned over 
to the chairman of the speech de- 
partment and, because of the afore- 
mentioned lack of facilities, is 
carefully filed. As for the pupil, 
little or nothing is done for him 
until he reaches the speech teacher 
in the fifth term. By that time, 
all the labor expended on him 
has lost its value, for continuity 
in training is one of the prime 
essentials in the correction of stam- 
mering. 

In our own school, long a pio- 
neer and leader in the field of 
advanced teaching methods and in- 
dividualized instruction in speech, 
such conditions should not exist. 
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Our speech department _. 
corps of able teachers `. With ts 
of handling the speech, “able 
tion of stammerers È 
found for such an = 
Our student personnel ç 
composed of teachers a 
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are incapable of ; 
diaa. without a rng the 
operation of every teach e c 
Er in th 
school. The problem is 
well as theirs, and the ‘ol 
to it lies in your hands. g 
Perhaps you are wondering by 
what stretch of the imagination 
such a problem should be laid 
at your threshold. Your job is a 
definite one, and one that all of 
you should be able to meet. It 
consists of recognizing the stam- 
merers and then applying the pro- 
cedures recommended for the 
handling of such pupils indy 
subject classes. : 
Any teacher can recognize the 
extreme stammerer. Here oat r 
a definite lack of coördination © 
the parts O 
that may manifes 
one of several ways. F 
may block on initial sa He 
find it impossible ta or 
unds $ 
may repeat SO he may e lle j 
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succession. — w 

silent in his ja ffort tO spe cc 
on, and make no © pees de 

"P valking has oft cess” 
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scribed as ° i 
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tumbles forward. How many of 
us would attempt to walk if, over 
4 period of years, every time 
we took a step we tumbled to the 
round? The pupil you have con- 
sidered sullen and unresponsive 
may be a stammerer who has tried 
to speak and failed so often that 
he has at last given up in despair. 
Such a pupil is deserving of the 
most kindly pity, requires our keen 
understanding, and should be 
treated with the utmost consid- 


eration. 
As for the stammerer who still 


attempts to speak, who will deny | 


that the bravery and cheerfulness 
with which he meets his number- 
less defeats are deserving of the 
highest commendation? 

The incipient stammerer is hard- 
er to recognize and much more 
dificult to help, since he neither 
recognizes nor admits his condi- 
tion. His recitations are marked 
by the following symptoms: there 
are breaks in the rhythm of his 
speech that cannot be ascribed to a 
lack of knowledge, occasional con- 
tortions or twitchings of the face or 
body, a tapping of the foot, a 
Stating at some person or object 
While speaking with eyes that you 
a "m unseeing, or a failure to 
ih ‘ eyes of the person to 
aes “i is speaking. In these 
Bode ere may be no extreme 
Rader ar repetition, but the 

w te diagnose such a stu- 

oo. | as a stammer, , 
Peculiar to 8 is not a condition 

people with speech de- 
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ws 
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eee) 
pel Fy 1 have said earlier, it 
m at : muscular codrdination, 
n Saty us stammer in one way 

l er from time to time, es- 
pecially when we are excited or 
fatigued, 

How many of us haven't stam- 
mered while playing a musical in- 
strument, ot driving a car, or hit- 
ting a.golf ball, or even while 
speaking? If you can think back 
to that fatal moment when you 
asked your sweetheart to share your 
future fortunes, try to remember 
whether your speech at that mo- 
ment was really rhythmic and with- 
out hesitation. How many of you 
just swallowed hard several times 
and finally poured forth the 
words? 

In the stammerer, as we define 
him, the lack of codrdination is 
more marked and is located in 
the vocal mechanism. His speech 
organs are as well developed physi- 
cally as those of the pupil with 
normal speech, and in most in- 
stances there are situations in which 
the most confirmed stammerers 
speak normally. 

Many stammerers have no 
trouble in conducting lengthy tele- 
phone conversations Of speaking 
lines in a play; most of them can 
sing without a trace of difficulty. 
During the past Fall I spent some 
little time in the dressing room 
at the high school field before, 
during, and after the football 
games, where l had a chance to 
observe two of my stammerers. 
During the stress and excitement 


p 
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incident to the games, neither of 
the boys manifested speech dif- 
culties, apparently because personal 
speech contact was forgotten. These 
facts seem to confirm the theory 
that situation and personal psycho- 
logical reactions are at the bottom 
of stammering. 

So much for the recognition of 
the stammerer. As for what the 
classroom teacher can do in the 
handling of stammerers in his 
classes, the procedures are equally 
simple. 

First, all stammerers should be 
reported as soon as they recognize 
the defect each term by all teachers 
to Mr. Hart, the chairman of the 
personnel committee, in writing. 
Mr. Hart, in turn, will notify the 
chairman of the speech depart- 
ment, Mr. Edgecomb, who should 
be allowed to make provisions for 
scheduling these pupils in speech 
correction classes, with the assis- 
tance of Mr. Polley, the chair- 
man of the English department, 
in those instances where the pupil 
is not in the fifth term. Mr. 
Hart, in addition, should assign 
the pupils to the members of his 
committee who are to handle the 
psychological rehabilitation of the 
pupils, 

The speech department will 
send to each subject teacher of 
a stammerer a notification similar 
to the one listed below. After a 
section containing blanks for the 
name of the teacher, the pupil and 
the class, it reads as follows: 

“This pupil is a stammerer, In 


T 


your classroom Meetings y 


will you please Observe the th him 
ing recommendations.” follo, 


RECOMMENDATION F 
SPEECH DEPARTMENT ~" THE 


To Mr. 


merer., In your classroom 
ings with this pupil 


» Will 
please observe the followin ; 
ommendations: ‘a 

l. 


Insist on prompt 
completi 
of all written ; sot 
assignments. 

2. Call on him as fre 
you call on other pupils, but 
for the first few weeks of 
the term ask him questions 
that can be answered in a 
few words; do this in order 
to build up in his mind con- 
fidence and a series of suc 
cess episodes. 

3. Insist on answers in com- 
plete sentences. 

4, When the pupil blocks ot 
repeats the first sound of 
word, have him pause, take 
a breath, and begin his Si 
tence again, speaking slowly 
and carefully. 

5. Do not rush the poe: on 

6. Kindness, calmness, 306 e 
sideration shoul j a you 
. our voice whe fot 
1n y stammere! 
speak to the teacher b% 
the voice of the on him 
a marked effect ‘ble assig? 

7. Wherever pos stan 

monitorial t 


quently as 


and praise them upon their 
eficiency and helpfulness, 


g, Stammerers who are among 
the better pupils in your 
class can be asked to give 
outside assistance to less ca- 
pable students. 


9, Try to secure the codperation 
of the stammerer’s class- 
mates for him, so that he 
will not be subject to imita- 
tion, ridicule, or humiliation 
at their hands. 


10. The most important service 
you can render to the stam- 
merer and those who are 
working for his rehabilita- 
tion, is the frequent pat on 
the shoulder, word of en- 
couragement, and praise for 





TUS 


Bre it. 
a good performance in 
Speech, 


I thank you for your coopera- 


tion in this important matter. 


Sincerely, 
Chairman, Speech Department. 


By following the recommenda- 
tions made in this notification you 
can assist in remoulding the lives 


of the stammerers at Boys High 
school. 


You have only to remember 
that you are following the dictates 
of the best minds in our school 
system who for years have insisted 
that we are teaching children and 
not subjects. 


WILLIAM C. WOOLFSON. 
Boys High School. 


PROSE ROUTS POESY 


A clever young woman, not a 
poet, related this story to me. Sev- 
eral months ago, while performing 
a service for a friend, she asked 
^ gtay haired editor of an old 
quality Magazine what procedure 
should be followed in submitting 
ae “Well, my dear,” said the 
om hai, admitting the young 

O a cosmic secret, “you 

Some there is very little room for 
e a € receive hundreds of 
cy are it ae a year, but we 
isie, ee or four in each 
Fie Gor > when we select poems 
teaders during an month 

Our Mood di a any á 
ictates pretty much, 





just as it does when we go to 
pluck flowers in a garden; some- 
times we're in the mood for roses, 
and sometimes for lilies.” 

All those that have ears let them 
hear, or raise their honest voices 
and tell the superannuated editor 
that she is a dunce, and we expect 
to go on writing poetry of the 
stuff of life, not roses and lilies 
to suit the whims of editors who 
condemn poems to “space fillers.” 

Besides, we have a secret of our 
own. 

When, a good many years ago, 
my professors informed me that 
Alexander Pope “lisped in num- 
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bers for the numbers came,’ I 
was persuaded that poesy resided 
in Helicon, and one either imbibed 
the genuine liquor or one remained 
a small beer tavern haunter the 
remainder of one’s life. Having 
brought a biased mind to begin 
with, I was naturally convinced 
in my invincible ignorance, that 
poetry was not only the divine in- 
spiration of the poet who spoke, 
even as the Delphian oracle, as the 
spirit moved him, but poetry was 
also, I argued (with the echo of 
the august professors’ pronounce- 
ments in my ears) the only stuff 
that endures, and the rest is 
evanescent, artificial, tinsel, mer- 
chant’s ware, political rubbish, pe- 
destrian and false mimickry of life. 

A few years later, in the role 
of instructor, I repeated these pro- 
nouncements with the certainty of 
one who has learned his catechism 
and has become infallible in his 
rehearsals. 

There came a day recently when 
I was tempted (and what in- 
structor is not?) to compile an 
anthology for a survey course in 
literature. With consummate care, 
I examined the leading ones em- 
ployed as textbooks in the high 
schools and universities, some sev- 
eral hundred pages in length, one 
(employed in one of the five larg- 
est universities in the country) 
swelling to 1204 pages. Of the 
latter, 558 pages were devoted to 
poetry. In our day, can an honest 
picture of our literary interests be 
viewed in a compilation which 1s 
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approximate] 
poetry ? 7 BBY pee 

True, a histori 

> rical 

demands that we cite a 
each century from meth 
“The Man Against 
z emphasis in an 

irected that the sole ; 
e € i i 
is the supremacy of a faci 
inferior state of prose, ki wt 
I insist, that cudgels be r ow, 
in defense Of revised anth £ ; 
particularly in an ape wh oe 
are included — 4 

ed on 


publishers’ |; 
for mere embellishment od 


add “dignity ;” Particularly, in ap 
age when poetry (listen to the 
clamor and protest) is neither 
bought for reading nor read: par- 
ticularly, since the ignorance (or 
is it indifference? or native dis- 
like? or impatience with reading 
poetry without the guiding hand 
of a professorial footnote writer 
to uncover the patent message?) 
of poetry said to be universal 
among teachers is appalling; pat 
ticularly, since this is no longe 
the Elizabethan 28¢ when E 
passed from hand to hand, § 
reptitiously often, 
sonnets” of a poet not yet eW 
seller” ; particularly in t fi from 
more people reap byr p from 
“Point Counterpoint” fich ied 
“Idylls of the King re from the 
A. E. Housman); = ow in 

isi rose O 
Seber” than fO a ano 
“Tristram” ; 
smith” than aa Hundeed 
more from 


tholopies 


ia the Modern State” and “Ends 


l ” te 
OPen in d Means and “The Human 


Comedy n a 
poets; more from “Areopogitica” 


and Beard’s works than from the 


"Beo ee e 
the Sky» to 
à ut 
SS s mass O 
vgxcursion.’ 





nea Pigs” and Laski’s “Liberty 
* than from Pulitzer Prize 


f Wordsworth’s pedestrian 


As for translations from the 
Greek and Roman classics, Rouse’s 
“The Story of Odysseus” was an 
answer for those who looked in 
yain for verse translations bearing 
“the surge and thunder of the 
Odyssey’ : they had to be con- 
tented with a good yarn. 


Not that I prefer prose as 
prose before poetry as poetry. But 
tastes in literary form change. 
Furthermore, when was poetry the 
darling of the literate mass? How 
many college graduates pant after 
poetry to quench an intellectual, 
emotional or spiritual thirst? How 
many copies of “Public Speech” 
or “Those Not Elect” were sold 
or read? What encouragement is 
offered even by our best periodi- 
cals to the best efforts of genuine 
Poets? Yes, I grant you that an 
‘rgument is specious when it 
weighs the value of a work of art 

7 the number of those who ap- 
ee it—but I am not resorting 
fikt patent a fallacy. What I 
Tiy i convey is that other forms 
than io vital in men’s lives 
tilisation poetry, painful as the 
Not Prepared Sa, Suniy A am 

vital i to dismiss a work 
MacLeish’s “Public 






" 
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t ba la 


sare which should be in every 
© person’s hands, 
i Besides, by what critical canons 
1S (Poetry entitled to an immor- 
tality denied to prose? The "Faeri 
m ’ rie 

Queene (who besides Phelps 
reads it now?) may be enduring 
stuff > So are “The Crock Of 
Gold,” and “Flowering Judas.” 
By what critical canons shall we 
give more space to the poetry of 
Dryden and Pope and Morris and 
Tennyson than to John Dewey's 
“Experience and Nature” and Rus- 
kin’s “Unto These Last” and 
Thoreau, Mark Twain, and Chase 
and passages from Santayana? 

Yes, this is a new age (transi- 
tional? controversial?) and it is 
no doubt giving birth to its own 
singers. But drama in the great 
blank verse of the Elizabethan day 
is no longer visible or audible 
(Maxwell Anderson's diluted flow 
would have been thrown at the 
head of Mistress Quickly by Jon- 
son quaffing at the Mermaid Tav- 
ern.) Now men are reading, 
arguing, contemplating, inquiring 
and reaching momentous decisions 
—through prose. That “songs may 
inspirit us,” I do not deny; but 
I firmly assert that a significant 
novel, oration, essay Of play 1s 
equally edifying, moving and 
efficacious. And evidence in abun- 
dance may be cited from “The 
Magic Mountain” to the plays of 
S. N. Behrman. 

The ideal anthology would 
weave some lyrics of the past as 
well as of our day, together with 
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a play of Shakespeare, into a long 
introductory chapter on poetry as a 
form, no more singular than prose, 
and as full of magnificent artifices. 
At the close I should add: 

“A little learning is a danger- 

thing; 
Drink deep or taste not of the 
Pierian spring’— 

and advise the reader to search, 
for “incentives come from the 
soul's self,” among the poets for 
further edification, delight and the 
refinement of his tastes. The re- 
mainder of compilation would be 
devoted to prose—Milton, Bacon, 
Ruskin, Edmund Wilson, Russell, 
Beard, Dewey, Burton, the Hux- 
leys, Synge, Stevenson, Benson, 
Yeats, Thoreau, Justice Holmes, 
Hazlitt, Santayana, Macaulay, Hem- 
ingway, Woolf, Cardozo, Brandeis, 
Laski, and a host of others, from 


the “Testaments” to “Passage to 
India,” 


But I grow suddenly faint; with 
trepidation I raise my pen and 
shears, then lay them down with 
trembling hands. What shall I 
do about those poems that still 
haunt me—the “music makers” 
ranging from Chaucer to Burns; 
from the earlier Wordsworth to 
Masefield’s “Consecration”: from 
Donne to MacLeish; from “Lyci- 
das” to “Mending Wall”; from 
Shakespeare’s “Sonnets” to Edna 
Millay; from “Don Juan” to “Sa- 


tires of Citcum si 

to Leonie Narra = from Blak, 
If I dare compile m 

shall I be doomed Ey “thoy 

the earth all the days vil aboy 

holding each Passerby Ot my lif 

tering eye, compellin im Blit 
0 dis, 


beloved? 


No, I feel the Problem |; 


where, Frankly, the ES else. 


idea of 


— in behal 
civilized humanity, eee 


make them at home in our ap. 

thology, be they writers of prose 

or poetry, though our anthology 
rise to the height of a skyscraper. 

No anthology shall dare to shut 

its doors upon the men “in peril,” 

lauded by Cowley: 

“Safe is the man with blunderbuss 
Who stalks the hippopotamus 
On Niger’s bank, or scouts the 

Veldt Bae: 
To rape the lion of his pa 

But deep in peril he who 5! K 
At home to rack his lonely p 
And there do battle, 8"® 

blind, ind” 

Against the jackals of re a | 
ALLEN ee | 

Grover Cleveland High © 


And we gladly q 





HIGH POINTS 


eR GEOMETRY? 

ial Green glanced quickly 

his watch. Twenty minutes 
g e and the geometry period 
pm, be over. Time didn’t march 
“ng all here; it seemed to be 
ing some kind of a parade rest 
ind shaking the watch didn’t help. 
junior High School hadn’t been 


is f like this. There he had managed 
læ pass all his subjects, including 


i | algebra, even though his mind was 
We give to all | 


pethaps not overcrowded with 
brain matter. He did not quite 
understand why he should have 
spent a year letting “X” stand 
for things, but geometry was the 
limit! And the teacher wasn’t 
even goodlooking. He tried to 
console himself with the thought 
that perhaps in some way un- 

own to him it might make him 
smart like his teacher. 


Today’s lesson was especially im- 
el cen he was going to 
= reason indirectly. The 

er had by this time scattered 
‘ome lines over the blackboard 
= was taking a deep breath. 
eee followed the entire de- 
ai tears with his eyes, ears 
Seis Cughts, even trying to mem- 

Some of the Proceedings. 
Paper ae it was all over, yellow 

q S sent around the room 
Our little 
S eyes and tried to 


. © fun b 
Euclid closed hi egan, 





tevive the past few minutes. Two 
lines were given and they had tu 
come out parallel. Oh, yes! He 
temembered the first step. AB is 
not parallel to CD; there were 
only two possibilities. But what 
happened next? He let his eyes 
wander to the desk ahead for in- 
spiration. That was it! Angle 1 
is greater than Angle 2, Wasn't 
an exterior angle greater than all 
angles? Of course Angle 1 looked 
as if it might be equal to Angle 2 
but that might just be one of those 
optical illusions the teacher had 
told them about. The rest of the 
proof was simple. AB is parallel 
to CD because everything else is 


wrong. 


Proudly Richard carried his 
work to the teacher’s desk. A red 
pencil was quickly pushed across 
the face of the paper and the 
owner was on his way back wear- 
ing a puzzled look. How could 
anything you didn’t learn make 
you smart? Besides, even if AB 
were not parallel to CD, a man 
could still be a good doctor. Was 
that the bell? Thank goodness! 


In the past few years, especially 
since the abolition of the ele- 
mentary algebra Regents examina- 
tion, it has become more evident 
that a large proportion of our 
geometry students are unfit for 
this subject and, conversely, the 
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geometry that is being taught to- 
day is unfit for these students. 


There are large numbers of 
boys who in mathematics are slow, 
even if not sure Extending the 
present course over three terms 
so that one full term could be 
devoted to Book I, might meet 
their needs. A second alternative 
is to make the present course more 
digestible by shifting the emphasis 
away from formal demonstrations. 

After most of the sand has been 


taken out, boys have even learned 
to like spinach. It is often argued 


that any dilution of our geometry 


will undermine its rigor. I am 
inclined to agree with Richard 
that there can be no value in a 
Proposition which a boy does not 
grasp. Isn't it good mathematics 
to substitute less rigor and more 
understanding for more rigor and 
no understanding? 
ADOLPH TANENBAUM. 

DeWitt Clinton High School. 


MOTION PICTURE APPRECIATION 
IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The motion picture as entertain- 
ment is still regarded as suspect by 
the average teacher. He frowns 
on the movies as a sordid com- 
petitor with literature, art and 
music. Although in the past few 
years he has grudgingly been com- 
pelled to admit that films like, 
“Mutiny On The Bounty,” “Ro- 
meo and Julict,” “The Life Of 
Louis Pasteur,” “Captains Courage- 
ous,’ “The Good Earth,” ‘The 


ek, 


Life Of Emile Zola,” 
have artistic Merit tina r Other, 
value, these were the : "Cationy 
rather than the tule CPi 
whole, he ar thie coc a 
centage of films sho Sate 
manifestly of low 
unfit for children’, 
Therefore, to give motion to 
the cold shoulder, : 
the only intelligent Way fi 
Ing its existence. Out of E 
out of mind, 


That attitude, 
traditional with th 
not becoming a 
dren. To ignore 
and influential for 
of our youth today, 


ence. Hybrid though it is, it is 


the newest medium of human ex- | 


pression, and already is more uni- 
versal in its appeal than the older 
arts. 


Recent studies made by edu 


tors strongly emphasize the movies f 


profound influence in the oe 
and moulding of youthful t hey 
acter. They have found ac 
exert powerful imp ite an 
thinking habits of uO 0 
definitely color theit cs, thea, 
morals and ideals. chet if 

insists our skep tical me j 

influence of the m? ot © 
potent a factof, i“ jeaders : 
dem? Yes, but 4 + to se 


. ertinen ’ spas 
ae shat censorship 
mem 


sight, | 


| a negative force, and is contrary to 


: atic ideals. ‘To insist there- 
unfortunately i democt 


© ostrich, ti f 
teacher of chil. 
the most vinl | 
ce in the lives f 
IS a sign of f 
mental atrophy. It cannot be ruled } 
out of existence by mere indife. | 


„ the result of an aroused 
i 


ie incensed at some infraction 
u 


P he moral code, or a crude 


0 on of public good taste, 
pee as the public’s conscience 
$ Tce appeased, the effect of 
has rship is soon vitiated, And 
eee point worth stressing, is 
anot fact that censorship has no 
A manent value, and can never 
improve mediocrity. At best it 
has no positive influence. It is 


fore, that it is not within the 
rovince of the teacher to con- 
cern himself with the motion pic- 
ture, entails a grave misunder- 
sanding of a teacher's duty to 
children. This attitude certainly 
does not harmonize with the views 
of our Superintendent of Schools 
on motion pictures. - 


Under date of June 23, 1934, 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, stated, in a 
communication to Dr. John S. 
Roberts, Associate Superintendent, 
On the subject of “Coédperation 
of our public schools in the move- 
a to compel the production and 
he of better motion pic- 
ai "n have long since 
y ed the idea that education 

S simply of instruction given 

3 teceived in school. We know 
ildren are being ‘educated’ 
“very hour of the day as 
of a. Perhaps, while they are out 
Schoo} ot as while they are in 

© movies are playing 


uring 








"TNI 


a large part in this ‘out-of-school 


education’ and we, who are 
charged with the development of 
their character, attitudes, and hab- 
its, are vitally concerned that the 
part played and the influence ex- 
erted by the movies shall be help- 
ful rather than destructive.” 


It is quite evident then, that a 
teacher's attitude towards movies 
should not be one of hostility and 
indifference, but one of codperative 
interest. The duty to the child 
should be of paramount impor- 
tance. Dr. Campbell has stressed 
time and time again that the aim 
of the school is to develop in the 
child finer feelings and impulses, 
to inculcate ideals of behavior and 
conduct, to train in right thinking 
and wholesome living. Let us 
keep in mind, we utilize the other 
arts for these very purposes. Stu- 
dents are taught to increase their 
enjoyment and understanding of 
poetry; they are helped to dis- 
cover what is best in literature, 
and also to prefer it; they are 
assisted to develop tastes for good 
music; they are led to appreciate 
the beauties of Michael Angelo, 
Da Vinci, Rembrandt, Cezanne, 
Van Gogh, and the other masters, 
classic and modern. 


Why not then cope with the 
motion picture problem in the 
school proper? ‘This would be a 
direct challenge to an industry 
which sees the production of films 
only in terms of dollars and cents. 
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The producing companies insist 
that they will produce better pic- 
tures providing there are audiences 
which will pay to see them. Here 
then is a great social and ethical 
opportunity for the school. Let 
us take up the challenge and 
educate the youth to better stand- 
ards by inculcating discrimination 
and appreciation. But how is that 
to be done? 

At Lew Wallace Junior High 
School an experimental course, 
The History And Appreciation of 
Motion Pictures, has been or- 
ganized, and is now being given 
once a week to a class of thirty- 
one students as part of the Eng- 
lish curriculum. The Course con- 
sists of ten lessons, each lesson 
divided into three parts. The first 
part is devoted to the talk, then 
follows the showing of an il- 
lustrative reel, and the last part 
is given over to student discus- 
sion. With the first lesson it be- 
came quite evident that the series 
would have to be extended to 
fifteen lessons, so as to allow 
ample time for the presentation 
of the subject matter and the 
discussions. 

The following subjects are be- 
ing considered:— 

1. Origins of Motion Pictures 


2. Motion Pictures in Their 
Infancy 


The Feature Picture 


4, Introduction. of Sound and 
Its Significance 


5. Types of Pictures 
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j followed by class discussions, 
As with most pioneering experi- 
ences, the materials available are 
a of the best, and what there js 
-annot be considered adequate. For 
instance, the projection machine 
for showing the reels is a 16 mm. 
silent old style instrument, and the 
screen is a makeshift home-affair, 
, window shade, which leaves a 
great deal to be desired for proper 
screening. As for reference books 
at the local library, there was little 
available at first, but with the kind 
coöperation of the Superintendent 
of the Children’s Department, this 
was soon remedied. There is now 
at the branch library a goodly num- 
ber of volumes on the motion -pic- 
ture, although most of the books 
are written in language and style 
over the heads of the students. 
Because the study of motion pic- 
ture appreciation in the public 
schools has been negligible, few, if 
any, books have been written on 
the subject for the youthful intel- 
ligence. The students taking the 
Course have been therefore com- 
pelled to pore over volumes in- 
tended for adults, 
Another interesting feature of 
e Course is the intensive use of 
— in the classroom. Through 
7 Pama of the Motion Picture 
sie ian Distributors sets of 
e ealing with important fea- 
valine ‘tae having educational 
Sei big ae a pi pan 
Studied incessant] iar s, and are 
ee stil tly by the students. 
uls depict the vast amount 
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a aay film producers have to 
M era in order to reproduce 
a ite i costumes, architecture 

ais: of various periods. As 
historical data they are of tremen- 
dous importance, and leave indel- 
ible impressions on the young 
minds, They further help to dra-. 
Matize important scenes, and when 
the pictures themselves are viewed, 
these particular scenes tend to 
heighten the enjoyment of the 
films as a whole. Too much em- 
phasis cannot be placed on the 
value of these stills. Not only the 
students who take the Course are 
enamoured of them, but almost the 
rest of the student body. Time and 
again the room has been packed 
with curious-eyed youngsters study- 
ing the stills, when they should 
have been down in the yard play- 
ing in the open air during the 
lunch period. In fact the room 
has become a veritable picture gal- 
lery for the children of the entire 
school. 

At this point it might be advis- 
able to sum up the case for teach- 
ing motion picture appreciation in 
the school. The enthusiasm stirred 
by this experiment has been very 
gratifying. The children have been 
stimulated to go to the library and 
read every available book on films. 
Even the novels which have been 
converted to pictures they devour 
voraciously on their own initiative. 
For the first time in their lives they 
have caught the beauty of Shake- 
speare’s language, have become en- 
thralled with the characters and in- 
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trigued with the stories. They have 
since begun to read the Bard of 
their own free will, which even 
zeros couldn’t compel them to do 
before. Since the Course began, 
the youngsters have become alive 
to movie values. Whereas formerly 
they went to see pictures indiscri- 
minately, they now go from picture 
house to picture house and “shop 
for movies.” They see only those 
films, the criticisms of which they 
have first read. Exhibitors’ blurbs 
they have learned to ignore, and 
are not taken in by the advance 
shots of “coming attraction.” And 
what is of significant importance 
is the fact that they no longer ap- 
prove the double feature program. 
They view only the feature which 
interests them and walk out from 
the other. As they: express it, “The 
other picture spoils the mood of 
the important one.” This is the 
hopeful and encouraging develop- 
ment in these youngsters. Already 
they have acquired a sense of dis- 
crimination and appreciation. It is 
quality they look for and not quan- 
tity. They'd rather see one good 
picture than two bad ones. And 
the free handouts, such as Bingo 
and Screeno, cannot blind them to 
the inferior values of the pictures, 
They know what they want and 
refuse to play “sucker” to the 
shoddy flash of the movies and its 
cheap gambling inducements. 
Beginning with the February 
term, Mr. Albert E, King, Princi- 
pal of the school, has requested 
that seven English classes devote 


a a 
one period per wee 
Picture appreciati 
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reaffirm our faith in education as 
the force which eventually will 
raise the standards of motion pic 
ture entertainment, and so bring 
about the production of better 
films. 
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JEANNE N. BusH. 
Lew Wallace Junior High School. 
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ally endeavor to have stu- 
a? a and understand the 
seri humanity of these “peo- 
ne whom they are generally 
thet SO ready to dub scoundrel 
eager tO canonize. My hope al- 
ways has been that this attempt to 
have pupils fully appreciate char- 
acters as real individuals possessed, 
in some measure, Of the foibles 
and graces of mankind, might help 
them finally to the ideal of sym- 
pathy and tolerance to the end that 
“man’s inhumanity to man” might 
be just a bit less keen in just a 
few more cases. 


There is a particular instance, 
which I shall always remember, in 
which Lancelot served admirably in 
revitalizing a school-girl’s friend- 
ship. There had been much of the 
usual discussion, pro and con, of 
the baseness and the grandeur of 
his character. Some days later, one 
little girl confessed that literature 
seemed to be much more fun when 
one began to strive for balanced 
appraisals of the people who pre- 
Viously had been but pale shadows, 
definitely and exclusively good or 
though she didn’t express 
that way, of course. 

The climax—from m 


e 
W—came after a summer's va- 
Cation 


futtied Poe the youngster in- 
me that 
Member she and another 


Of the class f 
She had been aa s from whom 
ad effected 


bad—al 
it just 


vi y point-of- 


anged for months 
a8 onir a reconciliation. She 
ON Sure that new attitudes 
“I dyll tom her work with the 

S of The King” had had 








something to do with- ner renewal 
of friendship. This unusually alert 
and sensitive girl, certainly more 
articulate than most, had “learned” 
through literature to find and ap- 


preciate redeeming qualities in real 
life, too, 


PAUL BENOV. 
Samuel Tilden High School. 


WHAT VALUE THE TEACHER- 
IN-TRAINING? 


It has always been my custom 
when the service of a teacher-in- 
training is about to expire to ask 
him to give me a statement as to 
what he thought he got out of his 
experience in this position and 
what suggestions he had to offer 
that might make the work of the 
supervisor in training the teacher- 
in-training more efficient. 

I received recently a statement 
from a former teacher-in-training 
covering his ideas. It proved so 
illuminating that I felt what he 
had to say should be passed on 
for the benefit of others. There 
are certain thoughts indicated in 
his comments which point out that 
in his case at least there was some 
advantage and benefit accruing to 
him because of the opportunity he 
had to serve as a teacher-in-train- 
ing. His letter follows: 

Dear ` 


At the time of leaving, I prom- 
ised to write you of my impres- 
sions on the value of my experi- 
ences as teacher-in-training, but the 
matter of getting adjusted to my 
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present situation has caused me to 
put it off until now. 

I would draw your attention first 
to the case of a Miss S—— S—, 
a Geometry-I student who was 
failed by me last term. This young 
lady visited me at , and said 
she had previously written me at 
your suggestion, although I re- 
ceived no letter, to inquire into the 
possibility of having her mark 
changed to a passing one. The 
quality of her work was always 
just about “borderline,” failing 
with 60 per cent the first marking 
period, passing the second, and of 
64 per cent grade on the uniform 
examination. Awareness of this 
uncertain foundation for the work 
of Geometry II and the Regents’ 
examination led me to fail the stu- 
dent. However, a review of the 
case and a consideration of the 
fact that this student intends to go 
to college and that students with 
poorer records have been passed by 
others, makes me question whether 
I have not been too severe in my 
decision and whether I could not 
have given her a chance at Geom- 
etry II without any stretching of 
the point of her deserving that 
chance. I do not know what pre- 
vious conversation you have had 
with the student; probably she will 
again raise this subject with you; 
in any case, I offer this brief ex- 
planation with the request that you 
make such disposition of the case 
as seems wisest in your judgment. 

Concerning the program of work 
as teacher-in-training, ! wish to 
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X antage 
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— classes in the same ! 
gra es which the trainee himself ) 
is teaching, I feel is desirable, not 
alone because it helps the teacher. 
in-training with his own teaching, 
but because he is then in a better 
position to appreciate the problems 
which the regular teacher is mec | 
ing and the teaching methods the ¥ 
latter is using to solve them. In | 
this connection, I feel that it might | 
have been better for me to 1 
also observed a Mathen 7 
class regularly, and to av z 
on an ordinary Gar or 
f ‘ 
stead of your a tical 
the other hand, n tea : 
wished to observ? observation 


awn class the lessons I had ob- 
served. I felt that such work was 
not leading me to develop my own 
initiative and ability in the plan- 
ning of lessons, and furthermore 
might lead to my teaching in ways 
which were not the most successful 
for my class although they might 
have worked well with the group 
observed, either because of differ- 
ences in the composition of the 
two groups or differences between 
my personality and natural style 
and that of the teacher observed. 
I therefore consciously planned to 
have my group always a lesson or 
two ahead of the observed group, 
so that I could have the opportu- 
nity to develop my own teaching 
ability and yet see later wherein I 
might have improved upon my 
methods, sometimes even giving to 
ma Class later a few of the high- 
ights which I had picked up in 


this way. I tried to follow this 
Plan a 


your ow 
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also ihe en observation is 
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i new subject matter, 
while others are outstanding in a 
different phase. The teacher-in- 
training ought to have an oppor- 
tunity to see a master in each of 
these phases. Secondly, it is prob- 
ably true that natural differences in 
personality and temperament make 
it absolutely impossible for a 
teacher-in-training to teach in the 
manner used by some of those he 
may observe. I know I shall never 
be as forceful and dynamic in my 
teaching as some members of your 
department nor as calm and placid 
as others I have seen there, yet it 
appeared to me that some teachers 
using each of these extremes were 
equally successful. Observing vari- 
ous teachers offers an opportunity 
to find that method which is most 
suited to one’s natural personal 
characteristics. 

At the beginning of the term 
you suggested that I record brief 
comments on the classes I visited. 
I followed this suggestion for 
some time, and found that it 
tended to make my observation 
more pointed—I looked for certain 
particulars in each lesson. 

One of the richest sources for 
the improvement of my teaching 
methods, was your discussion of 
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the reports of your class visits. 
Faults I had never noticed myself 
were disclosed to me, and sugges- 
tions given for my betterment 
which in my limited experience 
had never occurred to me. As 
teacher-in-training at before 
coming to I was visited sev- 
eral times by the head of the de- 
partment, but mever once was a 
report or any comment whatsoever 
given to me. The principal of the 
school did visit me twice and later 
discussed the lesson, but the fact 
that he was not so close to class- 
room teaching himself and that 
mathematics was not his field made 
his observation of a more general 
sort. 

I would like to express my 
appreciation here for the pleasant 
associations with you and particu- 
larly for your friendly and helpful 
manner at all times. Frankly, I 
have known few supervisors, 
whether in the school system or 
in other situations, who showed 
more the kindness and sympathetic 
understanding of a friend and ad- 
viser instead of the aloof air typi- 
cal of a supervisor. Of more worth 
than all the suggestions and hints 
on methods of teaching, I think, 
was the self-confidence you thus 
inspired in me from the time I 
had the good fortune to make 
your acquaintance as 4 pupil- 
teacher. 

Very truly yours, 
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The new class assembled nai: 
and stared with illon E 
osity at the prefect teacher, = 
a late Session gtoup—and ane 
years nor circumstances had given 
them that circumspect insouciance 
that enables one to examine m 
object without making it too ob- 
vious. 

The teacher on the other hand 
was able to cover up his inne 
qualms of doubtful trepidation 
with a calm outer mask of ever 
day professional preoccupance, But 
he was not fooling himself. This 
was a tough bunch—he was pons 
to have his hands full. He sr | 
tered his resources and app! 


order. 
“Boys— " em 
or so girls; they did “this te 
need special attention vondut ou! 
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osure — but an inner gadget 
clicked a mental item for future 


«jnstead of the usual formal 
method I am thinking of using a 
socialized system that I am hop- 
ing will be more agreeable to all 
of us—if you are able to coöper- 
te. I'll go into the details later 
after we have elected our class 
officers.” 

The class took this rather indif- 
ferently. If they knew what he 
was talking about, they gave no 
evidence of it. The election of 
officers, however, caused them to 
perk up their ears. Hands were 
thrust violently into the air and 
voices rumbled hoarsely from all 
sides. The teacher’s voice broke 
the oncoming storm. 

“Let us do this in regular par- 
liamentary style. I shall appoint 
a temporary chairman who will 
conduct the election for president. 
When you've elected your presi- 
dent he will continue with the 
election of officers. Now let me 
‘ee—" he pointed to a sharp-look- 
ing youngster whose lack of size 
e penal personality obviously 
P te him from the chief post. 
sh _ “ection proceeded, Amid 
olin _Janglings and violent wran- 
mia on choice was made—a 
ing nie scholarly-look- 

‘dual who seemed capable 
Enough from an intell; P 

int, but n intelligence stand- 
Brojan ras the socialized prefect 
Promulpate Started. The idea 

was one of demo- 


cratic freedom, founded on good 
8 and proper behaviour. The 

cers had their duties to perform 
- were properly instructed. The 
: Pa was impressed with the value 
> Cooperative integrity. This was 

eir class—they had elected their 
own officers—it was up to them 
to abide by their decision. 

So far SO good, it would seem. 
But difficulties arose almost imme- 
diately. They were a vital, lively, 
healthy, active, loose-mouthed, hard- 
voiced lot— and they insisted on 
freeing their libidos to the utter 
exclusion of all others. The rule 
of “No Talking” except with spe- 
cial permission was immediately 
shattered and strewn about to the 
accompaniment of raucous roars. 

The poor intelligent attempting 
to play the part of executive and 
coördinator was absolutely floored. 
He appealed to the teacher. The 
teacher in turn appealed to the 
class. The class turned on the 
president. Pandemonium. 

And this was the situation for 
quite a while, with the president 
harried and harassed and careworn 
—and the teacher standing by and 
taking over when the going got 
too rough. Finally it became evi- 
dent that the class would not settle 
down to ordinary routine. Codper- 
ation was out of the question. 
Something had to be done—and 
the teacher made the first move. 

“Boys,” he said one day, “it 
looks as if you're not getting along 
any too well with your president— 
the president of your own choice. 
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I am going to give you another 
president. The present president 
has agreed to the experiment, so 
if the boy I select is agreeable I 
shall appoint him class president. 
Cullen—” addressing the gangly, 
pimpled gawk who had snickered 
so expressively the first day, “how 
would you like to be president?” 

The boy flushed and became 


confused. ‘““Who—me? No—no 
—not me. I don’t want to be 
president.” 


The teacher smiled comfortingly. 
“Well, here’s the proposition, Cul- 
len. As matters stand you are the 
biggest disturbing element in the 
class. Unless a miracle occurs you 
are headed for the dean’s office— 
and a character card filed against 
your record. The chances are that 
you won't last a year in this school 
at the rate you are going. Your 
marks are bad—your attitude atro- 
cious. Here’s your chance to make 
good and become a worthwhile 
citizen in this school—or else.” 

The last was uttered with 
proper vocal significance. The boy 
squirmed and looked at his gang 
for support. They avoided his eyes 
in stony neutrality. Something 
stirred within him—was it the 
challenge to make good?—was it 
the fear of punishment?—was it 
the urge of self-aggrandizement ? 
Was it—all combined? 

He accepted, The switch was 
made—and a new order of things 
was felt almost immediately. This 
was no bloated intelligent. This 
was a boy of their own kind. 
When he said, “Shut up” they 
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their voices to 
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he fad Jurations until 
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: at Was 
acceptable if not perfect, ‘The reins 
of government were in the hands 
of the president and his staf com- 
pletely except for such formal te 
ords as had to be handled per. 
sonally. Instead of the tens, 
agpressively-defensive, irritable at: 
mosphere there gradually came into 
effect a relaxed, pleasant, sociable 


aura that expressed the true spirit | 


of democracy. 

And thus it was that what the 
teacher wanted in the first place 
came to pass. He ! 
to a bad start, but with Ae 
people at the as 
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wasa 
| duty to prove that he was not a 


| gentleman. Lots of fun—and the 


; escaped him at times for he 
found himself often on the side 
of the district attorney claiming he 
gentleman—when it was his 


| lesson struck home. 


It is several years later—and the 
boys are marching into the assem- 
bly hall for their graduation exer- 
cises. ‘The teacher sees Cullen, the 
mock-trialer—the others, too, who 
had left their indelible impressions 
on his memories. Fine, upstanding 


| boys—they had just spoken with 


him, reminiscing about old times. 
Yes, it was certainly worthwhile 
—the socialized prefect period— 
the struggles—the disappointments. 
Tomorrow he would meet another 
gtoup—and he would start them 
off again on the right road—the 
toad to socialized education — 
Democracy, 
tea SAMUEL P. SHARRON. 
am Lincoln High School. 


P SUAL AIDS IN 
USINESS TRAINING 


Portas program devoted ex- 
teachin. h the use of film as a 
ies if ¢vice in elementary busi- 
sic ap was presented on 
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the Commercial Section of the 
New York Society for the Experi- 
mental Study of Education. The 
Program, consisting of a series of 
lesson units presented through the 
media of opaque projection, lan- 
tern slides, film strips and mov- 
Ing pictures, was arranged by the 
members of the faculty of Franklin 
K. Lane High School under the 
direction of Max B. Greenstein, 
chairman of the accounting depart- 
ment. 

In presenting the first lesson on 
the topic of preparation of the 
payroll, Mr. Galburt demonstrated 
identical material through three 
different techniques. His first pre- 
sentation was through the use of 
the opaque projector. This pre- 
sentation was followed by lantern 
slides and a film strip to illustrate 
the difference in quality of image. 
Mr. Galburt’s presentation was ac- 
companied by a lesson plan includ- 
ing mimeographed forms, questions 
and problems to provide summary 
and application for the pupils and 
a homework assignment. 

The second lesson was presented 
by the writer through the medium 
of a film strip on the topic of the 
preparation of outgoing first class 
mail for posting. In order to 
arouse interest, the apperceptive 
basis of the lesson was presented 
through a series of cartoons con- 
tributing to a concept of a unified 
sequence of steps in the origin and 
preparation of outgoing mail. A 
mimeogtaphed sheet containing the 
plan of the lesson, questions for 
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summary and application and the 
homework assignment was pro- 
vided. 

Two lessons prepared by Irving 
Rosenblum and Dr. Charles A. 
Gramet, chairman of the Biology 
Department of Franklin K. Lane 
High School, were next presented 
through the use of film strips. In 
the first lesson the topic of in- 
surance and insurable risks were 
presented through the use of pic- 
tures and cartoons reproduced 
through the courtesy of the Aetna 
Life Insurance Company illustrat- 
ing the variety of risks that may 
be covered by insurance. 

The second lesson presented six 
general types of retail organiza- 
tions, illustrated through pictures 
of various stores in order to aid 
pupils to recognize types of retail 
stores in their neighborhood, and 
to stimulate thought on the prob- 
lems of retail business organiza- 
tion. In presenting this lesson, 
it was pointed out that the appef- 
ceptive basis of the lesson was 4 
previous discussion of the differ- 
ence between wholesale and retail 
organization. <A mimeographed 
outline of the lesson was distrib- 
uted together with questions for 
summary and application. 

The final item on the evening's 
rogram was a moving picture pre- 
pared by Abraham Kimmel on the 
subject of locating and reaching 
places of interest in New York 
City. The cast in the picture con- 
sisted entirely of faculty members 
and students of the Franklin K. 
Tane Hiph School. The story * 


that of a Visitor fro 


who arranges throu h tb Of oy, 
a 
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outline of the picture with ques 
tions for summary and application f 


each upon which is mounted the 
jmage to be reflected through mir- 
rors and projected on the screen, 

There are several disadvantages 
in the use of the opaque projector. 
First, in handling the machine, the 
operator's eyes are subjected to seri- 
ous glare which may of course be 
overcome by the use of tinted 
glasses. There is also much diffu- 
jon and waste of light which in 
turn reduces the clarity of image 
projected on the screen. This, 
however, is not such as will reduce 
the value of this visual aid within 
an ordinary classroom. The heat 
of the lamp concentrated upon the 
opaque slide tends to wrinkle or 
scorch the image to be projected. 
This criticism however is overcome 
by the relative ease of preparation 
of the opaque slide. 


Lantern Slide 

For clarity of image, for flexibil- 
ity of sequence and for ease of 
handling the apparatus, the lantern 
slide has much value. Slides may 
be prepared at a cost of about six 
cents each, 

Preparation of the slide however 
tequires some technical ability. 
Such technical ability as is neces- 
šaty may be learned by the ordi- 
at teacher within a period of 
rec Months at most. After the 
echnical ability has been acquired, 
pispatation of a set of slides can 
a oe within two or three 
Film Strip 

ic compactness, clarity of image, 





case of handling the apparatus and 
in economy, the film strip is well 
favored. A master film strip can 
be produced at a cost of $2 or $3 
from which reprints can be made 
at a cost of about $.25 for an en- 
tire film lesson. 

In producing his own film strip, 
the writer was able to demonstrate 
the ability of the ordinary teacher 
to learn fairly quickly the tech- 
nical processes required in the 
preparation of a film strip. Upon 
completion of the learning process, 
a film strip may be produced with- 
in a month, or less. 


Moving Pictures 

Where the previously mentioned 
techniques are unable to provide 
action and movement, the moving 
picture steps in and offers a valu- 
able aid to the concrete presenta- 
tion of subject matter. The value 
of moving pictures requires little 
comment. It is recognized that 
pupil interest is high when mov- 
ing pictures are presented. If prop- 
erly prepared, it provides a most 
valuable teaching device. 

As was demonstrated, a moving 
picture can be prepared by a 
teacher. The cost of the picture 
presented was only about $30. Re- 
prints can be made at small cost 
for general distribution. 


A GENERAL EVALUATION 
oF VISUAL AIDS 

How frequently do you find your 
descriptive language insufficient to 
drive home a point which could 
easily be made through a picture? 
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How often would you like to make 
a field trip for enrichment of sub- 
ject matter, but you are at a loss 
for time and energy? Would you 
not find it more valuable and eco- 
nomical to base your lesson upon 
a concrete image presented to the 
class? 

Arguments for visual aids in 
teaching may be listed hundred- 
fold. Arguments for new tech- 
niques and new devices are ever 
recurring. Other subjects—particu- 
larly the sciences—have created 
hundreds of lesson units through 
visual aids. 

We recognize the possibility of 
overdoing a good device. We do, 
however, recognize the possibilities 
of this method for presentation of 
business information. Business 
training has not yet taken advan- 
tage of this highly approved tech- 
nique. Why not now? 

ALEXANDER SELWYN. 
Franklin K. Lane High School. 


THE SCIENCE SQUAD 

In 1936, the late Superintendent 
Roberts issued circular 85 which 
stated that one of the duties of 
the laboratory assistant may be the 
organizing and directing of a lab- 
oratory —and preparation — room 
squad. Most of the service squads 
of a school are started at the sug- 
gestion of the principal or as 
the need arises; but it is in the 
science department that we find 
a definite supervisory direction for 
the creation of a science squad. 

Although squad organization 1n 


and a willingness 


different schools may y 


ern. Pupils of all a Dat, 


eligibl ioi 

eligible to join, The üni Ms ate 
ments are an interest in Cire 
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assistant handling A bY the 
Work periods are of fa Squad 
During his free periods 
may work in the science prepara 
tion rooms; after school, he m 
do squad work for approximately 
one period. 

Squad leadership may vay, 
Some laboratory assistants keep all 
squad members on the same level 
regardless of seniority; others 
select their squad leaders on 3 
basis of ability or seniority. At 
other method is to allow the 
members to select their own leader 
and, possibly, an assistant leader. 


kinds 
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the squad. Capable squad 
mbers are usually set to work 


by 
me 


 puilding various projects which 


ay be exhibited at fairs or used 
5 demonstrations in the class- 


om. In all these duties the squad 
i constantly under the supervision 


and direction of the laboratory 
assistant. 

The advantages of squad mem- 
bership are many. One is the 
learning of the meaning of actual 
responsibility for a given task. 


The pupil is given a definite as-. 


signment and is held strictly ac- 
countable for it. In this way, 
the pupil learns that he cannot 
shirk a given job but must carry 
it through to the end. A squad 
member learns discipline. The 
pupil knows he must do his as- 
signed work regardless of his 
inclination to do other things. 
He also learns the value of order 
in doing the particular assign- 
ments he receives; “fooling 
around” is not tolerated. The con- 
duct of squad members is usually 
exemplary. They are set up as 
an example for other pupils, as 
pupils picked and chosen from the 
Many, and, as such, they must 
Not receive any misconduct re- 
Ports, 
, Another advantage for the 
r member is the knowledge 
ince completing his school 
5 * will have a foundation 
Pete for sr a ‘os a uR Stk dl 
e iet any positions for which 
“vetage pupil is not trained. 
> i particular, the job is to 






be in a laboratory, he knows that 
he is familiar with chemical 
terminology which he could never 
have learned in the classroom. 
This knowledge he acquires be- 
cause of the assistance he has 
Biven the teachers in the depart- 
ment while they were using non- 
classroom materials and apparatus. 
Another advantage is the pupil- 
teacher relationship that is estab- 
lished. The members of the squad 
come into intimate contact with 
the department teachers. The 
close association results in a help- 
ful and friendly spirit which the 
average pupil may find hard to 
obtain. 

The benefits to the school are 
many. Squad members, while not 
necessarily honor students, are 
students who try to do their best 
class work. They try to learn. 
Disciplinary action against them 
is hardly ever needed; their class 
conduct is good; they are fine 
school citizens. They have learned 
responsibility and discipline. 

In conclusion we may state that 
a well run, efficient science squad 
presents a fine means of training 
pupils to be good citizens of the 
school and of the community. 

RuBIN R. MILLER. 
Far Rockaway High School. 


PRELUDE TO CHARACTER 
TRAINING 

It is a well-known axiom that 
if you wish to influence a person 
you must first get him to like 
you. On rare occasions, adults 
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yield to better reasoning without 
being swayed by emotional factors. 
But even logic and statistics may 
prove fruitless if a harsh, sneer- 
ing voice and antagonistic atti- 
tude are concomitants. People are 
more amenable to suggestion when 
a warm, friendly relationship ex- 
ists between them and those who 
would influence them. 

This, of course, is truer in the 
case of children who respond 
more to an emotional rather than 
a rational appeal. How to estab- 
lish this rapport between their 
pupils and themselves should be 
of great concern to teachers since 
it is the starting point in the 
development of good character. 

Many of our best intentions, 
our finest educational principles 
and techniques, our most conscien- 
tious efforts often remain unpro- 
ductive of results because a spirit 
of friendliness, a sense of humor 
and a proper approach are lack- 
ing. We fail to recruit the valu- 
able assistance of a cheerful 
countenance, an attitude of inter- 
est, kindliness, and helpfulness. 

The following suggestions are 
neither new or startling. They 
are a re-statement of ideas we 
often lose sight of, but which 
have proved beneficial in attain- 
ing this rapport. 

1. Be cheerful and friendly. 
Some teachers maintain 4 stern 
visage and demeanor, never relax- 
ing from that stiffness which cre- 
ates a gap between them and their 
pupils. Smiling and being cheer- 


ful in the classroom 
nodding to students : Btecting 

and on the Fa In t and 
good feeling, 
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casion. Did the Jewish studens | 
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Atonement with difficulty? How 


did the students spend the sum- | 


mer vacation, the Christmas holi- 


day, and so forth. 

3, Be helpful. Dont leave the 
newspaper OF magazine you have 
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bristling voice grates on the 


S. 
Reason with the student, 


teachers refuse to ackn VE Seen i Avoid being arbitrary. Explain the 


student’s greeting ui rae j whys 29 


Sttes F 
i 


d wherefores of school 
regulations. Let him see the need 
for them and the consequences of 
peing without them. Then invite 
his coöperation. I have found 
this helpful in discussing care of 
school property and cleanliness of 
body and building. Pupils who 
understand the underlying reasons 
of laws are more likely to comply 
with them. 

6. Inculcate a feeling of re- 


sponsibility and self-reliance; the 


former by means of special tasks, , 


the latter by appealing to the 
sense of propriety. At the begin- 
ning of the term when the ques- 
tion of leaving the room arises, I 
usually say something to this 
effect. “In the elementary school 
children must receive permission 
to leave the room. In the colleges, 
students leave whenever they de- 
site. No permission is needed. 
Why?” (Elicit the answer). “In 
this class we can follow either 
procedure, Which would you pre- 
= They naturally prefer the 
oa “Very well,” I reply. 
Kias as it should be. I hope 
his W shall not have to change 
f pan because boys will abuse 
: privilege.” And very few 
Se They love being treated like 

wn-ups, 
i Aim for correction rather 
Ka punishment. Punishment that 
to vent the spleen of the 





ape pa give him the satisfac- 
iiin Kin the pupil trouble, 
l a bad aftermath. The 
popi then takes a dislike to the 
ome a may become more 
troublesome either 

openly or surreptitiously. 

When a j 

l pupil who has been 
disorderly reports after school, I 
chat with him about his home, 
friends, activities, choice of a 
career. Sometimes I offer him a 
choice between detention and 
reading a book. Usually he pre- 
fers the latter. I try to assign 
a book that is both entertaining 
and instructive and has some moral 
value. If the pupil has indicated 
a choice of a career, I suggest 
a related book. 

One such boy had expressed a 
desire to become a farmer, and 
I assigned a book which tells of 
the rigors of farm life. I asked 
him to report one week later. He 
came, told me about the book, and 
confessed it had opened his eyes. 
He was not so sure he wanted 
to become a farmer after all. We 
discussed other occupations. I sug- 
gested that he see me again, and 
before long we were on the best 
of terms. 

g. Utilize Study Hall oppor- 
I frequently announce 
lad to assist boys 
th their studies. 


tunities. 
that I shall be 8 
needing help wi 
Some students take advantage of 
this offer and bring up their math, 
foreign language and 

I endeavor to 
t to find the so- 
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lution. When I cannot solve the 
problem, I confess, and call upon 
other students studying the same 
grade of the subject to assist. 
Such a spirit of helpfulness is 
appreciated by the pupil. 

9. Have occasional, brief, in- 
formal discussions. Why do chil- 
dren respond so quickly and in- 
tensely to the movies, radio, 
comics? Simply because they love 
the suspense, the humor, the 
drama of a situation. That is 
why the more stirring aspects of 
school subjects must be used to 
introduce a topic and maintain 
pupil interest. If certain subjects 
or topics do not of themselves 
possess these qualities, then ex- 
traneous episodes might be in- 
troduced. 

The period might very well be- 
gin with a provoking question, 
a statement, or a story. One day, 
as soon as the monitor had taken 
the attendance, I held up a 
magazine, and remarked: “I have 
just finished an interesting article 
entitled Are Criminals Born or 
Made? I would like to hear your 
opinions on this subject.” Im- 
mediately up went many hands. 
We were told about the evils 
of slums, bad companions, poverty, 
lack of community centers and 
playgrounds, influence of heredity, 
and so forth. a 

The pupils were enthusiastic, 
attentive, and eager to give their 
opinion, After four or five 
minutes, I remarked: “I ‘== 
pleased to hear such sensible views. 
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News Items, 
Books, Health, H 
others. Presented in an interes. 
ing manner and in an informal 
atmosphere, such brief discussions 
might have beneficial effects in the 
inculcation of good character. 
The establishment of cordial 
and friendly relations between 
teacher and pupil is the first step 
in the development of good 
character. 
DAVID SHULMAN. 


Boys Hi gh School. 
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evidence of HSO, production. 
The second method shows the 
principle involved but does not ex. 
lain the necessity for the 
formation commercially of fuming 
sulphuric acid. 

By combining two suction bot- 
tles or test tubes in series—the 
frst with water and the second 
with H,SO4—it is possible to 
combine the best features of both 
of these methods. Furthermore, 
the necessity for the use of 
H,SO, as a solvent is clearly 
shown since the undissolved fumes 
of SO, above the water disappear 
completely in the second bottle 
containing H3SO4. 

If the objection that most of 
the SO, has been dissolved by 
the water before going to the 
acid be raised, then the flasks may 
may be used in parallel or they 
may be used separately. The flask 
with water may be used first and 
the presence of the fumes indi- 
cated. The absence of the fumes 
when sulphuric acid is used then 
shows the reason for its use. 


2, DEHYDRATION 


The addition of large crystals 
of blue vitriol to concentrated 
sulphuric acid shows its dehydrat- 
mg power clearly, The surface 
Of the crystal starts to turn white 
Quickly and in a short while a 
aea white residue is all that 
on. t of the crystal. The de- 

Position of blue vitriol crystals 

7 heat in testing for water of 





Crystallization lays the ground- 
work for this experiment. 


3. OXIDATION 


The action of hot concentrated 
sulphuric acid on copper has long 
been difficult of demonstration and 
explanation. At first attention 
should be drawn to the bright 
ted of the copper. By heating the 
acid slowly it is possible for the 
pupils to see the black deposit of 
copper oxide forming. Heating 
a piece of copper in the air will 
show them that copper oxide has 
been formed. The odor of sul- 
phur dioxide can then be detected 
and will lead to partial equation 
A— Cu + HSO} —> CuO + 
SO, + H,O. 

The acid then starts to turn a 
blackish green. If this is not 
readily seen, pouring a little of 
the acid into water will show the 
greenish color. Reference to the 
previous experiment on dehydra- 
tion will show the pupils that 
copper sulphate is being formed. 
Partial equation B explains 

B= CuO + H504 => 
CuSO, + H20 

Then by adding the two equa- 
tions and cancelling the CuO the 
final equation is obtained. 

C— Cu af: 2S0; + C20 
—> CuO + SO: + 2H, 0 
-= CuSO4 

JosepH F. CASTKA. 
Boys’ High School. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND COMMEN 
: 


THE CAFETERIA AS AN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR DIRECT 
TRAINING IN CITIZENSHIP 


To many teachers, a cafeteria 
assignment is a challenge and an 
opportunity to develop worthy 
character traits. There we can 
stress good table manners, con- 
trolled conversation, care of school 
property, consideration for others, 
and courteous relationships between 
boys and girls. Freed from the 
formal routine of the classroom, 
the cafeteria period offers a better 
chance for more intimate contacts 
between pupil and teacher. 

As subject class and prefect 
teachers, it is natural for us to 
forget the larger objectives of edu- 
cation on account of the strain. of 
covering required syllabi under 
tense conditions and the necessity 
for clerical and other duties. 

If we accept as one of the pri- 
mary aims of education the train- 
ing for citizenship or for codpera- 
tive living and leadership, then we 
must take into account the follow- 
ing principles: (1) that we teach 
pupils as well as subjects; (2) 
that cultural and vocational train- 
ing does not necessarily prepare 
our students for the part of an 
active-minded citizen. 

How much carry-over is there 
in our teaching of social sciences, 
hygiene, athletics, home economics, 
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thing lacking in our education 
when, after four years of training, 
a student shows such indifference 
to public property? 

I recall the case of 2 student 
who was habitually insolent, dis- 
orderly, and inconsiderate. He ha 
been in trouble elsewhere 10 the 
school, During the course : w 
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ing 4 i 
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cynical an 

Second, our cafeteria squad gives 
our students an opportunity for 
growth through service and as- 
sumption of responsibility. On 
occasion, I have seen a cafeteria 
period managed by the officers and 
monitors, with no teacher present. 
The officers of the squad are cho- 


sen with care. At- regular confer- 


ences, they and the monitors are 
made to feel their responsibility by 
a free exchange of opinions on 
problems seeking solution. Because 
of the large number on the squad 
and because it is difficult to get 
teliable and intelligent pupils to 
serve, some of our monitors are 
not what we would like them to 
be; but with the help and encour- 
agement of teachers, we are im- 
proving the work of our squad. 


Third, the conduct in the cafe- 
teria should be used as an addi- 
tonal criterion by a prefect teacher 
in rating the citizenship of his pu- 
pils, Some teachers have already 
Made it a Practice to notify prefect 


tea E ai ‘ 
me of anti-social conduct in 
© cafeteria. 


ma, by keeping a file in my 
EN I am able to tell whether a 
conduct in the cafeteria either 
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eos or deteriorates from the 
ate of his first offense. 


In conclusion, let me say that 


my object in writing this has not 
been to convey the impression that 
our cafeteria is not better than the 
average high school cafeteria but 
to indicate to you the possibilities 
of such a period for training some 
of our students to be more codper- 


ative and more considerate human 
beings. 

Davip TROSTEN. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


CIVICS TO IMPROVE 
CITIZENSHIP 


No one can challenge the state- 
ment that failure in Civics is a 


hindrance to good citizenship, pat- 


ticularly when the failure is due 
to immaturity, inability to read, 
confusion in a new environment, 
and even to indifference caused by 
repetition of much of the subject 
matter taught in the elementary 
schools. Repetition of the subject 
is no cure for these causes of fail- 
ure; rather, it leads to dislike of 
the subject, unhappiness in the 
present, discouragement for the 
future and, perhaps, truancy and 
delinquency. 

To make Civics 4 positive force 
in creating good citizenship, the 
Girls’ Commercial High School 
has, for the last seven terms, ad- 


vanced all pupils in first term 
Civics without regard to their final 
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mark, except those absent twenty 
per cent of the term, who failed 
to make up the work. A strongly 
motivated, honest explanation of 
the plan is given to the children 
at the opening of the term, Citi- 
zenship, they are told, is a life 
subject. They cannot be given a 
final credit or failure for the sub- 


ject at the end of the first term. - 


They can receive credit for school 
citizenship only upon graduation. 
The child who fails to under- 
stand the text book and classroom 
lessons of the first term may grow 
into an understanding of them as 
he grows older—and show that 
understanding by excellent day-by- 
day school citizenship. If he does 
this, the grade adviser, the dean, 
and his prefect may decide at the 
close of the third year not to ask 
him to take the special senior class 
in Social Problems. If his citizen- 
ship record is unsatisfactory to 
them, he will be placed in this 
special class in the seventh or 
eighth term. ‘The children who 
fail in Civics have the marks re- 
corded in the usual way and a blue 
star placed on the front of the 
permanent record as a signal to 
all their teachers that particular 
care should be taken in evaluating 
their school citizenship and in re- 
cording that evaluation for the 
later guidance of the dean and 
grade adviser in their choice of 
students for the Senior Social 
Problems Class. The decision to 
place the child in this class should 
be based on habitual performance, 
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in class. Her father and mothe 
came to school about the matter 
All three learned that other things 
than marks have value and the girl 
may well have her citizenship mark 
restored without work in the Se 
nior Social Problems Class. 

The child who has done well in 
the classroom work of the frs 
term is warned that the deferred 
credit mark recorded on the © 
verse side of his permanent ae 
will not be given to him i A 
shows himself a poet ia 
action. ‘Throughout the E tin the 
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| them to grow up to the subject, 
| and I feel that Civics teaching in 
~ Girls’ Commercial is definite so- 
dal service work, enthusiastically 





nior Social Problems Class. 
The Civics I teachers think that 
e work is done just as well as 


if the dreaded failure stood at the 
| end of the way. My own experi- 
ence in teaching two classes leads 
me to agree with them. As a 


of supervising all Civics 
I feel that the children 
ond to the confidence placed 


taught and learned. In seven terms 
we have saved 622 children from 
retardation in the first term. 

Last term we had our first 
Senior Social Problems Class of 
about thirty girls selected by the 
Dean and Grade Advisers of the 
seventh and eighth terms. Of 
course, the girls resented being re- 
quired to take the extra class, but 
before the term was over, four 
gitl who had so improved that 
the Principal offered to excuse them 
forthwith, refused to drop the 
class. The course was well-moti- 
vated in the beginning. The girls 
were at once made conscious of 
their failure to live up to their 
Obligations, and of the rare oppor- 
a of such an adjustment 
k- ei The work in the class is 

i i repetition of that of the 
litical a It does re-train in po- 
i Sergiy but it also dis- 
Bere fia ah and economic prob- 
caving si, e girls will face on 

ool. It personalizes and 
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individualizes instruction. Really, 
all students would benefit by such 
4 course. The basic text used was 
Rugge’s “Introduction to Problems 
of Changing American Culture.” 
Social and behavior problems were 
also discussed in class. ‘The young 
teacher who took the class from 
the principal is still in contact with 
these girls, who have occasional 
parties at her house. 


It is far too early to attempt to 
judge the value of the class, but 
we have high hopes of it. Of the 
value of saving 622 first-term stu- 
dents from retardation who would 
not improve their citizenship, I 
have no doubt at all, and the en- 
thusiastic classes I have visited are 
the best proof that threat of fail-' 
ure is not needed to spur on chil- 
dren if the subject is well-mott- 
vated and well taught. 


That we take liberties with the 
Civics syllabus I won't deny. Fac- 
tual details that are not necessary 
to general ideas, attitudes, and 
practices of good citizenship, are 
skimmed and more time is given 
to the need for better food and 
drug laws. The problem of water 
taxes rather than the details of 
water purification concerns us, that 
water may be plentiful and cheap 
for the sake of health, and that 
commercial users pay in proportion 
to the amount of water used in 
their profitable businesses. 

We try very hard in the first 
term to shift emphasis so that the 
course may seem a new one—not 
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in any sense a repetition of the 

elementary school work. Our stu- 

dents follow newspaper discussions, 
report on “A Hundred Million 

Guinea Pigs,” “Skin Deep,” “An 

American Chamber of Horrors,” 

“Your Money’s Worth,” “Microbe 

Hunters.” By this emphasis on 

extra text-book work, by lantern 

work, and field trips, we try to 
vitalize the course and to prove 

the thesis that Civics is really a 

course in life citizenship that is 

carried on day by day in the out- 
side world, as well as in the school 
world. 

Undoubtedly, the work in Civics 
in the elementary school and that 
in the high school should be better 
articulated. The same subject name 
should not be used in both places 
and the material should be di- 
vided, not repeated in whole or 
in part. The new environment 
should offer new problems and 
new stimuli. The new school 
should do its part in making Civ- 
ics effective in promoting good 
citizenship by making it an active 
continuing course in school citizen- 
ship for four yeats, and by ceasing 
to penalize the first-term child for 
immaturity, lack of reading ability, 
and lack of direction in a new 
environment. 

The success of the experiment 
demands continuous codperative 
publicity and enforcement by the 
administration that the Civics pto- 
ject may be a live force in the 
child’s school life, not merely a 
formula on paper; it demands, too, 
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the professional area he represented, 
at a sectional meeting of the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Direc- 
tors of Instruction on March 1, 


raining class once a fortnight, National Federation of Modern 


Í might do much to remold the Language Teachers and the Na- 


| gild's values and those of the tional Council for the Social 


| sareta and would give the child Studies. 


| it least one social contact that de- 
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That the distinctive aims of the 


 manded standards. I should like social studies toward understand- 


| to see this experiment tried as an ings and attitudes might be sub- 
attempt to extend the influence of 


the school to those who need it 


ordinate or incidental aims of for- 
3 eign language study, and that both 
most, and as an effort to evelop areas have in common many sub- 


| good citizenship in action, as well a aint ‘He: condieded, THE b 
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as in theory. 
MauDE D. KIVLEN. 
Girls’ Commercial High School. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Should each school subject have 
distinctive objectives, cleave to 


them, and not encroach on the dis- 


tinctive preserves of other subjects? 
Should the social studies be charged 
distinctively with the creation of 
understandings and attitudes, while 
foreign language study devotes it- 
self distinctively to the creation of 
i skills? ‘Yes, said Wilbur 
d na Harvard Graduate School 
a ucation, speaking for the so- 
Studies; “No,” said James B. 
m Associate Professor of the 
kin n of Foreign Languages, 
a a University. Each speaker 
Sai} senting his views, not nec- 
y a consensus of opinion of 


hooves teachers in each field first 
of all to concentrate upon promot- 
ing their pupils’ attainment of the 
distinctive objectives of their field 
and to avoid losing sight of those 
objectives by giving too much di- 
rect attention to their subordinate 
objectives, which may well be the 
distinctive objectives of other 
fields.” | 

This disposal of the social aims of 
foreign language study will be ac- 
cepted only by those who look 
upon the subject as a tool skill 
available to a gifted few who may 
pursue the study to the level of an 
art performance. Even reserving 
such practical interests to the gifted 
few, and admitting that certain. 
methods and content are obligatory 
to promote intellectual and aes- 
thetic interests in the very pursuit 
of the subject by 4 more-inclusive, 
less-selective student body, the 
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teachers of foreign languages insist 
that their subject as now conceived 
has a major aim in the establish- 
ment of a valid social outlook for 
American boys and girls. The ex- 
tent to which this aim is accom- 
plished will depend on the facili- 
ties of a school, the enrollment 
and the needs of the pupils. 
“There will remain,” concluded 
Tharp, “courses under certain cir- 
cumstances in which the stress will 
be frankly linguistic with little 
time for immediate cultural con- 
tent; there will be equally valid 
circumstances tO warrant courses 
that are mainly cultural, largely in 
English with only secondary atten- 
tion to performance in the foreign 
language. If we can conceive of 
an appreciation level of the study, 
there may be an orientation stage 
in the form of a language-arts sur- 
vey of the contributions of other 
languages and cultures to our own 
language and culture, taught in the 
medium of English in close con- 
nection with the English course.” 
In the panel discussion of teach- 
ers in service the view was taken 
by Paul B. Diederich and S. P. 
McCutchen that no logical alloca- 
tion of objectives could be prac- 
ticed in the child-centered school; 
the problem rather was to find the 
things necessary for the child and 
have them done by the most avail- 
able person to get them done! 
Theodore Huebener would place 


the social purposes of foreign lan- 


guage study first, to be achieved 
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it all, the personality of the teacher 
and the method, the process of 
doing, have a vital consideration. 
Objectives will never be identically 
achieved; they will be differently 
developed by contacts in each dif- 
ferent field.” 

The chairman of the section, 
Stephen L. Pitcher, Supervisor of 
Foreign Languages, St. Louis Pub- 
lic Schools, announced that a mim- 
eographed report of the proceed- 
ings would be prepared, to contain 
the papers of both speakers and a 
stenographic report of the panel 
discussion.1 

JAMES B. THARP. 


eet 


ont 50 cents to James B. Tharp, 
10 State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


wee 5 cents for bank charges on 
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rey? ages, in the editorials, in 
“Ign news, in the photo- 
ia in the cartoons, in the in- 
sad S, in the political columns, 
even on the financial page. 
We devoted a blackboard to each 
peper and tacked up all the infor- 
mation on this one topic under 
each paper’s name. Teacher didn’t 
have to point out the best paper; 
it did that for itself. So, onward 
we went, comparing editorials on 
the same topic in various papers, 
making the acquaintance of the 
columnists and, in general, carry- 
ing on with the project. 

Then, behold, the book room 
opened and we received “Julius 
Caesar.” There we were back in 
Rome, a land without a newspaper. 
The class had become accustomed 
to using scissors so they continued 
to bring in clippings. How to tie 
this all up with “Julius Caesar’? 
Slowly the idea formed. What 
would the Times think of Caesar's 
rulership? What would Dorothy 
Thompson think of Brutus? What 
would “The Voice of the People” 
say about Caesar's murder? Soon, 
in spite of ourselves, we wound 
them all together and created a 
Roman newspaper. It was The 
Roman Scroll. Out particular issue 
appeared the morning after Mark 
Antony’s speech. There was 4 wild 
battle before we chose the editor. 
We had three candidates for the 
office. One favored Brutus and the 
s and was against Cae- 


conspirator 
: cond favored Mark An- 


sar. The se 
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tony and favored Caesar, while the 
third ignored Brutus and concen- 
trated on denouncing Antony as “a 
political puppet whom the hands 
of Caesar stretched forth from the 
grave to manipulate.” The third 
was elected, and hence the policy 
of the paper was established. The 
composing room began to hum. 
The front page needed straight re- 
ports on the speech, interviews 
with Antony and Octavius, and 
reports on the riots of the citizens. 
We had more than enough work 
for everyone in the class. The edi- 
torial itself was a masterpiece. It 
was entitled, “Sic Semper Tyran- 
us.” It stated “the riot was insti- 
gated by Marcus Antony, the late 
Ceasar’s court jester, who by giv- 
ing half baked arguments and by 
the using of rhetorical tricks, in- 
cited the mob.” We had cartoons 
showing the Romans being led 
along by the Pied Piper, Mark An- 
tony (in a toga). We had a po- 
litical column, selected by compe- 
tition among the students, which 
was entitled, “Tibers Tide.” It 
pointed out that “Caesar’s will 
gave money and parks to the peo- 
ple because ‘you can’t take it with 
you!” The financial page was 
represented by a graph which 
showed the rise in price of grain, 
occasioned by the oncoming civil 
war. 


Finally, the topic seemed ex- 
hausted. The teacher was just 
about to sigh with relief when her 
Frankenstein monster, in the pet- 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN 
CREATIVE WRITING 


Being a firm believer in the im 
portance of cteative Writing and f 
its close correlation to a teal mf 


me Nes othe Wiel eee O eS 


preciation of poetry, I determine | 
to test theory in a typical junior f 
high school situation. The classes | 
I used for my experiment wer | 
7A1, 9B2 and 9B4, aggregating | 
approximately 120 pupils, ranging | 
in age from 11 to 15 years am 
in I. Q. from 85 to 11). f 
In my preliminary sutve), : 
found that very few of the chil 
dren liked poetry; that the ar 
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difficult and that onl 
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Then I read ® their ¥° 
selections ro 


Mare, rhythmic ballads of Noyes 


and Masefield, and dialect poems 


af T. E. Daly. The response in 
this class was even more enthusi- 
atic and widespread. In the 9B4 


| das, a commercial unit chiefly 
PF composed of older girls, I found 
© romantic themes stirred the most 
| interest, e.g, “The Highwayman,” 
| by Alfred Noyes. 


Having aroused their curiosity 
and interest to a desirable pitch 
and having exhausted the possi- 
bilities of the text books which 
were rather inadequate, I requested 
volunteers to cull the poems they 
liked from magazines, newspapers, 
library books. I suggested the 
composition of a class anthology 
~in the event that they found 
tea i interest one another. They 
mi en -J material. Many 
withed m hol i at home and 

them in class. To 


Sati 
lowe and yet save time, I 
Ection €ach to read his best se- 


» Preferably at the beginning 
la and the class decided 
the ig Value and admission to 
Pupil ae anthology. Each 

Or printed or typed 


a 
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his choice and illustrated it. The 
artists in the class made covers of 
folders and suitably illustrated 
them. The class voted on the name 
of the anthology, selected the best 
folder; a committee arranged the 
selections in order of merit and 
the anthology of each class was a 
fait accompli. 

Having been pleased with the 
results of the work so far, I em- 
barked on the creative phase of 
the experiment. The ground had 
been cultivated to some extent and, 
if the soil were rich, perhaps some- 
thing would grow. I used a com- 
position period to begin. First I 
read some children’s poems, select- 
ed from various school magazines 
and I found the children enjoyed 
them immensely. I told them it 
was easy to write poetry, to express 
themselves, and I took some na- 
ture scene familiar to all: a night 
full of stars; and the entire class 
evolved a composite four-line 
stanza. I explained in non-techni- 
cal language the image and the 
children invented as many as pos- 
sible immediately. (I must stress 
the point that the formal elements 
were presented in conversational 
style and not as chores to be mem- 
orized.) 

This procedure was followed in 
each of the classes. However, feel- 
ing that the great majority would 
fail to compose anything of value 
(though the real value lay in the 
effort, itself), I proposed a poetry 
magazine to be published by the 
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three classes, working in harmony. 
Each class elected two members to 
the Editorial Staf, the title of 
“Wings” was chosen, and creation 
was on its way. The editors in 
each class received contributions 
and turned them over to me. No 
child was requested to write for 
the magazine. All contributions 
were purely voluntary and all the 


artists were invited to make a- 


suitable design for the cover of the 
magazine. 


I encouraged all who contrib- 
uted, made no positive corrections 
but merely suggested improve- 
ments. Some earnest pupils wrote 
ten poems before one was accept- 
ed. Stencils were obtained from 
the office, and the best artist in 
each class made a separate cover. 
More than seventy pupils contrib- 
uted work of some value and this 
work they had done at home. The 
assembling of the paper and re- 
maining routine were handled by 
the Staff. The school supplied the 
paper and the boys made 250 mim- 
eographed magazines which were 
distributed to each pupil in the 
three classes and to every teacher 
in the school (this being at the 
request of the supervisor.) 


Considering the type of child, 
the majority being slow normals, 
I feel that the undertaking was 
successful (1) in arousing a truer 
and wider appreciation of poetry 
and (2) in fostering the creative 
urge, however minute, in those 
children who possessed some meas- 
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THE Moon’s TROUBLES 


The moon in the sky 

Said with a sigh, 

“It certainly is a shame 

And daylight is to blame 
That I can’t furnish light 

All through day as well as night 


The stars all seem to gin 
When daylight comes pecping ® 
I guess they'd like to rest~ 
All night they've shone their best; 
But still I can't see why, 
I can’t remain in the sky. 


But no sooner 

Than fair old Luna 
Finished her weep!" 
Daylight came peeping 
To take the place 
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POST VISITS 
FETERIA” 


If, according to the old adage, 


here are more ways than one to 


gl a t, it is equally certain that 
of a} phere are several ways to inculcate 
ight P 


ood manners among high school 


students. 


Peat ee oe 
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This was proved recently by an 
assembly program given by Man- 
hattan High School of Women’s 


visits the Cafeteria,” it very effec- 


Antoinette Pizza- tually made clear to the school that 


there was “one among them taking 


note.” 
The skit was introduced by a 


` Student Government officer who pre- 


sented “Emily Post” to the school. 


The girl representing the noted au- 


thority on etiquette assured the 
group that she was keenly inter- 


ested in the welfare of high school 


 gitls and, accordingly, had trained 


a group of actresses to present, in 
several contrasting scenes, good 
and poor form in public eating 
places. She added that she hoped 
the assembly would derive not 
mere enjoyment from the skit but 
instruction as well. 

Thereafter, in several scenes, our 


gills Were shown the impression 
they mad 
ade on others. 


On a Stage set to represent the 


E cafeteria, a student, by 
à of placards, got across to 

nek udience various phases of 
foom behavior. 


Plac a 
toom nae showed “The Lunch- 


A group of students, 








A 
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screaming, pushing, stealing places 
in line, refusing to give up vacant 
chairs which they had reserved 
made for hilarity on the part of 
the audience, but the succeeding 
scene, “The Proper Way to Enter 
the Lunchroom,” caused them to 
grin knowingly at each other, par- 
ticularly when a girl who had rude- 
ly reserved a chair for an absent 
friend, now graciously allowed a 
stranger to sit at her table. 


“Lunches from Home,” present- 
ed unattractive ways of consuming 
food. In addition to displaying 
other prominent habits, talkative 
students, punctuating their remarks 
by gesticulating with the aid of an 
enormous dill pickle, gulped down 
huge roll-sandwiches with difficulty. 
When the lunch bell rang, these 
students left on their tables or on 
the nearby floor, crumbs, paper 
bags, cord, which had to be re- 
moved by the long suffering cafe- 
teria attendants. The contrasting 
scene showed the students eating 
daintily-cut sandwiches, placing 
their napkins on their laps instead 
of tucking them under their chins 
and evincing a touching solicitude 
for the cleanliness of the tables. 

An exhibit of lunch wrappings 
followed. “Emily Post,” who from 
time to time had made suggestions, 
now asked the audience to signify 
by its applause which of the four 
lunch wrappings it preferred. Au- 
dible snickers showed the girls’ 
suddenly acquired distaste for the 
large greasy brown paper bag 
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which, until recently, they had very 
complacently carried to school. 
They jeered as vehemently at the 
lumpy newspaper lunch bundle 
which followed. But applause 
showed their appreciation of the 
correctness of a neatly tied pack- 
age or a metal lunch box. 


The next placard introduced 
“Lunches from the Counter.” Ob- 
jectionable methods of eating such 
as bending the head down to the 
soup, sharing food or biting from 
the same apple and drinking from 
the same cup, loud talking, drum- 
ming on the table with cutlery, 
were contrasted with correct table 
manners. 


The last scene, “Having Fun in 
the Lunch Room,” compared bois- 
terous attempts at dominating a 
group with more subdued, though 
not less interesting ways of enjoy- 
ment. 

Again “Emily Post” offered 
friendly advice: “You will notice 
that by not arguing, pushing, nor 
screaming, these girls have more 
time to enjoy themselves.” 


By this time the audience was 
convinced that there was something 
to be said for gentle manners and 
was in a mood to listen attentively 
to an excerpt from Mrs. Post's 
book on etiquette. “The guest of 
the day” pointed out the danger 
of alienating by bad manners those 
friends whom the students might 
make by physical attractiveness Of 
superficial personal charm. Appro- 
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EXTRACT FROM SPEECH oF n : 


JAMES MARSHALL UPON ACCEM. 


ING THE PRESIDENCY oF tHe f 
BOARD OF EDUCATION oF m | 


CITY OF NEW YORK—MAY 10, 193 


In assuming the Presidency there 
is One appeal that I desire to make 
to every member of this great 
school system. I regret to notice 
the increasing bitterness of advo 
cates of different theories of edu- 
cation. It is not the divergence of 
opinion that bothers me, not ever 

: : hich advocats 
the vigor with wh! ; 
espouse their respective causes. 
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ners ang | 


j do not fear that the modern 


noticea ’ spirit will destroy the moral spirit 


of men or their moral values. A 
eneration of persecution in Russia, 
ears of cruelty in Germany, have 
not destroyed those values for the 
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common man. But, hatred has 
fanned hatred and distilled the poi- 
son which has corrupted tyrants 
and their yes-men. It is not for 
tolerance that I am pleading, for 
that is a negative thing, but for 
respect for opinions which are 
antipathetic, with which we disagree, 
and for that regard for others 
which is basic to the free inter- 
change of views, without which 
democracies cannot survive. 
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Enrollment in the Different Foreign Languages in Evening High Schools 
as of March 31, 1938 


p 


Languages I II II IV V VI VIIVIII Adv. Total 
O o a aaao 
French menni 1,291 798 662 622 594 559 27 26 .... 4,759 
Genin assa 406 291 167 177 86 73 6 5 38 1,249 
Hebrew  eceececsecsssseee 214 183 35 18 D e m a G 470 
Italian 633 302 262 144 45 83 12 11 m 1,492 
Latii sowusiass se 391 228 144 141 62 58 1 1 uu 1,026 
SHABD bissa 1,788 811 563 702 270 209 14 8 34 4,399 





4,723 2,613 1,833 1,804 1,077 982 60 51 72 13,213 
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THE PRODUCTION OF LATE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN 
DRAMA 


By G. H. Leverton. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $1.60. 
me Leverton’s purpose in disin- 
iali these interesting fossils and 
iiaee her suggestions for re- 
mehe Pj them was to furnish a 
ian for the accurate study and 
i ton in schools of plays of 
Period. Dr, Leverton focuses 





her attention largely on the meth- 
ods of staging of the period, sup- 
plemented by investigations into 
the methods of producing these 
dramas. One hundred and fifty 
prompt books and original manu- 
scripts provided the basis for this 
original and much-needed study. 
The period is that of Bronson 
Howard, Dion Boucicault, Augus- 
tin Daly, and James Herne. The 
grossly sentimental slobbering, ob- 
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vious melodrama, and declamatory 
style of acting are its main charac- 
teristics. The period is compara: 
tively unexplored, and many of the 
plays have been lost. Others are 
available only in private collections. 


Dr. Leverton discusses in great 
detail the physical staging of the 
period and directional techniques. 
Acting techniques also come in for 
some critical consideration: the 
loud-mouthed rant, the stentorian, 
over-done rhetoric. 


To the. schools, this manual of- 
fers a fine opportunity to recapture 
the savor of age which for all its 
uncouthness deserves to be resusci- 
tated if only for a certain refresh- 
ing naiveté it possesses. Here, in 
this early drama, the pupil acquires 
an understanding of a part of his 
past cultural heritage which must 
forever remain closed to him un- 
less he experiences it through these 
plays. 

A. H. Lass. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN EDUCATION 
By Skinner, Langfitt and others. 
D. C. Heath. $2.80. 


This is a survey or orientation 
text written by experts in various 
fields. While there is no very 
marked unity of point of view or 
Orientation, there is a certain au- 
thoritative ring about the several 
pronouncements. Among the con- 
tributions to this volume are John 
Withers’ “The School as a Social 
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to us in le rm, Ts a 
t a long time, The f B 
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an educational text shal be 
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the raw and unvarnished ee 

; ' truth. The 
frontispiece, which contains photo. 
gtaphs of some of out contem. 
porary educational immortals, is 
enough to slake the thirst of oe 
the most avid reader. The young 
and impressionable beginner ought 
never to be allowed to see his gods 
in such woebegone attitudes. 


The absence of certain experts 
of varying complexions of opinion 
is almost enough to discredit the 
whole venture. For the studet! 
will certainly get no balanced view 
of education, and its ai 
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RACTER AND PERSONALITY 
oF CHILDREN FROM 
gROKEN HOMES 
N. Wallenstein. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.60. 
this highly inconclusive study 
; aimed at determining the char- 


homes. The four hundred odd cases 
that Dr. Wallenstein fine-combed 
with an elaborate battery of tests 
and an impressive number of esot- 
eric statistical techniques yield very 
scrawny and inarticulate evidence 
at best. Dr. Wallenstein, in all 
honesty, is finally forced to the 
conclusion that coming from a 
broken home does not necessarily 
entail a psychological break al- 
though certain changes are notice- 
able. 

It is depressing to. contemplate 
the immensely detailed labors that 
yielded these few crumbs of hardly 
consoling half-truths. The research- 
er's lot is certainly not a happy one. 

A Hs La 


TEACHING FOR TOMORROW 


By Charles Russell, Prentice Hall, 
$2.75, 


If you Palpitantly open this vol- 
"me, panting for a blue-print of 
se os you are going to be 

“"Y disappointed, as we were. 
E e is a seductive misnomer. 
ratte author is plainly and un- 
a Cally interested in the pres- 
— at he has to say is humbly 

nted in a hope that the re- 


Sults 
may: be ‘used. for a better t0- 
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morrow.” But what that to- 
morrow is to be is nowhere in- 
icated, Nor is there any very 
Passionate avowal as to how it will 
tise, Phoenix-like, from the ashes 
of the present. Neither is there 
any plan for forging the world of 
the future from the raw material 
of the present. 

Actually, what we have here is 
a quite sane and sound treatise on 
the teaching and learning process, 
forward-looking in tone and con- 
tent, neither excessively conserva- 
tive nor wildly progressive. The 
best way to teach for tomorrow, 
Dr. Russell contends, is to insure 
vivid living in the present. But 
this is an evasion of the problem. 
It puts educated man, thus con- 
ceived, on a plane with the lower 
animal forms who are solely and 
primarily interested in the full 
present. In some instances, even, it 
puts us slightly below the beasts 
and insects of the field. For even 
the ant and the bee seem to be 
guided by some dim but compel- 
ling vision of the future. The 
present means nothing for us un- 
less the future is somehow adum- 
brated in our thoughts and actions. 
To speak of the future, as Dr. 
Russell does, in terms of educa- 
tional purposes, ideals, teaching 
methods, skill, assignments, super- 
vised study, the Dalton plan, and 
projects is just so much stale and 
timid academicism. For implicit, 
in the teaching for tomorrow must 
be a conception of the good life 
and the good society. Neither 
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teaching nor learning take place in 
vacuo. Both are inseparable parts 
of the whole complex of forces we 
call civilization. From Dr. Russell's 
discussion, it would appear that 
tomorrow will be an identical twin 
of today. The same methods, the 
same ideals will dominate us, and 
the content of education will be 
what it is. Yet Dr. Russell him- 
self does not believe this for in 
the introduction he hopes for a 
better tomorrow. What will it be? 
Will it be hastened by the Dalton 
or Winnetka plan? Or will it 
spring full-armed from some 
project? Or perhaps a little more 
or a little less supervised study 
will turn the trick? Maybe the 
open sesame is freedom within dis- 
cipline? Maybe it is more pupil 
purposing that will herald the 
dawn of a better tomorrow? 
Frankly, we don’t know. Frankly, 
Dr. Russell doesn’t seem to know 
either although there is no question- 
ing his sincerity. One thing we 
are certain of, and that is that the 
mouthing of elegant platitudes, 
the devising of ingenious methods 
are not the levers with which to 
move a bewildered universe into 
harmony with our deepest (and at 
present frustrated) hopes and de- 
sires. Undoubtedly it will help if 
we infuse these “unborn men” of 
ours with the new learning, if we 
give them the skills and attitudes 
to fashion order out of chaos. But 
the job of tomorrow is much bigger 
than the classroom of today. 
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- GUIDANCE Activin 


CLASSRO 


In the eyes of the vast majority 


F pupils, teachers are not ordinary 


eople, with ordinary interests and 


ut ; ideas. In the minds of our pupils, 
i we dwell in another world, like the 


gods of old. True, we descend 


from Mount Olympus to mingle 
i with ordinary mortals for a certain 
umber of periods each week, dur- 
ing which we divert their attention 


from the ordinary, exciting business 


of living to the confining channels 
"of our specialties. And, in the eyes 
| of our pupils, like the gods of the 
ancients, we possess certain human 
'} attributes. We are moved to right- 
$ cous wrath and indignation. We 


single out favorites among the mor- 


‘| tals, and are moved to pity and 
leniency by tears and entreaties. 


Each of us is a jealous god, and if 
4 mortal worships too ardently at 
the shrine of another god to the 
neglect of our specialty, or fails to 
fulfill his obligations to the pan- 
“on, we are moved to vengeance 
—and the pupil sees red, on his 
feport card, 
Pha Ki have demonstrated to 
a Sa - that we have a genuine, 
iih ered interest in their af- 
Byes thes until we have convinced 
With real ta are human, after all, 
eT tte: ang on and ideas, 
A set as y ready to accept 
respect ‘nate We can win their 
confidence by present- 








ES OF THE 


OM TEACHER 


ing worthwhile lessons, which are 
well planned, motivated, full o: 
human interest, and spiced with a 
saving sense of humor. We can 
humanize and motivate our lessons 
by references to the things which 
interest our pupils, We can draw 
upon motion pictures, current 
events and stimulating radio pro- 
grams to vitalize our lessons. In 
economics, for example, the teacher 
can discuss briefly such motion pic- 
tures as The Good Earth, Wells 
Fargo, Diamond Jim Brady, The 
River, and Modern Times. He can 
refer to the talks of Lowell 
Thomas, Gabriel Heatter, Boake 
Carter—and sometimes to the re- 
marks of Eddie Cantor and Charlie 
McCarthy. From the March of 
Time he can try to entice some of 
his pupils to attend America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air. Not 
only does this show his pupils that 
he is aware of the existence of a 
real and lively world outside of 
the classroom but it also is guid- 
ance of a lasting nature. 

He can also win over our pupils 
to our side by a sincere and gen- 
uine appreciation of their efforts. 
Praise them frequently, but do not 
smother them under bushels of 
praise, because praise is subject to 
the law of diminishing utility. But 
bring a peck of praise to every class 
each day, and scatter it judiciously 
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where it will do the most good. 
Since everyone wants to be appre- 
ciated and important, this proced- 
ure pays big dividends in good 
will. Constant reprimands, scold- 
ings, and sarcasm, on the other 
hand, are unprofitable and futile, 
in the long run. The pupils fail 
to listen, and dream of the inter- 
esting world outside. 

We can also win the respect and 
esteem of our pupils if we partici- 
pate in their activities. It pays to 
take part in their social affairs at 
school, to appear at their games 
and dances, and to provide genuine 
social activities at their clubs, along 
with intellectual pursuits. If we do 
some or all of these things, we be- 
gin to appear human in the eyes 
of the pupils, and we are ready 
for guidance. 

Guidance is the finest aspect of 
teaching. It leads to changes of a 
permanent nature in the character 
of the pupil, his personality, and 
his philosophy of life. It is a priv- 
ilege for the classroom teacher to 
act in his small capacity as a guid- 
ance counselor. It is a privilege to 
be with young people like our boys 
and girls—individuals who are es- 
sentially idealistic and loyal. And 
genuine teachers show their appre- 
ciation of this privilege by their 
attitude toward their pupils. They 
are kindly, friendly, altruistic, and 
willing to aid, even though it 10- 
volves hours of work on their own 


time. 
In guidance, the method of ap- 


| ratb extremely important. In 


her talk at our 
D 
Mrs. Muriel M ee 
Social Case work 
er 
of Child Guidance © 
ap p roach to a youn 
committal or no 
possible. Get him in 
to feat. © 4 
do not know what i ft a Wy 
but you do want to ati aboy, 
It is always well, ho erstand" 


interviewing the pani 
all information readily K ilb 
allabl 


about his personalj 

tional habits, Conse a =< 
nent record, his personal; 
and the mature Aires ae 
he has succeeded, In your search 
for data, consult the experienced 
teacher rather than the beginner 
for obvious reasons. If your indi 
vidual is a boy, a talk with his 
health education teacher may yield 


a great deal. When the pupi $ 
comes to see you, greet him int ff 
friendly fashion, and ty 9) | 


something pleasant. “Mr. X 


me that you were an excellent p | 


a 9 t last 
pil in accounting --° "Your 


ink alon 
test shows that you can eet zn 
economic lines, but your 14 i 
ipse 


the 
weak” .. . Usually 
will begin to talk bo gid: 
herself. As MS: sitive 
“Adolescents 4f¢ ea 
‘themselves 40 ae will find the 
‘ered important “alk about ne 
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referee. If the teacher can 


pre himself out of the conversa. 


tion when he is interviewing the 
youngster and only occasionally 
asks 4 question to help the child 
clarify himself, he will find that 
he will get a lot more than if he 
i active in the interview.” After 
the pupil has had his say, we can 
usually reason with him success- 
fully and get him to see our point 
of view. 

As a classroom teacher, I have 
found the following methods of 
guidance rather successful: 


1. The personal conference or in- 
terview—to be successful it 
should be unhurried, informal. 
It should take place during 
your free period, between ses- 
sions, or after sessions. 


2. Guidance in methods of study 
—in class and in personal in- 
terviews. I have pointed out 
successful methods of study in 
the social sciences. This is 
guidance of a lasting nature. 


- Extra help and review classes 
—thiefly for the psychological 
effect they have on the pupil. 
This phase of my activities is 
Most frequently mentioned by 
Parents. Every graduation 
night several parents will 
thank me for the time I spent 
Outside of class with their 
o ildren, Graduates—especially 
a who graduated magna 
na difficultate — frequently 
iS about their former 

ts. And who is most 








frequently asked for? — Mr. 
Reisman, who never spared 
himself to aid his pupils. 
Ideal review classes permit of 
individualized instruction. In 
a crowded school with inade- 
quate space, we frequently 
have to resort to the lecture 
method, Mimeographed com- 
pletion tests—corrected in the 
Presence of the pupils or by 
the pupils themselves—can be 
used in our help classes. The 
review class as a method of 
guidance is condemned by 
many as leading to depend- 
ence instead of to indepen- 
dence on the part of the pu- 
pils, but I believe that its 
good far outweighs its evils. 


. The classroom teacher in his 


section room has several op- 
portunities for guidance. He 
can attempt to explain the 
social significance of school 
rules and regulations by am- 
plifying notices. He can aid 
the attendance clerk by at- 
tempting to curb absences for 
petty reasons. He can utilize 
a portion of the period which 
his class uses as a study period 
during assemblies for personal 
interviews and help. In the 
past, I have used portions of 
these study periods, particular- 
ly the latter half, when the 
pupils become restless, to dis- 
cuss the requirements for en- 
tering certain colleges, profes- 
sions, or occupations, 

During the last Girls’ As- 
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wees SS MY Vi tWO SEC- 

tion rooms were sent to m 

class—the period of the assem- 

bly was the last of the A.M. 

Session. Instead of a study 

period, I decided to have a 

discussion period — partly to 

maintain order, and partly to 
secure data for this talk on 
guidance. The topic of dis- 
cussion was “What is a Good 

Teacher?” We listed the 

usual points: patience, humor, 

knowledge of subject matter, 
tolerance, fairness, stability. 

But, what impressed me more 

was their dislikes. And, what 

did they dislike? 

1. References in class or with- 
in the pupils’ hearing to 
“the dumb commercials,” 

2. Sarcasm, 


3. Feeling that young teach- 
ers condemn them because 
they haven’t college edu- 
cations, 

4. Favoritism — and special 
Privileges to some, 

5. Failure to give extra help. 

. Indefinite assignments, 

7. Too much lecturing on the 
part of teachers, 


8. Dull, dry lessons—meth- 
Ods which never Vary. 


. G orrelation of your sub ject 

with other subjects, and with 
life — Consider yourself first 
and foremost a teacher of civ- 
Ics, Point out the social sig- 
nificance of your demands, 





Deep, Eat, Drink and Be 


Wary, Our Master's Voice. Re. | 
fer to good Newspapers and | 


Magazines. Have an ow. 
sional newspaper lesson if the 
nature of your subject permits 
it. 


Providin g interesting club ac | 


tivities—I am convinced that 
pupils who participate in club 
work will improve in theit 
classwork. Last term my Eco- 
nomics Club consisted of 
twenty-five members, and met 
twelve times. We discussed 
current topics and es 
places of interest, incluaing 
the Stock Exchange, the i 
Dental Works Came 
the Department contr! "th 
the use of theif a - 
plant. We saw @ Christos 
ture and had 4 club did 
Party. Although ™Y upils of 
not contain the f ablicatio” 
the Senior Class P pe 99% 
staffs met during 





nearly every member 
J in his grade in his 
k as the term pro- 


period)» 
jmptov® 
classwOt 
pressed: - 
watching for opportunities 

By guidance—Begin your pi 
sionary work when a pupi 

appears restless, starts to cut 
our class, and seem to be 
absent too frequently. If rep- 
rimands or punishment are 
necessary, restore to the of- 
fender his rights and privi- 
leges as soon as possible. If 
he is a trouble maker, grant 
him certain responsibilities. It 
frequently helps. 


Stimulating genuine school 
spirit—All teachers ought to 
make a concerted effort to de- 
velop genuine school spirit. 
It is sadly lacking in the cases 
of some of our pupils, particu- 
larly our boys. If a pupil is 
enthusiastic about his school, 
he has a reason for wanting 
tO stay, and, as a consequence, 
his work usually will improve. 
We teachers can help to create 
this enthusiasm by participat- 
ing in the social life of our 

Pupils at school, 
Piori sometimes unthinkingly 
ie in activities which T should 
ance ha the negation of guid- 
the eo lunch table or in 
scuss 4 “ts room, Miss X will 
Ot Smit at mean, lazy Jones boy, 
boys u, the rowdy, When these 
Ct’s Cla promoted to another teach- 
> cy enter under suspi- 


co 





cion. Their new judge is preju- 
diced; they do not receive a fair 
trial. Their every misstep is 
watched, exaggerated, Meanwhile, 
the rumor that they are “tough 
customers’ spreads, Smith is a 
“goofer,” Jones a “terror.” No at- 
tempt at guidance is undertaken 
where a cooperative effort is sorely 
needed. It seems to me that “goof- 
ers” and “gooferettes” are made, 
not born. So far as their victims 
are concerned, the teachers might 
just as well write over their class- 
room doors, “Abandon hope, all 
ye who enter here.” ` 


Another case of the negation of 
guidance is illustrated by the case 
of Mary, related to me by her 
mother. Mary, an average girl, did 
poorly in a subject. Let's call it 
civics. One year later she had the 
same teacher for history. As the 
girl entered, the teacher said, "You 
here, Mary? Let’s hope that you ll 
do better than in civics. You were 
terrible.’ The girl failed history. 
She lost confidence in her teacher. 


Another instance of the negation 
of guidance is the case of a Be 
who was secretary to 4 teacher. e 
incident occurred in the library 
several terms a80. The aay 
who was copying I. Om ae 
curious and inquired as P ma 
significance. The teacher exp 
it and then looked up the A : 

j nly 105. ] though l: 
> gt fall You seemed l pi 
was $ The girl was bewildere i 
Bren Gite she has been working 
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hard, attaining a place on the 
honor roll, in a desperate attempt 


to live down her I. Q. 


Another instance of the negation 
of guidance is the apparent dislike 
of some teachers for bright boys 
who have a tendency to disconcert 
the teacher by harping on pedantic 
points in class, and incidentally 
pointing out little errors that the 


teacher has made. Such boys, who 
sometimes “show up” teachers, are 
generally referred to as pests. If 
properly handled, however, they 
would be assets in class. As it is, 
their irritating manners are not 
properly brought to their attention 
and are consequently never cor- 
rected. Some teachers apparently 
do not believe that one character- 


istic of an adol l 
off. If the bo escent is 


letics, he dem 
to his classm 
teacher, 

In conclusion 
that I realize tha 
little that is reall 
that you have aa P BS 
engaging in guidance acti itis OA 


onstrates his a ath. 
ates in tilts wi Wesg 


let Me em 


h ’ 
t I have a a 


, Vities s 
ilar to those which | hawt a 

. > 
scribed. My Purpose was Not to 


Present startling facts, by 
all of us “guidance Conscious,” If 
I have succeeded, I may ondi 
my remarks with a little 
“If so, it is the dawn, not the 
dusk, of the gods,” 
EDWARD PREHN, 
Port Richmond High School. 


t to make 


GOOD LIBRARIES—AN ESSENTIAL FEATURE OF 
THE DEMOCRATIC SYSTEM 


Since the World War it has be- 


come almost commonplace to say 
that the world of the twentieth 
century is an economic unit: that 
conditions in far off China, in Eu- 


rope, in the heart of Africa, in the 
South Sea Islands may determine 
whether many of our people shall 
earn a livelihood, or shall a 
one from charity; that these con- 
ditions may determine whether we 
shall use our wealth to build a 
constantly improving and humane 
civilization or to destroy the heri- 
tage of the past; and, indeed that 


ccept 


our national policies May mean 
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starvation and intolerable suffering 
and burdens for people yh 
names are scarcely known to i 
average American, and whom 
have no wish to injure. IPE 
As the economic ties ont 
parts of the world have od 
ened, inevitably the aaa a 
social principles and pt of 
each nation have F mportanc® 
increasing interest 40° A 
to other nations. So it e C0 astant 
in America. But we hav at out 
ly taken it for gran a guent 
democratic ideas cael jess de” 
other nations, W 


quotation: 


„aș will have no effect 
ee e in America have for 
spon enjoyed the blessings of a | 
p iety and government, 
deoct® assumed, casually ms 
m the virtues inherent in 
pps t2? so far and so obviously 
denon the defects, that it is dif- 
outwelg r us to realize that these 


fo ; i 
ae ‘nstitutions, like a great 


building; will endure to serve 
eople only so long as the a a- 
fons remain strong, and are > 
essed against the strains an 
tresses which a dynamic civiliza- 
tion develops. 


What is the foundation? In a 
democratic nation, it must be an 
intelligent and educated citizenry 
whose support of democratic prin- 
ciples arises from reasoned convic- 
tions, and whose loyalty to those 
government agencies, selected by 
the people to execute the popular 
will, is based upon the democratic 
tight of intelligent criticism. 


How shall we secure this foun- 
dation of an intelligent and edu- 
ated citizenry, able and deter- 
T to exercise the right of in- 
elligent criticism? Success in this 
x may be measured, not by 
achievement alone but by 
i aie to which the adult citi- 
“tstands the social, political 
tong nn’ factors and forces, 
_ and international, that en- 

€ making of government 
» Whether they be local, na- 
Bree to ppt wide, and the de- 
ich he takes an active, 





intelligent part in controlling the 
agents of the American democracy, 
the government. 


Education is a continuous proc- 
ess throughout life, a conscious one 
for many people in certain fields, 
an unconscious one for every one 
in many respects. The great pur- 
pose of the schools in a democracy 
is to direct the process in the for- 
mative years with the ultimate pur- 
pose of developing the ability and 
power of self-direction. Many per- 
sonalities, subjects, activities, or- 
ganizations and social institutions 
contribute to this training, but for 
developing the qualities which 
effective self-direction demands— 
critical mindedness, intellectual in- 
tegrity and courage, and the will 
to exercise these trained faculties 
in the important duties of citizen- 
ship in a democracy, the materials 
of the modern library are of pri- 
mary importance. Moteover, the 
foundation must be built during 
the school years, and that is the 
function of the school library. 


The starvation policy that has 
always characterized library =. 
is based upon the utterly n p 
idea that libraries are the fri A 3 
the educational system, pmt = 
services are not of such oo 
portance as class-room 1ns : = 
and that the fiction, biography» > 


economics, 
ence, history, P ma) vast field 
drama, politics, etc»; the vast 
rama, P to be foun 


of world culture dren oe 
tween the pages of their rie 
not as important tools 
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tion, ultimately, as the single text- 
book and limited class room direc- 
tion. 

A text-book in history—one or 
two points of view—to develop 
critical ability! Frequently, not 
even one copy of a daily paper of 
good reputation for schools of four 
to seven thousand pupils, to offset 
the tabloids in their homes! Five, 
ten or fewer copies of valuable 
supplementary books for a Civics, 
History, and Economics register of 
four thousand! Meager or no 
graphic materials—pictures, films, 
records! Space to accommodate 
fifty at a time instead of the four 
times that number that should be 
there! Almost no opportunity for 
individual browsing and discovery 
of the joy and profit to be found 
in reading! Finally, in addition to 
the inadequate supply of all ma- 
terials most necessary to train the 
critical faculties which each genera- 
tion must develop if democracy is 
to endure, there is a staff so small 
in numbers that it can do little 
more than the mechanical and cler- 
ical work of the library. 

It is not that the public and the 
educational authorities are indiffer- 
ent, nor are they unwilling to sup- 
port the services which modern 
education considers essential. The 
beautiful buildings, modern equip- 
ment, extension of th i 

of the curriculum, 
plans for recognition of individual 
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the leaders of our educati ia 
tem as conscious of th a 
tal part in the educat; 

i ucatiye 
which books and librar; a 

IDraries mug 
play, as they are now conscious of 
the need of superior teachers, 

It has become axiomatic today 
that the public schools owe to the 
children that type of education 
which best develops each child, 
How short a time has passed since 
educators and public accepted the 
financial difficulties involved in 
such a program as an insurmount- 
able obstacle! 

Let us, as teachers accept the 
responsibility which is outs, = 
that of the librarians, tO i 
the public by a definite es * 
tinuous program, in seas 

to the €n 

out of season, generous 

they shall give that ‘braries 
: for ouf libr 

financial support y ir 

f . turn constan y 
which will re to the demo” 
creasing dividends is the keynt? 
cratic system ait 
of our national aa E 

MARION ; h school: 
Washington Irv ng 
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| gudents wh 
Ba 
dy, 
T could 
| wning, Sh 
att. both pleasure and profit 
from them. They were active in 


| teach! 


WHAT DOES THE AUTHOR MEAN? 
SOME TRIED AND TESTED DEVICES 


5 once a time when 
o reached the senior 
of high school were scholar- 
enthusiastic, and intelligent. 
read Shakespeare, 
elley, and Keats and 


There We 


class, participating eagerly in the 
discussions. ‘They were a joy to 


But in recent years, because of 


| the rapidity of social and eco- 


nomic changes, a marked differ- 
ence is apparent in the calibre of 
the students. Unable to secure posi- 
tions, many now remain in high 
school regardless of the fact that 
they have neither the inclination 
nor the ability to fulfill the re- 
quirements, No longer can the ma- 
jority interpret and appreciate the 
great masters, No longer are they 
willing to devote their time to wrest- 
Ng the thought from the printed 

page, 
oe Course of study, however, 
uns the same. Students must 
E to read intelligently. 
is Sage though, learning 
sire pane not give them 
Sidets the z mus When one con- 
€t once emark a wise old farm- 
Wind blo Made, “There's a hard 
You're ving — which helps if 
tion” Song in the right direc- 
© discovers that the task 


is not so difficult after all. There 
ate plenty of “hard winds blow- 
ing” to the rescue, if only one 
takes advantage of them. First, 
it is important to realize that 
teaching techniques must be modi- 
fied for the new type of student. 
Then one looks about for the 
“hard winds” to aid him on the 
way. Discovery is close at hand. 
With a world full of radio, music, 
art, motion pictures, a wealth of 
material lies at the beck and call 
of the wide awake teacher. How 
easy the study of Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar becomes when daily 
the papers blare forth the news 
of dictators the world over! How 
realistic the mob scenes appear 
when one reads the exploits of 
demagogues who spring up Over- 
night! How simple the task of 
motivating the drama when Orson 
Welles is on Broadway! The alert 
teacher, recognizing the worth of 
daily occurrences, uses them to 
enliven and enrich each lesson. 
Literary gems are a a 
ing placed within fe a ii 
students by production on el 
gitimate stage, in the motion pic- 
tures, and over the radio. When 
students have witnessed a 
formance, seen a picture, OF = l 
a broadcast, they immediately = 
ize that the words of the P y- 

i ‘ve and that “litera 
wright come alive 
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ture is a closed book to those that 
cannot read.” The desire to learn 
comes with such a discovery, and 
then the foundation has been laid 
for creative reading, one of the 
most important techniques for get- 
ting the author's full meaning. 
The following devices, tried and 
tested in the classroom, have prov- 
en most effective for this type 
of teaching. 

It is most important that stu- 
dents be able to set the poem 
or story if they are to appreciate 
it to the full. “The curtain rises” 
is an excellent device for estab- 
lishing the opening picture and 
developing the imagination. Sup- 
pose the class is studying Shelley’s 
Ozymandias. Ask the class to set 
the stage. When the curtain rises, 
what will the audience see? This 
can be done orally, but supple- 
mented by a blackboard sketch, it 
will be much more effective. Tell 
the pupils to supply plenty of 
color to the picture. It is amazing 
how the sonnet will become clear 
to them as soon as they visualize 
it. 

When the curtain rises on Ten- 
nyson’s Ulysses, pupils will sug- 
gest barren crags, a ship in full 
sail leaving the shore, a castle to 
one side before which sits an aged 
man, restless and eager to be off 
again as he watches the ship pass 
beyond the horizon. 

Unless the curtain rises on My 
Last Duchess the meaning of the 
monologue will be lost to the 
class, Here they must see a mag- 
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They must imagine he 


hear the hum of y 
duke and the envo 
of the stairs, and | 


Olces, See th 


ready to approach th 

genuine feeling | 
Rossetti’s The Ble 

l essed D 

is a difficult poem, but whe K 

curtain rises, and the Students = 


gest a revolving stage—one for 
the lady in heaven and the other 
for the lover on earth, much of 


© poem with 


the mystery is cleared up. Then 
they realize why the poet placed | 


the parentheses around certain 
lines—the stage set changes when 
those lines are read. 


Continue the visual image by — 


having the class prepare a series 
of tableaux or illustrations whet 
ever possible throughout the poen: 
How can the artist escape 
magnificent pictures in The e 
Damozel? Let the pupils 0 
that in his time Rossetti was * 
‘ct. Then they 
a famous artist. 
appreciate the followi"g e: 
which explain vividly ho a 
the poem cou þe illustté m 
The blessed damoz’ 
From the golden þar 
Her eyes were 
depth i: 
en: 
Of water stilled at a m pand 
She had three lilies 9 e wet 
And the stats in 
seven. 


| leaned © 
0 


hal 
man S 


then they ate 


or construct 





A fir ihat lay along her back 
Hs yellow like ripe core. 


h the souls mounting up to 
An 

her like thin flames. 
ents draw the pictures 
models. Graphic illus- 
luable as oral 


God 
went by 
Let the stud 


rations are as va 


interpretation. . 
It is a common belief among the 


gudents that teachers will accept 
as the right answer only that which 
as been said in plain words by 
he author, Therefore, they rarely 
do more than reproduce the poems 
or stories that they read. No activ- 
ity occurs in the brain! Like 
sponges they absorb the words and 
phrases, and when the appropriate 
time arrives, they glibly rehash the 
whole situation. 
By restoring the confidence of 
the pupils, much in the way of 
independent thinking can be ac- 
complished. Encouraging them to 
M their own reactions is the first 
i step to take. Rewording 
F so that the pupil is per- 
be hh give his own ideas will 
Of fear : - When once the barrier 
light wili removed, a surge of de- 
al inte accompany each individ- 
1) pretation. No greater joy 
than fle the teacher’s efforts 
Mate and sees the student ani- 
t Puzzled Clated over a discovery 
Com “d and perplexed at lack 
Plete understandin 
Interest; 5- 
testing approach toward 


this development of independent 
thinking and creative imagination 
is that of finding stories between 
the lines. 


The Father, a short story by 
Bjornsen, offers splendid opportu- 
nity for interpretation and interpo- 
lation. It is not uncommon to hear 
students say: “I’ve read the thing 
three times, and still I don’t un- 
derstand it.” Read to the class: 


The man of whom this story 
tells was the richest in the par- 
ish. His name was Thord Over- 
aas. He stood one day in the 
pastor’s study, tall and serious. 
“I have gotten a son,” he said, 
“and wish to have him bap- 
tized.” 

“What is to be his name?” 

“Finn, after my father.” 

“And the sponsors?” 

They were named and proved 
to be the best men and women 
of Thord’s kin in the district. 

‘Is there anything else?” 
asked the pastor, looking up. 

Thord hesitated a moment. “I 
should like to have my son bap- 
tized alone,” he said. 

“That is to say on 4 week- 
day?” 

“On Saturday 0 

i noon. 7 
— there anything else? 

e pastor. r 
a is nothing else,” an- 
swered Thord, taking his P 


to 0. » H S- 
“Just one word, pe t 

tor, as he arose, Stepp? 
15 
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Thord, took him by the hand, 
and looked him in the eye: “God 
grant that this child may be a 
blessing to you.” 

Sixteen years later Thord again 
stood in the pastor’s study. 


Ask the class to describe the boy, 
the boy’s mother, his home life 
during those sixteen years. They 
will be dumbstruck! How can 
they, when the author did not tell 
them anything at all about these 
things? But gradually first one 
hand will be raised, then another, 
and finally a class will be bubbling 
over with enthusiasm. Through 
this discussion again the story 
comes to life, and pupils realize 
that it is what the author did not 
say that makes the story great. Try 
the line, “But the son rolled back- 
ward, gave his father one long 
look—and sank.” Get the pupils 
to tell what was in that last long 
look. The results will be amazing. 
Then, and then only, will they un- 
derstand what an art it is to be 
able to say so little and imply so 
much! 

“Between the lines” is excellent 
for Barrie’s play, Quality Street. 
Ask for a scene that might have 
taken place in Phocbe’s room when 
she lets down her curls and stands 
before a Mirror; or Susan’s love 
story; or the picnic with V, B. By 
their creating real situations for 
these characters, they will under- 
stand the play so much better. 

By this method, too, a pupil also 
learns how to evaluate details. In 
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story Darnay relates | ae 

at the Old Bailey who nein 
letters DIG on the wall of E - 
—after which telling, Ss 
becomes very ill, All 
are of paramount i 


the unravelling of the plot, and 


students must learn to put these | makes a splendid opening for a 


study of Lamb’s Dream Children, 
an essay which is so exquisitely 
} beautiful that it is wholly lost 
upon a group of modern boys and 
gil. They cannot feel the throb 
of pain that should rise in every 
_ breast because they do not know 
the real story behind the essay. A 


pieces together to determine, if 
they can, the outcome of the story. 

A natural outlet for all this de- 
development of the imagination 
should be dramatization, another 


technique for getting the author's ` 


full meaning. Practically anything 
can be dramatized. Allow the pu 
pils to write their own scripts, 
choose their own casts, set their 
own stages, and carry on reheat” 
without teacher aid. They ™ 
remarkably well without guida 
though they 40 need met the 
and appreciation on the pat Cities, 
water, A Tae af i 

Arrowsmith, Up From 


. to 
lend themselves eithe ais 
mime or to dramatiz? stud 
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ping appreciation of poetry to 
i imagination does 
for all types of reading. 
pot motional background must be 
e = thorough appreciation of 
% ore dificult essays or poems. 
f iie to place upon the board 
a tation that in some way con- 
Ey a of the selection to be 
gudied. For instance: 
“of all sad words of tongue 
or pen 
The saddest are. these: What 


might have been.” 
—W hittier 


discussion of the quotation before 


| tackling Dream Children gives the 


| class the Proper mind set for the 
| study, 


For Ruskin’s The Medieval and 


the Modern Workman a good en- 


tetin e 
‘ & wedge is a quotation from 


i ase i 
Bint, S Dogma of Business 


a nace 
ure,” said an ex-Ford em- 


plo tee 

i if I went on tightening 
cin 299 any longer, I'd have 

i Nut 999 myself.” 

K ‘emark is vital to the life 
trage Ri lesson dealing with the 

t y caused th h ` 
chan: € human being by 

t; 


"ed routine. 


It is sometimes a good plan, too, 
to allow the student to reconstruct 
out of his own experience and con- 
sciousness the material and mood 
of the poem or story. In teaching 
Ode to a Nightingale by Keats, let 
the class begin with an informal 
discussion of their own experiences. 
Have they ever felt dejected and 
melancholy, regarded the world as 
a place of suffering and misery, 
and wanted to get away from it 
all? Everyone at some time prob- 
ably has, but few have had such 
justification for this feeling as 
Keats. His brother had, a little 
while before, died of tuberculosis, 
and he knew he had the dread dis- 
ease himself. The girl he loved 
had married someone else. His 
first volume of published poetry 
had been savagely attacked by the 
unsympathetic Tory reviewers of 
the day. Money that might have 
prolonged his brother’s and his 
own life was tied up in legal tech- 
nicalities. Small wonder that much 
of Keats’ poetry has a melancholy 
strain running through it; great 
wonder that this melancholy strain 
is wistful rather than bitter. Io 
this poem, what agency does Keats 
use to effect his temporary escape 
from life? How does the poem f° 
mind one of the soliloquies of 

? 
— this motivation as 4 prel- 
ude to the study of the lyric, 3 
‘Ig will attack the problem © 
aR cosa ai ease and 
interpretation with more 
es tile to the West W ind 
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is always relished by the adolescent 
—once he understands it. An in- 
troductory note is helpful here, too. 

If you have ever had a really 
brilliant idea that you have wanted 
to share with all the world, and 
then found that no one would lis- 
ten to you mor encourage you, you 
will have some notion of how this 
young poet felt when he looked at 
a world sadly in need of reform 

(or so he thought) and he could 
do nothing about it. He pleads 
with the wind, the powerful ma- 
jestic wind to carry his words forth 
and make them resound through 
all the world. 

Shelley chose the West Wind 
because to him it was the symbol 
not only of destruction, but of 
birth, for the wind’s blast carried 
the seeds to the four corners of 
the world to grow again. So, too, 
Shelley wanted his ideas to be dis- 
seminated., 

Suppose The Barrel Organ by 
Alfred Noyes is thé lesson for the 
day. Discuss the moving picture 
Winterset for a few moments. 
Through the informal talk, bring 
out the fact that seldom today does 
one hear a hurdy-gurdy, and never 
does he see an Organ grinder with 
a monkey. In the picture, though 
we were piven a fine idea of how 
much joy came into the lives of all 
those who listened to the strains 
of the barrel Organ. Picture the 

group that gathered round it—men 
and women, boys and gitls—all 
with sorrows and troubles on their 


minds, Yet, when the organ 
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so much is to be gained by it even 
though the process at first is pain- 
ful, that the result is certainly 


worth the effort. If the school is f 
fortunate enough to have a victrola, f 
part of the problem is solved. 


Have the class listen first to the 
record, humming with it- if they 


wish, and then let them sing wid | 


the record. After that, they we 
willing to sing without E. a 
trola. Such lyrics as Drink Po 
Only With Thine Eyes PY ! mr 
or Afton Waiter, My fea 
Highlands, Auld Lang 
Burns; Sweet ana 
son; Z Know 4 
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yg the tone be diminished? 


These aids will help them to read 
with more expression. Try this 
‘dea with Ozymandias. It works 


is an aching void in their musical | like a charm. 


background for such a lesson, bu f 


A more formal method of get- 
ting the author’s full meaning, one 
which is highly valuable, but which 
pupils dislike because it is difficult, 
is that of the formal précis. It 
should never be given when the 
aim of the lesson is appreciation. 
Précis writing is an art in itself, 


and pupils can be made to see its 


Value when it is taught skilfully. 
Too often pupils miss the impor- 
tant ideas of a paragraph because 
they have not been given a definite 
method of procedure in the writ- 
"8 Of a good precis. Give them 
oe five essential steps necessary, 
¢ ey will discover that the 
ica S has vanished. First, read 
: ne so a general idea—write 
teread E the paragraph. Then 
m d ul Specific ideas, jotting 

for ty own briefly. Third, check 
ideas ‘ things: 1. All important 
detail, "ah been included. 2. All 
earran ave been omitted. Fourth, 
& and combine ideas, and 


write the précis. Fifth, check again 
to see that the precis contains all 
the ideas; that it is the proper 
length; that it is free from techni- 
cal errors. If they learn to do all 
five steps religiously, précis writing 
will no longer be feared nor de- 
spised. 

Sometimes a grammatical con- 
struction or a knowledge of punc- 
tuation is helpful for interpreta- 
tion. The last line of Milton’s 
Sonnet on his Blindness: “They 
also serve who only stand and 
wait,” should be explained gram- 
matically. Shakespeare’s Under the 
Greenwood Tree must have punc- 
tuation explained. Show that it is 
not a question, although most 
everyone reads it as though it were. 

It hardly seems necessary to sug- 
gest that teacher enrichment is a 
vital technique. Through extensive 
reading, Or travel, or theater at- 
tendance, the instructor should be 
able to supplement a great deal of 
the work and give the students the 
background they need. 

How can a student understand 
the line in Emerson's Forbearance, 
“At rich men’s tables eaten 
bread and pulse” 
when he does not know W 
5 . 
How can he appreciate mer 

s . “But my wile 

diary when he says: ber jem sl 
standing there eee if dressed, 
three patches on yr a mer than 

I did think much hanes 
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the court ladies used to > 
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associated them with patches? 

How will they know what Ste- 
venson meant by “The Land of 
Counterpane” when counterpanes 
are no longer so-called? 

How will they ever appreciate 
Steele's The Club or Macaulay's 
Coffee Houses unless they have times, be 
some knowledge of old London? complete! T ' . 

Or, in Giants in the Earth how lives fie a his identity 
s "y hap rea with Beret’s Thus dost be ae be chara 
error at the fact that in an S10 i 
world, there was haaie ile gw agination and aai ee i ecia 
behind” when they have no con- auth F arenas for getti ae hild may rise f 

Ors full meanj ing the | yhere 4 oO y 
ception of Norway’s steadfast 1. The curtain aout then, are: 
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sic AND THE FORGOTTEN PUPIL 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


wing the question of the mand for education for service. 
jp vie papil in the High The depression and the aftermath 
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rom log mistakes of our European neigh- 
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the better things of life here and | 
now. So, as we look about us, we | 
see organization for the superior | 
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literature come alive for the class. vih a great deal of truth. I represent 4 school which has 


And last, but not least, as a final 
device for thorough appreciation, 
the teacher must learn to read to 
the class. A genuine love of the 
great masterpieces is the first essen- 
tial for good oral rendition. A 
conscious desire to convey the mes- 
sage to the audience, the ability to 
select the proper intonation, vol- 
ume, emphasis, and tempo are also 
necessary. But they are not all. 
There is a skill required, too. 
What and how much to skip 
where to explain, and when to add 
comment will come only with con- 
stant practice, 


The student must not be merely 





emotional background through 
proper motivation; 6. Reconstruct 
ing from the pupils’ own experi- 
ences the material and mood of 
the story or poem; 7. Use of mu- 
sic; 8. Formal précis and gram- 
matical constructions; 9. Teacher 
enrichment; 10. Reading tO the 
class. 

If the variety of methods such 
as these is used, perhaps some : 
the less talented students will be 
stimulated to read some more ° 
their own accord. If only on w 
dent is reached, the result is WY 

of 
worth the [e inl p. NEWTON: 
i “oh school. 
Abraham Lincoln Hig 






The reasons for this situation are 


economic and historic, but the prin- 


dpal reason can be given generally, 
that, because of the youth of our 
country, we are still in our grow- 
Ng pains, Our great passion for 
ganization and mass production 
lis reached the schools and has 


ude “rubber stamps of our stu- 
dents, 


E ral democracy is undergo- 
very ha and, beginning with 
bike oe ent, we are beginning 
he otice of the superior child 
ee This sudden turn 
our co in the secondary schools 
ite reco untry comes from a defi- 
ople Sen on the part of the 
tter thi at in order to have the 
better ee of life we must have 
ter Sine who are in turn bet- 
other a Ped to point the way. In 
ords, there is a greater de- 


been recently organized for the 
talented child in music and art, the 
High School of Music and Art 
here in New York City. This 
school is one of many experiments 
in this new venture to give the 
superior child that room for ex- 
pansion which is rightfully his. 
Some still say that the High School 
of Music and Art is for the tal- 
ented child, not necessarily the 


sor child. I will explain brief- 
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things of life, and was generally a 
“Bohemian.” As for intelligence, 
one picked others for intellectual 
conversation—not musicians. But 
this was in the past, and truly so, 
for history shows that musicians in 
the past have been servants in the 
castles of the wealthy, and servants 
are not supposed to be too intelli- 
gent. Music was bought and paid 
for and has always been fostered 
by the wealthy classes. But since 
the days of the public concert, and, 
more recently, since the industrial 
revolution, and the invention of 
mechanical musical. devices, music 
is fast taking an entirely new place, 
its rightful place, that of social 
importance, 
In the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum, much thought has been 
given to the question “What shall 
be studied?” Subjects are now be- 
ing dropped from the curriculum 
which have been entrenched for 
generations, for centuries, and, cu- 
fiously, those very subjects which 
were considered fads and frills are 
now considered to be of utmost 
value in the education of a modern 
citizen. We seem to be going back 
to the days of Greek antiquity 
when three subjects were taught— 
Physical Education, Music, and 
General Knowledge,” Today the 
enforced leisure created by the 
efficiency of the machine has given 
tise to highly concentrated methods 
of teaching, new subjects, and new 
values, 
So, for the talented child in 
music, an entirely new curriculum 
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Does it mean that music is in | 
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f the present, 
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background in 

f integrated ex- 
q study. Secondly, he 
hould be 2 person who has a 
a general background in mu- 
sic, This background must be va- 
ied and complete and must be 
tied up integrally with the general 
wademic background. Finally, he 
must gravitate towards that branch 
for which he is best suited and 
must exploit it in specialization. 


ture whose 


1 will explain how the High 


donna system has died out so com } School of Music and Art takes care 


pletely that people have not ye 


of this new type of music educa- 


tion, First, our course of study 


goes back to fundamentals — and 
nothing is more fundamental than 
music expressed by means of the 
voce, Therefore solfeggio, part 
Singing, choral ensemble, and cho- 
uS are our keystone. I hasten to 
ie that an equally important fac- 
i T modern music education is 
i 5 and, more definitely, 
bod as expressed through the 
iin again we go back to 
m ental methods of music- 
deat Our entering students, 
Upon 4 ee immediately engaged 
Singin f Orough course in sight 
T 6 Arst, That part of the mu- 
Cate a has been well taken 
mic, d E the other, the rhyth- 
Menting, alcroze—we are experi- 


To come back to the solfeggio, 
we consider this to be the only 
way of truly developing the ear, 
the only way really to establish 
the basis for future progress in 
musical development, such as the 
comprehension of intervals, of har- 
monies, of form, and so forth. At 
first we teach the movable do. Me- 
lodies are sung with solfeggio syl- 
lables, with letter names, with fig- 
ures, with “tonic” minor, i.e., be- 
ginning the minor scale with do 
instead of /a, in all the clefs, and 
finally with fixed do. This solfeg- 
gio work is intimately bound up 
with elementary composition, with 
melodic dictation, rhythmic dicta- 
tion, and harmonic dictation. In 
other words, our theory course is 
not theory as such but rather it is 
the entire subject of music itself. 
We teach music altogether, all the 
branches in one room. If we could, 
we would teach even the instru- 
mental branch in the same room, 
but it is physically inconvenient. 


However, there is more articula- 


tion between all the branches of 
the music department and an z 
strumental teacher does a gf 


ing in his own 
deal of theory teaching vio makes 


It also 
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This second important feature of 
our school supplies a great factor 
in the making of an up-to-date 
musician, namely, of social partici- 
pation in performance. The day 
of salon music, introvert music, 
and “escape” music—sitting at the 
piano and using music as a means 
of escape from the burdens of life 
—is past. Pianos are no longer 
objects of furniture in overstuffed 
parlors, and the pianist of today 
can no longer be musically satisfied 
merely to express himself on his 
one instrument. Furthermore, the 
piano is a mechanical instrument, 
twice removed from the funda- 
mental source of music making. 

To enlarge the horizon of the 
pianist, therefore, a secondary in- 
strument which can be played in 
a symphony orchestra is given to 
him. Very soon, new vistas open 
up for the pianist and before long 
he is able to play symphonies, 
chamber music, and so forth. He 
is able to engage in vital musical 
experiences which, as a pianist, 
were closed to him. All this while, 
he has been learning his instru- 
ment in small groups with other 
girls and boys of his own age level. 
“Practice” has become a thing of 
the past. The entire procedure is 
now pleasurable and completely 
engrossing. For the first time, the 
Pianist learns to play an instru- 
ment which must be constantly 
guarded as to intonation. He be- 

comes conscious of tone quality, 
and of being in tune, or out of 
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Playing 1s given, 
Those students who apply in 
voice are given vocal training from 
the appreciative point of view. The 
controversy about the changing 
voice is summarily decided upon 
in our school by the care of voice 
throughout the entire period of 
vocal change. We feel that it 1s 
more important to contro! r 
voice during the changing period 
than not to supervise it at all. 
small voice classes, 4 graded ie 
of study is undertaken = : 
quaints the students vi e, Voice 
tire field of vocal literatu! al en 
students enroll in J wot 
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Ta of programs of original com- 
ips all forms. When the 
posit comes in the senior year, a 
in orchestration will be 
course for all students, at which 
tudent will have an 
À portunity to become acquainted 
h every instrument. By bring- 
nstruments into the class 
room, each student will learn a 
new instrument each week. His 
tnowledge will thus become prac- 
ical as well as theoretical. 

All this work entails three peri- 
ods of the school day, four other 
periods being taken with academic 
subjects. These academic subjects 
are of college entrance calibre and 
are reduced in number to the mini- 
mum to enable the three music 
periods to fit in. 

Children are recommended to the 
school from all over the city, and 
of the hundreds of applicants one 
hundred and twenty-five are chosen 
each term. Thus, with two terms 
Of semesters to the school year, 
we admit two hundred and fifty 
rs year. By means of as objec- 
Bea examination as possible, 
et i T — abilities rather 
with meta accomplishment, and 

idate’s ; es Scrutiny of the can- 
tecomme i lectual equipment and 

Musician yma. the new type of 
opment. ound ready for devel- 

Hs School is ready to meet him 
of orchest test equipment by way 
la Practic z rehearsal rooms, spe- 

i ce rooms, a modern audi- 

With an organ, theory class 


jme every 5 
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Tooms, vocal class rooms with 
small stages, and so forth, All in- 
struments are owned by the school 
and are loaned to the children as 
freely as Books, pencils, and paper 
The question of running expenses 
and per capita costs is at present 
being worked out, and I am not 
at all uneasy on this score. On the 
contrary, I have full confidence 
that we will be proved a relatively 
inexpensive school. From my past 
experience, I see that the music 
department makes much less de- 
mand upon the financial resources 
of an institution than do the ath- 
letics, shop, and commercial de- 
partments. 

The question now arises: “How 
can the High School of Music and 
Art assist music education in the 
general high school?” It can do 
so in several ways. In the first 
place, acting upon the assumption 
that the superior child should be 
given superior conditions to devel- 
op himself, a model can be set 
up for music departments 1n the 
general high schools. New ideas 
can be readily experimented with, 
elaborated upon, of discarded. 
New standards can be set, and, to 
make the circle complete, ee 
will be better equipped t° si ri 
into the sare system and 

d spread M , 
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dollars which have been spent 
upon backward children. Shall not 
the superior child have equal op- 
portunity ? As an ordinary busi- 
ness proposition of investment and 
return, a proportionate investment 
on the superior child will bring 
much greater returns to the com- 
munity. The establishment of a 
school for the superior child need 
in no way detract from the equip- 
ment, standards and harmony with- 
in the general high school. Rather, 
it should serve as a stimulus for 
the general high school. Within 
the two and one-half years of the 
establishment of the High School 
of Music and Art in New York 
City, we have been visited by mu- 
sic educators from all parts of the 
country and from all over the 
world. Already plans are being 
made in Cleveland, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh for a similar school. 


In conclusion let me state that 
the interest of the High School of 
Music and Art, and my interests 
and those of its faculty, and of its 
children, are for music education 
everywhere. That means that I, as 
the Head of the Music Depart- 
ment of the school and as an indi- 
vidual, am interested in the devel- 
opment of music in all high 
schools and most especially in those 
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When I was a boy, the writing 
of compositions was taught by the 
lock-step method. A subject was is- 
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the music department of the gen. 
eral high school is to bring music 
to every boy and girl to the extent 
that he or she desires, All high 
schools should be completely equip- 
ped with enough instruments for 
the maintenance of one or more 
symphony orchestras, bands, en- 
sembles, enough rooms, black- 
boards, pianos, victrolas, radios; 
and music and supplies should be 
on hand to meet all demands. i 
short, the student should pe 
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_. Oh, no, we wrote it down 
choice ‘th the quick, simulta- 
t once, wit 
Dyp catching’ a y pan on 
. o e top line— 
a ee it followed, pat 
drum beats, that the advantages 
p travel were A, B, and C. Or 
+ might be that we were com- 
we ded to spill our young hearts 
in praise of FRIENDSHIP; and 
sure enough, it would again turn 
out, rather depressingly, that the 
blessings of friendship were those 
old reliables—A, B, and C; with 
reinforcements by D, E, and F, 
if the procession proved to be a 
long one. 

Since those simple days, I have 
never, in my gyrations through a 
mad world, encountered this or- 
derly march of events. A and B 
appear only by chance, and C must 
have retired on a pension; at least, 
he doesn’t seem to work any more. 
Like as not, I begin by stumbling 
over X, and then go smashing 
blindly into Q; while all the rest 
of the alphabet whirls indistin- 
guishably by. Yet I seem never 
to have lost step with the old 
order; and in any conversation, I 
fod myself plodding along with 

and B, while sprightlier minds 

ate dancing to other measures. 
ae a teacher of a class in crea- 
ng wnting, my first difficulty 1s 

rouse my own mind out of this 
Pedestrian gait. It does not mat- 
ne iig it was caused by early 

3 ing, or whether I fell into it 
Ugh a certain inflexibility of 
disposition It j ; 

- It is an absolutely es 


sential preliminary to release, first 
myself, and then my pupils, from 
the compulsions of the Obvious, 
from that mental goosestepping 
which we defend as logical, 

I would not seriously maintain 
that the teacher of such a class 
should be more than a little mad. 
It will be sufficient that he realize 
there is in all invention a touch of 
madness, and that in all madness 
there is much invention. Shake- 
speare assured us long ago that the 
poet and the lunatic “are of imagi- 
nation all compact.” He causes us 
to yawn at Polonius’ so sound and 
sensible advice to Laertes, and to 
find meaning and beauty in the 
mad fancies of Lear and Ophelia. 
In just such wild imaginings we 
see the very process of creation. 
The world not only was, but still 
is being made of chaos. 

For consider how narrow is the 
circle of the things that are fit, 
known, and ordered; and then 
look beyond to the vaster areas of 
the obscure, the out-of-mental- 
bounds, the dimly surmised, the 
incongruous, behind which the 
gods of truth hide their laughter. 
All inventions, whether of E 
ture, of science OF of philosop 7 

; into this dark an 
must venture 109 = utting 
troubled sea. Invention 15 P 


e 
se things wh! 
together tho willfulness of man 


_ While Colum- 


bus’s egg WS i 
could have been € rdly and en 
its end, it is 4 noe aintains that 
: eo. whi | 

vious spirit w 27 


ade to stand on 
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true wit is merely dressing to better 
advantage “what oft was thought 
but ne’er so well expressed.” This 
is the too-rational Eighteenth Cen- 
tury confessing its unimaginative 
limitations. 

The satisfaction with which we 
have greeted this classic denial of 
creation may have arisen from the 
fact that our minds dearly love to 
slide in grooves. We like to find 
that all things about us are but 
modern instances of old saws. Life 
becomes repetition, finds satisfaction 
in the tom-tom rhythm of jazz, 
_ seems to seek to rejoin the insen- 
sate vibration of undifferentiated 
_ atoms. Bergson has traced for us 
this descending movement of life 
through geometry and logic and 
custom, down to the dead repeti- 
tions of “le brute matiere.” The 
same truth has been somewhat dif- 
ferently stated in Mephistopheles’ 
accounting for himself as ‘‘der stets 


verneint” — Carlyle’s “Everlasting 
No.” 


. Conversely, life and growth lie 
in the transcendence of mechanical 
satisfactions, Do you remember 
with what fervor our infant voices 
sang, “The Farmer in the Dell”; 
with what untiring gusto we circled 
again and again through that pro- 
cessional from the farmer himself 
to the ultimate cheese? This satisfy- 
ing round was not in those simple 
days a unique experience, The lita- 
ny of the multiplication table was 
chanted cach morning by forty pip- 
ing and happily unreflective young- 


sters; and Spelling 4 
= their own tunes, O OBtaPhy 
the old education in plop Y Picture 


It was not inspirin ma 
AA it unhappy, Chita. pe 
mes delight to impos i 
on any series of aii i 
them yelling, “ 'Fraid 
cat!” in an end] 


dening chorus! 


I have dwelt at len 
how instinctive] 
tricably we are bound to the proxi 
mate and to the fe line i 

Petitious, be. 
cause I would like you to realize 
that developing creative imagina. 
tion is not merely filling a void, 
It is fighting a current, it is trying 
to make the mind soar against its 
Own gravity. 


Upon 
y and almost iney. 


Yet that counter-movement be- 
gan very early, too. Even in child- 
hood we had not only that dog- 
gerel scheme of CAT—RAT— 
CHEESE, but a more surprising 
story in which we were given a 
very different sort of progress or- 

The 
CAT — BOOTS — QUEEN: 

x d, 
first scheme is logical; the secon 
poetic. iy Ge 
All I have to say 19 Sate 
is that training the imag is help 
teaching creative writing ihe 
i , wa 
ing pupils to get pal ai 
lock-step of one to 
other. 

Once we have 8135 
ciple firmly, We i s : 
sider the means Pr and 4 i 
infinite in numbets ot be haf 
will do, this shou! 


ped th 


here 9% 
Jecked with 


| too, you may di 


| dul] 





p the notebooks of Leo- 
ja one Vinci ‘is a passage 1n 
paró? . advises the artist look- 

. inspiration to study = 
ing aather-stained plaster walls: 
gad W ou will descry landscapes 
hills, rivers, rocks, 
ees; plains, great valleys with 
ps fl changing patterns; there, 
j scover battles, fig- 
wes in vigorous action, strange 

hysiognomies, costumery, and Li 
ip ils which 
‘finite number of details wht 
you can work into complete and 
pleasing forms.” Have we not all 
found glowing embers or clouds 
shaping themselves to the patterns 
of our revery ? 

The attitudes of our minds at 
such times are instructive. They are 
characterized, by relaxation—we let 
go, we are fancy free, not geo- 
metrically bound. We find our- 
selves in a state of effortless sus- 
tained attention. Our move is in 
any direction, and with the most 
Surprising leaps, 

d a should set aside daily 
fea i period for this kind of 

“ Play. The scientist and the 

Practical worker will find in it 
rests for it is 
Of activity: not only a change 

i- r is a throwing off of 
a ag 
© philos ias mental high jinks. 
find it a aà er or the teacher will 
The on for new departures. 
idea] _ foom situation is not 
contemp] „Such exercise, because 
lonely ; ation is, or should be, a 

Ortunately, New York 


Caper. 


children seem to be able to live 
obliviously in the midst of the 
hubbub, so that there are a number 
of ways, even under these condi- 
tions, that the imaginative faculties 
can be set to play. 


First, there are exercises which 
call for a combination of observa- 
tion and the free association of 
ideas. In Adventures in Thought 
and Expression, Mr. Blohm has 
shown how a piece of paper can 
be played with and made to reveal 
the riches of our minds. With such 
a “starter” (any object will do), 
my pupils this term wrote a varie- 
ty of themes. (This variety of re- 
sults arising out of a common ex- 
perience is, I believe, one of the 
most significant evidences of true 
imaginative activity.) Here are 
some of the subjects started by 
playing with paper: 


Stories: 

Halley—Tragedy in the Life of 
a colored laundtess 

Dreams—Atenement Romance 

Wings—A fairy tale 

Happy Ending—A satire 

Three’s a Crowd—Smart dia- 

logue l 

cet study of vanity 

Return of the convict 


Essays: 
Friday aien 
Stu 
ik and Autobiogtraphy— 
a Comparison 
The Union—as 
Employer 
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The Bath—vVain Protest of the 
Small Boy 


Personal Experiences: 


In the Night Bus 
The Choir Rehearsal 
Death in the Family 
My first Operation 
A Wedding 


Poems: 
Snow 
Footsteps 


Another exercise was suggested 
by the method employed by Stan- 
islavsky in the training of actors 
for the Moscow Art Theater. He 
frequently required them, when 
they were studying their parts, to 
conceive them in terms of some 
inanimate or some animate but 
remote entity—a run-out phono- 
graph record with the needle mon- 
otonously scratching, a frightened 
rabbit, a leopard sleeping under 


the noon-day sun, a battered ash- 
can. 


Conversely, familiar objects can 
suggest distinct and complete per- 
sonalities. A pupil begins by tell- 
ing of a faded, tattered necktie that 
is always showing up in a crowded 
drawer whenever one is looking 
for something else. This descrip- 
tion shifts abruptly to the tired 
and depressed father of a large 
and quarrelsome family. He would 
like to assert himself, to take hold 
and remind them that he is still 
there; but everyone is busy with 
his or her own affairs and pays 
no more attention to his than to 


be briefly annoyed 

Ow much bright Story 
his life was ~ rh att b 
beautiful family lif : Mote 
certain that = 


e 
charmed b they all Wou i 
concepti Pe cx loveliness o¢ 1. 

>nception, if only they, of hi 
A by chance to revez] ag Rive 

ut they never do. The writer 42 
not press the analogy tog E does 
she makes skillful use of i and 
gestion. © Sug. 


Exercises 


a definite meaning to the action, 
A pupil is asked to enter the room 
and close the door in a way that 
corresponds to some humanly sig. 
nificant situation, either factual or 
fictitious, in his own mind. Each 
member of the class then writes 4 
few vivid sentences giving his own 


interpretation of the action and his} 


own context. Other productive pan: 
tomimes are:—opening and on 
ing a letter; receiving 4 Mer | 
chance encounter; lighting p ait 
picking a flower. 


The writing © experiment 
was not 4 successtU woot | 
ec 
perhaps because the a to 


imagination does pe the P% 
into the creative. 
pils to acquaint 
the historical 
novel set in the ew T of 
then to evolve di ere ; 
ing with sO 


f in pantomime give | 
play to the imagination, precisely | 
because there are no words to bind E 





history and with other person- 
this 


apes eping a notebook is one 
=i is fruitful sources of 
activity, provided it does 


0 
3 l 
eati a mere chronicle. The 


come ; 
a = must be taught first, that it 
y the fact, but the writer's 
is 


he fact that matters. Such 
, journal would be a progressive 
evaluation of life and the world 
without, and of the self within. 
Furthermore, the material should 
be played with, departed from and 
returned to in revery, until some 
new and significant aspect of it is 
revealed. At the end of the term, 
the pupil makes a selection of 
some of this material that seems to 
show a consistency of interest and 
develops it into a long theme. 

In connection with the fore- 
going project, I was particularly 
interested as to the kind of ma- 
terial that appealed to or started 
ee imaginative processes. 
he i. g asked the class to list 
thoughts ee objects, situations, 
forth sii people, and so 

» Which most invariably and 


sense of t 


- Most į 
intensely aroused their minds 


tO creati ga 
Cative activity. Here are some 
© answers: 


e 
i &reenness and the refreshing 
i Of grass 
l . 
peri poetry in peace and quiet 
Sunli customs and traditions 
ine in gardens 
-= te of a crowded ocean 
Peony le = Phonograph records 
aces when they speak 


Despondency 
Blind people 
Being alone 
Chaplin’s waltzes 
Seeing a boat’s prow cut the water 
My family 
Shelley’s poetry 
Sitting in strange places, such as 
fire-escapes 
Comparing mansions with slums 
Certain words, like inevitably 
Clouds—shapes formed 
Absolute silence 
Flowing water 
I could have made the list a 
much longer one. It has no value 
as a guide to the sources of in- 
vention; but it does show, I be- 
lieve, the folly of assigning set 
subjects for composition work to 
even moderately bright pupils. 
The foregoing exercises are nei- 
ther novel nor numerous in view 
of the infinite opportunities to in- 
duce creative writing. All of them 
are effective only if sufficient scope 
is given to mental play, or free 
association. Indeed, it is well to 
encourage thinking of, the most 
incongruous sequences, tO be fol- 
lowed by attempts tO work out 
amazing relationships between the 
most widely removed items. As 
a matter of fact, it is probably 1m- 
possible for anyone to set um 
two words that are not canine 
in some way in his experience. 
Another indispensable condition 
is that there must be a gathering 
‘al. adequate for the pur 
One reason why my 
poorest of 
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the lot was that the pupils had 
not read enough. Upon other oc- 
casions some of them did not ob- 
serve closely enough. It is a good 
thing to demand that they have at 
hand a great deal more material 
than they expect to use; for this 
makes effective selection possible. 


I have said nothing of careful 
organization and revision, of the 
mastery of words, a sense of de- 
sign, a perception of overtones, of 
all the craft that is needed to con- 
vey the writer's message to the 
reader. There are reasons why I 
have not attempted this: these mat- 
ters would require a much longer 
article than this; and, furthermore, 
they have been already dealt with 
more deftly than I could explain 
them by Mr. Sexton in his article 
on “Teaching Form in Creative 
Writing.” 

But please note that no amount 
of skill in these matters will atone 
for a lack of invention. The great 
Italian critic Benedette Croce tells 
us that art is conception and not 
execution, 

Finally, to see whether my pu- 
pils had acquired the readiness and 
the flexibility of mind that I had 
been Striving to develop, I set the 
following problem for their term 
examination: “Look around the ex- 
amination toom, select a present 
object, person or circumstance, re- 
flet on it, and write.” Here are 
some of the responses: 

1. A piece of chalk—A story 
of how a piece of chalk 


10. 


11. 


iz. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19. 


20. 


u 

teacher, Se Outwit 
The Window_ 
Fate and a al sto 

4 is the New Worta 
A brimmed late 
an unfeelin ph- 
world, a x atike Lfferent 


Exit—Traged 
Desk inscri 
ical essay, 


Desk inscriptions—Op the 


hazardous ways of romance 
A flowered dress—Story of 
a poor peddler, 


. A thumb tack—Exhortation 


on independence and perse- 
verance, 
The blackboard — On this 
world as a vale of tears. 
The ceiling lamps—A camp- 
ing incident. , 
The faces of the pupils as 
they write — Psychologica! 
surmise. ee 
The window bars — 1a 
hours of the condemne 
risoner. : 
A shoe—Suggested person 
ality. | 
Floors—Crowds ka Eein 
Floors—Life in a 
A notice n, A 
board—story es oi 
The door — cop 
and entrances. g As 
A disagrecab!¢ ) 
ideal school. 5 
The blackboat 
rent slave, pow 
a patien ajat- 


A locket 


y of an Egoist, 
ptions—Ą Satir. 


, seresting people are when 


you BS -— A character- 
say on reliabil- 


3 i rivetStory of a train 
wreck. 
The test paper — Snappy 


i dialogue about dates and 
arties. l 

25 Classmate—A characteriza- 
tion. 


96. Classmate—Gambling with 
eternity—a sermon. 

27. Rows of seats—The proces- 
sion of life, a sermon. 


28. The blackboard — A poor 
parish priest. 

29. A pair of shoes—Satirical 
sketch of a vain and pam- 
pered girl. 

30. The teacher’s desk—Recol- 
lection of my grandfather. 

31. The doors—A parable. 


As for the original question— 
“Can the imagination be taught?” 
I do not know. All I am sure 
of is that this term it has been 
exercised. 





CHARLES W. RAUBICHECK. 
Evander Childs High School. 


WHY AND HOW WE TACKLED 
SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 


For a good many years we have 


heard general educators as well 


as health educators and former 


} Caches criticize the game of Amer- 


ican football as being too hazard- 


us a sport for the growing ado- ` 


mra of high school age.1 Some 
a ritics suggested that the 
N e eliminated from the high 
mended a ulum. Others recom- 
ou x modified game. Which 
i shall we pursue? 

on Proceeding any further, 
cs, © point out that the cri- 
cha tendered have improved 
Sipe and training methods, 
bo used, and actual playing 
~_* Schools today. However, I 


i 
ie 
In Cay Salt u _ 
High ewe jc s, Health Supervision 


High S hall” 
March 10g 0 Football, 


wish to take exception to the ob- 
servations of those gentlemen who 
advocate the elimination of the 
game from the high schools. 


There is no more popular school 
game in the United States than 
football. It is my contention that 
no matter how much adverse Cil- 
ticism is directed toward the a 
it will not stop the American 7 
from playing it. Records of ire 
years show that the gone s Ei- 

i in 
ed by conunually 
Py a "he manufacture an 
in- 
sale of football equipment mer 
-a " 
ed. It 1s interesting he 


creas ball togs for 


also that foot af 
and youngsters of the pre-team g 


| . 
y y n 
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this increase in popularity, there 
has come an appalling increase in 
accidents, particularly in sandlot 
games. 

To quote from a recent study: 
“Detailed information is available 
on the football fatalities for the 
five years, 1931 to 1935. During 
this period 146 deaths were direct- 
ly caused by the game of football 
in sandlots, athletic clubs, high 
schools, and colleges.1 

In the face of these facts, shall 
we adopt a defeatist attitude and 
eliminate football from our high 
school curriculum; or shall we face 
the problem squarely and from an 
educational point of view? 

In 1936, J. C. Saltman, Chair- 
man of Health Education at 
Franklin K. Lane High School, 
made some vital recommendations 
to the health and physical educa- 
tion profession.2 He urged that 
health educators get together and 
modify the game of football so 
that it would retain the thrills and 
eliminate the hazardous elements in 
order to make the game safer for 
high school use. During the same 
period, in the State of Nebraska a 
group of physical education teach- 
ets headed by Stephen Epler was 
developing a new game of Six- 
Man-Football which satisfied all 
the recommendations made by Mr. 
Saltman, 

The new game of Six-Man Foot- 
ball has all the features of eleven- 


ee 


A aora, Deaver, Eastwood, Safety in 
thletics, W. B. Saunders Co., Philadcl- 
phia 1936. Pages 43-44, 

J. C. Saltman, op. cit., page 20. 


man football. It 
ever, many of 
traditional am 
th en, freer style of 
e em i ) i 
tion phasis on close Ji, a 
and Mass contact i otma, 
nator i 
i Noa the game and he 
ae ased most of the S assoc) 
ix-Man Football on a Bee of 
of injury statistics Ul stug 


i ] 
Six-Man F ootball has 


popularity throughout ion 
West. A survey made by Stephen 


Epler, a survey which includes 45 


states, shows that in the season of 


1935-36, only 156 schools engaged 


in some form of Six-Man Football 
and in the following season, 1936 
37, the figure rose to 532 schools, | 


Such a game must have a “kick 
in it to have grown so rapidly. 
Here in the East, and especially 
in the Metropolitan district, the 
game was practically unheard ot 
until in 1937 two small high 
schools on Long Island, 
and Baldwin, came in for mu 
publicity when they 
Man teams and played 
large crowd. 
made at 
In a survey . 
Hamilton High Schoo! f covered 
3,000 students, 1 on 
that while the an quenbet a” 
-y football squa half of 
varsity than one 
men or so, MOE Te fos 


before ê 


the students play a time e 
football in their wr these F 


proximate y jibe! 
ago MAM ing O 
imeem Epler, a puplishi"® 
i Th Univers) 
Hanaooor 
1937. 



































la S ay 


Babylon | 


formed S 


jar eleven-man tackling 
he ae fap sandlots. We know 
pe dequately equipped and 
w “a dq ‘‘sandlotters” are 
poor, rough sport. Is there any 


fot i shen, the football injuries 


i “gandlotters” are sO high?? 
Health Educators in the Metropoli- 
yn area must meet this dangerous 
sandlot problem with a football 

„me which is safer, and which at 
the same time, will challenge the 
interest of school boys. 

Believing that Six-Man Football 
is a safer and saner, and that it 
provides just as much fun, the 
writer decided to promote the 
game as part of the program of 
leisure time recreational games. It 
is his hope in teaching Six-Man 
Football that it will spread to the 
sindlot, where, in our city, it is 
needed most. 


HOW WE WENT AB 
TEACHING IT a: 


Wh pag at posters announcing 
at the football coach was going 


to lecture on a new game of Six- 
ace 


i 
Stephen Epler, op. cit., page 46. 
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all tournament after school. 
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Classification Number: 















ALEXANDER HAMILTON HIGH SCHOOL 
HEALTH EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
PARENT'S PERMISSION SLIP 


Seneeees 
Pee iti iittiiii ti hhh 


seanscnnsenanunseuenssnteneen® oe penseooeser™ Foot- 
a issi ici i Man Touch 
my permission to participate in an 1 


Atre 
foe tee ci r — so that 
first meetin ah i j 
our saditoeta f vd gobi 

torium after school hours. 
Interest in the lecture was keen. A 
second lecture was necessary to 
complete the introduction of the 
new game. At the second meet- 
ing mimeographed copies of the 
rules and diagrams of the dimen- 
sions of the field were distributed 
to the students. In these intro- 
ductory lectures, particular stress 
was laid on the safety of the new 
game. Each student was urged to 
go out and teach the game in his 
own neighborhood. To promote 
further the game our Health Edu- 
cation Department announced a 
Six-Man Football intramural tour- 
nament with two hand touch in 
place of tackling. 


HOW WE ORGANIZED 
OUR TOURNAMENT 

Entries were open to all stu- 
dents who passed our school Med- 
ical Examination. Fach entrant had 
to fill out the accompanying blank. 





intra-mural Six- 


aats 
senqeneennncqneceseenesenee” 
esnean 


pennnnaneananesnnee’ 
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We wanted a parent’s signature 
because we felt that the home 
should know that the games were 
going to be played after school on 
a nearby field under teachers’ su- 
pervision. We wanted the age, 
height, weight figures for classifica- 
tion purposes. The players had to 
be divided into teams of fairly 
equal physical abilities for compe- 
tition. 

We used the McCloy Classifica- 
tion Index (20 A 6 H Wt.)1 Out 
of 187 entries received we made 
two divisions — Division A for 
heavier and older boys, Division B 
for lighter and younger lads. The 
classification range for Division A 
was 865 to 963, and for Division 
B it was 773 to 864. 

Many boys requested to be to- 
gether because of friendship. We 
felt it would be best to grant these 
requests providing they didn’t in- 
terfere with their divisional classi- 
fication. 


We didn’t want lighter and 
smaller boys competing against 
taller and heavier boys. 

Before the tournament began, the 
writer felt there was a need for at 
least two more lectures, one on 
offensive formations and tactics, 
and the other on the defensive 
strategy of Six-Man Football. 
These were held and the interest 


and enthusiasm of the tournament 
increased, 





*Charles H. McCloy, The Measure- 
ment of Athletic Power. A. S. Barnes 
and Co., N. Y. 1932, 
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We set aside 
team organization “ee fie 
These Practice Sessions ý Practice 
on the regular field with ere helg 
present to help the rae $ teacher 
out the rules ang regulatie Catty 
the Same properly, We ak Os of 
practical demonstrations O gave 
field during these p on 


. e 
Af ter these practi Periods 


ce session 


called a meeting of the teat i 
tains. At this meeting, we ae 


to elimination tournaments and 
came to a clearer understanding of 
the rules and Tegulations on the 
game and our modifications for 
touchtackle, 

We played on a field 40 x 80 
yards, using six-minute quarters. 
There were 2 minute time-outs be- 
tween Ist and 2nd, 3rd and 4th 
quarters, and 10 minutes between 
halves. Three one-minute time- 
outs were allowed for each team 


during the entire game. The only ` 


equipment required consisted of 
sneakers. 

We used a unique idea for g 
posts, one set of movable oa 
posts which comprised two P 


š nd eighteen 
ten feet high, 4 C was made 0 


t. The cross-b a 
ae rope. The goal p= ise 
held by two boys 0? E pa f 
whenever a team was ! 
them. i 

All the games a Á 
our varsity foot all P T pete J to 


ot 
incidentally, wet a tourna 3 
play in the intra-mu record of 
Our officials kept * 





owns made by each team. 
of a tie score, the team 

. the greatest number of 
a was declared the win- 
oy nie of fourteen games played 
both tournaments, only two 


ended this way. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


1, We promoted the spread of 
, safer football game for leisure 
time activity. 

2 We made students safety- 
conscious in athletics. 

3, We provided the “little fel- 
low” with an opportunity to play 
in a football game. Our tourna- 
ment in Six-Man Football proved 
to us that the shorter lad could 
excel in this sport as well as the 
larger boy. 

4. The game developed player 
initiative, leadership, and creative 
power in devising a system of 
plays. Each team got together and 
Planned its own formations and 
cle of plays, instead of depend- 
mg upon the coach. 


5. The game developed a fine 
“operative team spirit because it 
quired a reliance on “man for 
Man” blocking and wide open play. 
be, The tournament developed . 
ton understanding and apprecia- 
n of Six-Man Football as well 

of eleven-man football because 

© close Similarity in the games. 
© found that boys liked the 
iU S, because, as they said, “We 

Sot a chance to carry the ball.” 


. 7. Except for some Minor abra- 
sions, which did not prevent any 
boy from continuing in the game 
we had no injuries, | 

8. We also found that the tule 

which grants four points for a 
goal encouraged the boys to try 
for it. This, we believe, will re- 
duce the injuries, even when the 
regular Six-Man Football, which 
permits tackling, is employed. 


SUMMARY AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


We are not advocating the elim- 
ination of the traditional game of 
football. We feel that the eleven- 
man game as played in our high 
schools under modern cate and su- 
pervision by a health education 
teacher, who is usually the coach, 
and the team’s physician, who has 
complete jurisdiction as to whether 
or not a boy is fit to play, 1s as 
safe as any major sport. We be- 
lieve, though, the adoption of w 
of the rules of Six-Man Foot m 
would reduce even further 


hazards connected with the nm 
man game. Our problem, howev = 
i ach a game so that it wi 

do Teaia good to the greatest 


number of players. Sà 
ll is 4 
ix-Man Footba s 
r for “sandlotters and for 


i ‘oh school who 
smaller boys 1° hig quad. By 


cannot make Ma Football to OV! 
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leisure-time athletics. Therefore, 
we recommend that all high schools 
that have not yet introduced Six- 
Man Football begin teaching the 
game immediately. It is only by 
concerted effort that we shall be 


able to make re 
Creatio 
safer than, yet equally Ps acta 


bled the Tutors to se- 
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wet nat eaching at the present classes, clubs and teachers’ “office 
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time 
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The problem of selecting rooms 
in which the Afternoon Help 
Classes could meet was solved by 
finding out the rooms which were 


BARNEY Coney t 
Alexander Hamilton High "i 
ool, 


REPORT OF THE ARISTA HELP 


c 
COMMITTEE LASS 


I. PURPOSES 


On March 22nd the Arista of 
the DeWitt Clinton High School 
organized an afternoon help class 
system for the following purposes: 

1. To help students of DeWitt 
Clinton High School who 
have fallen behind in their 
school work. 

2. To help members of the De- 
Witt Clinton High School 
Arista who intend to major 
in the Teaching of Modern 
and Classical Languages, 
Mathematics, and Sciences 
get practice in conducting 
classes in their most profi- 
cient subjects, 


Il. ORGANIZATION 
Foreign Languages, Mathematics, 





_ *The project described in the follow- 
ing report originated among the boys 
who are members of Arista, was organ- 


ized by them, carried forward and com- 


pleted by them without teacher help or 
supervision. It was a 100% student ac- 
tivity. It may be of interest to others, 

The report was written by George 


Artola, one of the pupils who acted as 
supervisor, 


Irwin S, GUERNSEY, 
Faculty Adviser of Arista, 
DeWitt Clinton High School. 





and Sciences are Considered the 
most difficult subjects offered to 
students of High Schools. The 
Chairman of the Arista Help Class 
Committee therefore listed the fol. 


lowing subjects to be taught by 
Artista Tutors: 


French 
Spanish 
German 
Italian 
Latin 
Mathematics 
Chemistry 
Biology 
Physics 


6 st A p a a T. 
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The work involving the manage- 
ment of the Help Classes is di- 
vided in the following manner: 


1. The Chairman of the Mod- 
ern and Classical Language 
Section, George Artola, takes 
care of all Language Tutors. 

2. The Chairman of the Natu- 
ral and Physical Science Sec- 
tion, Adrian Duncan, takes 
care of all Mathematics, Bi- 
ology, Chemistry and Physics 
Tutors. 

Each tutor was responsible to 
his Chairman and the Chairmen 
were responsible to the Dean of 
Atista. The Chairman of the Mod- 
ern and Classical Language Section 
took charge of all clerical work. 

e Chairman of the Natural and 
hysical Science Section took charge 


Slips” were given to tea “ 
ian p g chers per 


sonally by members of Arista. (See 
model). The teachers distributed 
these slips to boys in their recita- 
tion classes who were failing or to 
all boys who desired credit for at- 
tending Help Classes. 


The maximum number of pupils 
that could be sent by a teacher was 
listed on typewritten slips of paper 
together with the days and the 
rooms of the Help Classes. These 
slips were prepared, with the kind 
assistance of Miss Lewis, by con- 
sulting the following material in 
the Program Room. 

1. The Teachers’ Program 
Sheets 

2. The Registration Sheets 

3. The Section Officers’ List 

4, The Room Sheets 


By regulating the amount of 


end to 
Of the Supervision of Instruction Pupils that: a teacher my i 


of all tutors. 
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sons of one hour each. 
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each Help Class is adjusted so that 
overcrowding is eliminated and 
control of the class by the Arista 
Tutor is facilitated, thereby pro- 
moting orderliness. The average 
Help Class has between six and ten 
pupils although some classes have 
as many as nineteen pupils. To 
make schedules of the Help Classes 
readily available to all students and 
teachers, mimeographed schedules 
listing the days on which the Help 
Classes meet and the rooms in 
_ which they meet were posted in 
every room in the building. 


Ill. PREPARATION OF THE 
TUTORS 

At the second Arista meeting of 
the term, the names of the mem- 
bers of the Arista Help Class Com- 
mittee were announced. Members 
of the Committee were required to 
submit to the Chairman of the 
Modern and Classical Language 
Section an outline of the work to 
be accomplished in each help class. 
Boys were urged to consult the 
teacher of their subjects in order 
to find out the difficult points to 
stress and the amount of work to 
cover before the Uniform Exam- 
inations. Index (or Library) cards 
were distributed to all tutors who 
desired to use them for exercises 
at the blackboard. Instructions on 
methods of conducting a lesson 
were given orally at the Arista 
meetings and typewritten copies of 
the instructions were posted on 
the Arista Bulletin Board. Tutors 
were instructed not to lecture to 


At 


the students in the; 

A great deal of pa d 

placed on allowing he mr W 

master the fundamentals ry 

subject by themselves by a : 
Q 


part in oral work and wr; 
at the blackboard, titten work 


IV. SUPERVISION 

Each member of the Help Class 
Committee makes 4 record of the 
attendance of his class which js 


ASses, 


to 


later checked with the supervisor's. 


records. He also records the num. 
ber of lessons that he gives his 
students by writing the date of the 
lesson and signing his name along 
side of the date after the lesson is 
ended on the Attendance Slips 
which his students always carry 
with them. At the last help class 
of the term, the tutor collects all 
the attendance slips. He counts the 
number of his signatures 0n the 
slip and records that number Fi 
the Application Slip which S ni 
ways in his possession. The slip 
ers receive these Appt on 
and give extra credit to i Sa 
dents whose application a er 0 
have according tO we rel help 
times they have atten Mo $ 


. e 
classes. The Chairman of m section 
ern and Classical ai se Appli 
has charge of iip e hose 
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class The tutors are rated 


the H following purposes: 
fot 


To increase interest in the 
P 

work 

To determine the best work- 
ers On the Committee for 
service credit on Arista. 

To provide a method where- 
by tutors are checked and 
supervised to insure the suc- 
‘cess of the system 


The ratings of the members of 
the Committee are based on the 
following points: 


1. orderliness and attention 
of class 


2. planning of the lesson 


3. method of Presenting the 
lesson 
4. questioning 
$. accuracy of the tutor 

The ideal tutor plans his lessons 
and presents the high points in 
the subject in such a way that the 
class understands all the points re- 
viewed. The class pays strict atten- 
tion and is orderly because of the 
tutor’s ability to conduct and con- 
trol the class. Proper questioning 
on the part of the tutor often aids 
in keeping up interest in the topic 
that is being taught. A tutor who 
is accurate, does not waste time, 
plans and presents his lessons prop- 
erly and controls his class well, 
always receives an excellent mark 
for his work. 


HIGH POINTS 


| wat 
TOLERANCE, THE KEYSTONE OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


In characteristic school teacher 
fashion I shall begin by giving a 
few definitions. First, what do we 
mean by American democracy? 
The American democratic ideal is 
i. on the principle that all men 
vad tally entitled to life, liberty 

= à pursuit of happiness. 
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neighbor. It does not mean con- 
descension, looking down or talk- 
ing down. Tolerance is hospitality 
of opinion, a willingness to allow 
others the liberty of thought we 
want for ourselves. Tolerance is 
the realization that another may 
have an opinion quite different 
from our own and still be just as 
sincere as we. Tolerance in our 
American democracy is respect for 
different kinds of good in others, 
whether they trace their American- 
ism back three centuries to the 
Mayflower or three years to the 
steerage. 

That tolerance is the keystone of 
American democracy is borne out 
by repeated assertions of our great 
men throughout the 162 years of 
our existence. In 1790 George 
Washington himself said in a let- 
ter addressed to the first Jewish 
Congregation and Synagogue in 
Newport, R. I.: “The citizens of 
the United States of America have 
the right to applaud themselves for 
having given to mankind examples 
of an enlarged and liberal policy, 
worthy of imitation. All possess 
alike liberty of conscience and im- 
munities of citizenship. It is now 
no more that tolerance is spoken 
of as if it were by the indulgence 
of one class of people that another 
enjoys the exercise of his inherent 
natural rights.” 

And Woodrow Wilson, 125 
years later, declared in an address 
on Americanism: “America was 
created to unite mankind by those 
passions which lift and not by the 
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4 to liberty and the broth- 
of man, has believed that 
efhor” > has something of pecu- 
each aCe which it can contribute 
ias AU anen of those high 
: a which the nation is striv- 
aee ig has believed that in 
ferentiation, not in aoe 
fies the path of progress. It has 
acted on this belief; it has devel- 
oped human happiness and it has 
thus progressed to be the most de- 
rable country in the world. 

If we are to continue to serve 
as an inspiring example to the 
world of the harmonious function- 
ing of democracy, we must all real- 
ize that there are true Americans 
who did not happen to be born in 
our section of the country, who do 
not attend our place of religious 
worship, who are not of our racial 
stock, or who are not proficient in 
Ea language. If we are to con- 
tinue on this continent as a free 
Republic and as an enlightened 
Cvilization capable of reflecting 
niha os a 
alle, » It will be necessary to 
" ae regarding these differences 
shall h ental and unessential. We 
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tion, it is especially fitting that we 
in our public schools stress toler. 
ance as the keystone of American 
democracy by fostering among all 
the children of all our people re- 
spect for each other's sincere con- 
victions, mutual confidence, and 
good will. One of our main edu- 
cational objectives, especially in a 
cosmopolitan city like New York, 
should be the development of 
knowledges and appreciations of 
the cultural contributions of the 
various peoples merged in the 
American melting pot. This objec- 
tive should be stressed throughout 
our educational system, but espe- 
cially in the high school period, 
because that is the time when our 
boys and girls are most idealistic- 
ally inclined and are responsive to 
appeals to their sense of fair play. 
In our high school study of the 
social sciences, English, foreign 
languages, and the fine arts, we 
should aim to develop tolerance 
and respect for minority cultures 
by emphasizing their contributions 
to civilization in general and i 
our own spiritual and materi 
happiness in P prau is the 
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of all races and all creeds. It mat- 
ters not whether we be Catholic, 
Jew, or Protestant; we are all 
needed by our glorious Republic 
for the continuation of its great 
democratic traditions. We all are 
the children of the same Father, 
we all love the same country, we 
all belong to the same humanity. 
Just as the glory of the rainbow 
consists in the harmonious blend- 
ing of all its colors, so must the 
glory of these United States ema- 
nate from the union, material and 
spiritual, of all our many ,peoples, 
races, and creeds. 
HYMEN ALPERN. 

Evander Childs High School. 


MENTAL HYGIENIC ASPECTS 
OF ADOLESCENT BEHAVIOR* 


A clear understanding and a 
sympathetic appreciation of prob- 
lems peculiar to the various levels 
of growth into adolescence and 
maturity are essential for those 
who are entrusted with a young- 
ster’s training and guidance. Merely 
keeping a child physically healthy 
will not guarantee that he will be 
adjusted to his home, school, and 
play environment. There must be 
taken into consideration, also, the 
child’s behavior problems, intel- 
lectual development, personality 
growth, and social adaptability. 

Before the child reaches adoles- 
cence, he passes through two cri- 
ses: birth and his initial entrance 





* Proceedings of the Mental Hygiene 
Committee meeting, High School Teach- 


ers Association, November 13, 1937. 
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From the age of six to about 
twelve or thirteen, children are re- 
ferred to a psychologist mainly for 
their failure to do school work 
satisfactorily.1 The psychologist 
will very often discover that the 
child has a reading or arithmetic 
disability which can be removed, 
or he may discover that the child 
is mentally deficient, in which Fe 
special schooling is recommen a 
On the other hand, he may a 
that the child 1s retarded cow 
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or moral disturbance. 
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day he is born. 
on in his body from 
day to day which finally — 
n manhood. But at about twelve 
years of age, although the time 
varies in certain races and individ- 
vals, the physical transformations 
within the body are exceedingly 
npid. We all know how the child 
suddenly outgrows his shoes and 
dothing, how almost overnight he 
grows taller and heavier. It is this 
acelerated growth that brings with 
it problems that require guidance 
both for the child and for the 
patent. Some parents fail to real- 
ve that their youngster’s gawkiness 
and peculiar actions are not inten- 
vonal but are merely incidental in 


the transition from childhood to 
Maturity, 


. ch separates 


Ta a problems of the ado- 
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functions. Yet, all too frequently 


clinic seeking advice on how to 
deal with a child exhibiting anti- 
social or a disturbed emotional be- 
havior. Parents need not have had 
these difficulties if they had given 
a little time and consideration to 
their children’s problems. 
Perhaps the chief problem that 
the psychologist, in the role of 
mental hygienist, encounters in 
guiding the adolescent is concerned 
with the proper way by which the 
child separates himself from the 
rigid and strong ties of the family 
group. This process is known as 
“psychological weaning.” ? The 
mother of an only child sometimes 
stubbornly refuses to admit or to 
see that her baby is now an adult. 
When she persists in calling her 
child by his pet name, 1n selecting 
his clothes for the day, and in su- 
pervising and controlling his every 
action and decision, then behavior 
problems may follow which T 
mar the youngster s person rd 
growth for years and, perhaps, = 
life. When parents cannot ‘a 
ciate the fact that their daug 
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own merits and resources. This 
does not mean that he severs all 
connections with his home or that 
he strives to be entirely indepen- 
dent financially. On the contrary, 
he may live with his parents, but 
he is permitted, to a large degree, 
to think independently and to 
make important decisions for him- 
self. Above all the emotional and 
over-affectionate attachment of par- 
ents should be less overt as the 
child grows older. 

The happy and well-adjusted ad- 
olescent is the one who can put 
aside childish behavior and think 
of himself as a mature individual, 
one who has great love for his 
parents but is not entirely depen- 
dent upon them for emotional 
comfort, for constant guidance, and 
physical protection, one who un- 
derstands the importance of his 
ripening manhood, its possibilities 
and also its limitations, and finally, 
one who has a healthy and normal 
outlook on life, realizing that one 
must absorb the shocks of adver- 
sity as well as delight in the joys 
of success, 

ABRAHAM B, BERMAN. 
Boys High School. 


REMEDIAL PRONUNCIATION 
We hear a great deal these days 
about remedial reading. It is found 


that many pupils who enter the 
high school are deficient in read- 





*Copy of address made at the Italian 
Panel of the Fourth Annual Foreign 
Language Conference held at New York 
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95% of the students studying Ital. 
ian in our high schools are of 
Italian origin. We do have others 
it is true, and I hope that in time 
we may be able to interest larger 
numbers. At present, however, the 
Italo-American student is our prob- 
lem. He comes to us with a def- 
cient pronunciation, and it is out 
business to provide a remedy for tt 
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sl Italian fairly well. It is a 
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: z rs pr” on the Aural 
Comprehension are almost always 
perfect in the majority of cases. 
What our students need most of 
all is practice in the reproduc- 
tive phases of languages: namely, 
speaking and writing. Their for- 
mer linguistic experience has given 
them bad habits of speech, habits 
which they carry over into their 
English speech, causing them to 
say “Itlee” and “‘liddle” for “It- 
aly” and “little.” This is the 
challenge that our work with the 
Italian student holds for us. We 
must help him rid himself of these 

defects, 
; we Justified in stressing this 
i I think we are. First of all, 
ee phases of language 
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nounce unconsciously. Experiments 
in psychological laboratories have 
recorded the fine motions of the 
organs of speech in silent reading. 
Some physicians forbid patients 
who have severe throat ailments to 
read in bed. Consequently in stress- 
ing pronunciation and oral work 
we are laying a firm foundation 
for better reading. 

Now then, what should our ap- 
proach be? I think we ought to 
take the student into our conf- 
dence. Acquaint him with our aim. 
Spend a few lessons on this matter 
of dialects. A pupil should not be 
made to feel inferior because he 
speaks a dialect at home. We can 
explain to him that if his parents 
had remained in Italy they would 
have gone to school there and 
would have learned the correct 
Italian. It isn’t true that only un- 
educated people speak the dialect. 
As a matter of fact, as you all 
know, it is considered rather smart 
for Venetians, for instance, to 
lapse into the dialect. Many writ- 
ers write in the dialect. It is inter- 
esting for the pupil to know that 
some Sicilian dialects have French 
words, Neapolitan dialects Spanish 
words, Piemontese French words 

o forth. At the same time, wW 
co point out to the student = 
the pronunciation of many words 
in the dialect he knows 18 & care- 
less, slovenly, lazy pronunciation, 
which he can correct if he takes 

to do so. 7 
ae find ways of inspiring 
the pupil with the will to improve. 
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st of values, Surely this seems the best results for this program. 
worthwhile. The first is an administrative one. 
If possible, all students in a social 
studies class should be either in the 
same term of Spanish or taking 
VANISH AND THE the same year of Spanish. If the 
SOCIAL STUDIES social studies teacher also knows 
area an infinite variety of pos- Spanish, we have the best possible 
hae and opportunities we have beginning for the program. In 
Tar Wéi having correlated our fact, we may term these ideal con- 
the ia Gene instruction with ditions, for we realize that they 
Spanish and tudies. Teachers of can be attained in exceptional = 
iss ino teachers of Social only. If but half of the memb ~ 
should meet 7 ig schools of the class are studying Spanish, 
of correlated m tek program we shall still have a 
cing the ord ai . Without sacri- ditions. Every effort ey a 
€ speciali ui i presentation of made to assign 3 Soc studie 
ized materials of these teacher who speaks Spanish, as this 


they spoke the dialect because the to im 

dealer would not understand them by mien A adena Personali 
if they attempted correct Italian. I shortcomings = “agn izant of his 
told them I didnt think so. speech 8S in this Matter of 
“When I go into a shop,” I said, 
“I speak Italian to the dealer, and 


n. is indeed an arduous task 
| OW are we goi 
| not only does he understand me, hy Ti deletes. 
' but he tries to speak better him- 


pupils must form new habits of 


| self.” As a matter of fact, one boy  ercises that’ will hee “ee ex- 
about. 


_ said he went into a shop o 
where he had always X a aT yam consulted with the chairman 
dealer speak dialect, and fou of our speech department, who is 
i ing i l nd a very prominent man in hi 
him speaking in quite diff TP o an in his field 
i a dierent and who obtains excellent results 
way to a customer who spoke cor- He feels that bepi th 
rect Italian. I told the students f we must begin wi 
that I wanted them to h s fundamental exercises. The student 
send them to the store. Th ers to should have exercises having F 
to speak to the d le mene WEES initial & sound. Bs for p's; 
I taught them th aie Italian. for t’s must be treated in the samt 
dia una | i i polite form “Mi way—initial exercises with strong 
so forth ey di spaghetti” and utterance on the p and t. Evey 
port th f : asked them to re- teacher should make use of pore 
teresti a Gales metus Many in- cal phonetics. Students should hav 
hell a e cu in. One boy drill not only on separate T : 
ce eo Mi dia una dozzina di but on word groups: tutto il r a 
iol = Pronounced very Intensive practice in the dini 
J. The dealer asked him if pression of a sentence: 1 6 


ronun 
qudent in 2 800 





EMMA MENNA. 
Evander Childs High School. 


Í ere 
eg» had asked him to say sono venuti al e ount of Jects, we ing of work 
at. . .. I told them I wanted them should be a considera le 4s JO "eM in th can and should teach will facilitate the planning © Ta, 
‘a Peg their mothers to send them imitative work. ale to cof implications. iv of their social with the Spanish area o. 
O the store. The m ; ws ufficien a 4 oc Oreign la teacher is not available in the 
° othe t is not 5 ust me nguage teach 
rs in the all know, ? p mn o dium of transmitting hu- cial studies department, the Span- 


ent should assign & 


S once. the new 
te with the social 


ta Ea will be quite grateful rect the students O°” 6 
us for developing such an atti- be many repetitions ° patic 
tude of helpfulness in the pupils. way of pronouncing sys rell the® 
I sometimes ask a pupil to come views of pronunciatio”: 


Ë ma 


©XPerj 

l lenc i š 

ù essence ipin and knowledge is ish departm 
t . .. 
ital and social, teacher to coopera 


tragic 
SIC events of the past studies teacher. 
i9 
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vice and at the same time an edu- 
cational procedure. In addition to 
the Spanish newspaper, English 
newspapers are to be used. The 
teacher should have a complete 
knowledge of propaganda and be 
able to teach the class the ways of 
recognizing it. The Department of 
Superintendents, in its 1937 year 
book, pointed out that “Knowledge 
of public opinion and propaganda 
is a matter of first importance to 
teachers and pupils; it is a central 
fact in the educational crisis.” It 
is suggested that the teacher read 
the following: Education A gainst 
Propaganda, in the Seventh Year- 
book of the National Council for 
the Social Studies; Pressure Groups 
and Propaganda, in the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science for May 1935; 
Mobilizing for Chaos, by Riegel 
(Yale University Press); Propa- 
ganda, Its Psychology and Tech- 
nique, by Doob (Henry Holt and 
Company); and Citizens Organ- 
izations and the Civic Trainin g of 
Youth, by Pierce (Scribner's). 
When these two steps have been 
taken, we are ready for the first 
part of the program—the use of 
Spanish newspapers in the Social 
Studies class. It is assumed that 
the teacher makes use of the daily 
newspaper in his teaching. The 
stimulation of the class or of the 
students who study Spanish may 
be effected in various ways. It is 
most important to make these stu- 
dents want to read the Spanish 
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carte to 
may be used ; ther 
class. The Aa Ociaļ Sha 
copy of La Pp 
Class and ask 
can translate 
pertains to th 
eration, 


At the teacher’s Option 
lowing method May be used ¢ 
pare the appercept; ae 

Ptive þ 
of the Pupil. Problems E 


. raised 
foreign language Newspapers in 


ay be di 
plan will lead l specific A a 
questions, 
such as: What do people who read 
a particular language actually read 
in their foreign language paper? 
Are the news reports the same as 
those published in the English 
newspaper? Are the editorials the 
same? Are there syndicated articles 
of a different nature from thos 
that appear in the English ngs 
paper? What views do the editors 
express? Are there in the foreign 
language piar 
items which wou ent 
unimportant in the Eee ae 
paper? In what ways ne us 
eign language newsP gi Studies? 
in our work in the Soci cher # 
The Social Studies ma 
the Spanish teacher ihi it i$ 
each article to decide r 
within the capacity ° e 
Needless to say, ide ape 
viewpoint, not 4 s well, x 
at the right time. A Jents p 
fore, to have the a? epi 
articles, index them, i real 
in a loose-leaf not 


whether an 7 a to 
: Siven articl “a 
Work unde, on 


» the fol. 


bri 
rensa or ing 


er certain news — 


d be relatively 





ed when the particular subject 
ched for class study. In the 
g of history, a e 

-. geography, civics, and socia 
ott itis aati of correlat- 
2 the Spanish language and the 
social studies will be of inestimable 
yalue. Correlation should begin 
with the two Spanish newspapers 
which are printed in the United 
States. Later, the teacher may de- 
de to use Spanish newspapers 
printed abroad to illustrate certain 
points or serve as the basis for fur- 
ther readings. 

This brings us to the second part 
of the program, the use of Spanish 
books and magazines. New York 
City has good facilities for obtain- 
ing Spanish books. Before decid- 
ing upon a book for a student to 
read, the Spanish teacher, the so- 
cial studies teacher, and the stu- 


be us 
js 1 
teachin 


dent should hold a brief confer- 


ence and discuss the correlating of 
the book with the social studies 
work. In economic geography, the 
study of Spanish speaking coun- 
tries should be made directly from 
Spanish source material. The Span- 
sh edition of the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union will be of 
Service in this field, Later, Spanish 
magazines from abroad may be 
"5 Over a period of time, a 
ae social studies library 
T fe: built. There should also 
ee uded textbooks in Spanish 
ing Pi Subject matter that is be- 
er died by students in Span- 

Speaking countries. 

uch remains to be done within 


this field. I have merely attempted 
to point out the possibilities in 
correlation and the fact that it can 
be accomplished. It is a possibility 
in the intricate field of education. 


In carrying out the program we 
should keep in mind the following 
goals to be reached as results of 
the correlation of Spanish and the 
social studies: 


I— A better understanding of 
South America, Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, Spain, and our 
own country in its relationship 
with these countries. 


II—A better understanding of ur- 
rent events in Spanish-speaking 
countries. 

II — An understanding of the 
problems in our Spanish-speak- 
ing possessions. 

IV—A realization that these fields 
of knowledge are not depart- 
mentalized, but closely related. 


V—Character growth as a realiza- 
tion of the power of the stu- 
dent to take techniques, skills, 
and learning of one field and 
apply them to another field. 


VI — Greater interest in Spanish 
and in the social studies. 


VII—A realization that we are not 
alone, but part of the universe, 
and that other peoples have 
problems which may be similar 
to our own. 


HAROLD GLUCK. 
Walton High School. 
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REMEDIAL READING UNIT 
FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 

While the writer believes that 
for serious cases of reading disabil- 
ity and retardation the most suc- 
cessful approach is through indi- 
vidual diagnostic and corrective 
measures, a considerable improve- 
ment in reading may be effected 
merely through an increased read- 
ing program. Poor readers are gen- 
erally unwilling ones, though it 
would not be easy to distinguish 
here between cause and result. The 
problem of the English teacher is 
to induce students to read, not be- 
cause reading is a task to be done, 
but because it is a means by which 
one can obtain necessary informa- 
tion, keep in touch with world 
events, pass time pleasantly, live 
vicariously. The following exer- 
cises are all designed to make read- 
ing a means to these ends without 
having the student become “read- 
ing-conscious,” 


STUDENT'S WORK SHEET 


1, Written composition on fol- 
lowing topics drawn from per- 
sonal experience. 

a. A marrow escape. 

b. A conflict or struggle. 

c. An example of unselfishness 
and sacrifice. 

d. An example of unfairness 
and injustice. 

e. A person with a strong 
(weak) character. 

f. A perfect (imperfect) per- 
son 
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2. Talk (personal ex 


e. People prefer e 


(Students furnis 
lustrations fro 


perience of 
exam ex, 
ples g 


give.) thers 


perie 
a. A good story, nce), 


b. Wishes that come true 
c A good (or bad way) tha 

people get what i 
d. People who do ( 


or wh 
not) get what th es 


Cy dese 
e. Some of the dangers X 
rounding a person living 
today. 


3. An informal letter to an imag. 


inary good friend on one of 
the following: 


a. How the guilty person was 
found (show the discovery 
taking place, step by step). 

b. A very clever plan, trick ot 
play. 

c. Outwitting one’s opponent 
or enemy. 

d. It couldn’t happen but it 
did. 

e. Overcoming difficulties. 

hat he has 

f. Nobody knows W 
until he loses it. 


4, Talk. 


a. Human Nature is ect, 
You can never tell Y 
eople will do. ee) 
b. cele are neve 7 
c. What people W 
money. 
d. Fate unfinish 


A thread. 
ing by a Ja 


A: Le e 4 


to dis: 


gr ace. 


Upli 
m fale a il. f, Suspen 


they Want, ` 





se; To be or not to 


be! 


pind in any newspaper yon 


xamples of six of the 
rom the preceding four 
(making a total of 24 
choose from). Be 
repared to make a substitute 
headline for the news item as 
well as to re-tell the latter in 
our own words. : 
Student reads item. Class de- 
termines which of the 24 pre- 
vious topics fits it best. Here 
the exercise is one in deter- 
mining logical significance. 
Members of the class sum up 
the thought, explain difficult 
words. 

Second part of exercise: What 
large truth does this item il- 
lustrate about human nature 
or about life in general, i.e., 
what is its moral lesson? Here 
the exercise consists in deter- 
mining psychological signifi- 
cance, 


read € 
topics f 
groups 
topics £0 


The same item in various 
newspapers is compared for 
accuracy, clearness, interest, 
ete, In this manner, an in- 
direct evaluation of tabloid 
Newspapers is made. 

tudents are asked to dupli- 


ca à : 

te news items in their own 
experience, 
ind a news 
lust 


ing 


a, 


W paper item to il- 
“© any one of the follow- 


ba I'd like to do or be 
en I prow up. 


b. This reminds me of my- 
self years ago. 

c. How to make.... 

d. People I’m glad I’m not. 

e. Places I'd rather not be in 
just now. 

f. People with whom I would 
like to change places. 

g. Places I'd like to be in 

now. 

Suffering I could not en- 

dure. 


F 


. Find in newspapers an illus- 


tration of something very im- 

portant to one of the follow- 

ing groups of people: 

a. You personally. 

b. People living in N. Y. C. 

c. People living in N. Y. 
State. 

d. People living in the U. 
S. A. 

e. Every human being on 
earth. 

f. To all creatures on the 
earth and other planets. 


. One student, preferably the 


one least interested in reading, 
but nevertheless articulate, will 
tell class his life story. Class 
will make notes of what he 
says, then each member will 
write up account in any ways 
he wishes: as story, poem, 
play, newspaper item, using 
nothing of original except 
bare facts. Instructor will also 
write up the student’s account. 
Members of class may ques- 
tion student in order to make 
the account more complete 
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10. 


il. 


12. 


sÁ 


and intelligible. 


Every account will continue 


life story ahead ten years. 
Write-ups of increasing grades 
of verbal and imaginative 
complexity will be read by 
original student and by others 
who do not like to read. 
Student whose life story is 
being used will select most 
accurate biography. 


The plot of some famous 
story or play treated as in 
preceding, with original story 
read as grand climax or dra- 
matized. 


Interesting personal letters re- 
ceived by members of class or 
by their friends or members 
of household, brought to class 
and read. 


Simple puzzles requiring read- 
ing given to members of class. 
Students make up their own 
puzzles. Cross-word puzzle 
done in class. 


Students bring to class three 
examples of particular types 
of jokes and humorous stories 
under the following heads: 
a. Jokes which depend on 
hurting someone’s feelings. 


b. The underdog strikes back. 


c. Unexpected ending (a new 
ending given a very fa- 
miliar funny story; variant 
on familiar situation). 

d. Jokes which play on words 
(pun). 

e. Jokes which teach a lesson. 


15. 


14. 


15. 


f: Jokes with mor 


p e ce 
0) a E 
€ situatio Aning 
. Na | 
words.) Or two 1 


in entir 


8. Impossible situation 
h. Cynicism (no fait : 
man nature, dis 
l life and people) 
i. Tables turned; 
joke turned on 


himself, 


Each student is given a ney, 4 
paper clipping not seen hefow | 
and asked to match the ind 
dent it describes with a simi. ; 
lar one from his own expeti- í 
ence or to invent one on the _ 


spot. 


Foregoing assignment repeat- i 
ed with student’s composi — 
tions, exchanged from assign: 


ment 1 and 3. 


Students bring to class three | 


examples of particular typ% 
of advertisements which ap 
peal to any of the following 
motives: 
Fear (Scare-Ad). 
Vanity or pride. 
Desire for pleasure 
_ Curiosity. 
Sentiment and £ 
Love of beauty. + from 
Desire to be 4 ai 
most other P 
bishness) - 
h. Imitation O 
of exclusive 5° 


omance. 


M moan» 


the sich m 
ciety: 


. my: 
j roms jittle ext" 
money. 


h in hu. | 
Eust wih 


joker finds 





Get something for noth- 


ing. 
i mA a trade or profes- 
"sion. 
Desire for health. 
Social success. 


x ch student brings to class 


Ea 


three favorite popular songs, 


where the main interest is in 
the words and not in the mu- 
sic, Each student is required 
to 
A. Tell in one sentence the 
theme of the song. 
B. Classify song according to 
ypes À 
1. Wanting to fall in love 
(love passes the singer 
by). 
2. One loves, other does 
not. l 
3. Falling in love. 
4. Confession of love. 
5. Love’s misunderstand- 
ing. 
6. Love’s sacrifice. 
7. Love is over: 
a. Singer was jilted, no 
reason, 
b. Singer was jilted, 
someone else, 
c. Singer stopped lov- 
ing, no reason, 
d. Singer stopped lov- 
Ing, someone else, 


Home and mother, 
Nonsense. 


: Let's be happy and have 
4 good time. 


i> Isn't nature beautiful, 
He Is strange, isn’t it? 


13. Those were the happy 
days (memories, look- 
ing backward). 

14. Desire to travel and 
get away from it all. 

15. Songs about nationali- 
ties and character types. 

16. Unclassified. 

C. To find a duplication, if 
possible, in his own ex- 
perience or in that of per- 
sons near him, of the ex- 
perience presented in the 
song. 

D. Preceding done with books 
and motion pictures. 

E. C. done with poems of se- 
rious writers. 

F. Discussion of why popular 
songs are popular. 

GEORGE LAWTON. 
Evander Childs High School. 


INTRODUCING A CLUB 
ORGANIZATION INTO A 
HYGIENE LESSON 


The purpose of this discussion is 
to answer the question “How can 
a lesson in Hygiene be so organ- 
ized as to make it more vital and 
democratic both to students and 
teacher?” 

This challenging aim subdivided 
itself into the following objectives: 

1. To provide students with the 

opportunity to take an active 
part in the class organization. 

2. To create situations for pupil 

leadership and pupil initia- 
tive, 
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3, To tie up class lessons. 

4. To establish an atmosphere 
where the students and teacher 
would become part of a 
group with the richer and 
more fruitful experience of 
the teacher guiding and stim- 
ulating the thinking of the 
students. 

These objectives were to be 
made an integral part of each Hy- 
giene lesson but were not to inter- 
fere with the daily or weekly les- 
son plan prescribed by the Syllabus. 

Subsequently, a search for ideas 
was begun which would make the 
above objectives realizable. Meth- 
odology was not the problem at 
hand. What was needed was an 
easily administered organization. 
After a great deal of reflective 
thinking, and discussion of the 
problem with colleagues, the club 
organization idea was turned to 

for experimentation. 


Setting The Stage: 


The first thing to do, it was felt, 
was to prepare the class room 
proper. To be surrounded with 
constructive ideas regarding health 
is an aid to learning about health. 
With this thought plus the four 
large objectives acting as guides to 
clear thinking many ideas came to 
mind which ultimately led to the 
desired goal. 


Bulletin Board: 


It was decided to build a large 
bulletin board to extend the entire 


width of one wall. m. 


simply by removing fhe done ) 


which secured the blac 
and inserting over th ae 
position board cut to size ie 
placed molding and a ena, Te) 


e. 
lac finished the Slices Of shel, 


Mold; 
kboard = 


© Slate 


Health Question Box: 


Next came the thought to build 
a “Health Question Box.” A cipa 
box with a mail box slit at a 
end served the purpose. This Was 
fastened within easy student teach 
on one side of the bulletin board 
A poster with the words “Health 


Question Box” and an arrow point- 


ing to it was tacked above the box, 


Health Posters: 


All around the class room were 
hung posters and charts relative to 
health. They were obtained from 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co. and other sources. 


Plants wid Aquaria: 


Plants and aquar 
considered as very 4 
tions. 


ia should be 
esirable addi- 


Films and Projector: aa 
As an aid to teaching, i ts 

tally, a 16 mm. silent Pe It 

will ‘prove of inestimable 

is easy to operate an approp 

to maintain. Free an pje the 

films are made availa C Ås 

Board of Education, A 

and insurance comp 





nization: 
hairman and secretary 
adaptation was in- 


Class Orga 
e club C 

idea with slight 

vorporated. 


paties of The Chairman: 

The chairman was to be chosen 
by the student body of each class. 
His duties were to take over the 
class the first few minutes of the 
eriod—not more than seven min- 
„tes, He was then to select a sec- 
retary for the new lesson from a 
list of voluntary names previously 
obtained. Questions placed in the 
question box not applicable to the 
lesson under discussion were to be 
distributed by the chairman to 
small committee groups formed for 
that purpose. The secretary for the 
last lesson was then to read his 
minutes. After asking the students 
for additions or corrections, and 
the same being noted by the secre- 
tary reading the minutes, the class 
is turned over to the instructor. 


Duties of The Secretary: 


— secretaries were called 
aie their names listed and 
M kk the chairman. The min- 
bas to be kept in one book 
Bun m that purpose. The 
ban s the lesson under discus- 
minute, i become part of the 

de i ames of students who 
Sah ‘tess asked questions or 
the by he material for 
Nludeg 2d, Were also to be 


Committees: 


Small groups were to be formed 
as special committees to make re- 
ports, either on assignments given 
to them by the instructor or on 
questions taken from the question 
box. 


Comments: 


It is taken for granted that pu- 
pils have an elementary background 
of accurate health knowledge. Such 
an assumption is disproved by ac- 
tual facts. Health superstitions are 
still rampant. False advertisements 
are accepted as scientific truths. 
These facts have been disclosed 
time and time again. Pupils with 
problems important to them will 
turn to questionable sources for 
advice. Where else can they go? 
Speaking on larger aspects of 
health, the instructor will often 
miss those very things that stu- 
dents eagerly want to know. 

To aid the student to obtain 
accurate information concerning 
problems that are vital to him, 
whether on personality, or health, 
the “Health Question Box” was 
constructed. Thus far the idea has 
proved its worthwhileness. Ques- 
tions of general and personal na- 
ture have consistently been asked 
by the students. To encourage the 
asking of questions, no names are 
placed on the question paper— 
only the day and period to facili- 
tate assortment. Questions can be 
placed in the box at any time, and 
are not limited to day or period. 


C= 


oe 
NA 
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At the end of each day, the ques- 
tions are collected. 

The instructor will usually find 
a few questions applicable to the 
new lesson plan and can use them 
for motivating purposes. The 
others are given to the class chair- 
man to be distributed to the com- 
mittee groups for future reports. 

The bulletin board has been a 
constant source of pupil scrutiny. 
Those who arrive before the final 
bell absorb the contents and often 
base questions on what is found 
there. A great number of students 
have handed in for display on the 
bulletin board personal drawings 
on health topics. It is a source of 
great pleasure and satisfaction to 
individual pupils to have either 
their own personal material or 
gathered material with their names 
on them, or a typed report of ex- 
cellent class minutes on the bulle- 
tin board for others to admire and 
emulate. 


But It Works: 


Once the pupils are seated and 
the attendance taken, the class is 
turned over to the chairman, who 
appoints the mew secretary. He 
then calls for committee reports. 
Following this, assignments from 
the Question Box are given to 
other Committees, The secretary 
reads the minutes, The chairman 
then turns the class over to the 


instructor. These class mi 
as an excellent basis fo, ae 
If a film is to be of View 


4 Ese 

part of the lesson such eara 
tion provides the instru 
the necessary time to p 


Organiza. 
ctor with 


nat tepare 
projector and other material the 


Effort and perseverance on 
part of the teacher are necessa z 
make the above described m 
tion successful. The teacher E 
believe implicitly in the idea him. 
self before he can sell it to his 
students. 


Health and Sports Club: 


An offshoot of the above organ- 
ization was the development of a 
club of twenty-five members called 
the Health and Sports Club. This 
club meets once a week after school 
hours where advanced health topics 
are discussed. The usual club or- 
ganization prevails with. the 11- 
structor acting as a member. Com- 
mittees were elected by the club 
members to study ideas for 4 term 
program. The last Olympic af 
were presented at one of the 3 z 
ings. Space does not permit A. 
into details, but it is sufia : 
say that the club is really ls : 
the big idea to make te 
lesson more vital ane 
both to students and instt™ 

ROBERT RUBIN: 


ctof. 


Textile High School. 





E ONE 
4MEMORATES TH 
MN Np FIFTIETH ANNI- 

£ THE CONSTITUTION 


n, principal of New 
, tioned to 

High School, a i 
‘ge assistants at their meeting 
at all departments should try to 


inroduce, 
courses, 


echoing 


Dr. Rogali 


at some point in their 
4 note pertaining to, oF 
the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the framing of our Constiution. 

The art department, a vital and 
dynamic organ, never pemmuung 
dust to descend upon its creative 
problems, took up the challenge. 
The chairman adhering firmly to 
the modern theory that art must 
not be academized or pigeon-holed, 
that each successive sheet of paper 
awaits a new, crisp, original ap- 
proach handed the suggestion down 
to the members of her staff. 

I set about creating a lesson and 
appropriate project embodying the 
constitutional motif for my Art in 
Dress classes, without disrupting 
the outline of the semester’s work. 
Students were told to pretend that 
ttn ball was tobe tem 
through y patriotic organizations 
sai” i nation. Several per- 

e P si Ta pe 

1 tied her iene ee 
The lesson Eu taste and aptitude. 

on iiet iag by id ‘ii 
It was Pointed porary conditions, 
Plessiong Seld a that their ex- 
Ate Proud of be; reveal that they 
NE in tiie a Americans, liv- 

a, away from Euro- 


pean strife and turmoil protected 
by the spirits of the men who 
framed the constituiton. 


Creative Problems: 


1. A design for an all-over pat- 
tern using the name of a famous 
American statesman as a motif. 

2. A costume design for a consti- 
tutional ball based on early Amer- 
ican dress but altered in design 
and color to suit the temperament 
and personality of the individual 
student designer for whom it is 
intended. 

3, A smart, modern Miss Amer- 
ica costume employing the national 
colors of the United States in its 
execution. 

4, A design for any dress acces- 
sory to be worn at a constitutional 
ball—hat, bag, shoes, parasol. 

5. A costume for an American 
girl of foreign ancestry using as 
dominant colors the hues of the 
ancestral country, such as green for 
Ireland, red, white, and green for 
Italy, and injecting for points of 
contrast and interest our national 
colors and symbols. 

6. An American Scene dress 
using for the textile the printed 
page of a newspaper including 
headlines and summaries of events 
occurring in Washington. 

The students were not limited 
to the ordinary classroom materials. 
Various materials were combined 
in one costume to produce a con- 
trast of textures. Students were 
stimulated to use their uncurtailed 
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imaginations limited only by proper 
application of art principles in 
dress to achieve interesting struc- 
tural and decorative design. 


Materials: 


1. Absorbent cotton was ‘used to 
produce whigs, cuffs, trimmings. 

2. Bits of wool, curled and 
twisted, functioned adequately in 
simulating early American coif- 
fures. 

3. Some students actually worked 
with laces, silks, and characteristic 
materials of colonial dress. 

4, Colored cellophanes, gold and 
silver papers were crumpled, wrin- 
kled or pressed to represent vari- 
ous textures and textiles. 

5. Postage stamps of different 
denominations, cut and shaped, were 
used for bows, trimmings, acces- 
sories and patchwork effects, 

For reference materials history 
texts, photographs of colonial 
dress, and fashion books were em- 
ployed. 

Two to three lessons were re- 
quired to complete the project. 
The intense interest displayed from 
the outset was augmented by the 
unreeling in the auditorium of a 
sound picture depicting the strug- 
gles of the Constitutional dele- 
gates at its incipience. 

The result was an effective in- 
tegration of history, the required 
att work and allegiance. 

The creative problems covering 
a wide range of individual expres- 
sion, excellent in design quality 


EA 


and execution, reveal the 5 
terest displayed by the ah een in, 
the educational Value of r F and 
jects. pto. 
J Lours J. Mirm 

New Utrecht High Schoo > 


PEACE WEEK IN 
ERASMUS HALL 


The menace of war } 
real that both the libera 
servative have come to recognize 
the necessity of peace education jf 
civilization is to survive. Hi 
schools in New York City in par. 
ticular are teaching peace now 
more than ever before. In Erasmus 
Hall it has become an annual as. 
tom that the week marking the an- 
niversary of our declaration of war, 
April sixth to twelfth, marks an 
intensification of our peace efforts. 
During the fall term, Armistice 
week likewise witnesses extensive 
peace activity. 

In line with this policy, a faul- 
ty peace committee was sce 
our principal, Dr. John F. M F 
of seven members from ns 2 
partments. The chairman yi 
Isabel Boyle, head of the ae 
Department, and its other = m 
were Miss Batchelor, Miss = 
Mr. Badain, Mr. Gone, im oa 
writer. A cooperating stu = ed bY 
mittee of seven was al 
the president of the ee of bo 

rat” ‘at meetings e 
ganization. Joint bi th 
groups were held p planne? 
peace week program e peace 2 
April sixth was ™ a had 4 pe 
and nearly every class 


Oday is $0 
l and con- 





_ To avoid overlap- 
peace P oe epartment agreed in 
ping i as to the phases of peace 

yance ered. The following will 
ro be om dication of the scope of 
ive hool 5 activities: 

e s lasses had as their purpose 
> aig of posters for the 
z —_ were prepared several 
e in advance and were placed 
He early every bulletin board in 
K school. Among their slogans 
were: “Peace on Earth”, “P fone 
with Peace”, “The Dead Cry Halt , 
“You Can’t Win in War’, ‘Use 
Engines of War as Engines of 
Peace.’ These posters served to 
focus much attention on the spe- 
cial significance of the week. 
Economics classes stressed the 
cost and economic causes of war. 
In English classes peace was 
portrayed in poetry, prose, drama, 
and the screen. Different subject 
matter was prepared according to 
the grade of work. Thus grades 
l, 2, and 4 had discussions of the 
pns In Flanders Fields by Mc- 
ee ody s sonnet To Germany, 
-9 a s The Bombard- 
ir a had an analysis of 
let Vi» ! eneral Smedley But- 
known Soldie, — tha Un 
Ick was the apie ent 
§ and g. e€ subject in grades 


: In French 
Ons 
homo” held as to means of 
been E amicable relations be- 
Wag suds rien whose language 
and the United States, 


and German, discus- 


Language as an instrument of in- 
ternational understanding and cul- 
ture was likewise stressed. 

In Spanish, peace among Pan- 
American nations was the topic of 
the day. It would seem logical 
that a discussion of the Spanish 
Civil War would be in order, but 
it was felt too controversial to 
handle. 

There were delivered in speech 
classes excerpts on peace from 
famous orations and also debates 
on pre-arranged topics. 

Science students learned of the 
destructive use of science in war- 
fare as contrasted with its construc- 
tive use in peace time. The open- 
mindedness, truthfulness, tolerance, 
and internationalism of the true 
scientist was set up as a model. 

Lessons in History were “to be 
done on a pre-arranged scholarly 
basis and were not to be allowed 
to deteriorate into a valueless air- 
ing of personal opinions by argu- 
mentative students,” according to 
the History chairman’s announce- 
ment to teachers. Various topics 
were suggested in advance. Among 
the most popular were: collective 
security versus isolation, disarma- 
ment, the reasons for the failure 
to maintain peace, the methods of 
bringing about peace, and how 
high school students can help in 
the prevention of war, 

Many of the extra-curricular act- 
ivities had peace programs. For 
example, the Senate, the school de- 
bating team, argued with Alexander 
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Hamilton High School before an 
audience of about a thousand on 
the subject, ‘Resolved, that the 
Ludlow Referendum Bill should be 
adopted by the United States.” I 
might also mention that this was 
not the only example of coopera- 
tion with another school for peace 
week, Peace committees of Erasmus 
and Boys’ High School held a 
joint meeting and exchanged ideas. 

The Dutchman, the school news- 
paper, had a special issue on April 
eighth. Headlines of the leading 
article will give some indication 
of the contents of the paper— 
ERASMUS MAKES PEACE 
WEEK PLANS, WAR ASSAILED 
BY MANY DEPARTMENTS, 
CLASSES STRESS DIFFERENT 
PHASES OF PEACE. The paper 
included a symposium on the most 
debated topic of the day, ‘‘Cooper- 
ation or Isolation,” with many stu- 
dents taking part. There were edi- 
torials on the futility of war. In 
addition to student interviews, a 
history teacher who had been an 
athletic director of the American 
army on the western front was 
questioned. He summarized his 
views with “What have I seen of 
war? I’ve seen enough to realize 
that war is horrible and I’ve seen 
enough to make me a bitter enemy 
of any aggressive war.” There was 
an interesting column of excerpts 
from The Erasmian, the school’s 


magazine, telling of the war-time’ 


activities of the school, which were 
a marked contrast to the surround- 
ing columns dealing with peace 
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efforts of Erasm; 
later. Viia ‘wenty Years 
The climax of the we p 
program was the presentat S Peace 
skit from Bury the Dead j- a 
successive days during the ae 
assembly period. Thus Sy Bula 
dent had the Opportunity ars 
the peace play. The text 
stantially that published 
Armistice Day issue of 
Jastic in 1937. Student 
of the Peace Committee 
the dramatic society made up the 
cast. Miss Mary Weisberg of the 
Speech Department acted as coach, 
We selected the play because of 
its stirring qualities and because it 


of Seeing 
Was sub. 

for the 
the Scho. 
Members 


indicated life at home during the 


war as well as life in the trenches. 
The following speech will give 


an indication of the temper of the | 


= 


a month,” said poverty ste! | 4 
Martha to her husband. ee A d 
line with the rain soaking throug 


my shoes for a pound of 3 
meat once a week. At night o 
home and watch the pupa atch 
body to talk to, just sitting: “ 


t 
ing the bugs, with one ile 18A 
because the government $, 5 a 
save electricity. YOV oan 
off and leave me tO that f 
about time you eighteen- T 
stood up for yourselves pil- 
wives and your dirty, @ 
nae audience ae ess Jo 
with extraordinary ten 


and of 4 





senior assembly, the applause 
7 close of the presentation was 
a aderous that it can rightly be 
© Pi an ovation. It was a de- 
He tribute to the efforts of the 
S p and a sign that the peace 
age had struck home. 
ei SAUL ISRAEL. 


Erasmus Hall High School. 


ATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


For the student who has com- 
pleted a large part of high school 
mathematics, there remain, never- 
theless, certain concepts and tech- 
niques, not studied in the regular 
high school course, which are of 
considerable value to one inclined 
towards science or engineering. 
To this end, the following course 
was developed with a small group 
of students at Stuyvesant High 
School during the term of Feb- 
tuary 1938. 

It was necessary at first to be- 
come acquainted with widely used 
mathematical terms. The follow- 
ng terms were used: variable, de- 
pendent an independent, function, 
explicit and implicit, variation, di- 
rect and indirect, and constants. 

'S was done concretely and by 


use of man . = 
formulas y Outstanding scientific 


4s om topic, empirical for- 
=a ete few skills that 
te i = combined many into 

nit. It aimed to teach 
ta The lation of experimental 
Sight «, Save the student an in- 


© formu 
dat i 


The student learned to write 
the approximate equation for data 
that assumed the forms of y=mx 
-++b, y=axb, and y=abx. The fol- 
lowing notions and techniques 
were studied for this purpose: 
straight line and curved line graph- 
ing, slope, intercept, arithmetic 
mean, semilogarithmic and logar- 
ithmic graphing. The data came 
from vatious textbooks and jour- 
nals. The students developed, for 
example, a formula p=2.24x10— 
12—5.67 from original data. 

This was followed by a study 
of vector forces in connection with 
the following physical ideas: the 
triangle law, parallelogram law, 
parallelopiped law, resolution of 
force, moment, and equilibrium. 
These topics served as an excellent 
integration of algebra, geometry, 
and trigonometry. Studies were 
made of many situations taken 
from the fields of elementary phys- 
ics, statics, and mechanics. Ulti- 
mately, the students were able to 
analyze and compute tensions in 
chains and rods, magnitudes of 
force and direction of force in 
hinges of cranes and hoists, and 
so forth. 

The method of vector analysis 
was continued in the domain of 
alternating currents. Sinusoidal 
wave forms were plotted vectorial- 
ly. Amplitudes, phase angles, and 
cycles were studied and their trigo- 
nometric equations written, Cur- 
rents, as well as electromotive 
forces of different amplitudes, 
cycles, and phase angles were 
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graphically combined. Many cases 
of power curves were drawn and 
their equations written. The no- 
tions of lag, lead, rotational factor, 
and other physical counterparts of 
the curves and their equations 
were continually discussed. 

The application of complex num- 
bers to electricity followed easily. 
The definition of an imaginary 
unit as a rotational factor, De 
Moivre’s theorem, and the mod- 
ern notations for cosA-+-i simA in 
the various quadrants resulted 
from the study with applications 
to electricity. 

Throughout the above work, the 
notioh of harmonic curve was de- 
veloped until finally the reverse 
situation climaxed the study. This 
was the writing of a Fouriet’s 
series for an harmonic curve by a 
method of graphic analysis. 

Attention was now shifted to 
the mongrams, a technique of ever 
increasing value and widespread 
use. The theory was limited to 
the cases of two and of three par- 
allel axes. The students constructed 
nomograms for the quadratic equa- 
tion, wherein roots were read to 
three significant figures, for the 
cubic for readings of two signifi- 
cant figures, for Ohm's Law, and 
for Kirchoff’s Law. One of the 
boys developed originally a nomo- 
gram for the fourth degree equa- 
tion. 

The mathematical description of 
constrained motion by means of 
rectangular, polar and parametric 
equations was the next topic. Much 


of the emphasis w 


as 
latter as an inord Placed 0 


inate] 


_ method. Equations Were P Werfy] 


for all the conics, m eloped 


trochoids, certain evolutes i rions 
. 7 > UE ¢ 
choid of Nichomedes, cyli ae 
surfaces, surfaces of tevolutio H 
2 * n 
various quadrics, and other fn 
e 
loci. Two of the boys actually ag 
. n- 
structed many’ of these Curve 
These, as well as nomograms ; 
harmonic curves, al 


all excel] 
done, were shown at the tal 


matics exhibit of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathe. 
matics, New York City, June 1938 

Finally, the elements of the cal- 
culus were introduced. The notion 
of limit, the derivative, the differ- 
ential, the definite and the indef- 
nite integral were studied. The 
necessary formulas were developed 
and applied to numerous practical 
situations. Attention was focused 
mainly on the method of the cal- 
culus. 

In conclusion, this course was a 
response to certain conditions 
which may be worthy of mentio® : 
There are many students 19 sty 
vesant, and undoubtedlly in et 
schools, whose intense ee z 
science, engineering, Of mathe pis 
ics leads them to desite and 0 
tricular work. The instructo! 
this course has met § : 
have studied the calculas, "esate 
ics, and advanced g= feel 2° 
try or mathematics. Y aquest 
urge to go beyond, ie regul? 
do go far beyon aly 10° 


e 
work, Such students ar 


0 
tudents Y? 





eglected. Furthermore, these 
often t = eh in their scientific 
aden” or will meet soon, mathe- 
a skills and ideas which ot- 
aes they would not meet for 
=. Hise An introduction to 
skills and ideas cannot but 
e understanding of their 
This is especially 
kills and ideas are 
lied to their fields 


som 
such 
enhance th 
reading matter. 
true when the S 
immediately app 


f£ study. 
: To this end, the topics selected 


ere those of wide application. 
They served at the same time to 
integrate the student’s mathematics 
courses, to articulate them with the 
sciences, and to pave the way for 
advanced study. 

The students’ enthusiasm, their 
devotion, and eagerness to work 
were sufficient indication of their 
gratification for this course. 

SAMUEL I, ALTERWERGER. 
Stuyvesant High School. 


THE MEANING OF 
CHARACTER 


Ethe Tenth Year Book of the 
poeem of Superintendence 
Word Rhee k RGS roam 
e — An examination 
-_ = ic menses mra 
E atia ipae in philosophy, 
Purpose of o Ep go 
— iS paper to discuss 
x ning: of character from a 

SMatic point of view. 
ken n acter-rating scheme is in 
School e a Witt Clinton High 
i System was full i 
¥ T IN the March, 1933 = 
OINTS. Whenever a 


teacher observes an incident which 
throws light on a student's char- 
acter, he may fill out a “character 
card.” If possible, the specific in- 
cident is recorded. Descriptive 
words have not been eliminated. 
They are used if the incident 1s 
so indefinite that trait characteriza- 
tions are more feasible. No check 
list appears on the card. Each 
teacher has free rein to express his 
own concept of character. 
Educators may disagree as to the 
meaning of character. Yet teachers 
are constantly making and record- 
ing character judgments. May we 
not by studying these notations 
get a pragmatic insight into_ the 
operational meaning of character? 
The figures given below are 
based upon all the cards submitted 
in one semester by 205 teachers. 
There are two main groups. One 
is labeled “Specific”, the other 
“Descriptive”. The specific group 
consists of a tabulation of all the 
cards which bear notations of spe- 
cific instances. The descriptive 
group consists of a tabulation of 
all the cards which bear descriptive 
notations. Cards bearing both spe- 
cific and descriptive notations were 
included in the specific group only 
if the specific incident was clearly 
indicated. Descriptive cards con- 
taining two or more adjectives 
were grouped under whichever ad- 
jective most faithfully portrayed 
the central thought of the card. 
Favorable and unfavorable cards 
referring to the same trait were 
recorded under the same heading. 
In all, 1720 cards were submit- 
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ulated as specific and 513 as de- 
scriptive. Of the total, 1492 were 
commendatory, 197 unfavorable, 
and 31 unclassifiable. 
Specific 
No. of 
cards 
186 squad service 
160 class-room chores 
138 coöperation in certain lines 
133 scholarship 
112 extra-curricular; clubs 
66 relationship to other stu- 
dents 
64 manner, personality 
52 classroom conduct 
50 failure to keep appoint- 
ments 
42 research, original work 
35 leadership in certain lines 
28 school spirit 
28 interest in certain lines 
16 improvement 
15 aesthetic appreciation 
13 lying 
11 psychological observations 
10 truancy 
forgery 
cutting 
home life 
language difficulty 
cate of property 
home-work 
discussion 
fire drill 
lateness 


Nw AA AUNNO 


| 


1207 


Descriptive 
69 reliable 
63 dili gent 


LL 


43 


gentleman] 
38 conscientious 
33 intellectually ai 
30 effort ltOus 
25 initiative 
21 honest 
19 modest 
18 mature 
i? impudent andin 


14 obedient, loyal 
13 critical-minded 
10 self-controlled 
9 sportsmanship 
healthy, energetic 
efficient 
intelligent 
brave 
humorous 
cultured 


N Ww wu ~I XO 


513 
What conclusions may be drawn 
from a consideration of the above? 


1. The list furnishes 4 DeWitt 


Clinton definition of charactet. 


2. Many character judgments * : 


volve about socially useful 
dent activities. The Jargest group, 
186 cards, was awarded for 20 
service. The next largest m 
160 cards, involved parey 
in classroom chores. E iven f 
thirty-eight cards were È, 
coöperation in some UP 
and 112 involved er 
or club activities. ] 
of these cards may 
as monitoria 
great number í ndicates ¢ 
trend. siti" 
3, Teachers prefer p” 


cards dea 


instance on 
cards SU 


‘we character judgments. Since 
nega refer either to favorable 
j paler incidents, it was 
ri for a time that disciplinary 
paa i would abound. The fear 
ont afounded. In the present 
Oe ly 11.6% of the total 
bmitted were uncompli- 
Furthermore, very few 


ntary. 
ne It with homework, cut- 


ting, cheating, of similar “‘school- 


RE Bo Se Ga TE OO ON TE as OUR ee ee ae Re Ne ae ESTAS ent ADS 


ako f 
ui | 
+e | 
yé 

have ban pee i 
| rewards, Poit 


sh” topics. Contrary to popular 
belief, teachers are quite humane. 

4 Scholarship still plays a part 
in character judgments. One hun- 
dred thirteen cards (6.6%) re- 
ferred directly to scholarship. This 
number would have been larger 
had it been possible to allow for 
the “halo” effect, i.e. for cards 
ostensibly made out for character, 
but actually inspired by scholastic 
proficiency. An insistence on the 
tecording of specific incidents curbs 
the “halo” tendency. 


5. Seven cards on “home life” 
show that home conditions are in- 
adequately represented in the pre- 
sent tabulation. For a well rounded 
character picture supplementary 
judgments based on other than 
school teactions are essential. 


: 6. For tatin 


incid & purposes, specific 


ae are more meaningful than 
ae words. “John Smith 
«ema of his time daily to 
p mia help class” tells us 
Sut John than does a de- 

N td like “helpful”, 
them, though a character - card 
emphasizes specific inci- 





dents and minimizes descriptive 
traits, yet many cards were pre- 
dominantly descriptive (29.8%). 
This may be explained in a num- 
ber of ways. If a student has been 
a model citizen for an entire se- 
mester, teachers find it difficult to 
get away from descriptive words 
in characterizing him. Secondly, 
descriptive words are such an in- 
tegral part of our thinking about 
character that their use persists. 

8. The concept of character can 
be clarified by additional investiga- 
tions of character judgments. Work 
along the following lines may be 
of value: 

(a) How consistent are the 
ratings of different teachers for 
the same student? 


(b) How do school ratings 
correlate with out-of-school repu- 
tations ? 

(c) Are findings in schools 
other than Clinton consistent 
with the present conclusions? 

EDWARD J. BERNATH. 
De Witt. Clinton High School. 


ISSUES AND FUNCTIONS OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
EDUCATION 


Several magazines have a page 
or column entitled “Off the Edi- 
tor’s Chest,” or words to that effect. 
That would be a far better title 
for these thoughts than the rather 
formidable one given above, since 
they consist of ideas which ran 
through my mind as I listened to 
Professor Briggs’ address before 
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the Association OF PIfst £4ssfstalits 
in November 1937 upon the sub- 
ject of “Problems Facing the Sec- 
ondary School.” 


Professor Briggs stated that the 
problems facing the Secondary 
Schools today are in one sense sim- 
ilar and in another sense dissimilar 
to those which faced them one 
hundred years ago. The similarity 
consisted in the time lag between 
theories of progressive education 
and their incorporation into the 
practice of the schools. The dis- 
similarity consisted in the fact that 
secondary schools today must serve 
all youth, regardless of capacity 
for or interest in “book learning.” 


It seems to me that the funda- 
mental difference between educa- 
tion throughout the ages and edu- 
cation today is as follows: Until 
relatively recently, both teachers 
and students above the elementary 
school grades had the right of 
“hiring and firing.” Students in 
classical times chose their teachers 
and if they found study with them 
unprofitable they sought other 
teachers. Teachers dismissed stu- 
dents who were not capable of 
profiting by their instruction. 
Whereas our universities today still 
follow this policy, it no longer 
applies in the secondary schools, 
Students must take certain subjects 
whether they like them or not. 
They must remain in school 
whether they like it or not. Teach- 
ers must keep students in their 
classes whether they think the stu- 
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wim can beneit from 
or not. The vita] Problem 

secondary schools today is 
“What can we do $r 


OF Students i 
who would like to be "fired ents P ews This was 2 class in 
haps, but whom we cannot ite j 3 ob. 


Series of discussions, c 
and studies are now taki 


; n 
in New York City and clout : 
to attempt to solve the problen | 


of the 4B and 5A achi 
level mind in the adolescent 
It is already realized that a 


cy 
ily E 


` ’ 


Cvement — 
body, 
djust. 






e Work a A 


Toa pay ae 


ment classes in elementary schoo] _ 


and in junior high school do not 4 


solve the problem when the pupil 


reaches the senior high school _ 
level; nor do industrial and vocas 
tional senior high schools solve — 


the problem. 


We have long been taught in Ee 
this country that the European 4 
system of education is undemo- — 


cratic because the course of study 


which pupils are to follow is de- 


termined early in their educational 
life. Yet this is exactly what hap- 
pens when the junior high school 
tries to determine whether or 10 
the pupil will or will not be able 
to follow a certain course of S™ ' 
with profit. Therefore, the e 
the adjustment of the curn 

to the students is made, 
Our differentiation of cour 
better be made at the end ° f 
sixth year in elementary : ii 
than at the end of the ninth Y 


discus 
I recently heard a — debat: 


sion in which the class p stayin8 
ing the relative values © 


| Cent! 


ing a job, 

and of getting 
a i in school gration for life. The 
mye Pe them seemed to think 


portly a to leave school and 


gt * Citizenship and was com- 
of students ranging from 
the eighth term of 
After hearing the 
k of the class, I said to 
: — you leave school and 
y job, you must subject your- 
gif to a certain discipline. You 
~ must be on the job on time. You 
i must be eficient, not 65% ef- 
dent, but 95% or 100% efficient. 
"Why is it that you are willing to 
subject yourself to this disciplin- 
ing on the job, whereas in school 
you are not always willing to be 
on time; to do a certain piece of 
~ work whether you like it or not?” 


| loud get no genuinely rational 


answer to this question. The near- 
ie that any student came to giv- 
= in 

_ 8 4 reason was, that work was 


ee ; t matter of “bread and butter.” 


7 dently Our students are suffi- 
Meg, ojei Een 
dy ingly to discipline where 
l en they feel that it is neces- 
i B aS I believe that our 
Sting to the problem of inter- 
ally tinged et non-academic- 
l S . 
tening inn tudent js hot by sof- 
Cetta; Standards ; 
ain teou; IN so far as 
On , ements ar 
uis € concerned. 
“td g MY, these stud 
tang ar ¢ Oser udeénts 
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working up to capacity 1S Con- 
cerned. There are undoubtedly pu- 
pils in our secondary schools to- 
day who would be much happier 
apprenticed in some industry. A 
lowering in the compulsory school 
age would undoubtedly be met by 
tremendous resistance on the part 
of labor organizations. If we main- 
tain shops in our schools whereby 
such pupils might be made happy 
at useful work through producing 
goods, there would probably be 
resistance on the part of business 
which would accuse the govern- 
ment of competing with private 
industries. 


The need to face this situation 
realistically is one of the outstand- 
ing problems of the secondary 
school today. If labor opposes the 
entrance into business of pupils 
who cannot benefit by the type of 
training they receive in secondary 
schools, and if business opposes 
the production of goods by pupils 
in the secondary schools, then per- 
haps a system of apprenticeship 
may be worked out whereby busi- 
ness or labor would cooperate with 
the school to make itself respon- 
sible for the training in industries 
of these pupils in some way which 
will not reduce the wage scale on 
the one hand, nor profits to pri- 
vate industries on the other, The 
school, however, must retain con- 
trol over these pupils to insure their 
education in the direction of good 
citizenship and worthy use of lei- 
sure time, 
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Special curricula, syllabi, materi- 
als, all will help to solve but can- 
not solve the problem entirely, since 
the only person who can make 
sure that each individual student 
is 95% to 100 efficient on the job 
is the teacher of that student. By 
being efficient I mean working up 
to as near 100% capacity as pos- 
sible. In the final analysis, the 
question can be solved only with 
the closest coöperation of - the 
teacher and this, I think, will 
mean some reorganization in our 
system of teacher training. At the 
present time, the training of teach- 
ers is done very largely in snatches. 
Chairmen take a minute here and 
there to discuss a problem with 
the teachers in training; visit their 
classes as time permits; supply elab- 
orate paper guides and outlines; 
but really get little time to discuss 
throughly individual teacher prob- 
Jems as they arise and need to be 
solved. The development of teacher 
petsonality can best come through 
petsonal contact rather than through 
text-book and methods-course train- 
ing. 

In the light of present produc- 
ing methods, teacher personality 
becomes more important than ever 
before. It would be unwise to 
train our students, whatever their 
calibre, too specifically for a spe- 
cial trade as the relatively rapid 
changes in production and, hence, 
in labor methods cause rapid ob- 
solesence of machinery and meth- 
ods. We need to train the student 
for three objectives: flexibility, in- 
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ly. Our students need to 


to make jobs for themselves: to — 


dent js 
Mmediate. 


recognize opportunities and to seize 


them, rather than ‘to give up’ al | 
most immediately. Our relief rolls 
and WPA projects carry their 


quota of workers who expect the ; 
job to find them. It is the role of § 


the teacher to stiffen the student's 4 
backbone, give him confidence, 
strengthen his character. 


Since there is a tendency on the — 


part of the non-academic type ° 
student to wash his hands z 
sponsibility and to dump his a 
lems into society’s Jap, the = É 
must exercise patience, ae 
and firmness. She must per” 
in her endeavor to a 
verance to her students. inde- 
amount of initiative 2° ma J by 
pendent judgment exert ed 
these students can pe ay Jearo 
it is important that pare fn 
recognize worthy lea t it. sinc 
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these students cannot C! jjtica) 
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conomic demagogues 
social om ae Right and Left, 
ari be able to put their 
m me one. The ability r 
j i character an 
pe — be guided by 
the willingness 5 tant 
S. one of the most importa 
oe of training for all students, 
nc lly for these. Here again 
but especta Y ith the 
only personal contact w $: 
right type of teacher can bring 
fruitful results. 

For those students whom we 
cannot ‘fire’ these two things are 
essential. We must provide a sys- 
tem that will discipline them ade- 
quately for the job to which they 
want to go, (though not neces- 
sarily train them for a specific job) 
and we must train teachers who 
will develop in them a sense of 
responsibility and the ability to 
tecognize sterling character. Above 
all, there must be less ‘wishful 
thinking’ and more realism in our 
approach to the problem. 

EVELYN B. MARCUS. 
James Monroe High School. 


DEVELOPING LEADERS 
E JUNIORS AMONG 


The educator who keeps abreast 
hme hews, realizes that the 
i ka tomorrow are sitting be- 
. fait the classroom today. 
Bives th we and guidance that he 
lan m will determine the type 

et they will become. How 
abilities Jat the potential 
hat i th se young people? 
hin S question that challenges 


zy 
zS 


st in sO 


Aboy 
t two years ago this same 


question was put to the Grade Ad- 
viser of the John Adams High 
School. A partial answer has been 
found in the Junior Arista, one 
of the outstanding extracurricular 
activities of the school. 

The Junior Arista is primarily 
an honor society open to the stu- 
dents who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted the work of the first, sec- 
ond, third, or fourth term of the 
school. It consists of about one 
hundred fifty members, or two pet 
cent of the school’s total registra- 
tion. Each candidate for member- 
ship must have certain qualifica- 
tions. First, he must be an honor 
student, one who has passed all 
the major and minor subjects, and 
has obtained an average of eighty 
per cent or over. Second, he must 
present a statement from the Chair- 
man of the Service League saying 
that he has rendered service to the 
school during his free time. Third, 
he must have a satisfactory rating 
in conduct from each subject 
teacher, along with an excellent 
record in attendance and punctual- 
ity. 

All the honor students with the 
requisite qualifications are now 
ready for admission in the Junior 
Arista. On a certain day in the 
third month of the term, they as- 
semble in the auditorium. Every- 
thing possible is done to make this 
an impressive occasion, The girls 
in white blouses and blue ties and 
the boys in dark suits form a dis- 
tinctive group when seated in the 
middle section of the large audi- 
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torium. An invitation to be present 
is always extended to the parents 
of the students. The assembly pro- 
gram of that day does honor to 
these young people who have 
brought honor to the school. At 
the close of a short, inspiring ad- 
dress by Mr. ‘William A. Clarke, 
Principal of John Adams High 
School, the candidates rise and 
pass one by one to the stage to 
receive a certificate and a pin. 
Then follows a play in which the 
parts are taken by present mem- 
bers of the Junior Arista under 
the direction of the Speech De- 
partment. The work done in prep- 
aration for the assembly is shared 
by committees made up of the 
present members. This is a time 
when the young students demon- 
strate poise, thought, and executive 
ability. 

The Junior Arista meets twice a 
month. At the first meeting that 
follows the induction of new mem- 
bers, the new Boy Leader and 
Girl Leader are chosen by ballot. 
The group then decides upon the 
theme of the coming meetings. 
Committees are named and a tenta- 
tive program is outlined. The sec- 
ond meeting takes the form of a 
party in order to make the students 
acquainted with one another. On 
this occasion the Junior Arista 
tries to raise a small sum of money 
to contribute to a school charity. 

The theme of the Junior Arista 
meetings this year is ‘“Avocations 
that may become vocations.” A 
committee requests a member of 
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the former Girl Leader displayed * i 
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in years and knowledge. The Boy a E., , 
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faculty adviser about the ý : 
nities offered by aviation. At i 
close of each of these informal a 
cussions the students bombard 
speaker with questions. ‘of 
P Tast year the topic of the ee 
Arista meetings was “Know into 
school.” This took the pene, here 
the depths of the building is as 
the custodian engineer 4° it 
sistant explained the opet ilating 
the heating plant, the Y 
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nd the care of the swim- 
I The printing plant, 
nd Household Arts De- 
+ and the Cafeteria, each 
‘on ave up their secrets to 
jae eople. It was interest- 
F one eet the boys plied the 
th questions about the 
f food and balanced 
the visit was made to 
or the lunch room. No 
bit what the program of the 
meetings may be the Junior Arista 


inti = | an always count on the hearty co- 
pointing out to the students the = er 
opportunities offered to them when a 
they are older as counsellors ina | 
y i T lors inig | miannual party, the faculty ad- 
summer camp, directors in a secre. | 
is 


eration of the Faculty. 
mA all the meetings and at the 


viser keeps herself in the back- 
ground. Though she guides the 
Boy and Girl Leaders, yet she lets 


them feel that the success and pres- 
tige of the Junior Arista rest upon 
their young shoulders. They make 


experience to sit on the side lines 


and hear them introduce the speak- 


E No veteran toastmaster could 
ò é 
a better job, They are also 


netctlessly exacting with commit- 
se members. 


The boys and girls of the Junior 
Arista are outstanding not only in 
scholarship, but also as leaders in 
many school activities.. The Junior 
Dramatics group, made up largely 
of Junior Arista students, have en- 
tertained the assembly with the 
following plays: “The Romancers,” 
“The Boor,” “The Lighting of the 
Christmas Tree,” “Finders Keep- 
ers.” The term representatives of 
terms two, three, and four invari- 
ably come from the Junior Arista. 
The present Girl Leader is the 
fourth term representative, the 
president of the Newman Club, 
and active in sports. The first girl 
to become president of the Gen- 
eral Organization was a former 
Girl Leader. The boys are equally 
prominent in the life of the school. 
Finally the Senior Arista is made 
up largely of students from the 
junior honor society. It seems cer- 
tain that the wholesome influence 
of this organization will carry over 
into the lives of the young people 
outside of school. __ 

Mary L. RILEY. 
Faculty Adviser, 
John Adams High School. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


WORDS COME TO LIFE 


In each of my English 2 normal 
and honor classes this term—end- 
ing June, 1938—a vocabulary con- 
test provided the zest which for 
me vocabulary teaching has always 
Jacked. Each class had a vocabu- 
lary league of five teams, “chosen 
up” by the five students who had 
the best scores on a short prelimi- 
nary vocabulary test. Words as- 
signed from day to day in the 
study of Ivanhoe and The Virgin- 
jan formed materials for the con- 
test—about 70 words in all by the 
close of the term. In connection 
with the daily class work, good 
definitions were worked out and 
original sentences given as illustra- 
tions. On “unprepared” day each 
week we held the weekly match, 
the leader of each team “pitching” 
words in turn to the members of 
the team “at bat” against his 
group. 


To advance the standing of his 
team, the student could also bring 
in any book or magazine with a 
list of any of the “contest words” 
and slips marking pages where 
these words occurred; also news- 
paper clippings with such words 
underlined. Each word so reported 
scored one point. Then we added 
poster making; each poster with a 
drawing or cut-out picture accom- 
panied by an appropriate legend 
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containing one of the wo; 
five points. This poste 
proved nearly overwhel 
in my honor class th 
waxed fast and furious, a 
not to give a point to 
containing any kind of error 
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About this time, too, the Mer. : 
tiam Publishing Company inaugu. 


rated its Word Game—W.A.B.C 


9:30 Wednesdays—under the di 
rection of Max Eastman, a thor 
oughly delightful program tending 
to stimulate a very modern interest 


in words. A report on this pro- 
gram added two points for the 
student’s team. For this I asked to 


have the parent’s signature so that — 
reports would not be duplicated. ` 

The contest involved a great 
amount of bookkeeping; but I feel — 
that the extra work was justified a 
by the interest stimulated, which a 


led to a real grasp of a more mê- 
ture vocabulary. In fact on the 
mid-term examination, the vocabu- 
lary question, which usually m 
tributes more than its share to © 
mortality rate, proved of no spea 
difficulty. 
i wh ream were allowed free 
range in choosing their — 
varying level of en 
be judged to an extent r S 
team names — varying A names 
April Foos (sic) throug Roya! 
with an Ivanhoe touch; a ons— 
Knights and Black Champ 
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That the contest led to more 
good marks in vocabu- 
and stimulated interest 1n class 
oved in the last set of com- 
familiar letters. Practi- 


lary 
was pf 
positions, 


cally every student in the honor 
dass and several in the other 


SCU nonren 3108 
LAORUARES zasgasmsanosmon 1196 
Tf n U . 2688 
StenOgraphy saraa 530 
Mathematics on. . 1009 


I think this table lends support 


: to the belief that the present 
ol Courses in mathematics, languages 


and stenography are not adjusted 


classes had found occasion to use 
easily and naturally one or more 
words from our contest list. 


BELLA S. TURK. 
Richmond Hill High School. 


STUDENTS WHO LEAVE SCHOOL 


The table below is a summary 
of the scholastic achievement of a 
chance sampling of those students 
who left Grover Cleveland because 
they were over seventeen years old 
or because they obtained an Em- 
ployment Certificate. 


: p A 

Number of times Number of times 

taken by students 
who leave school 


the subject has % of failures 
been failed 

965 31% failure 

544 45% failure 

557 21% failure 

223 42% failure 

507 50% failure 


to the level of ability of the type 

of student who later leaves school. 
CHARLES HODES. 

Grover Cleveland High School. 


REVIEWS 


$ 
CHOOL HISTORIES AT WAR 


y 
Unive rthur Walworth. Harvard 
“tty Press, 1939, 


€ au 
Work « thor Modestly subtitles his 
: € treatment of 
7 books of beta — 
in those i e United States 


OX its former ene- 


histor 


mies.” It is more than just a 
study; it is a solution to one of 
the focal problems in social studies 
instruction, 


For just so long as there have 
been teachers to whom the irrefu- 
table answer has been given, “But 
it’s in the textbook,” for so long 
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has there been a ctying need for 
something, anything which would 
cause to be dissipated the halo of 
“last judgment” which surrounds 
our secondary school textbooks in 
the social studies. No one, not 
even the most naive among us, can 
leave the reading of the work un- 
der current consideration without 
complete realization that there has 
never been a textbook in the social 
studies which did not at some 
point along our road detour us 
from a disinterested pursuit of the 
truth. To ascribe these departures 
to the persistent influence of pres- 
sure groups seems, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, to oversimplify 
the problem. It is knit more deep- 
ly into the whole fabric of our 
educational system which, as the 
Department of Propaganda for our 
government, is compelled to build 
a race of future citizens who will 
subscribe without challenge to the 
doctrine “My country, right or 
wrong.” And in so doing, those 
of us who are today’s teachers of 
the citizens of the future are creat- 
ing an emotional armament in in- 
ternational misunderstanding that 
no measure of collective action can 
correct. 

In “School Histories at War” 
the author hurls into confusion our 
carefully conceived answers as to 
why we Americans have gone to 
war. Beginning with the American 
Revolution, continuing through the 
War of 1812, the War with Mex- 
ico, the Spanish American War, 
and concluding with our War with 
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Germany, we are confronted 
with statements from te, 
currently in use in the se 
schools of our former enem 
second with statements fro 
books now in use at home, 
frequently throughout, the 
is compelled to admit that the 
differences of opinion which con- 


first 
xtbooks 


COndar 
les, and 
M tex}, 
All too 


stitute the great body of national. 


ist rivalries, even in an interde. 


pendent world, are the inevitable 


outcomes of instruction based upon 
textbooks written for special con. 
sumption. The conclusion js un- 
mistakable: it is not that all the 
others are out of step; it is that 
they have been listening to a dif- 
ferent drum. 


Several illustrations will suffice 


to offer concrete evidence of the 
foregoing. Present to the young 
American who has time and again 
read damning versions of the life 
and character of George III the 
following account which his Eng- 
lish contemporary will read: 
“George III was a thorough 
Englishman, proud of his rh 
try, fond of the people, ae 
natured, respectable, aT s 
Although the early patt o had 
reign was a failure and p- W 
to pass through a period Ta ; 
popularity, he ir ountty: 
popular figure in the © frst 
The domestic life of the soil 
two Georges had not ahs gi 
Neither was the life of -p 
George IV. The ce ying ° 
was an upright MP agant 
simple life, not ®t 


Teader 





at Windsor Vastic, 
gre ; walk much in the 
used tO r 
J in the roads roun 
forest aP He was a familiar 
the town. everyone for miles 
fg o ad was known espe- 
ound the schoolboys at Eton, 
ay he would often stop at 
~ adside, pat on the head, 
"m sk kindly questions. Many 
sn f = some true, some made 
7 have gathered around his 
ersonality. It is said that, walk- 
ing in the grounds of Windsor 
Castle, he stopped to ask a gar- 
dener’s boy what he earned. The 
boy discontentedly said: “Meat 
and drink, a bed, a fire, and a 
roof.” “Why, that’s all I get,” 
sid the good-natured king as 
he walked away. (R. B. Mowat, 
A New History of Great Brit- 
ain, 1931, p. 508.) 
As a second case in point, pre- 
sent to our young American fresh 


| fom glowing accounts of the 


Rough Riders and of Dewey's vic- 


Oy at Manila Bay in the Spanish- 


Be War the following which 
tea 


k panish schoolboy friend will 


-». Unf 
it var, ortunately, the Separat- 


T Ai -broke out anew in 

rk lanks to the Support of 

"ited States, ca . The 

ates, maintaining that 

te j Culd at last recognize 
beck “pendence of C 

oht uba, 


on t e b 
, c 
nation ap Onflict between 


“Public, py that powerful 
Y Carried the strug- 


aisQ tO ne Philippine archipel- 
ago, which was already in revolt 
against Spain. Some time previ- 
ously a huge conspiracy had 
been brewing in the Philippine 
archipelago, of which the upris- 
ing of Cavit in 1872 was the 
first spark. This was promptly 
suppressed. But in 1897 a gen- 
eral movement broke out which 
would have been suppressed 
likewise if the United States, al- 
ready at war with Spain over the 
Cuban question, had not sent a 
fleet to the Philippines also and 
destroyed our fleet at Cavite, 
obliging us to let the Philippine 
archipelago fall into the hands 
of the victor. The last platoon 
of Spanish soldiers to remain 
there was the Baler detachment, 
commanded by the glorious Cap- 
tain Las Morenas, who died for 
the Cause along with two other 
officers and twelve soldiers. The 
heroes of this glorious epilogue 
of our Philippine dominion held 
out for more than a year, with- 
out receiving any aid... 

The United States destroyed 
our fleets in the waters of Ma- 
nila and Santiago de Cuba. The 
battle of Cavite took place the 
second of May, 1898, and that 
of Santiago de Cuba the third 
of July of the same year—both 
dates of sad memory though de- 
void of glory. Even though the 
North American fleets were fat 
Superior to ours in number and 
Strength of ships, the Spanish 
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ave, Se se eee 
on the fighting to any advan- 
tage, proved themselves worthy 
successors to the glorious losers 
of Trafalgar and sacrificed their 
lives heroically as a holocaust 
for their country. As proof that 
the indomitable vigor of our 
race has not been extinguished, 
there should pass into history 
the names of Lazaga, Command- 
er of the Oquenda, who, wrap- 
ping himself in a flag as a 
shroud, died on his ship because 
he was unwilling to abandon it; 
of Midshipman Fajardo who, 
seeing that one arm had been 
completely lopped off by a shot, 
exclaimed coolly, “It doesn’t 
matter; I still have another for 
my country”; of Midshipman 
Saralequi, who was taken to the 
hospital with both legs shot to 
pieces and said to the chaplain 
who was administering the last 
rites, “Father, do you think that 
I have done my duty?”; of the 
artillery sergeant Zaragoza who, 
his stomach ripped open by 
gtapeshot, asked for a piece of 
the flag to cover his mortal 
wound; and of many other 
heroes of those horrible trage- 
dies. (Espinosa, Compendio de 
Historia de Espana, p. 510-11.) 
As a final illustration our young 
American, who has heard how we 
entered the war in 1917 to “make 
the world safe for democracy,” 
may be surprised to learn what the 
young German of 1938 will read 
in his high school history textbooks 
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a procedure such a 
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the points of view ot al jus 
matter how far f 
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American business 
which were heavily damaged by È 


the U-boat warfare and which 


on the other hand wished very 


much to profit by the war by 7 


the delivery of war-supplies. (F. 


Schnabel, Geschichte der Nenes 


ten Zeit, 1936, p. 168.) F 
The renewed and intensified — 


submarine warfare (February, 4 


1937) gave America the osten- 


ion of 1 
sible cause for a declaration A 


il 
war against Germany (Api 
1917). The real causes E 
economic necessity : cnt a 
war-purveyor and or ¢ 
Entente. (Ebner, Geschic 
Neuzeit, 1936, P. rer sı while 
This reviewer submits 
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of this work under review 
“wt g0 an endless debt of grati- 
g - all of us who as teach- 
tude ' engaged in the great task 
e a llectual rehabilitation and 
F ion of the hearts and minds 
a people to a world where 
of ‘oe good will have learned 
ie bdue the barbarous mechan- 
i chanized barbarisms 
that now threaten the very exisence 
of civilization.” 

SIDNEY N. BARNETT. 


Richmond Hill High School. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
MODERN EDUCATION 

By E. H. Wilds. W. W. Nor- 
ton, $2.75. 

This text attempts a survey of 
the educational philosophies of the 
past and the present with special 
emphasis on their contemporary im- 
plications. Historical and philo- 
Sophical backgrounds are vividly 
etched in to make the interpreta- 
tion of modern educational issues 
stand out in Significant relief. 
While the chronological order of 
ea IS retained, this is the only 
a = of the older, traditional 
tories i i the writing of his- 
Main ot education, Dr, Wilds’ 
only E ta, and, in a sense, the 
totian z ae purpose of the his- 
debt to fed pointing of our 
We ate at, ay and the heritage 
te Tigard Now for tomorrow, 
fnds 4 oa zation of material 
Volume m i freshness to this 
Past and © Educational credos of 

esent are treated in 


terms of aims, content, methods, 
and so forth. This makes possible 
the kind of continuity rarely at- 
tained in texts of this nature. It 
enables the reader to sense prog- 
fess Of regression in terms of im- 
mediately sensible data. It makes 
possible a specific and tangible ap- 
praisal of the systole and diastole 
of educational movements. ‘The 
reader is not left befogged, as he 
has so often been in the past, by 
either diaphanous metaphysics or 
boringly discrete disquisitions. Each 
period discussed comes home in 
some vety definite manner to the 
problems that face teachers today. 
We feel, as we should feel, the 
currents of the past in’the whirl- 
pool of the present. 
A. H. Lass. 


LITERATURE, THE LEADING 
EDUCATOR 

By F. P. Donnelly, S.J. Long- 
mans, Green, $3.00. 

The doctrines here enunciated 
will find a welcome reception in 
some minds, notably those who 
have, with Hutchins of Chicago, 
embraced Artistotelianism and have 
professed to find in its modern 
application the solutions for all 
our ills. Literature, says Mr. Don- 
nelly, “embodies more of man than 
any other instrument of education.” 
Hence, it educates the whole man, 
feeds his moral, esthetic, and spir- 
itual elements. As such, it ought 
to form the bulk of the curricu- 
lum. By literature, Mr. Donnelly 
means simply and unequivocally 
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“pure” literature, “esthetic” litera- 
ture, the “eternal verities” sort of 
literature. Anything less is debased 
currency. 

On the surface, it is difficult to 
argue with this notion. It is only 
when we translate its rigidly classi- 
cal and aristocratic bias into actual 
classroom terms that its cruel in- 
equities become apparent. For, in 
accepting this thesis in toto, we 


are, in effect, depriving at least 


sixty percent of our students of an 
education. If nothing but the very 


highest is acceptable, then it must 


follow that none but the very best 
are to be educated in any signifi- 
cant sense., | 

We have no quarrel with Mr. 
Donelly’s ardent solicitude for per- 
sonal, spiritual values. We do not 
demur at his wholly justifiable at- 
tacks upon decadent elements. But 
we violently refuse to bow to a 
theory which in essence implies 
that it is Wordsworth for every- 
body whether you like him or un- 
derstand him or not. 


We have had quite enough of 


this in the past. We are just be- 
ginning to shake off the dead hand 
of the past. It is too soon to suc- 
cumb again to the seductive strains 
of this other-worldly music, Liter- 
ature may be more educative than 
any other one factor in the cur- 
ticulum. But not for all; certainly 
not for the 80 I.Q.’s, not for the 
manual-minded, not for the tech- 
nical-minded, not for the non-aca- 
demic pupil. For them, literature, 
while it must not be rooted out of 


on 


their lives, cannot, in the Sie 

ture of things, be the leadin Y na. 
cator. It may and should Ke 
vital adjunct. But it cannot A, 
the place in these lives of the e 
vital experiences which eae 
their mastet-impulses, 3 


A.HL. 


THE ADOLESCENT 
By Ada H. Arlitt. Whittlesey 
House, $2.00. 


This is a simple, untechnical 
treatment of the problems of ado. 
Jescents with sensible suggestions 
for helping them over a difficult 
and often disastrous period. 

It is intended primarily for par- 
ents and covers such matters as 
emotional and physical growth, 
training, discipline, education and 
home life. 

Our fear is that admirable as 
this discussion is, it tends, in 80 
brief a compass, to oversimplify 
the highly complicated phenomena 
of adolescence. And in seeking tO 
bring to parents the results 0 
mature reflection in capsule form, 
it may actually do more harm aens 
good. Of course, this is not i 
sarily so, but how many Pe ink 
will heed Pope’s dictum to si 
deeply or not at all? Certainly, 
: Id be vastly 
job of the school wou knew oF 
lightened if parents really macy 
even remembered the probles™. 


: mains, 
adolescence. But there e k r any’ 
in our minds, a dou h st udy 0 


thing less than a thorous 
adolescence is — cite 
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ARE WE INFLUENCING THE ATTITUDES 
OF OUR STUDENTS? 


Among the desirable social and 
educational objectives of the social 
studies, none is more important than 
„n understanding and faith in de- 
mocracy! The Social Studies de- 
„tment of Manual Training High 
School is attempting to realize this 
objective by developing in the stu- 
dents the following attitudes: a 
scientific attitude and a capacity for 
suspended judgment in order to 
produce intelligent citizenship; a 
belief that political, racial, religious, 
and economic minorities should en- 
joy equally with the majority the 
tights of freedom, security, and 
opportunity; a realization that in- 
ternational problems are more likely 
to be solved by peaceful methods 


f. rather than by war. 


Every teacher knows the difficulty 
of combatting intolerance, preju- 
“ and unscientific convictions. 
° replace these “undesirable” atti- 


es i = H a» “ 
Stteny with “desirable” ones is a 
ous task—perhaps the most 


problem for the class- 
er. The method by which 


NOt We nie “termine whether or 
a Succeeding at all is to 


See Ame;; 
Commissio en Historical Association 
Bea ons and the Social Studies, Con- 
font Charles “Commendations, 1934 ; 
TH Naren tt in” the Sepac, for, the 
of the Soci, Sn ‘toad 


test the attitudes of our youngsters. 

In February 1938, the test which 
is reproduced below, was given to 
600 of our boys and girls. In order 
to make certain that a typical cross- 
section of the student body would 
be tested, both bright, normal, and 
subnormal classes in the social 
studies were included in the experi- 
ment. These 600 graded pupils 
were divided into three groups: a 
group of 200 bright, normal, and 
subnormal students who had not 
received any formal high school in- 
struction in the social studies, here- 
after to be referred to as Class A: 
a group of 200 bright, normal, and 
subnormal pupils (in the social 
studies) who had completed one 
year of work in the social studies 
(European history), hereafter to be 
known as Class B; and a group 
of 200 bright, normal, and subnor- 
mal boys and girls (in the social 
studies) who had finished two 
years of the social studies (Euro- 
pean and American history), here- 
after to be referred to as Class C. 
It was believed that the attitudes 
reported by these three groups 
would reveal whether students who 
had progressed through the differ- 
ent courses given by the depart- 
ment had changed their opinions 
on the questions submitted to them. 
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History 1 and 2 ( 


eS aa A. Ri oean 3. Religio Puussa, 
4. Country where father was BOL essen ee ae, A 
5. Father's OCCUpatiON mnnmmnnnmnnmnnannnmmnnnnnannminnntnninnnttn tty 
6. Check one of the following:—I am taking Civics ( ); I have completed 


); I have completed History 1, 2, 3,4 (  ). 


There are four groups of questions. Check (V) the statement in each sroup 
with which you most fully agree. 


Group I (check one) 


a. 
b. 


E 


d. 


Communists should not be permitted to spread their ideas. 
I think that communism should be adopted in the United States, 
Communists should be allowed the same rights that I have to write or 


speak freely. l l 
All communists should be driven out of this country. 


Group II (check one) 


a. 


b. 


€ 
d. 


Group III (check one) 


a. 


Group IV (check one) 


å. 


b 
c. 
d 


The fundamental general pur- confronting ° 
poses of the study were to learn racy 
the attitudes of our students to- 
wards certain important problems 


_ I hate all wars and I will not fight in any war. 


_ As citizens of the United 


- Hitler is right when he forces the Jews to leav 


= Hitler should allow people to write or SP 


I hate the negroes. 
A white woman who | 


marries him. . : 
Negroes should realize that they are not as good as white people. 


In the United States the negro is entitled to the same rights as the 
white man. 


oves a negro is doing the correct thing if she 


ur terti- 
The United States should never go to war except to prevent 0 


tory from being invaded. 
iotic Ameti- 
Instead of jailing the cowards who refuse to go to war, patrio 


cans ought to lynch them. our country 


S oe . f 


d be 
e and shou! 
Hitler has not had sufficient time to work out his plans 


given a chance to try out his ideas. = Germany. 


í ; many: 
I think Hitler is a beast who should be m as they please in Get 


e C 

can ; 
ur Ameti! dete pine 
today a .. the 5 j 
whether instruction gol play? 
studies in the A 





some part in changing the opinions 
of out children. 

The object of Group I was to 
determine to what extent pupils 
appreciate the importance of free- 
jom of speech and press as indis- 
pensable elements of democracy. 
Therefore, the statements in this 
group were designed to reveal to 
what degree these children would 
tolerate minorities since we were 
of the opinion that this would be 
a valid criterion for testing their 
attitudes towards civil liberties. 
Thus, a student who checked item 
(a) (Communists should not be 
permitted to spread their ideas) 
could not possibly have gained an 
insight and appreciation of the 
Voltaire dictum, “I disapprove of 
what you say but I will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” 
He who selected item (d) (All 
communists should be driven out 
of this country) reveals that he is 
‘ven more intolerant towards this 
— minority. The pupil who 

oan that civil liberties are 
a H ts of minorities as well as 
() 'Y Broups would choose item 
ar ite should be al- 
to write op same rights that I have 
L think + Span freely). Item (b) 
© adopted a; communism should 
iscloses hes the United States) 
Oughly a student who so thor- 
that it a Proves of communism 

t hy assumed he would 

10 “rede > Of speech and press 
tors sy Seneral, most edu- 
Restion, m eres that on this 
ple who indicate a 


‘choice of statements in group I 


would fall roughly within the fol- 
lowing categories: 


Group I a. conservative 


b. radical 
c. liberal _ 


d. reactionary 


The opinions found in group II 
were to determine whether the pu- 
pils believed that all people in a 
democracy, regardless of race, were 
entitled to equality. Thus, a selec- 
tion of items (a) (I hate the ne- 
groes) or (c) (Negroes should 
realize that they are not as good as 
white people) shows different de- 
grees of prejudice against the ne- 
gro. This would indicate that these 
pupils would not grant the colored 
man, social, political, or economic 
equality. The approval of item (b) 
(A white woman who loves a 
negro is doing the correct thing if 
she marries him) would indicate 
that the student would carry his 
ideas of racial equality to the other 
extreme. On the other hand, a 
choice of item (d) (In the United 
States the negro is entitled to the 
same rights as the white man) 
would reveal the sane tolerance on 
this question which American citi- 
zens ought to have. Again, current 
educational opinion, we believe, 
would classify the pupils checking 
the statements in group II as 
follows: 
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Group II. a. reactionary 
b. radical 
c. conservative 
d. liberal 


Group III aimed to disclose what 
ideas our pupils had in regard to 
their duty to defend their country 
in case of war. Item (b) (I hate 
all wars and I will not fight in any 
war) reveals an extreme pacifist 
attitude. The other extreme opinion 
item (c) (Instead of jailing the 
cowards who refuse to go to war, 
patriotic Americans ought to lynch 
them) indicates a supet-patriotic 
belief that would not permit a ra- 
tional examination of the causes of 
war or what role the United States 
should play in a world war. Those 
selecting item (a) (The United 
States should never go to war ex- 
cept to prevent our territory from 
being invaded) show some knowl- 
edge of the distinction between 
wats of aggression and defense. 
This, we believe, is the most de- 
sirable attitude of the four listed. 
Item (d) (As citizens of the United 
States it is our duty to fight for out 
country whenever war is declared) 
indicates the mind that will not 
allow consideration of the justice 
or injustice of the war to stop him 
from rushing blindly into the ranks. 
Concerning the statements in group 
III, educators would probably agree 
on the following classification of 


selectors: 
Group III. a. liberal 


c. reactionary 


d. conservative 


The purpose of group IV. wag t 
determine to what extent our pu i; 
S 


approved or disapproved of dig, "| 


torship government. Thus, item b) 


(Hitler is right when he forces 


the Jews to leave Germany) reveals 


a clear approval of persecution of 
religious groups—a_ characteristic 
that can have no rightful place in 
a democratic society. Those who 
check item (a) (Hitler has not had 
sufficient time to work out his plans 
and should be given a chance to 
try out his ideas) indicate the sus- 
pended judgment of people who are 
still weighing democracy against 
dictatorship. The choice of item (c) 
(I think Hitler is a beast who 
should be shot) is evidence of a 
great emotional hatred of dictator- 
ship. Finally, those who are opposed 
to dictatorship on more rational 
grounds would choose item (3 
(Hitler should allow people 7 
write or speak as they please i 
Germany) for it is obvious ont 
sonal freedom cannot na ioo 
dictatorship. A rough systenl he 
of the attitudes reveale : 
statements in this group Y° 
a. conservative 
a reactionary 
c. radical 
d. we of exe’ 
The actual consti ole thes? 
cution of the t° 

dures: de t 
AD attempt WS ™ 


Group IV. 





Ments in 


checked, th 






A 


the statements in such a manner 
that all students would understand 
the ideas presented without depend- 
‘ag on factual knowledge gained in 


class for comprehension, 


2, An effort was made to avoid 
revealing to the students what was 
the “correct” statement in each 
group, that is, the one approved by 
the teacher. 


3, Each statement in each group 
represents either a reactionary, con- 
servative, liberal, or radical view 
towards the particular question. But 
it may be asked, is not this an 
arbitrary decision as to what are 
radical, liberal, conservative, and 
reactionary opinion? It must be 
remembered, however, that there is 
no absolute or scientific definition 
of a liberal or reactionary attitude. 
The writer followed this principle 
in classifying these statements — 
that the majority of educators, 


would agree with his interpreta- 
tions, 


pe by all groups, the “desirable” 

ude was labelled liberal. The 

~ attitude as used in this 

À i means a belief in the demo- 

™ principles of tolerance, free- 
> Cquality, and peace. 

5. Py 


sign th Pils were. not permitted to 


lf names to the test. 


6, Wh 
ere two or more state- 


any one group were 
© Paper was disregarded. 


7. Age, race, and religion of 
pupil, country of father’s birth and 
father’s occupation were requested 
as it was felt that this informa- 
tion might throw some light on 
the environmental background of 
our students. Such knowledge might 
help explain why the pupils had 
certain beliefs and the reason for 
change or lack of change in atti- 
tudes. 


The writer wishes to emphasize 
that he makes no claim as to the 
infallibility of this study. Its weak- 
nesses are obvious. There will be, 
undoubtedly, disagreement with the 
author’s classification of the state- 
ments as liberal, radical, conserva- 
tive, and reactionary. Secondly, it 
would have been more satisfactory 
to have retested the same 200 stu- 
dents of Class A after they had 
completed one year of the social 
studies, and again, after they had 
completed two years of the social 
studies. Lastly, this test cannot as- 
certain scientifically the specific en- 
vironmental factors that influenced 
the attitudes and changes in atti- 
tudes of these children. However, 
it is the writer's hope that the 
work is sufficiently meritorious and 
interesting to pave the way to more 
comprehensive and scientific work 
in this field.? 





2? Consult Kelley, Truman L., and 
Krey, August C., Tests and Measure- 
ments in the Social Sciences, 1934, for 
a complete discussion of attitudes test- 


ing. 
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= From the above, it appears that equality; 18.5% on the question 
a these 14 year old youngsters over- of 






Opposition to dictatorship) . 
A g ; whelmingly approved of the ‘"desir- However, there is an increase in 
a Aa FF 4 w wm ie able” attitude towards two of the the radical Opinions on these qies 
BS à E | ke uestions: 97.5% would grant the tions. 2.5% in Class B. (0% in 
N K Lanon N q ro equality with the white race; Class A) would grant the negro 
| = . 7M SoM > ne % registered their rejection of What appears to be equality with- 
9 E 3 eg gy | 8837% te On the question of out feservation (a white woman 
aa] “ E 5 > v , g S d a 6 a | 3 dictatorship. n q . . 
ee ia xy Sav Bes p ox ù .o A.2' 9 < ee Gae freedom of Speech and who loves a negro is doing the 
Bane X ECEE TEE A AE anting fre , mei i : 
3 3 SHSeSeeTe $ os a" g aS Br s to communists, only 30% correct thing if she marries him). 
È m BIBSBBSS 2S a A SZOSA i liberal, 3% radical) would Twenty-one percent in Class B (an 
> Rna É ( ch toleration. Only 15.5% increase of 16.5% over Class A) 
oe cou -O i i ds h iolent hatred for nazism. 
7 Renn adopted: the liberal view towards have a violen 
$ SAT E mig that the only justifiable war This §tOup appears to be a little 
sà iS = of defense. Apparently more tolerant towards political mi- 
a R288 Se SSRaSK E e students, 77.5% of whom norities; 37.5% of them would 
a Akk "TESA thes of the Catholic faith, with allow the communists freedom of 
N : vs ZES SS g 68% coming from working-class Speech and peress; an Increase of 
x SEALS . nter high school with the 10.57% in the liberal attitude over 
a ee ; gha that “reds” should not the students in Class À. Perhaps 
A RoS be tolerated in our country. It it should be noted that whereas 
nan * would be interesting to pursue this the economic background of the 
| Poon S F phase of the study further to deter- two groups remains constant (66% 
= Š Zane | a mine if possible, with more cer- in Class B are children of "en 
S Š aT: $ tainty, the effect of such environ- earners, 68% in + h p 
p S Zoga” Efe -mental factors as religion, economic is a decline in the n mka 
5 y 32 : | status, and so forth. Furthermore, Catholic children, 69% in TS > 
“ Eo on a . 
= ms ~ they believe it is not for them to 77.5% in Class A. Pr k- m 
g ws ad a RS cide when the United States the percentage descen e sasi si 
T kro j should go to war. Their duty is  eign-born parentage in eh A 
| HE p. to defend this nation without ques- Class B; from 44.5% in = p 
E Ò . 3/28 Honing the issues involved in the it rose to 57.5% in Class B. 
| E A ii Particular war, most remarkable change occurs on 
2 =f bles 3 and 4 reveal that the the question of war. = Pe 
z 5 pst majority of Our 16 year old Class A only 15.5% anfa ‘ 
P Laan” ta have the same “desirable” “desirable” attitude biria istered 
$ & Negr = voncerning equality for in Class B, these liberals 8 rw 
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Table 3 


Class B (200 Students who have completed one year of history) 










































Altitude Group I Group II Group III Group IV Totals 
No. % No. % No. E No. % No. o 
Reactionary 55 27.5 6 3 3 1.5 10 5 74 9.25 
Conservative 69 34.5 19 9.5 69 34.5 7 3.5 164 20.5 
Liberal 75 37.5 170 85 112 -56 141 70.5 498 62.25 
Radical 1 p 5 2.2 16. 8 42 21 64 8 
Table 4 
Class B 
Country of , 
Age Race Religion Father's Birth Father's Occupation 
E No. % No. % No % No. 9% l No. % 
12 1 5 White 198 99 Catholic 138 69 U.S. 85 42.5 See 
14 3 1.5 Black 1 5 Protestant 44 22 Italy 44 22 ces - ome 
t 18 9 Red 1 5 Jewish 17 8.5 Poland 15 23 G i T A : 
16 82 41 Atheist 1 .5 Ireland 10 5 ns k e n mae: 
17 58 29 Others 46 23 Workers 3 . 
White Collar 
a8 34 Ay Workers 31 15.5 
a a 2 Civil Serv- 
ice Workers 9 4.5 
Entrepre- 
neurs 2 13 
Professional 
men 10 5 
i : No. Replies, 
- Unemployed 
Deceased & 
W.P.A. 32 16- 
Table S5 An i A iin AES RAA ae ERR Sam ys d 3 
Class C (200 Students who have completed two years of history) 
Attitude Group I Group II Group II Group IV Totals 
en E 
fe any 7 No. Zo No. Jo No. % No % 
Reactionary 51 25.5 2 1 3 1.5 16 g ; 2 
Conservative 88 44 15 7.5 76 39 7 72 9 
Radical i á t20 90 102 51 153 163 493 6188 
adic 1 . ‘ 
Table 6 | : ; 
Class C l 


Country of 


Age Race Religion Father's Birth Father's Occupation 
ee OS Birt | Fathers Occupation 
No. No. No. % No. % No 9% 


% 

15 6 3 White 197 98.5 Catholic 139 69.5 U.S. 91 Skilled & 
16 12 Black 2 1 Protestant 50 25 Italy 37 Semi-Skilled 
17 39 Red 1 .5 Jewish 11 5.5 Ireland 13 Workers 
18 34.5 Poland 9 Unskilled 
19 18 9 Others 50 Workers 
20 5 25 White Collar 

Workers 
Civil Serv- 
ice Workers 
Entrepre- 
neurs 
Professional 
men 12 6 
No Replies, 
Unemployed, 
Deceased 
W.P.A. 


50 
32 
15 
12 6 
32 
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A good majority of our 17 and 
18 year old students who have 
completed two years of history 
show that they (like their fellow 
students in Classes A and B) hold 
liberal views on the questions of 
negro equality, (90%, an increase 
of 5% over Class B), and opposi- 
tion to dictatorship (76.5%, an 
increase of 6% over Class B). 
51% give the “desirable” attitude 
towards wat. ‘Though this is a 
decline of 5% as compared with 
Class B (56%), it 1s, to some ex- 
tent, offset by a rise in pacifist 
sentiment from 8% in Class B to 
9.5% in Class C. This group ap- 
pears to be less tolerant towards 
communists, 30%, as contrasted 
with 37.5% in Class B. Can this 
be due, in part, to the decrease in 
the number of those belonging to 
the families of workers, 54.5% as 
against 66% in Class B? Note 
that the Catholic majority in Class 
C, 69.5% remains practically un- 
changed (69% in Class B), thus 
showing that in Class C, the ques- 
tion of economic status may have 
affected the students’ attitudes to- 
wards communism while in Class 
B it may have been the factor of 
religion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What general conclusions may be 
drawn from this experiment espe- 
cially in regard to the teacher's 
ability to inculcate desirable” opin- 
ions? 


1A 


























GROUP I Eo 
Will these students Bive com. 
munists in the United States pi hia 
of freedom of speech and nis a 
67% would not. Of this mua 4 
29% would even driy a a 
: e all Com. 
munists out of the country, Onk 
about 32.5% (31.5% libia 3 
1.33% radical) would grant the 4 
latter civil liberties. Yet 7g 5 4 
of the replies would allow thee 
same democratic rights to the Ger. 
man nation. There appears to Ry 
a contradiction. Why should a- 
group, of which 63% are the 
children of wage-workers, with 
54% having foreign-born parents, — 
adhere to such undemocratic ideas 
towards a political minority in this 
country? This survey cannot give — 
an absolute answer to this question — 
because the school is only one in- 
fluence among many which moulds a 
opinion. The home, church, radio, | 
press, movies, and friends perform -m 
just as important a function in tsa 


AAN 


process. While this study presents J 


N 
on 
» 
A 


: | 7. ‘ 
or oe yAn. . -3 hha ey SDS, vR 4 
ve eee “= . DRN Ee 


gp Ke 


ka T 2 or 
zA: N AS ‘ 
_salP tne Pity t 


= iiid 


ee ae seg ye à 
aos te eae 


Li 
ea 
i Rai 
Sacto 


eye dresses” S 


ve 
23 


? at 


eco 
certain facts with respect to lt 
d national =| 


nomic status, religion, and ni | 
origins of our pupils, tt ‘a 4 
certain just what effect ahh a 
has had on the attitudes O 

children. Further studies along 
line are necessary. 
ask: how potent !$ $ 
72% of La children ka o | 
religious faith which Sal se i 
communism? How p° igin? gd f 
nomic status? National © | 

rth. 

o Tini the study s far | 
not developed ° > Ne 
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Totals 


Group IV 


Group III 


Way 
Wh 


Group I Group II 
To No. 
29.34 


No. 
176 


Table 7 
AU Students 
Artitudes 


5.37 


To 
93 
24.92 
60.37 


33 
21 
471 
75 


No. 


6.35 


1 
51.84 


Jo 
40.83 


No 
6 
311 
245 
38 


To 
1.34 
6.5 

90.83 
1.33 


8 

39° 
545 
8 


37.83 
1.33 


315 


189 
8 


Conservative 227 


Reactionary 
Liberal 
Radical 





27.83 
18.83 
10.83 
3.33 
12.33 
4.67 
20.18 


167 
113 
65 
32 
74 
28 
121 


No. 


Skilled & 


Father's Occupation 


Semi-Skilled 

. Workers 
White Collar 
Workers 
ice Workers 
Entrepre- 
Unemployed, 
Deceased 
W.P.A. 


neurs 
Professional 
No Replies, 


Unskilled 
Civil Serv- 
men 


Workers 


_ Country of 
Father's Birth 
No. 
277 
Italy 137 
Ireland 34 
Poland 34 
Others 118 
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U.S. 


Jo 
6.83 
17 


72 
21 


432 
41. 
1 


No. 


Religion 


Protestant 126 


Catholic 
Jewish 
Atheist 


5 
33 


Yo 


99.17 


3 
2 


No. 


White 595 
Black 
Red 


Race 


D 
F 
18.33 
83 


Jo 
10.5 
19 

3.67 


22.83 
L77 


Age 


No. 
3 
43 
110 
63 
114 
137 
103 
22 
5 


All Students 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
29 


Table 8 


opinion on this question is borne 
out by the results shown in Group 
I, Tables 1, 3, and 5. 


Group II 


Will our pupils accord the negro 
equality with the white man? 91% 
reply in the affirmative. As evi- 
dence that the continued study of 
history did not produce greater tol- 
erance towards the black race, only 
2.5% in Class A had some preju- 
dice against the negro, while in 
Class B the combined reactionary 
and conservative opinion equalled 
12.5% and in Class C bias against 
the colored person amounted to 
8.5%. Here, too, other factors 
must be considered. Perhaps the 
growing physical maturity and 
consciousness of our older pupils 
colored their reactions in this mat- 
ter. 


Group III 


What is their attitude towards 
war? About 52% would fight in 
any war declared by the United 
States no matter what the cause 
might be. Some 41% believe that 
the only war that our country 
should ever enter is one fought to 
defend American soil from inva- 
sion; 6% are extreme pacifists who 
hate all wars. 

On this question, a significant 
and constant change appears to 
have taken place. The percentage 
of students willing to fight in any 
war that our nation engaged in 
dropped sharply: Class A, 83%; 
Class B, 34.5%; Class C, 38%. 


a ff 


On the other hand there 
steep rise in the number 





Was a E 


} i m ses à a 
pote extreme fees either re. 
,qionaty oF fa ical. For exa 


mple, 


who d Pus Fs ose commending anti-semitism in. 
war: ‘Gen A Da a reni a 3 an Class A, 3.5%; Clase = 
56% ; Class C, 51%, A cons a a 5%: Class C, 87%. In like man. 


ous increase in the nu 
cifists also took place: 
1.5%; Class B, g 
aoe. Zo, Class G 
Here is a clear-cut example of 
an “undesirable” opinion replaced 
by a more “desirable” one. How 
to account for it? In all probabil. 
ity, the intensive program of peace 
education carried on at Manual 
Training High School under the 


Class A, 


leadership of the Social Studies de. 
partment is, to some unknown de. — 


gree, responsible for this remark. 
able change in attitude towards 
war. Is not this some indication 
of what can be done in the mat- 
ter of attitude building by direct 
frontal attack? | 


Group IV 


What do our pupils think of the 
Nazi dictatorship? 78.5% lee 
dictatorship when they Bie 
their disapproval of the suppress 
of freedom in Germany. e e 
treme, emotional hatred pir 5 
is felt by 12.57%. gir eae 
German anti-semitism on i 
of dictatorship governmen 
pressed by only 5.570: ve that ? 

There is some eviden 

tudents, 
group of the older S$ . 
12% to 18%) tend 4 
i ‘nde on th! oh 
liberal attitu mat tt ð 
(Class A, 88.5%; = 
Class C, 76.5%) 





| who hated Hi 
mber of p J 0% those tler grew 


| ip number: Class A, 4.5%; Class 


B 21%; Class C, 12%, 
‘This experiment reveals that the 


A social Studies department has had 


the greatest Success in its task of 
‘afluencing opinion by engender- 
ing an attitude more desirous of 
peace than war. On this question, 
the “desirable” attitude (to restrict 
warfare to defensive war only) has 
been inculcated in the minds of 
our students. Concerning the ques- 
tion of negro equality, our pupils 
came to us with the ‘desirable’ 
belief that the colored man is en- 
titled to the same rights as the 
white man and only slight change 
of opinion has occurred here. Our 
task here is to help maintain the 
liberal Opinion of our students as 


they pursue their high school ca- 
teers, 


On the 


uestion of making our 
Stud q 8 


hs More tolerant toward mi- 
J 8toups, at least to the extent 
a heat them freedom of 
Hiss Nd press, the department 
own the least progress. Some 
agains ka pupils were prejudiced 
ists wh qual rights for commun- 
cn they first entered upon 
studies and approximate- 
© number leave our class- 


© social 
Y the sam 





rooms retaining the same bias. 


Here is a grave problem that chal- 
lenges us. For, to allow our stu- 
dents to go out into the world 
feeling that a particular political 
8toup, No matter how we disagree 
with its tenets, is not entitled to 
freedom of speech and press, is to 
fail to inculcate the basic implica- 
tions of democracy. The vast ma- 
jority of our children came into 
the social studies classroom opposed 
to dictatorship. Only a small num- 
ber dropped their liberalism for 
the coat of religious persecution. 
Our task here is to keep secure 
this love for democracy so that “it 
can’t happen here.” 

It has been shown that the 
teacher possesses the power to in- 
fluence and alter opinion. But the 
undertaking is very difficult. The 
instruments of social education out- 
side the classroom are too often 
pitted against the educator's efforts 
to inculcate “desirable” attitudes 
and the former frequently frustrate 
his objectives. However, when a 
persistent, direct endeavor is made 
along these lines, when increased 
knowledge sheds light on contro- 
versial questions and when other 
environmental influences are in har- 
mony with our obj ectives concern- 
ing the formation of attitudes, suc- 
cess will result. 


IRVING J. LEVINE. 


Manual Training High School. 


17 
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A FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHER MAKES 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR PEACE 
EDUCATION 


In a recent issue of HIGH POINTS 
a fellow language teacher, Mr. 
Herbert Fried of Erasmus Hall 
High School, remarked that, as Ar- 
mistice Day approaches, teachers 
become conscious of the need of 
some form of peace instruction. 
This is lamentably true. At this 
time of the year, some conscien- 
tious teacher delivers himself of 
the customary platitudes on war 
and peace, some official note of 
the day is taken in the form of an 
assembly program, a few speeches, 
and “peace” dies a tranquil death 
till next Armistice Day, when the 
files are again searched through for 
old programs on peace. This prac- 
tice is patently ineffective. 

Peace education is not something 
to be tagged on to the curriculum, 
an elusive something to be forced 
in at odd moments. Education is 
peace education. Education is edu- 
cation for peace. Chemistry, Eng- 
lish, Music, Spanish and Art are 
not the pursuits of war. Every sub- 
ject is a peace subject. In times of 
war, people do not write poetry, 
they do not sing, they do not carry 
on scientific research, they cannot 
read, nor paint, nor compose. We 
are educating for life; ergo, we 
are educating for peace; for war is 
death, the antithesis of all that is 


10 


MSG et tas S 
ae ses 
x>? Wey c.” 


symbolized by life, 
Within my sub 


fundamental concept. I have never 
artificially motivated a peace dis. _ 


cussion in my classes. It has never i 


been necessary. I believe that the | 


type of cultural material we offer | 
in Spanish naturally lends itself to 
the glorification of the peaceful 
life. I am offering here some con- 
crete examples of peace education — 
within my subject. : 


I. Art: a 
Compare the work of Goya with — 
that of Sorolla. Compare the “Des- 
astres de la Guerra” with the sun- — 
flooded, joyous canvasses of Sorolla. | 
Compare the historic periods which A 
produced these two artists. Show 
how peace is conducive to the 
happy life. 


Il. Architecture: 
Procure the slide ma 
the visual aid department. À 
pictures of the great ra n 
Spanish architecture befor E 
present struggle i sr aie 
flash on pictures of a | 
buildings as they ate today- 


III. Literature: 
Our cultural syllabus s 
acquaintance with certa 


chine from 
Show 


calls fot A 
i outst? 





ject, Spanish, 1} 
have attempted to keep alive this | 











_ of Spanish literature. 
a; ay are mentioned Sporadically, Į 


ropose 2 reorganization of these 


a aes under a new heading which 


nust compel an awareness of peace, 
such as: | 

writers of the Peaceful Life 

1. Fray Luis de León 
2, Azorín 
3, Calderón 
4, Ruben Dario 
5. Lose Hermanos Quintero, 
etc. | 
IV. Institutions of Peace: 
1. The universities 
2. Schools generally 
3, Great Spanish and South 
American educators, 
thinkers (Sarmiento, 
Rodó, etc.) 
V. Painters of Peace: 
1. Murillo 
2. El Greco 
3. Goya 
4. Sorolla 
5. Zuloaga, etc. 

VI. The Suggestion which I am 
"ow about to make will call for a 
toe revaluation of the so- 
te época gloriosa” of Spain, 
öl oi (?) period, when “el 
minios 4 a ae 10s 0 
this top; € España.” If we treat 
and ae : honestly, we must admit, 
tealize Bart lead our students to 

IS Detig d ri precisely during 
WaS Passin glory” that Spain 

Misery me through a period of 
human "i esate immorality, and 
Without ing which has been 
that whi we in modern history: 
ile Spa} ry > 
Pain was busy spilling 





Precious human blood on foreign 
soil, conquering, enslaving, exploit- 
ing, the Spanish people were suf- 
fering a national martyrdom from 
Which they never have completely 
fecovered. The proper evaluation 
of this “great” period is in itself 
a sermon for peace. 


VII. We have in our syllabus 
many Other isolated topics which, 
if gathered under one heading, 
would serve to fortify the ideals 
of peace. I suggest the heading: 
“Expressions of people at peace 
with themselves and the world,” 
and I would include under it some 
of the following topics: 

1. La Música 
2. El baile 
. Las Fiestas 
. Las Comidas 
. Pelar la pava 
. Los juegos y deportes 
. Los Vestidos 
. El Teatro 
9. El Sereno 
10. La Siesta 
11. La Tertulia 
12. Juegos florales 

VIII. To those students who 
cannot be moved to an appreciation 
of peace on an abstract plane, one 
can point out the value of peace as 
a commercial asset. This can be 
linked up with a discussion of our 
trade with Latin America. 


IX. The Pan American move- 
ment can be pointed to as an hon- 
est attempt at maintaining peaceful 
relations between the sister nations 
of the Western Hemisphere; also 
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the “Good Neighbor’ policy of 
Roosevelt. 

X. “El Cristo de los Andes” is 
a magnificent symbol of peace. Its 
success can be pointed to with 
pride. 

Following are some suggestions 

for debates, discussions, reports: 

1. Recent South American Wars. 
Their causes. How might they 
have been averted? 

2. Which South American na- 
tion has the finest peace rec- 
ord? Why? | 

3. Should there be free trade be- 
tween the U. S. A. and Latin 
America? 

4, Should this hemisphere iso- 
late itself from Europe in the 
interest of peace? 

5. Should America invest her ex- 
cess capital in Latin America? 
Does this practice lead to mu- 
tual understanding or to even- 
tual friction? 

Lastly, some miscellaneous sug- 

gestions: 
1. Bring foreign newspapers into 
class. Not “El Eco,” but real, 


re. 
* o we } ag 
living. news 





dents grasp nothing else, th 


can read the headlines, The l 


will soon realize that 
Americans, Argentinians, Ven. 
ezuelans are faced With the 
same problems of life and 
death, that human Interests 


Cubans, i 


transcend the boundaries of ; 


nationality, and that peace js 
the prime concern of all hu- 
manıity. 

2. Encourage correspondence 
with students in Spanish 
speaking countries, 

3. Keep a living bulletin board 
in the classroom. It should 
always be up-to the minute 
with foreign news. 

4, Guided extra-curricular read- 


ing. 


I sincerely hope that these sug- 


gestions will invite others from my 
colleagues. Let us hope that our 
teaching may prove so effective as — 
to make war and Armistice Days 
a thing of the past. 

SAMUEL LEVENSON: 
Samuel Tilden High School. 


ENGLISH CURRICULUM THE | 
THE PLACE OF THE NEWSPAPER IN 


Although the importance of 
teaching newspapers and magazines 
in the secondary school has been 
stressed in theory in books on sec- 
ondary education as far back as the 
turn of the century,! this function 


* Chubb, Percival C.: The Teaching of 
English. Macmillan, 1903, p. 190. 
_ Thomas, C. S.: The Teaching of Eng- 
lish. Houghton, Mifflin, 1917, p. 120. 


in practice has received w i 
desultory attention eve? up 
present moment. l 
ituation, $€" 
adv 


For this deplorable S ae 1 
eral reasons may ied 
There is still a feeling a 
teachers of English that root i 
of newspapers 10 
somewhat out of place. 





i j 


ments of the public press. 


vspapers, If the sty. d 


Bx Anes wa 


resence of-a daily newspaper 
he ky side with “Silas Marner,” 
at Sketch Book,” or “Idylls of 

ing” smacks of downright ir- 
a ae These same teachers feel 
an for some reason or other, 
pi apers are not fit subjects for 
me pudents preoccupation. They 
aea feeling of distrust towards 
m supposedly insidious blandish- 


But, by this time, in the modern 


educational world, it has become 
generally acknowledged that the 
` aditional literature of the English 
dass is insufficient for the needs of 


the modern student. 


Teachers of 
English are becoming increasingly 
aware of the fact that classroom 


activities must prepare their stu- 


dents for life outside the classroom, 


_ both now and in their adult years. 


With this conception, there has 


_ Come the recognition that the most 


PE 


immediate and most efficient instru- 
Ment of literary instruction in the 


nglish class is the daily news- 
Paper, 


Whether for good or bad, it must 


ę « 
l; ecognized that the newspaper 


Million 


e 
vas rs Powerful, the most per- 
iterary influence in modern 


le, It ‘ 
te, Of shes the standards of 


Politica Nir, of language, of 


“ing One Ocial and. economic think- 
Wetape g need only recall that the 


in y circulation of news- 
ew York City alone 


e s 
n to staggering figure of five 
fluence realize the immense in- 


this modern literary 


Papers 


t ĉa 





From early morning, 
through the afternoon, and late into 
the evening the successive editions 
of the public press work their way 


into the character and personality 
of millions of readers. 


Colossus, 


What is the job of the teacher of 
English in preparing boys and girls 
for this inevitable type of reading? 
Clearly, he cannot brush the whole 
matter aside, and permit himself 
to sink gently and comfortably into 
the sweet memory of the rustic 
woodlands of Ravelos or of the 
quaint customs of the old English 
Squirearchy. He must set himself 
to the difficult but urgent task of 
training his students to read a 
newspaper intelligently. 


This training must concern itself 
entirely with those abilities, habits 


and skills necessary to accomplish ` 


the purpose set forth. It should 
not occupy itself with information 
relative to the mechanical processes 
involved in the printing of a 
paper, nor is it necessary to make 
the pupil acquainted with the his- 
tory of newspapers. These matters 
are mentioned as things to be 
avoided, because, frequently, they 
become the raison d'être of a so- 
called study of the newspaper. 


After some study and investiga- 
tion, a committee appointed by the 
chairman of the English department 
at James Madison High School, 
drew up a graded course of study 
to be followed in all grades of the 
English course except the third 
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and sixth, which are taken over by 
the Elocution department. The aim 
throughout was to teach the stu- 
dent to read a paper intelligently; 
with insight, with discrimination, 
with alertness, and with the power 
derived from information. 


Following is a record of the 
high points touched upon in the 
newspaper study of the different 
grades: 


Term 1. Emphasis is placed on 
encouraging the student to read 
some newspaper regularly. It 
should be remembered that the im- 
mature adolescent mind considers 
the newspaper to be a vehicle for 
comic strips, sports, and gossip. 
Attention is drawn to the different 
departments of a paper; especially 
to local current events, the moving 
picture page, and stories of human 
interest. 


Term 2. Greater attention is now 
drawn to the news sections, edi- 
torials, news of books and plays. 
Emphasis is placed on the part 
played by headlines, special fea- 
tures, fullness of reports. Ques- 
tions may be raised on the sources 
of news, on accuracy and authen- 
ticity. 


Term 4, The work of the pre- 
vious terms is reviewed. Intensive 
reading of the newspaper is stimu- 
lated regardless of the paper's cal- 
ibre. Skill in reading a news story 
is developed by having the student 


learn to look for the Cardinal 
w’s—who? when? where? what? 
Familiarity with editorials is jn. 


` creased, their variety and tie.y 


with the news noted. Some atten. 
tion should also be devoted to the 
problems of circulation and of ad. 
vertising. 


Term 5. The study begun in the 
preceding term is carried on with 
more thoroughness. Discuss the 
importance of typography in head- 
lines; point out their sensational 
quality; note any tendency to mis- 
lead in the headline. The editorial 


is studied for restraint, absence of. 
bias, effective presentation. Ac 


quaintance with and discriminating 
reading of feature columns by 
Walter Lippmann, Heywood Broun, 
Ernest L. Meyer and others are 
encouraged. Some attention is 


drawn to the danger of propagan- 


dizing by “‘editorializing” the news. 


Terms 7 and 8. In the fourth 
and last year of the high school, 
the work of the previous terms 1S 
extended and intensified. Answers 
are sought to such questions mn 
“What is all the news fit to prin 
“What is meant by ‘coloring o 
news’? “How independent fa 
newspaper's policy c”? E osition 
are studied to note si ris ) 

i i 
on the page; their clat oi 
biguity; P their forthrightne” oot 
studied insidiousness- 


n sed, jn- 
tance of circulation 15 ee aper § 
cluding its relation studied, its 
policy. Advertising rA news and 
relation, if any, to t 
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4 


sorrespond 


-public 


l torial policy noted, Discussion 
, drawn to the possibility of jn. 
dependent thinking on the part of 
feature writers, the foreign 
ents, the book and drama 
reviewers. What is meant by “free. 
Jom of the press” ? 
it is hoped that at the end of 


i lis pupil's high school career, he 
sill approach the reading of a 


newspaper with an informed mind, 
with a keen interest, and with an 


-intelligent skepticism. He will de- 


mand reliable information and an 
unbiased manner of presentation. 
He will be able to distinguish be- 
tween authenticity and hearsay. He 


will know the reputation and re- 


liability of nationally known and 
quoted feature writers. He will 
recognize the false and misleading 
headline, the sly insinuation, the 
half-told truth. He will have a 
stasp of the forces behind the 
gathering, editing, and release of 
uc information. With this 
om our student will form 
ee bulwark against dem- 
D H and propaganda, and in 
iig | a democratic way of liv- 
iA and thinking, 
Jone seinttation of what may 
study of id way of making the 
toom aliy newspaper in the class- 
loving © and dynamic, the fol- 
Writer e IS suggested. The 
“ager an S found it productive of 

LA a energetic self-activity. 
Of a r Study of the contents 
Made E newspaper had been 
SURES “a Class was asked to 
© topics which seemed 


LA 


to hold a more sustained inter- 
est than the others. These, to 
the number of seven or eight, 
were written on the board. 
By questioning and discussion 
these were reduced to five in 
number: The local elections; 
The Justice Black controversy; 
e Sino-Japanese situation ; 
Book reviews; Play and motion 
picture reviews, 


- Committees of students for each 


topic were then formed, seven 
or eight in each, to study, se- 
lect, and gather every available 
piece of news on their respec- 
tive topic during the course of 
one whole week. The articles 
might be gathered from any 
newspaper in the city. 

These articles were submitted 
daily to a chairman in each 
committee who proceeded to 
sort, classify, and select all the 
material submitted to him. 


_ At the end of the week, the 


chairmen made their reports on 
the specific news trail that each 
committee had followed during 
the week, They referred to the 
material they had in hand, and 
quoted chapter and verse from 
the newspapers read. At the 
end of each report, the discus- 
sion was thrown open to the 
floor and a period of rapid 
questioning and stimulating 
oral controversy followed. At 
the end of the period the class 
had discussed in a thorough 
and intelligent fashion most of 
the vital news of the week. 


2 
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A partial list of reading material on the subject includes the follow; 
ing: 


Desmond, R. W. 
Lumley, F. E. 
Irwin, W. 
Riegel, O. W. 
Seldes, G. 
Seldes, G. 
Willard, O. G. 


The Press and World Affair 
The Propaganda Menace f 
Propaganda and the News 
Mobilization for Chaos 
Freedom of the Press 

You Can’t Print That 


Some Newspapers and Some Newspaper Men 


SAMUEL A. WHITEMAN 


James Madison High School. 


THE BAND AS AN EDUCATIONAL FORCE 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


Orchestras and bands have exist- 
ed in the New York City high 
schools for many years. Before 
1930, they were carried on mainly 
as an extra-curricular activity for 
students who had already learned 
to play an instrument, who wished 
a fuller musical experience in the 
band or orchestra, and whose in- 
terest extended to entertaining at 
school functions, such as assemblies 
and athletic games. Seldom was 
the band or orchestra considered a 
part of the school curriculum. 

In 1930, the first orchestral mu- 
sic teachers were added to the 
school system. Instrumental music 
teaching was incorporated into the 
organization of the high schools. 
In due time, schools added bands 
and orchestras to their curriculums 
with provision made for program- 
ming during the school day and 
with credit allowed towards grad- 
uation—usually a half major. Thus 
bands and orchestras became a part 
of the school curriculum—just as 


English, or mathematics or French, | 


In fact, the supervision of a band 
rehearsal was made a part. of the 
most recent first assistant examina- 
tion in secondary school music. 
This represents a tremendous 


change in the aim and philosophy — 
of the band and orchestra. If the — 
band ` (with which this article is 
concerned) is to be a part of the 


school curriculum, it must contrib- 
ute to the aims and objectives of 
that school curriculum. It must fit 
into and aid the functions of Ez 
secondary "school. It must E 
achieve the school’s pupone 
expressed by the philosophy s A: 
ondary school education. vo have 
an extra-curricular activity i pE 


‘ts justification only 
as its justific ‘ent’s interest it 


opment of a stuacih vty 

a so with a curio ie : 
must be JV»; d 

The latter by di 


terms of the broa 
aims of the entire s oes n 
If this cannot Þe en 
belong in the curricu 


yi 
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The aims of modern education 
wre not in terms of the subject 
put in terms of the child. They are 
concerned with the development 
of character, of self-discipline, re. 
sponsibility, initiative, reflective 
hinking, and democratic experi- 
ence, Since education concerns it- 
self with the whole child and not 
with the subject, the band, as a 
force in that education, must also 
concern itself with the child and 
not the subject. This is the philoso- 
phy underlying the entire organiza- 
tion of the band as it has been 
developed at the James Monroe 
High School in the past year. Any- 
one disagreeing with this philoso- 
phy will probably find the methods 
and procedure resulting from it 
equally disagreeable. 

In September 1937, the admin- 
istration of the band, as far as 
convenient, was officially turned 
over to its members. One of the 
fve weekly band meetings was de- 
Ta to what might be termed a 
hns meeting. Here the structure, 
<a and Projects of the band 
ite em, discussed and exe- 
ta E president, vice-president 
mi- Dee were immediately 

* “tIsCussion soon revealed 


the ne ‘ 
tees ed for a variety of commit- 


Th 
© first committee suggested 
Name 


beh L ITTY? 
biha L LTTTTTS 
+ 
bbe ELD TTET TTT TTET 





was the audition committee. Six 
members were elected. The duties 
of the committee were to grant 
auditions to the members of the 
band and assign seats on the basis 
of the auditions. During the term, 
any member of the band might 
apply for an audition and for a 
More advanced seat in his section. 
The committee heard the applicant 
and the occupant of the seat in 
question. They made their decision 
after both had been given audi- 
tions. A form was drawn up by 
the students of the committee to 
be used at these auditions. It was 
mimeogtaphed and publicized 
among the band members. The en- 
tire work of the committee was 
invaluable in drawing the atten- 
tion of all the players in the band 
to the essentials of good per- 


formance and in stimulating them — 
toward greater proficiency. This `- 


audition procedure developed, it 
must be remembered, by the stu- 
dents themselves, was the first con- 
crete evidence of the power of the 
band to develop the reflective 
thinking, self-criticism, initiative 
and self-direction which was the 
aim of the entire activity. 

The Audition Blank prepared by 
the Audition Committee of the 
James Monroe High School Band, 
looked like this:— 


Seis Instrumenter 


All items are to be marked one through five, 


Tone 
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ive indicates the highest mark, and one the lowest. 
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The next committee organized 
was the program committee, au- 
thorized to sound out opinion 
among the players and to suggest 
to the director music they would 
like to play. Discussion of these 
suggestions, which were often poor 
ones because they did not take into 
consideration the difficulty of per- 
formance, impressed the commit- 
tee members with the necessity for 
considering such factors as the 
ability of the ensemble, the ade- 
quacy of the band instrumenta- 
tion, and the spirit and under- 
standing of the players deciding 
upon a program. 

The publicity committee wrote 
about the activities of the band, 
the plans, programs and appear- 
ances, and released these notices 
to the school newspaper. A direct 
outgrowth of the work of this 
committee was the band scrapbook, 
a collection of press clippings, 
photographs, programs, notices and 
records. An art committee was 
placed in charge of the keeping of 
the scrapbook. 

To take care of preparations for 
rehearsals, distribution and collec- 
tion of folios, and to perform all 
the necessary librarian functions a 
service committee was set up. 

So much for the skeleton or- 
ganization. What actually hap- 
pened is of far greater importance, 
With a feeling that the band was 
their band, and its destiny their 
destiny, the students began to plan 
their own projects for the term. A 
dance, sponsored by the band, was 


suggested and the real Spirit be. 
hind the organization was de 
monstrated. All the other musical 


Organizations of the school Wete 


invited. Each member of the band 
was allowed to bring two friends 
A special dance committee was on 
ganized. Tickets were mimeograph. 
ed and a date was set. The band 
supplied the music, acted as ushers 
and welcomed approximately fous 
hundred guests. Their first social 
activity was a distinct success - 
This incident will show the 
efficiency with which the band met 
a problem and solved it as a self- 
governing body. It concerned the 
collection of books after rehearsal, 
This may seem an insignificant de- 
tail, but with a band of ninety 
members it can prove to be annoy- 
ing and difficult. At one of the 
meetings a service committee mem- 
ber complained that many students 
neglected to put their music into 
their folios and leave the folios 
on their stands. The collection 
of books was slow and tedious 
because of the poor codperation 
of the players. He 
gestions from the 
to simplify his tas 
method of book collecti 
brought into the discussion. 
substitute plan was onl of 
day three different eerie 6 
the band were designate ure 
lect the books. This ee first, 
approved for these a ltt 
it was unfair to ask at daily if 
to remain after reheats? oks; 5° 


Ks; 
the collection of the Pe 


band members 


k The entire 
on was 


asked for Sug | 


x 









= tion committee 


Ps ond, 
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it was important for each 
ember to learn how important 
+ was tO leave his music neat and 


Their next project was a more 


| 
J | A 
| ever presented its own, bona-fide 
concert. This suggestion met with 


had played at assemblies, footbal] 
ames and special occasions, it had 


reat enthusiasm. A rapid suc- 
cession of committees launched this 
undertaking. The art committee de- 
signed, constructed and distributed 
the posters; the printing commit- 
tee arranged for the printing of 
tickets and programs; the invita- 
invited special 


guests; the publicity committee 
released the news: the program 
committee assisted in drawing up 
the program, and the band as 
4 committee of the whole volun- 
teered to act as salesmen. Needless 
to ‘say, the rehearsals were particu- 
larly inspiring. So great was the 
enthusiasm that Edwin Franko 
Goldman was invited as guest con- 
ductor, He accepted the invitation. 
This concert brought the term’s 
work to a climax. 

As an example of the musical 
achievement of the band during the 
term being discussed, a copy of the 
program is included below: 


PROGRAM 


Friday, January 21st, 1938 


{ 8:30 P.M. 
l. Under The Double ct (a Ec | J. F. Wagner 
2. Lustspiel Overture ccc eccccsececeeeseseneenee Keler-Bela 
3 Old Home Down on the Farim...u...........-.:cscecesececsssessesseseeseeee -Harlow 
(Trombone solo with band accompaniment) | 

© Nee Ray Schmidt 

ona Emblem—March ccc. .cccccccosccomscccomessseseceersneseeencneeeess Bagley 
A, Ballet S| a a eae S Luigini 


re ATRE 
-~- ———~- --— 
p 


I. Allegro Non Troppe 


II, Allegretto 


III, Andante Sostenuto 


IV. Andante Espressivo, Allegro Non Troppo 


Le te J 
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Intermission ` 


S PIG GNS eitn 


(Trumpet Trio with band accompaniment) 
Emanuel Gottlieb 
Morton Vogel 
Louis Goldberg 


9. Victor Herbert Favorites............. 
10.: Os. The MIL iS denice 
11. Hunting Scene 2... 


An organization, such as the one 


described above, points the way to- 


wards a greater and greater use of 
the band in the secondary school. 
The band can be made a tremen- 
dous force in the growth of the 
child. It can develop not only a 
love and appreciation of music but 
also all those concepts of character, 
discipline, coöperation, reflective 
thinking, initiative, originality and 
belief in democracy underlying the 
entire philosophy of secondary 
education. But these concomitants 


of learning are not automatic re- 


sults of teaching subject matter, 
The band must be organized in 


such a way that these aims are - 


ever in view. In that way can the 
band become a more and more 
powerful force in achieving the 
objectives not only of secondary 
school music but of the entire sec- 
ondary school educational ptogram. 


IRVING FEIRSTEIN. 
James Monroe High School. 


TEACHING VOCABULARY ENRICHMENT 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The first step in a class-room- 
teaching unit devoted to vocabu- 
Jary-enrichment is a type of moti- 
vation which will make the subject 
of word-study vitally important to 
the students, At the present time 
there is considerable interest in 


28 


- words. 
semantics, the meaning a Chase's 
The wide sale of Stuat 


The Tyranny of peg exist: 
Herbert’s What a Wor foe Prope 


ence of the Institute l monthly 
ganda Analysis with 7 mv ord 
bulletins, which analyze 





| | testify to 


on of Roget's Thesaurus and 
spule’s Synonyms in revised form 

this interest. Every 
acher of English should own the 
forementioned books as well as 
, few others, including Fowler’s 


| Modern English Usage, Greenough 
and Kittredge’s Words and Their 


Ways in English Speech, and 


 Weekley’s The Romance of Words. 


Certain students in every class will 


be eager to read these and other 
books on words. For additional 


references to vocabulary building, 
the pamphlet supplied free of 
charge to teachers by the G. & C. 


- Merriam Company of Springfield, 


r 





Plied Sem 


Massachusetts, entitled Vocabulary 
Building, Word Study, and Bibli- 
ography is excellent. The same 
company’s periodical, Word Study 
may also be obtained without 
charge, 

The students should be made 
aware of the fact that the news- 
pepers and magazines have some- 

ing about words almost daily. A 
°w recent examples, taken at ran- 
dom, follow: ‘ite “4 
mmm Sense for June, 1938, 

on Chase’s “Government vs. 

Ss: A Short Study in Ap- 
antics,” 

r - e aiian Science Monitor 
"Poetry. 1938, John Ritchey’s 


ord» S Rediscovery of 
In Edu: 
Human win C. Hill’s column, The 
New yp zae of the News, in the 


0 
May 16, 49 ] Curnal- American for 
38, the following para- 


| p the Oe tt publicani graph appeared: 


“Words are supposed to com- 
municate knowledge, in their 
highest function, but they also 
communicate prejudice and con- 
fusion. Much of their volume 1s 
a merely mellifluous outgiving 
which communicates nothing at 
all. If they are tools, many of 
them are dull from over use; if 
they are the scalpels of precise 
analysis, many of them are not 
surgically clean—infected with 
associations of malice or bigotry. 
Many serve as any stick to beat 
a dog. Many are rank swamp 
growths, no better than voodoo 
outcries, so far as usefulness in 
the world today is concerned.” 
Headlines of articles about words 

in newspapers include: 

One of Dem Loined Boids. Lists 
Hifalutin 25c Woids (New York 
Post, 4-30-37). 
© “Fever Frau” Crashes Collegiate 
Slanguage (New York Post, 5-13- 
37). 

Word Study as Key to Success 
(New York Sun, 4-27-38). 

Just in Case You Like Wise- 
cracking (New York Post, 5-17- 
37). 

From the New York Times: 

“Walking Cow” Strikes Is the 
Chinese Name for Sit-downs 
(April 9, 1937). 

Appeals Court Illiterate in Movie 
Lingo, Reserves Judgment Until It 
Is Defined (April 21, 1937). 

Dr. Funk's Ten Overworked 
Words (March 29, 1937). 
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Rector Has a Name for Hors 
d’Oeuvres (April 26, 1937). 

39 Firemen Felled at a Spelling 
Bee (April 8, 1937). l 

Women Excel Men in Enuncia- 
tion Bee (May 16, 1937). 

The study of words will be more 
interesting if each student keeps 
a sctap-book containing clippings 
from newspapers and magazines 
and a record of new words learned 
each term. If they develop as 
strong an interest in words as they 
reveal in miniature photography, 
airplane-model building and short- 
wave-set building, teachers of Eng- 
lish need have no fear of the cor- 
ruption or the loss of the King’s 
English. 


II 

After the interest in word-study 
has been aroused, several periods 
might be devoted to pupil-contri- 
butions on all phases of the sub- 
ject. Those who have studied Latin 
undoubtedly have learned the 
meaning of cognates and can dis- 
cuss English and Latin cognates, 
like frater - brother, pater - father, 
tres-three. Students might also ex- 
plain the origin of many English 
words which were borrowed from 
Latin: fratricide, parricide, trien- 
nial. Those who have studied Ger- 
man may want to show how closely 
related it is to English by citing: 
Vater - father, bruder - brother, 
schwester-sister, Perhaps, a future 
Bréal or Jesperson, now in his 
senior year, will be able to explain 
the operation of Grimm’s Law. 


To make this phase of wo, ie E 


study more graphic, the book pub. 


lished by the G. & C. Merriam {1 


Company, Word Origins, will 
prove fascinating. Several hundred 
words are given pictorial represen. 
tation, and these pictures remain in 
the students’ memories to be te. 
called quickly when the words are 
encountered. 


The subject of slang will inevi- | J 


tably arise during these prelimina 

discussions by students and should 
be encouraged, as a topic for re- 
search and argument. Students to 
whom etymology and philology are 
completely unknown will become 
genuinely interested when the sub- 
ject of slang is brought up. How 
can they escape it? They hear it in 
the talking pictures, on their radio 
programs, in their play; they read 


it in the newspapers and popular 


magazines. Helpful books on the 
subject are Eric Partridge’s Slang 
Today and Yesterday, and Hor- 


will’s Modern American Usage. Ava 


most amusing series of pictures 
representing an Englishman s idea 
of certain American slang ee 
sions was printed in the New rA 
Post for April 1, 1938. beat £ 
pressions pictured were: nu y” 
you,” “putting the heat °” a wi i 
“a two-timer,” “a rotten ups 
up,” “doublecrossing 4 By) rod,” 
curtains to you,” Y n $ ot 
“pipe down,” and “a toug ' qining 

An interesting and a oi i 
exercise could be mace of P sions 
ization of other slang ¢*P 


Jit- 
: n the 
The contradictions 
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hese terms will stimulate discrimi- 
„tion in their future use, 


jnevitably during these prelimi- 


H nary discussions, the subject of the 
dictionary will arise. There should 
pe present in the class the promo- 


ional material published by all the 


| leading dictionaries so that each 
student may see a sample page. 


The G. & C. Merriam Company 
publishes an extremely useful col- 
lection of such pamphlets, which 
include: a sixteen-page description 
of the New Merriam-Webster Dic- 
tionary giving sample pages and 
other interesting information. If 
each student in high school could 
rad such a pamphlet describing 
this or any other accepted diction- 
aty, he would probably develop a 
liking for consulting the dictionary 
~a liking, it must be confessed, 
which is far too rare at present. 
Better Dictionary-Work Habits b 
Frank V, Powell of th : 
ee oF PA, 5: the State De- 
s e ion of Wiscon- 
Study, Guidet for Dictionary 

o Webster’s New In- 


lernati 
. 0nal Dicti : 
lon, ang clonary, Second Edi- 


llers Ne The Richness of Web- 
Hh % I nternational Dictionary 
k ssor Thomas Henry Briggs 

ia . oa 
UseFy] booklets SHY alee 


The pitt: 
Simp); Publishers of the Winston 
vit ma tionary for Schools 
to Sel, interesting pamphlet, 
tho ] 


ol y the Bess Dictionary 


ct 
Se 


EES > 


al and accepted Meanings of- 


tyg 


III 
The third step in the unit of 
vocabulary study, following motiva- 
tion on the part of the teacher and 
discussions on the part of the stu- 
dents, is testing. The kind of tests 
used will depend on the aim of the 
instructor. If it is the enrichment 
of vocabulary in general, any num- 
ber of tests are available. If he is 
preparing his students for a par- 
ticular text like Thomas Hardy’s 
Return of the Native or Thomas 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, the diff- 
cult words in these respective books 
must form the content of the text. 
These words are supplied by the 
students themselves. The present 
writer, for example, during several 
terms of teaching Hardy’s novel, 
asked each student to list the words 
he did not know in each chapter. 
The words most frequently indi- 
cated after hundreds of students 
had been queried were used in the 
formulation of a test on the vocab- 
ulary of The Return of the Native. 
Future generations of high school 
seniors will profit from the mis- 
takes of their predecessors. There 
seems to be no other scientifically 
valid way to formulate a vocabu- 
lary test based on a literary master- 
piece. The teacher is hardly a 
capable judge of the words which 
will be difficult for his pupils. 
Neither will his recollections of his 
own experiences as a student in 
high school help, because the com- 
position of the student body, in- 


tellectually, economically, and lin- - 


guistically, has changed. The first 
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stages in the formulation of these 
individual tests may seem difficult 
and trying, but their scientific val- 
idity and their usefulness will 
amply compensate for the initial 
drudgery. 

It is best to have several tests 
based on one classic. In the Return 
of the Native the difficult words 
may be arranged by books of the 
novel, or in gradations of difficulty, 
or in related groups according to 
their meaning. Thus twenty words 
about art (these are frequently ob- 
served in almost all of Hardy’s 
novels) could be given as a test 
on art-terms, Similar groups might 
be made of abstract terms, adjec- 
tives used for description, vivid 
verbs and the like. We owe it to 
our students to let them see for 
themselves just how they compare 
in the knowledge of a particular 
book’s vocabulary with their class- 
mates and with their predecessors 
of the same grade. 

In making the test, the words 
should be presented in their sen- 
tences as used in the book. The 
multiple-choice method for deter- 
mining the meaning has been 
found most economical to mark. 
Each instructor may wish to supply 
other ways of discovering his pu- 
pils’ knowledge of the difficult 
words. Experimentation alone can 
reveal the method best suited to 
the needs of any particular class 
or grade. 

When the test has been taken 
and the comparative results read or 
- posted, each student will know his 
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deficiencies. He need not be 
cerned with the words he kn 

Those which were strange to aaa 
require individual attention. D 

Similarly each student may learn 
his rating in vocabulary by takin 
any of the following standardized 
tests, which have been found ue 
ful in their special fields: 

Carr English Vocabulary Ten 
(American Classical League, East 
High School Annex, Rochester, N. 
Tak 

Columbia Research Bureau En g- 
lish Test, by H. R. Steeves, Allan 
Abbott, and Ben D. Wood (World 
Book Co.). 

An English Placement Test, by 
L. H. Shumaker (University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Ore.). 

English Vocabulary, W orksample 
95, Form AB (Stevens Institute 
Bookstore, Hoboken, N. J.). 

English Vocabulary, W orksample 
95, Form EA (Stevens Institute 
Bookstore, Hoboken, N. J.) 

Haggerty Visual Vocabulary Scale 
(Elementary School Journal, No- 
vember 1916.) 

Holley Sentence Vocabulary si 
(Public ag ie ” 
Bloomington, Ill.). _ ; 

Inglis A sts of English Vocabula y 

Ginn). m 
Junior English poA gn 
sample 176, Form poken, 
Institute Bookstore, Ho 

An pular) 
a High Schoo! onthe 
Scale (H. L. Neher, 

niversity, £Y% 
gy ere Y ucationdl 


COn. 


ea Nag ican SNM 





“chicago, JIL). 


plymouth Educational Tests, No. 


| oe Synonyms (Plymouth Press, 
~ chicago, Hll.). 


Plymouth Educational Tests, No. 
12-1, Analogies. (Plymouth Press, 
Chicago, Il} 

Pressey Technical Vocabularies 
of Public School Subjects | (Public 
school Publishing Company, Bloom- 
ington, Ill). ` 

purdue English Tests. Test 3, 
Choice of Words; Test 6, Vocabu- 
lary (G. C. Brandenburg, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind.). 


Readers Digest Vocabulary Tests, 
Lower, Intermediate, Higher. (Pub- 


How is vocabulary growth taught 
most efficiently? There are various 
schools of thought. Some believe 
in formal exercises, such as form 
the material for the following 
books: 


E. M. Hughes: Vocabulary Build- 
er (Shortridge High School, India- 
napolis, Ind.). 


John G. Gilmartin: Word Study 
(Prentice-Hall. ) 


Garland Greever and Joseph M. 
Bachelor: The Century Vocabulary 
Builder (Appleton-Century. ) 


Charles B. Anderson: The Rapid 
Vocabulary Builder (Van Nos- 
trand). 


lished monthly, based on each# C. Stephanson Smith: The Com- 


month’s issue of the Readers Digest, 
Pleasantville, N. Y.). 


Schutte English Diction Test. 
(Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, Ill.). 


Starch English Vocabulary Test. 


niversity Cooperative Co., Madi- 
‘on, Wis.) 


Thorndj 
ba mat Test of Word Knowl- 


(Teachers Colle i 
A ge, Columbia 
uversity, New Y ork City.) 

i 
Mia English Minimum Es- 
thing Got (Public School Pub- 

E Co, Bloomington, Il.). 


: - Vocabulary 
Mass.) ammett Co., Cam- 


mand of Words. (Crowell). 


Jessie Macmillan Anderson: A 
New Study of English Words 
(American Book Co.). 


It cannot be denied that a knowl- 
edge of Latin and Greek prefixes, 
suffixes, and roots will enable the 
student to guess at the meaning 
of many words met for the first 
time. Yet it must be emphasized 
that no word is really mastered 
until all its meanings and nuances 
and connotations have been studied. 
Memorizing several thousand words 
will not improve any one’s vocabu- 
lary, unless the new knowledge 
thus acquired can be resolved in 
terms of the pupil's personal edu- 
cational achievement, 
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for the students to use their new 
words in daily speech and in writ- 
ing so that they may be told by 
their teachers whether the words 
ate used correctly or not. Excellent 
motivation at this point is that 
passage in Barrie’s Sentimental 
Tommy in which the hero literally 
struggles in his search for the one 
word to describe a certain group 
of people. Many passages can be 
found in literature which relate the 
arduous efforts of writers to cap- 
ture the perfect word. 

The inculcation in the mind of 
the student of the idea that the 
hunt for the expressive word is as 
exciting as a wild-animal chase is 
perhaps of greater value in mas- 
tering vocabulary than formal ex- 
ercises. When one reflects upon 
the small residium of knowledge 
of Latin and other foreign lan- 
guage words and expressions re- 
tained after years of sincere study, 
one is less inclined to trust ex- 
clusively in the formal exercises. 

A large number of enthusiastic 
teachers of vocabulary have used 
indirect methods with considerable 
success. Many articles have appeared 
in various educational journals de- 
scribing individual techniques which 
have led to favorable results. Al- 
most each book on the methods 
of teaching English has a full- 
sized section devoted to ways and 


Charles Swain Thomas in his k 
Teaching of English in the S . 
ondary School lists fourteen daa 4 
ent devices. The possibilities are 
almost endless. Each teacher shoyi 4 a 
know all the successful method, 4 
and should create new procedures a 
best adapted to the class under 3 


control. 
Of greater importance than any 


device is the will on the part of 
the student to improve himself in E| 
this field. With so much motiva | 
tion material available, with sọ y 
many opportunities to hear excel- à 


lent speeches in radio programs a 


and excellent speech in many of A 
the recent photoplays, the instruc- A 
tor will find many opportunities 
to drive home the point that a — 


good vocabulary contributes not 
only to material success,? but is 
indispensable to an understanding 


of the world in which we live. We 


ise iret E E Heat (Net 


of i ' Sar iP 
A Se aot z ey Cae ae re Ae 


are more word-conscious today than 


ever before. Too many pupils un- a 


fortunately are word-unconscious, 


and need only the prope! stimula- a 
d respet 


tion to develop a love an 


for the mother tongue. 
JosEPH MERSAND: 


Boys High School. 


——— 


1 See the G. & ^ 
Vocabulary Building, pp- 
these articles, 1937. i 

2 See Johnson O Conno Mo 
and Success”, in Atlantic 


ruary, 1934. 
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TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN CONNECTION 
WITH ABILITY GROUPING 


A committee of teachers was 
,ppointed by the principal of a 
senior high school to decide 
qhether or not ability grouping 
hrough the formation of special 
dasses for slow pupils, also, for 
bright pupils, resulted in improved 
teaching and improved pupil learn- 
ing. I was appointed chairman of 
this committee to determine experi- 
mentally the evaluation of the spe- 
cial class programming. Incidentally 
this project was an example of one 
method of obtaining teacher par- 


ticipation in the formation of ad- 


ministrative policies. 

At the first committee meeting 
a questionnaire was devised and 
sent to the teachers of special 
classes, those classes in which were 
placed exceptionally slow or ex- 
“puionally bright pupils. The 
aes information covered 
s e curricula, methods, re- 
a od ats org! advan- 

antages from the 


as | 
= of the pupil and from the 


iewpo; 
“Point of the teacher, At sub- 


quent meetin 

Answers war 

Marized, 
Tea 

i? Of special classes were 

Which coul the special objectives 

i uld and should be stressed 


gs, the questionnaire 
e tabulated and sum- 


eali 


Pupils, pe, With slow and bright 


7 Objectives listed by the 
the dull classes included 


stressing the fundamentals of sub- 
ject matter, adapting work to men- 
tality of lower level, giving the 
slow pupil the inspiration of suc- 
cess through simple presentation, 
and developing efficient study hab- 
its. Objectives listed for rapid 
Classes included those of an en- 
tiched curriculum, developing ap- 
preciation rather than drilling on 
fundamenta! , delving into the his- 
tory and de :lopment of a subject, 
stressing oral work, developing 
technique, inspiring pupil to work 
to the limit of his ability, and en- 
couraging original thinking. In the 
slow groups the curriculum had 
been simplified, so that only mini- 
mum essentials were considered. 
In the rapid groups the course of 
study had been enriched. Methods 
of teaching had been modified to 
allow supervised study and a greater 
amount of drill in the slow groups 
and to allow less drill and more 
rapid progress in the bright classes. 
In all special classes more individ- 
ual instruction had been given than 
in a normal class. In the slow 
classes shorter assignments were 
given, games and concrete illustra- 
tions were used to increase inter- 
est, new subject matter was pre- 
sented at a slower tempo. In the 
bright classes there was less need 
for emphasis on fundamentals, 
more class discussion, independent 
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research by pupils, unit project 
work to coordinate all activities, 
greater emphasis upon extensive 
reading, more experimentation and 
laboratory work, and more social- 
ized recitations. 

All teachers agreed that the 
“yard-stick” of results as measured 
by percentage passing was not a 
criterion of the success or failure 
of ability grouping. In the seven- 
teen slow classes the average in- 
telligence quotient was 94, the 
chronological age 14 years 4 months 
and the mental age 13 years 8 
months. In the twenty-one rapid 
classes the average intelligence quo- 
tient was 119, the chronological 
age 13 years and the mental age 
15 years 2 months. The statistics 
indicated that the grouping in the 
rapid classes was more accurate 
than in the slow classes, since in 
every case the mental age exceeded 
the chronological age in the bright 
classes, while there was a varying 
result in the slow groups. The 
committee suggested that every en- 
tering pupil be given the Otis In- 
telligence Test in the senior high 
school, and that these results rather 
than the elementary school intelli- 
gence quotients be considered in 
grouping. Teachers of special classes 
were unanimous in deciding that 
the advantages of grouping by 
ability far exceeded any possible 
disadvantages, The advantages from 
the aspect of the teacher included 
provision for individual differences, 
possibility of adjusting curricula, 
opportunity of inculcating higher 


26 


standards, and stressing OF the in. 
terest motive. The advantages from 
the viewpoint of the pupil included 
greater interest in work, inculca. 
tion of attitude of success rathe, 
than failure and keener mental 
stimulus. Disadvantages from the 
teacher’s viewpoint included yp. 
scientific method of grouping pre- 
venting a homogeneous group, im- 
possibility of preparing for Re- 
gents examinations in special classes 
absence of inspiration of bright 


pupils in a slow class, unfitness of © 


slow group for advancement in a 
regular class with resulting diffi- 
culty of programming in a small 
school. The majority opinion con- 


cerning disadvantages to the pupil — 


arising from grouping by ability 
was that there were no disadvan- 
tages. 

Finally conclusions deduced from 
the questionnaire replies were te- 
ported, including suggestions for 
the following term. The sugges 
tions covered the use of the Otis 
Intelligence Test for all entering 
pupils, the grouping of pupils J 
ability in English, science an 
civics on the basis of the Otis i 
telligence Quotient and the m a 
mentary school teacher's est! i 
of ability, programming the $ 
teacher for slow, normal and p 
groups, and a testing progran ss 

Š : ment 
prognostic and achieve 
to check the validity of the 
ing. è fol- 

The testing progta™ = i 
lowed the committee + a 
cluded the administration 








posis anad aee r tLolo Lil rng- 
jsh and civics at the beginning 
ind end of the term to a slow, 
bright and normal control group, 
hree freshman classes taught by 
the same teachers. The English 
rognosis test used was the Thorn- 
jike-McCall Reading Scale. The 
Haggerty Reading Examination— 
sigma 3: Form B was the English 


achievement (Ost Ute & Oe TE 

Background Test in Social Studies 
gave the civics prognosis results 
and the Brown-Woody Civics Test 
was given as the civics achievement 
test. Class means and medians 
were computed and compared. The 
prognosis and achievement test re- 
sults were based on a maximum 
score of 100. 


Test Slow Class Rapid Class Normal Group 
Intelligence Test—Mean 88 132 
Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale : as 
Test mean 63 78 70 
Test median 62 77 72 
Grade norm 7.0 12.2 8.4 
Age norm 13.5 16.3 14.6 
Age mean 14.4 13.5 14.1 
Haggerty Reading Examination 
Test mean 52 70 59 
Test median 252 70 60 
kae ge Test 
est mean 56- 77 
Test median 57 78 = 
a r Civics Test 
est mean 59 6 
Test median 60 16 69 


"n ^ Pe was made to determine 
heen n of correlation existing 
Sine de aoe of the prog- 
English = ae tests in 
coeficient of ivics. The Pearson 
aed i correlation was calcu- 
tions. Gea ia these correla- 
em dra S and scatter diagrams 
Spon ditia. Te illustrate the corre- 
x tni. n the English study, 
Sum of en = of cases was 85, the 
tions from products of the devia- 
Standard the mean 15,417, the 
ike-Me woe of the Thorn- 
13.39 Bn Reading Scale results 


the standard deviation 


of the Haggerty Reading Exami- 
nation results 21.13, hence r=.65. 
In the civics study, the number of 
cases was 91, the sum of the pro- 
ducts of the deviations from the 
mean 13,832, the standard devia- 
tion of the Kepner Background 
Test results 14.41 and the standard 
deviation of the Brown-Woody 
Civics Test results 15.00, hence 
r==.70. 

Using these statistics, conclusions 
concerning promotion by ability 
were submitted and program rec- 
ommendations offered. The test re- 
sults indicated that the ability 
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grouping was. correctiy done on 
the basis of the intelligence quo- 
tient results and the elementary 
school estimates; that transferring 
during the term could be done on 
the basis of the prognosis tests; 
that the Thorndike-McCall Read- 
ing Scale may be used validly as 
a prognosis test in comparison with 
the Haggerty Achievement Test. A 
Pearson correlation coefficient of 76 
showed exceptionally high correla- 
tion of the civics test results with 
the intelligence quotients, proving 
that the Kepner Background Test 
in Social Studies . gives valid re- 
sults when used as a basis for seg- 
regating pupils according to ability. 
The achievement results of the 
three English classes compared fa- 
vorably with the prognostic results 
as indicated by the Thorndike 
Scale. Almost perfect correspond- 
ence was present between achieve- 
ment as indicated in the Brown- 
Woody Test and the prognostic 
results given by the Kepner Back- 
ground Test in Social Studies. In 
both subjects, English and civics, 
there was an exceptionally high 
correlation between the results of 
the prognostic and achievement 
tests, as evidenced by the Pearson 
correlation coefficient of 65 in Eng- 
lish and 70 in civics. 
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As a result of the study, recom. 
mendations were submitted to the — À 
faculty at its monthly meeting that a 


promotion by ability be continued 
from the first to the second term 


as the best means of requiring 
higher achievement from the bright 
class and only minimum essentials _ 
from the slow group; that pro- ay 
gramming on the basis of ability — 
be continued with respect to the 


first term pupils in English, civics 
and biology with specific recom. 
mendations for the transfer of pu- 


pils from the control group to the a 


slow or rapid group provided that 


. their achievement were exceedingly 


poor or exceptionally good. At the 
conclusion of the study it was the 


consensus of opinion among the a | 
committee members that ability — 
grouping was advisable; that it — i 
resulted in improved teaching and 
improved pupil learning; also, that 
the work of the committee and 
other members of the faculty in — 
participating in the testing pro- 


gram had been effective in secuf 


ing closer codperation of the teach- 


ers with the administration in the 
formulation of educational pola 
with respect to programming y 
ils. 
i LILLIAN MOORE. 
Far Rockaway High School. 
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CITIZENS TRAINING THROUGH PARTICIPA- 
TION IN COMMUNITY AFFAIRS 


AN APPROACH THROUGH THE ATING 
COUNCIL IDEA ~— 


A recent study of adolescents! 
sought the answer to two impor- 


ant questions: first, what phases 


of current living do adolescents 
fnd most interesting; second, what 
hases of current living do they 
fnd “most serious, challenging and 
important?” In an effort to reveal 
the interests and concerns of young 
people today, approximately 1500 
adolescents were asked to rank 
fifteen areas of human existence, 
for interest and importance. These 
established ‘‘interests and concerns” 
were to act as guides in planning 


| the curriculum in secondary educa- 


tion. 

To the writer, a teacher of the 
social studies in one of our large 
aty high schools, the most inter- 
“sting and significant revelation 
contained in the study was the 
lig that this group of ado- 
a (half of whom attended 
iie York City high school) 
nat Civic Interests, Attitudes 

esponsibilities” as the area 
dered a existence that they con- 
ts OF least interest and im- 

nce to them. As if this did 
~ 


1 Sym 

Interests nae P. M. “Life Problems and 

view, 44. y% dolescents,” School Re- 
American (>? September, 1936. 

t "Carding Observer, April 11, 1938. 
ducation n Principles of Secondary 


Q ? ; 
fice of E ne oelletin No. 17, U.S. 


not indicate a severe enough indict- 
ment of our attempts at citizenship 
training, a study of the newspaper 
reading habits of boys and girls 
which has just been completed at 
the University of Chicago, reports 
that boys and girls of high school 
age neglect news about the govern- 
ment in favor of almost any other 
type of news.2 

To what may we attribute our 
failure to interest high school stu- 
dents in civic maters? Certainly, 
the explanation is not that the 
schools have neglected the question 
of citizenship training. One of the 
earliest significant studies of sec- 
ondary education in the United 
States recommended training in 
citizenship as one of the seven 
cardinal principles of education.® 
In 1932, when the National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education was 
completed, one of the monographs 
published in connection with that 
survey stressed the importance of 
the social studies. Specifically ana- 
lyzing the question of objectives 
in the teaching of the social stu- 
dies, this monograph reports the 
objectives cited most frequently in 
sixty social studies courses through- 
out the country. A glance at them 
is instructive. The objective listed 
most often in these sixty social 
studies courses was “‘socio-civic effi- 
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ciency’, mentioned 176 times. Sec- 
ond in importance was “‘participa- 
tion in civic activities,” listed 127 
times. The third most frequently 
cited objective, “information as a 
basis for participation in civic af- 
fairs’ was referred to 116 times. 
Finally, last year when the Super- 
intendents Committee on Articula- 
tion and Integration in this city 
reported, it considered training in 
citizenship as one of the major 
needs in our schools.5 The theme 
of the school, and especially the 
social studies taught in the school, 
as the agency whose chief task is 
training in citizenship, is a very 
popular one. A glance at an index 
to educational publications such as 
the Education Index, would con- 
vince even the most skeptical that 
our failure to interest young peo- 
ple in community problems cannot 
be blamed on our lack of emphasis 
on that phase of the school’s work. 
If the reason for our failure in 
the vital task of getting adoles- 
cents interested in the types of 
problems that will confront them 
when they assume the full respon- 
sibilities of citizenship cannot be 
attributed to our failure to stress 
the problem in our schools, exactly 
what is the reason for the amazing 





*Kimmel, W. G. “Instruction in the 
Social Studies” monograph No. 21, Na- 
tional Survey of Secondary Education, 
Ed. Bulletin No. 17, U. S. Office of Ed. 

* “Report of the Superintendents Com- 
mittee on Articulation and Integration,” 
submitted to Supt. Campbell, October, 
1937, 

* Hartford, E. F, “Civic Leadershi 


Through Clubs,” Social Education, Vol. 
2, No. 1. 
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discrepancy between our objective 
and our realization of them? Man, 
explanations have been offered, but 
boiled down to their minimum es. 
sentials, two glaring deficiences 
stand out almost universally ip our 
citizenship programs. Firstly, there 
exists a complacent feeling that 
teaching subject matter — history 
civics, economics, problems of 
government, and so forth, will 
make better citizens. We have con- 
tinued to add new courses to our 


social studies program, each new 


addition being hailed as the answer 
to our problem of making better 
citizens. But those of us who have 
had the experience of completing 


an excellent factual lesson in civics 


on “The Relationship of the Sani- 
tation to the Health of the City’, 
know how discouraging it 1s to 
watch our students leave the room 


at the end of the period, with no. 


concern for the cleanliness of the 
room where the lesson was taught. 
As one writer puts it “... there 1 
no guarantee that the teaching of 
citizenship subjects in a social es 
dies program throughout the na 
mentary and secondary grades YE 
have any real effect on the Jhr 
of future citizen.”® We must Te 
recognize the ancient truth 
“Knowledge is Not mar, Ki! 

The second reason for ten, 
ure to make programs © fosely 1° 
ship training effective 15 € from 
lated to and stems dir 
the first. We have — i 
ly deficient in prove eile 
for youth in those 


otorious: 
raining 
ș that 
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acticing and applying the facts 
pat they learned in their social 
studies classes. One authority in 
jé feld sums it up as follows: 
„jnformation or fact content is not 
enough; we must somehow get 
hese young people to live their 
jvics in concrete situations in every 
«chool day, in every subjedt, in 
«chool and out.” Or as another 
writer puts it, “It is through par- 
ticipation that citizenship becomes 
meaningful.” S 


If these are the reasons why our 
programs of citizenship training 
have “bogged down”, it becomes 
clear that any attempt on the part 
of our schools to make better citi- 
zens must keep two fundamental 
objectives in mind. Stripped of un- 
necessary verbiage they are: first, 
we must make democracy really 
effective by permitting children to 
practice it while they are still 
young; second, we must provide 
opportunities for participation in 


cing life experiences in citizen- 
S Ip. 


oa member of a committee 
of = a Training” in one 
thouph igh schools, the writer 
coverin Primarily in terms of dis- 
Sax 2 activities that would make 
; the attainment of these 
a 


bject; 
Jectives, The possible types of 


ctiviti 
itles that might be utilized 
ta 
Hatch 
ship, 1926. V R. Training in Citizen- 
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on. 1929" Citizenship Through 


were grouped under the following 
headings: 


1—Activities in connection with 
school subjects to be carried 
On in the classroom 

2—Student government activities 

3— Activities in connection with 
extra-curricular programs other 
than student government 

4—School-sponsored activities in- 
volving participation in com- 
munity affairs. 

It must be admitted at the out- 


set that the writer did not feel 
equally enthusiastic about the value 
of each of these four groups of 
activities. To him, the group of 
activities that contains the greatest 
hope for effective citizenship train- 
ing is the one that calls upon the 
school to sponsor “activities in- 
volving participation in community 
affairs.” This is not to underesti- 


mate the value of the other groups. 
Each one has something to offer 
to a well rounded program of citi- 
zenship training. They should, 
however, in the opinion of the 
writer, supplement plans for actual 
community activity, rather than as 
they often do, serve as very inef- 
fective substitutes for it. 

Why this great emphasis on par- 
ticipation in community affairs? 
Why not greater stress on what 
the child does in school, in his 
civics room, at the student council 
meetings, in the Current Events 
club? There are at least two good 
answers to these pertinent queries. 
First, whereas young people spend 
1/12 to 1/14 of their time in 
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school, they spend 2/5 of their 
time in the community.® Second, 
the school is more and more find- 
ing itself in competition for the 
time of our young people, with 
the settlement house, the movies, 
dance halls, playgrounds, pool- 
rooms and so forth. Unless it 
wants to lose whatever effective 
hold it now has on the training 
and development of children, it 
must attempt to direct their com- 
munity activities along proper lines, 
by extending its influence out into 
the community. To a large extent, 
the failure of our citizenship pro- 
grams may be explained in terms 
of school activities that are di- 
vorced from community problems. 
To be effective the school must 
become a dynamic force in the life 
of the child, and this can only be 
accomplished by its becoming a 
dynamic force in the life of the 
community that takes up so much 
of the child’s time. As long as 
the school refuses to participate in 
community activities, it loses its 
best opportunity for effective train- 
ing in citizenship, the sort of train- 
ing that calls for participation by 
our young people in community 
affairs, 

But how can the school become 
a vital community force? How can 
it utilize the community as a labo- 
ratory for training in citizenship? 
In answer to these questions, the 
following approach is suggested, 
an approach it may be added, 





? White House Conference on Child 
Welfare and Protection. 1930. 
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‘ther in the direction 


which has met with success in vari. 
ous parts of the country. The core 
of this approach to training in citi. 
zenship is the so called communi 
coordinating council. Its use as an 
instrument of community action 
had its origin in Berkeley, Cali. 
fornia in 1919, in the course of 
several informal talks between the 
Chief of Police and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools on the subject 
of problem children.10 The out- 
come of the talks was not so much 
a solution of the question of what 
to do for the problem child, as it 
was a realization on the part of 
these officials that some agency was 
vitally needed to coordinate the 
activities of the various city depart- 
ments. To accomplish this, the 
Berkeley Coordinating Council was 
organized, made up of representa- 
tives from the various official agen- 
cies in the city. Its main purpose 
was to organize all the facilities 
of the city in behalf of its youth. 
In our city, Superintendent Camp- 
bell recently introduced a similat 
council when he created “A central 
committee to organize, develop and 
coordinate neighborhood groups 5 
making a city-wide attack on E 
adjustment and deliquency 20 
other social problems of a 
dren.”11 This effort rep reen 
improvement over the Berkeley 


af- 

. > e oin even ; 
ordinating Council, 8 s gaat 
efit ° 
the community for the ben 
Bo: 
~ 40 “Youth — How Communi y. S, 
Help,” Bulletin 1936, NO- 


d. 
Ofer York Times, Janu? 
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: ‘ various non-official groups are 
„ked to serve on the committee. 

But what is the telationship be. 
ween these coordinating councils 


7 a citizenship training for youth? 
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TE 
rt youth that we have our most 
vital source of effective citizenship 
mining for our high school boys 


and girls. These young people can 





t is in connection with just such 
„dult agencies interested in better- 
the community for the benefit 


and should be called upon to par- 


"ticipate in the work of these com- 
munity agencies. 
might very easily be made through 


The approach 


the establishment of a Junior Co- 


| ordinating Council in the neigh- 


_ bothood of each of our large city 
high schools. The school should 


f tke the initiative in establishing 


such councils. The membership of 


O 


4 : these Junior groups would be re- 
= cuted from among the boys and 
f gris of a particular high school, 


W š 
n are also members of various 
mmunity organizations in the 


| Neighborhood of the school, Thus 


i reptesentatives 


from settlement 
nee ang Junior Chamber of 
Sin i the Police Athletic 
figs » Churches, Y.M.C.A.’s, from 
ould be : Students in the school, 
Communit ected by their particular 

. T o'8anizations to serve 
cil. tor Coordinating Coun- 


Ouses 


| hat 
the acti rouig be the nature of 





v 

Possibili Of such gtoups? The 
few tenno, Ue Without limit, A 
'Ve suggestions are the 


following: = 

a) The recognition and study of 
all-sorts of problems affect- 
ing youth in the neighbor- 
hood. 

b) The dissemination of factual 
knowledge about these prob- 
lems to the rest of the stu- 
dent body, thereby stimulat- 
ing participation on the part 
of the other children in the 
school. 

c) Cooperating with the adult 
coordinating council (i.e. the 
equivalent in our city would 
be the committee appointed 
by Superintendent Camp- 
bell referred to above) by 
bringing before it questions 
which it wishes discussed. It 
might be possible for the 
junior group to sit in on the 
deliberations of the adult 
group in the neighborhood. 

Many underprivileged neighbor- 

hoods in the city are now faced 
with problems of housing, delin- 
quency, lack of recreational facili- 
ties, unemployment. What an op- 
portunity we are missing when we 
fail, through a Junior Coordinat- 
ing Council such as suggested here, 
or any other practical device to 
bring our young people into the 
deliberations, planning and organ- 
izing that go into the solution of 
such community problems. The 
writer's former school is in just 
such an underprivileged communi- 
ty. It is badly in need of recrea- 
tional facilities. Recently, through 
the efforts of a group organized 
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essentially aiong the ines Of a co- 
ordinating council,!? the neighbor- 
hood has secured much needed 
facilities for recreation. At the pre- 
sent time, it is concentrating on 
securing a “Youth Center” for the 
benefit especially of those of our 
young people who have left school 
but who have not as yet secured 
employment. It is the writer's con- 
tention that if the school, through 
a Junior Coordinating Council, 
were instrumental in securing all 
these essential improvements in the 
community, it would become a 
much greater force in the lives of 
the boys and girls of the school, 
and at the same time, would be an 
invaluable source for vital citizen- 
ship training. 

Will it work? It is just another 
impractical utopian notion or does 
it represent an idea worth trying? 
The answer is that just such a 
Junior group is successfully oper- 
ating elsewhere. At Berkeley, such 
a group is at work on several pro- 
jects at the present moment. They 
include among others the following 
practical citizenship activities: 

a—A study of recreational and 

leisure activities for young 
people. 

b—An analysis of the counsel- 

ing services of various non- 
official community agencies 
with a view toward setting 
up a central clearing house 





12 This group consisted of the princi- 
pal of the high school, a representative 
rom the City Council, a member of the 
State legislature and representatives from 
various non-official agencies in the neigh- 
borhood of the school. 
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ee ne people who 
do not belong to any of the 
non-official agencies, a 
c—A group of 8 or 19 olde 
boys are working with Pn 
bation officers as big brothers 
for problem children 
d—Studies and reports of juve 
nile deliquency in the neiph. 
borhood. ? l oe Bat 
e—A speakers bureau of youn 
people available to adult or. 
ganizations to supply infor- 
mation on: 
1. The work of the Junior 
Coordinating Council 
2. Talks on recent social leg- 
islation of state and na- 
tional character | 


3. Work that young people | 


would like to do in codper- 
ation with adult groups. 
An analysis of these activities 
reveals that they are doing two 
important things for young people: 
first, they are “making democracy 
effective by permitting children to 
practice it while they ate still 
young”; second, they “provide op- 
portunities for participation 19 ac: 
tual life situations and exper 
in citizenship.” It 1s aie 
through such activities, activ! 
which admit of no separation 
tween school and community, 
we can develop effective pros" 
of citizenship training: 
ALEXANDER BREINA™ 


High School of Science. 





Co 

B “Youth — How l 

Help,” Bulletin 1936, NO 
Office of Ed. 





EEN 1] 
„JGH POINTS’ NEW FILM, 
"pe AND RADIO 


Beginning with an early issue, a 
ew department devoted to educa- 
onal films, slides and radio pro- 
pms will appear in HIGH Points 
t frequent intervals. In introduc- 
ng it, â few basic questions and 
wnswers will perhaps serve best to 
make its purposes and functions 
clear. 

First of all, why is such a regu- 
lar department necessary? It is 
needless to dwell upon the rapid 
growth in the importance and scope 
of application of audio-visual ma- 
terials and methods in recent years. 
It is generally known that experi- 
mental demonstration of their value 
has been followed by substantial 
vindication in practice throughout 
the country in almost every subject 
feld. This growth has created sev- 
eral pressing needs, however. It has 
ha made clear that considered 
` eo are required for success 

ia rng with the new materials. 
fhe wlan more widely devel- 
and distibution r Pi 
üds have ex “ir : audio-visual 
ificult for e ed so that it is 
cep adegas average teacher to 
More, the ne, informed. Further- 
“onal fis -Tang new instruc- 
Stam tonic cre and radio pro- 
` tute objective evaluation 


l 
Practice ; 
“Vailable » Which is not at present 


hat y: 
q will 
> about all k new department 


P) ry 
S? It will serve as 


OINTS 

4 practical clearing house for the 
exchange of valuable audio-visual 
techniques and general information. 
In the near future, articles will ap- 
pear on sources of materials, prac- 
tical hints in operating projectors, 
common errors in lesson planning, 
Propaganda in films and radio pro- 
rams, and the use of audio-visual 
materials with backward groups. 
Letters or factual contributions on 


these and other topics by readers 


will be welcomed. 

A second major function will be 
the publication of reviews of films, 
slide sets and educational radio 
programs based upon actual teach- 
ing experiences. Although a few 
modest steps toward evaluation 
have been taken by cataloguers, 
there is at present no comprehen- 
sive reviewing service operated 
solely by.educators. Accordingly, a 
most troublesome problem is pre- 
sented by the large, heterogeneous 
mass of films and slide sets, which 
are offered only by title or with 
catch-all descriptions, among which 
chairmen and teachers must choose. 
It would be extravagant for us to 
hope to provide at once the solu- 
tion to this difficulty. Nevertheless, 
by means of regular reviews of sig- 
nificant new materials as they ap- 
pear hereafter, and through occa- 
sional surveys of the standard ones 
by individual subject fields, we 
plan to approach it. 

A most appropriate title for the 
final topic of this introduction 
would be “A Call for Help.” Only 
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through the free and frank partici- 
pation of all teachers interested in 
audio-visual methods can we carry 
out our program with maximum 
benefit to everyone. You can help 
in three vital ways: 

1. You can offer suggestions as 
to topics for articles or you can 
contribute terse letters or factual 
articles based on your own experi- 
ence. 

2. If you have had some experi- 
ence, you can volunteer to serve as 
- a reviewer of new films, slide sets 
or radio programs in your field. 

3. You can volunteer to help in 
needed experiments to determine 
the most valuable applications and 
techniques in using films, slides 
and radio. 

Your co-operation is cordially in- 
vited. May we hear from you? 

EDWARD G. BERNARD. 
Newtown High School. 
| SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN AN 
ADJUSTMENT COURSE 

The children in our special ad- 
justment classes come to us fully 
conscious that they do not fit into 
the established secretarial course. 
During the first few weeks of the 
term, these students show an in- 
ability to adjust themselves easily 
to the customary restraints of class- 
room routine. Some of these stu- 
dents are handicapped physically ; 
some are nervous, high strung, and 
show undeveloped ability. Some are 
handicapped because of environ- 
ment and most of them come from 
the homes of the underprivileged 
classes. 
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Our first task in this adjustme 
group is to develop in the child 
feeling of her own social impor 
tance. We want her to realize that 
she is a worthy member of the 
group. Discussions, Projects 
instruction on the specific topic of 
social acceptability help us achieve 
our objectives. At all times, we are 
realistic, and graphic; we correlate 
the work with everyday problems 
Very definite techniques in sodal 
adaptability are presented. Two 
days a week are devoted to the 
study of such topics as: 

1. Appearance 
A. Clothing 


9 and 


1. The Basic Principles of 


Dress 


2. How to Select a Ward- 
robe 


3. Dressing According to 


Type 

4, Accessories : 

5. Clothing to Suit The 
Occasion 

6. Style, Fashion, Grooming 

7. Care and Repair of 
Clothing 

8. Budgeting 

B. Principles of Color 
2. Social Acceptability 


A. Voice of 

1. Voice as 4 a a 
Getting Attention 

Grou ; f 

2. ne are the Signs ° 


Voice 
the Cultured variety 


d. tone, pt “4 S eech, 


self-control 
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3. Poise—Avoiding the im. 


mature habit of p; li 
4. Diction — y 5188 108 


O 
building; use md T 
use of slang 

5. Conversation as an Artt 
and as a Social Tool. 
How to overcome self. 
consciousness. How to 
develop an interest in 
others. The need for 
studying the Other Per- 
son. 
6. Small Talk 
B. Real interests—Hobbies 
C. Friendships—How to be a 
Good Friend; How to keep 
a Friend. 
D. Codperation 
E. Tolerance 
F. Progressiveness 
G. Dependability 
H. Rules of conduct and eti- 
quette 
These topics are treated in great 
detail from the standpoint of per- 
-a classroom, and office needs. 
e, building is centered 
he the definite topics men- 
is eyan book chapters are sum- 
ie a and original compositions 
_itten. The personal interview 
“4 aPplying for iti 
ing the a position, answer- 
introducta ephone, acknowledging 
situation hjar and other real life 
students mi € dramatized. These 
the oi made fully aware of 
tion they oe economic competi- 
unter in e be prepared to en- 
e Stress a Ls of school. While 
890d looking at it “pays to 
ng, and that a well- 
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groomed, interesting appearance has 
a “remunerative value,” we also try 
to develop self-confidence, satisfac- 
tion, and the inward grace which 
comes from the completion of a 
job well done. 

We study face contours and con- 
Sider different hairdresses for dif- 
ferent type faces. We plan bud- 
geted wardrobes. Such questions as, 
“If you were given $8.00 with 
which to purchase one skirt and 
two blouses for office wear; what 
fabrics, colors, and style skirt and 
blouse would you select? How 
much should you pay for each?” 

At no time is a pupil criticized 
for poor personal appearance. We 
do, however, capitalize every op- 
portunity to commend and con- 
gtatulate her for a happy choice in 
costume, color, or fabric. Hairdress, 
nails, and general appearance are 
noted. These seemingly casual re- 
marks and signs of interest on the 
part of the teacher are often much 
more helpful than a well-planned 
lesson on personality and appear- 
ance. This self-analysis and serious 
consideration which is given to the 
topics of personality, appearance, 
manners, makes each pupil realize 
that she is a subject worthy of such 
study and creates a feeling of self- 
esteem. A real interest in and a 
desire for self-improvement is en- 
gendered. 

Throughout the term, our work 
on personality projects enables us 
to treat the topic of social accepta- 
bility rather comprehensively. Mag- 
azines and newspapers are some of 
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the sources from which the pupils 
gather most of the illustrations for 
their projects. The chapter which 
deals with personality consists of 
pictures and articles on such topics 
as outfits suitable for different oc- 
casions. They group illustrations of 
sport outfits, clothes for the busi- 
ness office, apparel for the more 
social needs, accessories, make-up 
equipment, and hairdress styles. 
Several pupils cut out and include 
in their projects the “mind your 
manners” columns which appear in 
the daily newspapers. The girls 
enjoy collecting, arranging, pasting, 
and labeling their illustrations, La- 
bels, summaries, table of contents 
and title pages are typewritten. A 
sense of good form, an opportunity 
to develop good taste and sound 
judgment in the selection and ar- 
rangement of material is engen- 
dered. One class period a week is 
set aside for this work. Initiative, 
individuality, and artistry are given 
free play. 


An interesting concomitant of © 


this project work which is so defi- 
nitely an individual activity has 
been the development of a very 
fine group spirit. Pupils are on the 
lookout for any materials which 
may be of use to their classmates. 
By developing this group spirit and 


making each pupil aware of her 


importance not only to herself but 
to the members of the group, we 
accomplish our original purpose. 

As the term progresses and we 
watch the changes in these pupils 
from dull, listless or unruly indi- 
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viduals to more pleasant, alert per- 
sonalities; as we watch the changes 
in mind sets, attitudes, personal ap- 
pearance and manners, as we note 
the growth of pleasure and interest 


in the task at hand, we begin to 


think that perhaps we are ‘giving 
attention to and training along lines 
which may prove to be of benefit 
to all adolescents. a 

This scientific treatment of social 
forms, the conscious thinking along 


lines of social acceptability, takes 


an important activity out of the 
realm of chance, and trial and 
error, and makes it more possible 
for the children in our public high 
schools to hurdle the barriers and 
overcome some of the prejudices 
they are sure to encounter. 
LILLIE TULCHIN. 

Bryant High School. 


' SOME EXPERIENCES WITH 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


A number of the non-academ- 


ically minded pupils of our Prac- 
tical Arts Course had been offered 
a Science Project Course. This 
course was organized and adminis- 
tered, with necessary modifications, 
essentially as outlined by the writer 
in the High Points of Aptil, on 
The class met for two periods F 
day, and devoted its time to t 
construction of various devices ° 
a scientific nature. 
In consideration of the = 
its student body, the writer ati 
his main objective the sek i, 
tion of personality. Below 4% | 


wil 
a ai riences 
scriptions of a few expe 


oat 2% = aaan x 
rat alan, mas ve AA E a A at 


v s ete not 
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„dividuals in this group, These 
„ords are not the result of any 
„ystematic study, nor has the writer 
„tempted to draw any conclusions 
om them. They are submitted 
merely for the possible interest they 
may hold for the reader. 

The desctiptions are accurate, the 
games fictitious. 

Demona came into class all 
chalked up in various colors, and 
with a supply of red chalk in his 
hands. “You look like Hallow- 
een,” I said, laughing. Then as- 
suming an expression of confiden- 
tal seriousness, I hinted, “I need 
red chalk.” Demona very oblig- 
ingly gave me the red chalk, say- 
ing, “I have more.” He emptied 


_ his pocket. I thanked him very 
much. He was happy. So was I. 


if praised her 
| Said that ob 





Shamen was throwing paper 
‘bout the room. Speaking to her, 
after having called her aside, I 
good appearance, and 
viously she came from 


| i etan, nice home. She agreed 
© a De. I advised her not to do 


Ings 


People which might cause other 


to think otherwise. 


n 


Durin . 
* e official period, Gobel 


Mea & paper projectiles b 
Pli 4 rubber band. I asked 
He taia me the rubber band. 
"bber ba ed. “Let me have the 
eted; « “J I repeated. He ob- 
1 At my > ICS mine, Why should 
e u kno 
bber band” ashed, “reed 
. “Yes, 


he replied. “Don’t get me wrong, 
Gobel,” I told him, “I don’t mind 
if you had a million rubber bands. 
But you don’t have the right to use 
them to disturb others. The person 
who insists on playing his radio 
loudly, late into the night, may be 
fined, and will have to give up 
some of his money.” Another pu- 
pil, Standing nearby, joined the 
discourse, “Yes, there’s a fella like 
that who plays in my back yard. 
I yell up, ‘Shut off that radio,’ and 
he shuts ‘it off.” I capitalized on 
this remark by saying, “Well, he 
realized that he was disturbing 
others. A man who drives his car 
recklessly may have his license re- 
voked. He is endangering the com- 
fort and safety of others. That's 
fair, isn’t it? Of course, you have 
a right to have rubber bands, just 
as the man has a right to have a 
car, as long as he has regard for 
the rights of others. Here are some 
more rubber bands for you,” I said, 
handing him several. “I don’t care 
if you have them, just as long as 
you don’t use them to disturb 
others. Don’t you agree with me?” 
“Yeah.” “Now, don’t you think 
that you should have given me the 
rubber band when I asked you to?” 
I asked. The reply was, “Yeah.” 
Gobel seemed too dumbfounded to 
say more. 





Wattman was sitting around with 
nothing to do. I tried to interest 
him. “Come here, Wattman, I 
have something good for you.” 
“Aw, I don't want dat project,” he 
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responded in his deep voice. “Oh, 
all right then,” I said, making a 
motion to put the folder away. 
Wattman became curious, ‘“What is 
the project?” he asked. I told him, 
“I thought you wanted something 
good to work on; but if you're not 
interested it’s all right with me.” 
“What is it?” he insisted. “Making 
real good fountain pen ink, just as 
good as Waterman’s.” “Aw, I don’ 
want dat. I just bought a bottle of 
ink yesterday. I’m only wasting my 
time here. I’m not learnin’ nothin’. 
You ought to give me back my ten 
cents carfare.” I laughed, and left 
him to himself for a while. Later, 
I handed him a few project fold- 
ers which I had selected for the 
purpose. He looked through them, 
and finally one caught his fancy. 
Wattman got to work. 





Larry T. came from a poor home. 
His mother is a self-sacrificing 
woman who caters to the needs of 
her children. At the time I visited 
his home, during the preceding 
term, his mother told me that Larry 
is too lazy to get out of bed when 
she wakes him. (This, apparently, 
explained his habitual latenesses. ) 
One day I reprimanded Larry for 
staying out of the room without 
permission. He replied that he 
could not understand why I should 
be so strict on the last day of the 
term. I explained that school regu- 
lations were made for every stu- 
dent alike. He told me, “It's 
teachers like you that discourage 
the pupils, even in elementary 


school. ‘Those kind of teacher 
ought to be killed.” 

I interviewed Larry Privately the 
next day. He began in a plaintive 
attitude, telling me that, While in 
elementary school, he was kept in 
and scolded by the teacher ‘fo, he. 
ing quiet and not answering ques- 
tions. The teachers, he complained 
overworked him by assigning te 
much home work in each subject, 
He did all the work required. He 
went on to tell me that his sister 
is overworked also by being as. 
signed too much homework, 

This opportunity for Larry to 
pour forth his troubles to a sym- 
pathetic listener had an apparently 


_ stabilizing effect on his tempera- 


ment. I explained to him that I 


was very much hurt over his re- 


marks the previous day. He now 
assured me that I was not one of 
the teachers who discouraged, and 


that he would not include me 


among those who “ought to be 
killed.” I asked, “Larry, would 
you want me to make an exes 
of you, and treat you differently 
from the other boys in the class, 10 


d cut- 
rules of lateness ane 
regard to hat he di 


ting?” He was sure l 
it want to be an excep es 
is willing to abide p ee 
made for everybody. 
— r0- 
Last term the poys bat : Fob 
gram which ended wit? “a, and 


period. Now th as 
angry because pan ai class. 
cludes a seventh P a mental mem 
chini, a very tempera 
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per of the class, addressed his 


at: classmates: “Listen, fellas, let’s do 


what da commoonists do. We'll all 
get together and stay out.” Al- 
hough I overheard this, I made 
no issue of the matter in the class, 
„side from catching Marchini’s eye, 
but managed to have a personal 
conference with him the next day. 


| first, I explained to him that. the 


boys had no basis for complaint, 
but, on the contrary, had much to 
be thankful for. He was convinced. 
Then I said to him, in reference 
to the “plan,” “You can’t get away 
with cutting. When the office finds 
it out, they will think of you as 
sneaks, trying to put something 
over. And, first thing, they'll look 
for the ring-leader. Whom will 
they pick on? Now, I know you 
don’t want to be a ring-leader; you 
didn’t mean to be one. You were 
Just thoughtless about the conse- 
picbicas; Now, do you want my 
wad “Yes.” “You boys get 
sa ik go to your teacher, in a 
rel it and admit that you cut. 
3 aa you are sorry, and that 
Ft - e€ your medicine like 
Say ia ou will gain respect that 
Pome © Will consider you good 
cing ‘Pparently, Marchini was 
tined ao a impressed, so I con- 
ime a tt ows: “Remember, any 
ence to « plaint is made in refer- 
reflects Se i, fone in this class, it 
fee] ver iir as a whole, and 
know ] <a “te about it. You 
‘Onable. I = e very fair and rea- 
“ver made a complaint 


about anyone in this class. In fact, 
I tell about the good work the 
class is doing, and try to smooth 
things over. After a while, the 
other teachers may not listen to 
me.” Marchini was very grateful 
for my advice, and promised to 
talk to the boys, as I had sug- 
gested. 
JOSEPH SINGERMAN. 

James Monroe High School. © 


A NEW TYPE OF ACTIVITY 
PROGRAM FOR MODERN 
LANGUAGE STUDENTS 


This semester, due to the re- 
peated demands of our language 
students for something more fre- 
quent than the regular once-a-term 
Magazine, we decided to run- a 
series of bi-weekly language publi- 
cations at Jamaica High School. 
Press agents in German, Spanish, 
and French classes of the fourth 
term and above spread the news 
around that a language paper for 
each language would appear if con- 
tributions were forthcoming and if 
the students would codperate. The 
response was immediate and grati- 
fying. 

A representative was appointed 
for each class. It became his duty 
to collect articles on class activities 
from his fellow-students, These 
representatives constitute the edi- 
torial board and meet after session 
on the day of the deadline to cor- 
rect proof and to dummy their re- 
spective papers. Cartoonists have 
been enlisted from the various 
classes and language students with 
art experience contribute the head- 
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lines. Typing students rotate in 
cutting the stencils and prepare the 
paper for mimeogtaphing by Fri- 
day morning. 

Up to this point we have suc- 
ceeded in activizing the entire 
class; we have helped pupils to 
branch out from the set forms of 
grammatical translation to creative 
work. In addition, we have stimu- 
lated them towards using talents 
developed in other classes, and 
which otherwise might lie fallow. 
Thus, after the mimeographing is 
done under the supervision of the 
language papers’ advisor, the whole 
effort turns out to be quite a co- 
operative work. 

These one page bulletins for 
each language have become so pop- 
ular that the editors, in response to 
popular demand, are preparing to 
enlarge their respective issues to 
two pages. Contributions are pour- 
ing in steadily and embrace a wide 
variety of subjects. Cross-word 
puzzles have proved extremely pop- 
ular, Class news, jokes, cartoons, 
short stories, reviews of pictures 
and plays (“Jalisco Nunca Pierde,” 
“The Shoemaker’s Holiday”) arti- 
cles on the Spanish Jews of New 
York, notices of club activities, and 
numerous articles on cultural as- 
pects of the country studied make 
the contributions extremely varied. 
All of these show an ever increas- 
ing tendency to elaborate and ex- 
pand the work done in class. 

Among the pleasant surprises in 
running the paper has been the 
discovery of the ingenuity of the 


student editors in sti TE 

est in their papers. i “ng inter. 
u girl, wh 

wrote up “The Shoemaker’s H 

day,” took her article to the ue 

cury Theatre and was Siyen = 

tickets to the show. These - ha 

be used, 1 i 

Ha E hilan e ord by the edi 

5 reat cross-word 
puzzle contest to be held before 
Easter Week. In addition, pass 
to local Jamaica theaters have best 
obtained which are to be used T 
prizes for the best articles printed 
in the papers. The paper certainly 
has stimulated initiative among the 
students. 

In addition to presenting club 
and class news, the papers serve as 
media for displaying the work done 
in the upper classes. Thus pupils in 
the lower grades of work learn 
what the department offers. The 
three and four-year classes have 
contributed glowing descriptions of 
their classroom activities. This 
serves to stimulate interest among 
those students who would other- 
wise drop out after completing 
their two or three year language 


group. f 
One of the more permanent jis 
ty has been 
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jeasure to watch, Bi i 

In summing up the value of this 
novel project, one could say that it 
pas helped in stimulating further 
interest in the languages, has pro- 
yided the students with an incen- 
ive to work, and helped infinitely 
towards building character and per- 
sonality. 

SEYMOUR JANOVSKY. 

Jamaica High School. 


THE AUDIOMETER—ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE IN SPEECH 
TESTING AND THERAPY 
In the report of the last White 
House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, it is conservatively 
estimated that there are ten million 
people in this country whose hear- 
ing is impaired to a degree which 
seriously interferes with their edu- 
cational and vocational progress 
and their proper social integration. 
This category does not include 
the deaf—those people congenitally 
= or whose hearing apparatus 
lk- lor angel by accident or 
Nara 7 they formed a con- 
of heath, Nd and speech. The hard 
cating = are those whose loss of 
a: les from slightly below 
a to almost complete deaf- 
"ess; but there is al = 
'duum, no matt a ways some res- 
= pete er how infinitesimal. 
groups, tremende = Eee er 
ies, team ously different as 
chological] st be separated. Psy- 
hear Y, the deaf have never 
t never will; while the 
that “ating did hear, and had 
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them by the vagaries of fate. 
Speech work with the deaf necessi- 
tates the creation of the concept of 
sound and speech, and its develop- 
ment, voice control, variety in pitch 
patterns, the differentiation of spell- 
ing from pronunciation in the Eng- 
lish language, and the production 
of sound units. Speech work with 
the hard of hearing is mostly cor- 
rective, and works for accuracy of 
sound production, pleasant quality, 
and correct volume. In regard to 
sound perception, the kinesthetic 
sense of the deaf must be devel- 
oped through rhythm and eurhyth- 
mics, as the one means of reaching 
them is through the vibration of 
other parts of the body rather than 
the tympanum of the ear. Hearing 
aids help supplement the residual 
hearing of the hard of hearing, and 
lip reading helps to develop the 
comprehension of both hard of 
hearing and the deaf. 

The layman may argue that it is 
easy to distinguish a deaf person 
from one with normal hearing. The 
writer will cite a case diagnosed in 
a speech clinic. The subject was a 
child of three or four, whose fre- 
quent sound inaccuracies and sub- 
stitutions were not of the type 
found in infantile perseveration. 
The mother, when questioned, in- 
sisted that the child could hear 
perfectly and had always obeyed 
orders; but that her attention span 
was short, and that she was “kinda 
dumb.” While the clinician was 
questioning the mother, the child 
became absorbed in an electric 
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clock on the wall. The tester, sit- 


ting directly behind the child, with- 
out any warning emitted a high, 
raucous scream. Both the mother 
and the students observing from 
behind a screen jumped an inch or 
two from their seats. Not a muscle 
in the child’s body so much as 
twitched, and she continued her 
relaxed and complete examination 
of the clock. The diagnosis was 
simple. 

However, all cases are not so 
easy to diagnose; and usually they 
are much harder to find. How then, 
may we find and diagnose hearing 
deficiencies in our school children? 
Obviously by using every means we 
have for scientific determination of 
hearing accuracy. 

The most popular test, in the 
past and probably at present, is the 
simple acoumeter — the distance 
whisper test, the watch ticking test, 
whistles of varying frequencies— 
all very inaccurate and much too 
dependent on the varying condi- 
tions of the environment. 

A more scientific means of test- 
ing hearing is furnished by the 
audiometer, two varieties of which 
are necessary for complete and ac- 
curate testing. The first is the 
4A Audiometer, a screen test for 
groups, used for the detection of 
those persons with hearing impair- 
ments, but of no use in determin- 
ing an accurate percentage of hear- 
ing loss or of selective deafness. 

The 4A Audiometer is a spring 
phonograph with forty sets of ear- 
phones attached and carried in 


trays, so that up to fort 


y pers 
may be tested at one ti Persons 


ime, The 
records reproduce speech, so Btaded 
that each group of spoken figur 
is given a difference in intensi i 
three sensation units or 
The spoken figures are 
corded with an intensity thirty dec 
ibels louder than is required of 
normal hearing, which intensity jg 
then reduced, three decibels at a 


ty of 
decibels, 
first te. 


time, until it is at a point three 


decibels fainter than normal hear. 
ing can perceive. One side of the 
record is used for each ear. For 


children under the 5th grade, lists 4 


of two digits are spoken; and for 
all older, lists of three digits, which 


for variety of tone, are read first | 
by a man, and then by a woman. f 


In New York, a loss of nine 
decibels indicates imperfect hear- 
ing. As perfect scientific accuracy 
is not possible, four tests are used 
for each ear, and the best result 


taken. This test segregates, in one | 


operation, those persons from 4 
group of up to forty who requir 
a more accurate hearing test a 
gives the tester a basis for ae 
mendations in regard to me 
examinations and treatment. al 

We now find a oF 7 Pe 
instrument which will 
individual hearing en 1 
persons whom we have “h Audio 
That instrument 1S the a 
meter, which PA an fre 
pitch or tone of eig r ound the 
uencies, the faintes | 
4 bei ted can 
person being tes at? ap 
is acoustically 2 8° 


ee pet 
AG 
Ei 


Ji 





i2 
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oximately pure tones which may 
yaried both in pitch and intensi- 
y. It consists of: 


1, An oscillator, controlled by 
keys, which produces the 
tone. 

2, An attenuation potentiometer, 
which varies the intensity. 

3, A receiver which carries the 
tone to the ear. 

4, A silent signal to indicate 
whether or not the tone is 
heard. 

5. A tone interrupter for check- 
ing accuracy of response. 


The oscillator has a frequency 
range which extends from 64 to 


| 8192 double vibrations or cycles 
per second. This range is divided 


into eight steps of frequencies, in 


| geometric progression from 64 up- 
| Ward, corresponding to the C’s on 


4 piano. The speech range of the 
instrument is calculated as being 
between 512 and 2048 cycles; and 
to find the percent hearing loss for 
‘Pech, calculations are made from 


© results at 512, 1024 and 2048 
cycles, 


The following procedure is used 
n testing: 
Turn down key for tone, 


usually be inni : 
Seles ginning with 256 


D 
“crease to a point on the 


Potentiometer at which the 
3 Petson does not hear. 
En increase to i 
: a point 
i faintly audible, e 
(] S . 
a interrupter to deter- 
the accuracy of the 


faintest tone which can be 
heard. 

5. Plot on the audiogram the 
decibel count of the poten- 
tiometer at that pitch. 

6. Repeat at the other seven 
pitches, varying the order. 

The curve produced on the 
audiogram shows hearing efficiency 
at each frequency, and compares 
it with the scientific norm. This 
test scientifically gives a picture 
of the hearing ability of a person 
both as a whole and at the eight 
different frequencies; and allows 
for the calculation of both a selec- 
tive hearing loss and one which 
would affect the perception of 
speech. 

It is heartily recommended by 
all organizations concerned, such 
as the New York League for the 
Hard of Hearing, that all teachers 
of speech be required to know: 

1. The anatomy of the ear as 
well as that of the vocal 
mechanism. 

2. The psychology of the hard 
of hearing child, as con- 
trasted with both the nor- 
mally hearing and the con- 
genitally deaf. 

3. Methodology in teaching 
speech to the hard of hear- 
ing. 

4, Agencies which will codper- 
ate. 

5. And possibly even how to 
teach lip reading. 

The writer applauds these recom- 

mendations, We realize that the 

teacher of speech is under a terrific 
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handicap while working under pre- 
sent conditions and that to add 
so much more to his list of requi- 
sites enlarges tremendously his per- 
sonal burden. However, we feel 
that the only salvation for the field 
of speech lies in its becoming en- 
tirely separate from English, dra- 
matics and interpretation; its be- 
coming more closely allied with 
education of the handicapped, with 
psychology and neurology; and fi- 
nally evolving into a science, rather 
than an art. 

How would audiometer testing 
and this type of teacher training 
help both pupil and teacher? The 
handicapped pupil would no longer 
be in danger of being accepted as 
an unintelligent person. His handi- 
cap would be recognized; his cur- 
riculum adjusted to his ability; 
his defect treated medically and 
acoustically; and his speech cor- 
rected by a competent person. Also, 
and quite as important, his voca- 
tional training would be adjusted. 

The teacher would no longer 
work with defects caused by hear- 
ing deficiencies and gnash his teeth 
at his apparent inefficiency. His 
time could be apportioned in aid- 
ing the usual speech faults which 
would show the result of treatment, 
and in actual speech rehabilitation 
with those persons showing defi- 
ciency of hearing. He might even 
suggest that, in the future, speech 
defectives be divided into special 
remedial groups, as is now being 
done with reading and arithmetic 
defectives, and treated competently 
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and individually by the 
agency of the commun; 
Finally, the speech of 
munity would beneft by 
duction made in the ny 
hearing deficiencies, in 
cess the teacher mj 
the prevention of j 
the discovery of t 
ing deterioration 
of incipient case 
before it is too | 
about them. 


Which rae 
ght COGperate in 
nfectious disease 
he causes of hear. 
and the detection 
S of heating Ios. 
ate to do anything 


. JEROME Sarr, 
Boys High School. | 


A REVALUATION OF 
SHAKESPEARE'S "JULIUS. CAESAR" 


If one were to ask a serious stu- 
dent of the theater to name the 
most significant event of the 1937- 
1938 theatrical season he would 
without a doubt receive the prompt 
reply: the Mercury production of 
Julius Caesar. Those fortunate 


enough to have seen the production ~ 


could easily give several seasons 
for its success. Foremost of course 
would be the technical innovations 
introduced, then the vigot of the 
acting, and finally the mannet F 
which the serious implications 0 
the play were emphasized F 
highlighted. For this api tt 
Shakespeare’s proved to A ee 
valuable text for a force tien 
cussion of today’s world Pe an 
An yet, we in the schoo! SY 


have glibly categori 
as juvenile, ninth y€35 og thriller 
ri blood -and -thun pable 
p sate impress! 


for the excitable, 3 





the com, = | sions, its immense potenti 
mber of am 





3 lescent. We have ; peu 

‘ ido realize its Prova): begun Or was it a struggle for power 
to e between him, his gangsters, and 
alities. th i ? Fi 

what are some of these otani e Caesarian forces? Finally, was 


i he another Jack Cade, a Huey 
ies! i Long, a Moscow “wrecker?” 

We could a the character We could also give some atten- 
of Caesar, his motives, his philoso- 


. tion i 

hy, all in the light of modern Mark "Ancon pm, ke 
political and economic science. Was him a political dilettante, a bril- 
he simply a militarist, a hobnailed liant careerist, an opportunist who 
soldier with a weakness for the quickly attached himself to Caesar 
myrtle wreath? Was he a lover of the man of the hour. He has also 
the masses, a liberator who chose been called a demagogue, a mis- 
the sword instead of the pen? Was guided intellectual with a flair for 
he a forerunner of the modern the rostra. He not only brought 
empire-maker, our first imperialist? 


the masses to tears, commiserated 
Or was he a vain, egotistical, snob- with them in their sorrow over 


bish demagogue? Or was he a Caesar's death, but quickly joined 
kaiser, a dictator, a duce, a fuehrer? in the second triumvirate to estab- 
Did he really have to keep the lish the Roman Empire and the 
Romans in a continuous state of Pax Romana of Augustus, a polite 
warmindedness in order to remain way of describing the political dis- 
in power? So much for Caesar. franchisement which these same 
And what of Brutus? Was he masses had to endure for 200 
really a lover of freedom, a be- years. Then there are those ro- 
liever in the genuine democratic mantic souls who like to think of 
republic of the pte-Caesarian days, Antony as the greatest lover who 
4 true descendant of Decius Brutus, gave up all for love of Cleopatra. 
the republic builder? Was he real- One other character deserves 
y a latter-day Cato who preferred more attention than even Shake- 
to take his own life rather than speare gave to him in the play. 
se Caesar destroy the republic? He of course is Cicero, the bane of 
as Brutus really deceived by Cas- high school students’ existence. 
"Sand his political thugs? Cicero, at the time of the play, 
Then there is Cassius. What had just completed the nineteenth 
stevance did he bear toward Cae- year after his successful expose of 


SI 


ik lala purely a personal dis- the Catilinarian conspiracy. A re- 
wh for this darling of the gods publican, an earlier Tom Dewey, 
ibe — not even swim the an impotent onlooker in the poli- 
list yi Or was he too a tradition- tical arena, What was he doing 


himsel © could not accomodate in the Forum nineteen years after 
“if to the new order of things? his sun had set? 
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These are just some of the po- 
tentialities that a revaluation of 
Julius Caesar reveals to us. We 
should also be ready now to reas- 
sign the book to a higher school 
grade for a more mature analysis 
and appreciation. It is my opinion, 
and that of others, that the seventh 
term of the high school curriculum 
offers both room and the intellec- 
tual fitness needed for such a study 
of the play. The seventh term 
course of study is at present a bit 
thin in many of the schools and 
teachers would welcome another 
‘book. Also, the student in the 
seventh term has attained some de- 
gree of intellectual curiosity plus 
a mature point of view on many 
vital problems. He has already 
studied European history, American 
history, and may even have com- 
pleted the high school course in 
economics. He is asked to study 
a book like Burke’s “Conciliation” 
or Concurrence and Dissent, Under- 
standing America, and perhaps a 
Shakespearian play. The first three 
books are texts based on vital prob- 
lems of politics, history and eco- 
nomics, problems akin to the as- 
pects of Julius Caesar discussed 
above. In short, this new approach 
to an old play is in no way in- 
compatible with the seventh term 
course of study as it now stands. 

In order to expedite this new 
approach I have added a reading 
supplement which has the distinc- 
tion of including books which may 
be used both by the teacher and 
the students either for preparation 


or for further study an 
up reading. r and folg 
Caine, Hall: The Eternal Cit 
This novel, although laid ip 3i 
Rome later than the time of Julius 
Caesar, is still the finest picture 
of Rome ever written. 
Glover, Halcott: Hail, Caesar 
(in Wat Tyler and Other Plays). 


A simple play giving another _ 


aspect of the many-sided character 
of Caesar. | 


Lindsay, Jack: Caesar Is Dead. 


The story of the conspiracy re- 


told in a simple, exciting and racy 
style. 
Lindsay, Jack: Rome for Sale. 
A novel based on the Catili- 
Marian conspiracy wherein the im- 


portant part which Caesar played 
is fully described. It has, incident- — 


ally, a great appeal in that it de- 


scribes the methods of the gangster, d 


species Romana. 
Lindsay, Jack: Marc Antony, 


will do much to establish the pet- 
sonality of Marc Antony 1n the 


Caesar. 

Shakespeare, William: Antony 
and Cleopatra. 

Dryden, John: AWH for Love. $ 

Both of these plays will help : 
establish more solidly poaa 
character, especially the roman 
side of it mentioned above. FS 
will also help to set the scene 
the action in the latter PAF 
Julius Caesar. It is age i 
Dryden’s version of the 5 






E Pat 2) 
| The character of Jack Cade, the 


mind of the student of Julius | Bogue, in this play employs 


NR 


wo lovers will be both easier 
+f more interesting to read, 
Pag w, G. B: Caesar and Cleo- 
ya (in Three Plays for Puritans). 
“this play may be just a bit too 
re, but the delineation of Cae- 
path character in it is both ex- 
ie t and attractive. The dra- 
gy clin form in which it is written 
m + even more valuable. 
seldes, George: Sawdust Caesar. 
Although this is an expose of 
Mussolini, WE feel certain that the 
‘gudent will appreciate the similar- 
‘ities in the technics of the two 
| Caesars, actual and would-be. 
| Addison, Joseph: Cato. 
The author of this versatile play 
| tus given the best picture of a 
anch lover of the old Roman re- 
| public who was also one of Cae- 
sar's severest Critics. 
Jonson, Ben: Catiline. 
The student might like to com- 


mati 


SG a . 
3 


G 


han x Tagani 
ir a! UTENS 
ee a A 


3 pare another Elizabethan’s analysis 

| ofa contemporary and protege of 

His World and His Companions. peang 
Although a non-fiction book, it — 


Caesar. 
Shakespeare, William: H enry VI 





| tactics sas 
inn i too similar to Cati- 
assius’ to be i ` 
Bee denied care 
akes aT 
bus peare, William: Coriol- 
| Severa 
Might ike the brighter students 
ther os study the fate of an- 
| te Ü an military hero with 
| w Ei S-Interestin 
| Tons 8 Roman com- 


* following p; 
wing biographies will 





do much to give the student a 
concrete realistic picture of the 
Caesar Shakespeare wrote about. ) 

Bevan, W. L.: The World's 
Leading Conquerors. 

Buchan, John: Julius Caesar. 

Dodge, T. A.: Great Captains. 

Fowler, W. W.: Heroes of the 
Nations. 

Froude, J. A.: Caesar: a sketch. 

Liddell, H. G.: Life of Julius 
Caesar (Biographical series, vol. 
IV). 

Pratt, Fletcher: Hail, Caesar! 

Plutarch: Julius Caesar. 

The student will get the exact 
character of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar in this account; also many 
of the lines reproduced or refash- 
ioned in the play Julius Caesar. 

Weigall, A.: The Life and Times 
of Cleopatra. 

Perhaps Cleopatra was not im- 
portant to Julius Caesar but she 
was more than incidental in the 
life of Julius Caesar. ; 

(The following books will add 
clarity to the military exploits of 
Caesar preceding the events in 
Julius Caesar.) 

Wells: On Land and Sea With 
Caesar's Legions. 

Whitehead: The Standard Bearer. 

Davis: A Friend of Caesar. 

(The following books are valu- 
able in setting the historical, poli- 
tical and especially the archaeo- 
logical stage for Julius Caesar.) 

Harding: The City of the Seven 
Hills, 

Hare, A. J, C.: Walks in Rome. 
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Hutton, E.: Rome. 

Lubbock, Percy: Roman Pictures. 

Lucius: Adventures of a Roman 
Boy. 

Maurel, Andre: A Month in 
Rome. 

Shumway: A Day in Ancient 
Rome. 

SAMUEL BECKOFF. 

New Utrecht High School. 


MODEL TEACHER 


She does not dentalize her t's 
Her skirts are well below her knees. 


Her hair is brushed, her nails are 
clean, 
Upon her desk she does not lean. 


For gaining knowledge she’s a 
vulture, 

Her principal commends her 
culture. 


She always has a lesson plan, © 
Of latest methods she’s a fan. 


Her gait is rather brisk and dapper, 
She wears a key—Phi Beta Kappa. 


But do the boys like one so crisp? 
Alas, they fall for “subs” who lisp. 
SARAH THORWALD STIEGLITZ. 

Thomas Jefferson High School. 


THE AIMS AND VALUES 
OF BOOKKEEPING 

Since its earliest days, bookkeep- 
ing has been treated as a dignified 
and valuable tool in the conduct 
of business. Much importance, for 
example, was attached to the rec- 
ords of property received and dis- 
bursed by the temples and treasure 
houses of ancient Babylonia and 
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Egypt. When Pacioli, in 1914 
published his notable treatise On 
double entry bookkeeping, he 
stated that one of the things tre. 
quired by good business is that 
“one must be a good bookkeeper 
and a capable accountant.” To train 
individuals for business, Massachu. 
setts in 1827, surprising as it may 
seem, passed a law requiring its 
high schools to teach bookkeeping. 
It was felt that a knowledge of 
bookkeeping was essential for one 
who intended to enter the business 
world. Indeed, today no business 
man worthy of the name would 
do without the aid of bookkeep- 
ing. | 

With the growth of commerce 
and the consequent multiplication 
of business transactions to record, 
the need for trained bookkeepers 
increased. Private business schools 
and public high schools set about 


to meet this demand. Thus the aim _ 


of bookkeeping instruction became 
the vocational one of training indi- 
viduals specifically to assume book- 
keeping duties. For a time. this 


aim was adequate and met a genu- ~ 


ine need. But as more and more 
boys and girls studied bookkeeping 
to become bookkeepers, the fie 
became overcrowded. 
the realization came that not 4 
who studied bookkeeping coul i 
absorbed as bookkeepets: a 
after the World War, the Fe e 
Board for Vocational Educatio , 


. ercia 

‘its “Survey of Junior OP ty 8 

Occupations,” showed t J ork: 
f junior ia 


small percentage o 


Inevitably, 


$ ron 0 


a bea 


f bookkeeper. This situation 


necessitated a modification of the 


i „cational objective of bookkeeping 


struction as well as a change in 


: rv methods of teaching bookkeep- 
1 i and, to complete the picture, 
| vision of the entire commercial 


curriculum. No one was to be dis- 
couraged from studying bookkeep- 
ing; its study, however, was to be 


justified on grounds other than 
solely vocational. 


To meet the enlarged objective, 


| , committee of New York City 


BaT e en TONN E 


A 





bookkeeping teachers prepared a 
new syllabus in bookkeeping, which 
is in force at present. “Because of 
the large number enrolled in the 
study of the subject,” the commit- 
tee reported, “instruction in book- 
keeping can no longer be justified 
on the basis of vocational value 
alone, but it must be based also 
on aims which are distinctly edu- 
tional, social, and cultural.”” What 
are these “general background” 


aims? i i 
ms? In answer to this question, . 


We quote from the list of general 
“Ms contained in the syllabus. 
f arel in pupils the ability 
tM : accounts and financial 
aS a guide to intelligent 


Usine 
ws Management. 


O oF e 
Understny Pupils the ability to 


kie i and interpret facts con- 
vith f current literature dealing 
fairs Ml and economic af- 

"To 
tudes sag cate prober habits, atti- 
Oe ig | eals necessary for suc- 
€ business world and in 


i e 
5 (under eighteen) held the posi A 


the conduct of one’s own personal 


affairs. 

“To give pupils a knowledge 
which will later help them to keep 
adequate records of their personal 
transactions.” 

It will be seen that these aims 
emphasize the interpretative or 
consumer values of bookkeeping, 
Or, as some prefer to call them, 
the economic and social values. 
Our complex business world must 
be made comprehensible. Further- 
more, with the government con- 
stantly increasing its participation 
in business, it is extremely impor- 
tant that we be able to “understand 
and interpret facts. . . dealing with 
financial and economic affairs.” 
The primary aim, therefore, is to 
prepare the pupil to take his indi- 
vidual place as an intelligent pro- 
ducer and as an intelligent con- 
sumer in the social business world. 

The study of bookkeeping, then, 
is designed to aid in the intelligent 
management not only of business 
affairs, but also of personal affairs. 
For, in taking care of our personal 
matters, we often perform business 
acts of a more or less complex 
nature; e. g.; buying on the install- 
ment plan, borrowing money from 
a financial institution, investing, 
budgeting. Who can deny that a 
knowledge of business practice and 
business papers, as well as the abil- 
ity to keep adequate records, will 
help in the intelligent management 
of these personal matters? 

In pointing out these values of 
bookkeeping, we do not wish to 
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create the impression that a study 
of bookkeeping guarantees success 
in the management of business and 
personal affairs. Many factors, to 
be sure, play a part in motivating 
and influencing our everyday acts. 
We are affected by parents and 
home conditions, by associations, by 
experiences with various situations, 
to mention some of the life-direct- 
ing forces. Now, assuming that 
these outside influences are not de- 
cidedly adverse in effect, the teacher 
is in a position, with bookkeeping 
as a medium, to “inculcate proper 
habits, attitudes and ideals neces- 
sary for success in the business 
world and in the conduct of one’s 
own personal affairs.” 

Perhaps a word here concerning 
“proper habits, attitudes and ideals” 
will not be amiss. Without going 
into a discussion as to how they 
are developed, we may mention 
some of those that bookkeeping 
seeks to implant. The outstanding 
skills are: legibility, accuracy, neat- 
ness, orderliness, attention to de- 
tails, ability to organize informa- 
tion, desire constantly to check 
one’s work, power of analysis, in- 
terpretation of written records. The 
ultimate aim of these habits is, of 
course, to do better work—work 
that will yield more intelligible and 
efficient results, These habits are 
reinforced by the building up of 
desirable attitudes and ideals. 
Among the latter are: spirit of co- 
operation, sense of responsibility, 
dependability, initiative, desire to 
be thorough and honest in getting 
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results, constructive habit of Critic. 4 


al-mindedness, proper social under. 
standings, will to perfection. The 
ultimate aim of these attitudes anq 
ideals is to develop useful person. 


ality traits. If these habits, atti. 


tudes and ideals form part of an 
individual’s make-up — and book. 
keeping offers numerous opportuni- 
ties for their development—he will 
be greatly aided in the successful 
conduct of his business and per- 
sonal affairs. 
Max BRODER. 

Jamaica High School. 


FURTHER ATTEMPTS AT GUIDANCE 
THROUGH ARISTA 

In the fall term of 1936, Mr. 
Alfred Kunitz, then Senate Leader 
of Arista at Richmond Hill, initi- 
ated some attempts at guidance 
through Arista based on the theory 
that Arista membership should pro- 
vide some real training in life ex- 
perience rather than a mere bask- 
ing in the glory of having “made 
Arista.” He organized an Arista 
Senate committee, of which the 
writer was chairman, to devise a 
scoring system whereby a candidate 
for Arista should be judged fairly 
objectively, and whereby 2 reason 
able standard of comparison ¢ 
candidates might be establishe 
He then worked out with * 
Arista members the beginning? 
some guidance projects. (See 
Points—January 1937.) ransfet 

When Mr. Kunitz was f Music 
red to the High Schoo! ° 1, work 
and Arts after only 4 term 
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ith the Artista, the present Senate as Chairman of the Tutoring Serv- 
peadet took over the work with an 


idea of further experimenting with 
Arista âs the nucleus of a some- 
„hat informal guidance gtoup. 
The school had no regularly es. 
yblished guidance policy so the 
geld was cleat for whatever sug- 
ested itself. The Tutorial Project 
organized in the fall of 1936 had 
roused SO much enthusiasm on the 
art of both students and teachers 
and the results had been so satis- 
factory, that it seemed wise to con- 
tinue that work. However, as the 
demand for tutors so far exceeded 
the supply of prospective teachers, 
the students voted to put all Arista 
Members to work on the Tutorial 
Project, each one serving as tutor, 
one hour weekly, in the subject 
in which he was most proficient. 
After a year anda half of suc- 
cess with the Tutorial Project, the 
Arista Tutoring Service was re-or- 
ganized in the February 1938 term 
in such a way that any student 
in need of tutoring made a defi- 
ute appointment with a registered 
Atista tutor for the number of 
ai of instruction the student 
aside amen A room was set 
and nie, Coe place for students 
tration and a a record of regis- 
Between ae eas was kept. 
tee-hundre F and June 1938, 
made and oo individuals 
0 Pressure ept appointments. 
0 was brought to bear 


‘tudent 
S Or è 
m volunta tutors. The service 


Yby the AD was managed entire- 
"ista student who served 


ice, and appointments were made 
or declined at the convenience of 
the students concerned. It is the 
consensus of opinion that this was 
the most successful term of the 
Tutoring Service. 

The students evidenced great in- 
terest in vocational guidance and, 
as the Senate Leader is not a 
trained counselor but has had only 
some experience in general guid- 
ance courses, the burden of the 
work was placed on the students 
who served as the vocational guid- 
ance committee. The first commit- 
tee, organized in February 1937, 
decided to undertake as its task 
the listing of all material on voca- 
tional guidance available in the 
school library. Seventh term stu- 
dents made up the majority of the 
committee so that it could function 
for a year without too much change 
of personnel. In codperation with 
the school library staff, the com- 
mittee investigated the books and 
pamphlets on hand in the library, 
and by April 1937, had progressed 
far enough to have a vocational 
guidance exhibit. The committee 
completed its study of library ma- 
terial in October 1938, and com- 
piled and issued a mimeographed, 
classified bibliography of vocational 
guidance literature. 

Contact with the Vocational 
Service for Juniors was established 
and members of the vocational 
guidance committee and other in- 
terested Arista members attended 
the Service conferences in the 
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Spring of 1937 and 1938, and re- 
ported their experiences to the 
Arista group. With the appoint- 
ment of a Miss Elizabeth Pendry, 
a trained guidance counselor, in 
February 1938, the need for a 
student committee disappeared, but 
Miss Pendry has found the work 
begun by. the students of value in 
rousing interest in the more com- 
plete program that has since been 
inaugurated. 

In February 1938, the student 
leaders asked that the Arista group 
be given some form of aptitude, 
personality, and vocational guid- 
ance tests. This would probably 
have proved an impossible task for 
the Senate Leader had she been 
forced to meet it alone, but with 
the codperation of the guidance 
counselor, a series of tests was 
given. The students wanted the 
tests for their own information, but 
the Senate Leader welcomed the 
tests as a means of finding out 
whether the method devised for 
electing students to Arista really 
resulted in the choice of students 
of high scholastic ability, well- 
rounded personality, and wide va- 
riety of interest. 

The guidance counselor secured 
the interest and services of Miss 
Pauline Hart, a graduate student 
in guidance from Teachers College, 
who administered and scored the 
tests. During the February 1938 
term, all Arista seniors were given 
the American Psychological Coun- 
cil Scholastic Test for College 
Freshmen, the Leland Stanford 


> or 


5 ~~ had 
S - 


Vocational Interest Test, and the 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 
The students were keenly interested 
in the results of their individual 
tests, were interviewed by either 
Miss Pendry, the school guidance 
counselor, or by Miss Hart, who 
interpreted the results for the stu- 
dents, and in many cases, choice 
of college, professional school, or 
possible vocation was influenced 
by the results of the testing. Stu- 
dents were especially interested in 


the interpretation of the Bernrexter 


Personality Inventory and were 
helped to understand their own 
strong points or weaknesses to be 
taken into account in dealing with 
their particular problems. 

From the point of view of the 
Senate Leader, the tests were valu- 
able as seeming to justify the pre- 


sent method of selecting students - 


for membership in Arista. The re- 
sults indicate that the Arista group, 
is, as a whole, composed of stu- 
dents of high scholastic ability, 
wide variation in interest and pêt- 
sonality, and a high degree of 
satisfactory personality adjustment 
and stability. 
It is ia belief of the Arista 
Leader and Senate that prs 
should provide opportunity for ri 
members, who vary greatly 10 iz 
personal interests, to have reg? 


contacts and experiences other r 
em ers 


classroom work with m that 


the faculty and students. 
end, a policy always foll it fot 
part, has been made è 

all Arista members. 





| 
mA —_— 
g D 
4 t 


„dent is expected to devote three 


gf , 
riods weekly to extra service in 
chool. 


Such service may be as secretary 


] a a school office, clerical aid to a 
acher Of administrator, library 
1 B school guard, or locker-room 
j ! or emergency room assistant. When- 
| vet possible, students are urged to 
| gece the field of service for them- 
| elves, but where students fail to 
7 find their own “service assignment”, 
|, task is allotted by the Senate 
1 Leader. In this way, students have 
"| experience in working with others. 
| The demand for such Arista assist- 
| ants far exceeds the supply. 


Each Arista student is also urged 


| to participate regularly in at least 
f one extra-curricular student activ- 


ity. In cases where a student’s lei- 


_ sure-time interest is well-established 
f «outside of school, extra-curricular 
1 activity is not insisted upon. 


There is, of course, no scientific 


4 way of measuring the effects of 


the Arista policy upon the indi- 
vidual. If, however, there is any 


op validity in the theory that superior 


stud : : 
th “ats, given Opportunity to use 


comm Pbilities within the school 
ial oe develop a maturity of 
© adjust emotion and the ability 
ems te themselves socially, it 
She ‘sonable to suppose that 
in event Arista policy is a step 
© tight direction, 


Rich EVELYN KONIGSBERG. 
ic 
“ond Hill High School, 


THE PLACE OF GENERAL 
MATHEMATICS IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Through many years of experi- 
ence in the teaching and supervi- 
sion of Algebra in both Senior and 
Junior High Schools, we have 
reached the conclusion that (1) 
many of the students are totally 
unfit and unprepared to begin that 
subject (2) that a large number 
of these students will never have 
any occasion to use the algebra as 
such (3) that the repeated failure 
in work and tests is inducing an 
inferiority complex in these stu- 
dents which is undermining not 
only their self-confidence and re- 
spect, but also their health, because 
of the constant worry and disor- 
ders caused by their inability to 
grasp the subject matter. 

We took up the problem of 
General Mathematics with the Vo- 
cational Guidance teacher, Mrs. A. 
B. Greene. As a result of this 
conference, on April 29, 1937, we 
sent questionnaires to those Senior 
High Schools to which our stu- 
dents are sent. 

The questionnaire was as fol- 
lows: 

Clark Junior High School expects 
to introduce a General Course in 
Mathematics in September, 1937. 

We should like to know: 

1. Would your high school ac- 
cept our students who have 
taken this course in lieu of 
Algebra? 

2. Would this course be con- 
sidered as one year of mathe- 


Ee 
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matics in any of the groups 
necessary to qualify for a 
high school diploma? 

3, Would the student be per- 
mitted to take Algebra and 
Geometry should he desire 
to go on with mathematics? 

4, Would he be penalized in 


any way, i. e. lose time or. 


experience any difficulty in 
the future? 


Replies were received from 
James Monroe, Evander Childs, 
High School of Commerce, Morris, 
Textile, and Haaren High schools. 
We were informed that our stu- 
dents would be accepted and that 
the course in general mathematics 
would be credited as a one year 
unit toward graduation. 

Pupils taking general mathemat- 
ics in junior high school would not 
receive credit for both this course 
and elementary algebra. However, 
should they take commercial arith- 
metic or geometry this would be 
accepted as a two year course. 

With this information as a fur- 
ther incentive we were ready to 
introduce the course in general 


mathematics in Clark Junior High 
School. 


In June, 1937, we succeeded in 
having general mathematics pro- 
gtammed for the September term. 

Our next problem was to deter- 
mine who were to take this course. 
The 8B general group were then 
given the Orleans prognostic test 
in Algebra. Those boys having the 
lowest ratings were selected to 
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make up a single class 


in a 
mathematics. Ecneral E 


This class has now ,¢ 
one term of general ma 
We have had sufficient 
form an opinion of the 
this course in our curri 
found that the course 
given in the syllabus 


is 
New York State for a by 


profit best by such a course. 


The State course, therefore, was 
simplified to fit the students for og 
whom it was intended. The topics e 
were retained in a simplified form. 
The course of study in general 
mathematics in Clark Junior High — 


School is as outlined below. 


We intend to continue giving — 
Algebra to the “rapid” pupils and — 
possibly to those chosen because 
of their high I.Q. or because of — 
evidences of interest in that sub- : 


ject. 
General Mathematics—1st Term 
First 6 Weeks: Algebra 

Notations, Evaluation, Multipli- 
cation, Formulas, Addition, D1v!- 
sion, Problems, Subtraction, Equ4 
tions. 

Note: This period 1s to dee 
mine correlation between the pee 
nostic test, and probability to SU 
ceed in Algebra. 

7 -12th Weeks: Formula 

The use of Common 
Formulas. 


Ompleteg 
thematic, 
time to 
Worth of q 
culum, We : 
of study ag ; 


the 9th ; 
general mathematics was too ra ; 


cult for this group. It seems that 5 
those who planned the course Over- a 
looked the students who could 3 


Tsai ie Pape er ater arta aa A EE 


É aa 
pi E e ee KAN aN 
EN E T OT 


! Á, 


43-15 
þe 


g 
f2 percentage—three cases. 


eter: rectangle, square, 
| triangle, circle. 
rectangle, square, 
circle, cylinder. 
rectangle, solid, 
4, y . , sphere. 


problems. 
Constructions. 


th Weeks: Study of Num- 


erim 
' 4 quilater@ 


— 


rs 


a Problems. 


6h Week: Budget 


17th Week: Metric systsem impor- 


rant equivalents 


3 isth Week: Review, Algebra, Prob- 


lems 
19th Week: Review; Geometric 
Figures, Problems 


20th Week: Numerical Com puta- 


tion. 


General Mathematics—2nd Term 


First 6 Weeks: Using per cent in 
business 


Commercial discount, Successive 


oan Margin, Profit and Loss, 
Net Proceeds, Salary and Commis- 


sion, 


7 
th Week: Interest Formula 





6% 60 


ons), day method (all condi- 


8-1 
áth Weeks. Social Problems 


nsurance 
l. i 
General Principles 
, Common types 
er 
T ege applications 
axes, installment buying 


Statistical Grapns 
1. Bar, circle, line 
Home Owning 
1. Mortgages, amortization, 
taxes 
Changes in occupation and con- 
ditions in living 
1. Ways of investing money 
15-18th Weeks: Radio and Pro- 
portion 
Number problems, similar fig- 
ures, scale drawings, indirect meas- 
urement, trigonometric ratios. 


19 - 20th Weeks: Review, tests 


It should be borne in mind, 
however, that this course is ex- 
ploratory and tentative, “dependent 
on the ability of the student to 
carry on with a marked degree of 
success. Too long have curriculum 
makers thought of the subject mat- 
ter rather than of the student and 
of his future interests, likes, and 
dislikes. 

What is the effect of general 
mathematics on the students? They 
“love” it. They have regained 
their self-respect. They are pro- 
gressing. They are successful. They 
are improving, not only in mathe- 
matics but in their other subjects, 
for they have learned to know the 
satisfaction which comes with suc- 
cess. 

Much of the success of our pro- 
gram can be attributed to the in- 
terest of Mr. Taylor, Mrs. Greene, 
and also our present principal, Dr. 
Frank D. Whalen. Without their 
codperation, their sympathetic atti- 
tude, their foresight, and their 
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practical manifestation in acknowl- 
edging that the student is to be 
considered in the plan of a course 
of study, general mathematics 
would not have found its place 
into our curriculum. 

RUBIN KIRSCHNER. 
Clark Junior High School. 
P. S. 37, Bronx. 


LANGUAGE ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
AT THE EVANDER CHILDS 
HIGH SCHOOL 

In planning a Language Assem- 
bly, we must bear in mind that our 
purpose is not only to entertain 
pupils but also to interest them in 
the study of foreign languages. It 
is easy to entertain them with a 


song and dance. It is possible to. 


interest them by a talk on the im- 
portance and value of knowing a 
foreign language. I feel, however, 
that we are more successful in 
achieving our purposes if we com- 
bine these aims, arranging a pro- 
gram that ervolves around a main 
idea and at the same time reaches 
the entire group. I have found it 
effective to work out a sketch with 
some semblance of a plot. 

In one of our programs both 
French and Italian Departments co- 
operated. We wrote a sketch consist- 
ing of a Prologue, a French Scene, 
an Italian Scene and an Epilogue. In 
the Prologue, two high school boys 
are discussing the relative merits 
of studying French. The boy who 
doesn’t study his lessons finds it 
all a waste of time, The boy who 
does looks forward to reading 
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French works in the n. 
traveling abroad and bar Sinal 
stood, to enterin te 
rant and knowing What he ; “stay, 
ing: He ends his Forceful A 

y giving an Imaginary ord titade 
great gusto: hors a’ oeury a 
de foie Eras, poulet rôti, a pa 
ne then goes of flinging a de 
au revoir’ at his companio 7 
first boy falls asleep, E 


and 
to find himself in the Cie 
Paris in Patis—utterly incapable : 


expressing himself and unable to 


» to 


get anything to eat, He is rescued. 


by a young lady at a table nearby 


who, having studied French in the 


Evander Childs High School, speaks 
French admirably and helps the 
young man out of his dilemma. 


The next scene, which is the 


Italian scene, finds our young man 


on the terrace of a hotel on the 


Grand Canal in Venice where again 
he is beset with difficulties. He 
thinks he would like to disport 
himself in a boat and asks for 


something that to the Italian waiter 


sounds like botte. Since bote 
means “blows” in Italian, the 
young man gets more than what 
he bargained for. A friend wg 
speaks Italian, happens upo? ! 
scene at the crucial moment, è 
course, and straighten matters Ye 
The young men are then aia 
with vino rosso and entertain , 
The Epilogue finds ane ead 
while uninterested student les- 
and eager to study his Fren 
son, and even learn 4 little 
to boot. 


& a Fren 8 Under, aes 


der. 


Jtalian 





uf assembly this year we 

F ork out 4 program involv- 

yee foreign languages, since 

0 sal German, Italian, and 

ne E De artments codperated. 

i ided to call it “Interna- 
€ 9? 


‘ Accor 4 . 
tional scene takes place in 


first 
5 ies of International Motion 
oF Inc. Hollywood, Cali- 


pictures; 
fornia, W, 
foreign P! 


where they are making 
ctures. The director 1s 
having cunsiderable difficulty at- 
tempting tO make himself under- 
good by the foreign actors and 
actresses. A Very disagreeable situa- 
ion is created. The leading Italian 
actress gets hysterical. The Direc- 
tor tears his hair out. When the 
President of International Motion 
Pictures, Inc. comes in he finds 
the studio in great confusion, 


everyone in a turmoil. An insigni- 


ficant studio hand saves the situa- 
tion, | 

“Perhaps I can help, Mr. J. B.” 
Why, what can you do?” scorn- 
fully adds the Director. 

“I can speak Italian,” says the 
young man. “I studied it in high 


| | school.” 


While the studio hand smoothes 

Ya situation bringing smiles 

€ countenances of the various 

AS the Director invites the 

dent of the company to see 

an he has already com- 

in the Projection room. 

ba im show in succession our 
foreign scenes, 

` “Panish: A balcony scene con- 


‘isting of a little dialogue be- 


Vari 


tween the duena and young 
Spanish girl, and a song. 

2, f ms Setting: A country 
inn in the Bavarian Alps. 
Short Dialogue followed by 4 
Bavarian dance. 

3. French: Little Red Riding Hood. 

Students wear masks to simulate 
puppets. 

4, Italian: Carnival in Venice 
consisting of a short dialogue 
and musical number sung to 
the accompaniment of mando- 
lins and guitars, and ending 
with the romantic departure 
of a Venetian lady and gentle- 
man in a gondola. 

The last scene takes us back 
to the studio where the stage hand 
is rewarded with a raise in salary 
and a significant statement is made 
by the President of the concern: 

“It comes in handy to know a 
foreign language or two. Once 
you understand people everything 
seems to turn out alright.” 

We are of course fortunate in 
having the valuable coöperation of 
our Art Department. A special 
group of students who study the 
designing and constructing of stage 
sets under the able direction of 
Miss O'Rourke plan and construct 
the sets for us. Costumes are de- 
signed by the costume design 
teacher, Miss Baldwin. 

We try to incorporate another 
feature into our program whenever 
possible, and that is to have the 
audience take part in the program, 
Words of fairly familiar songs in 
the various foreign languages are 
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flashed on the screen during the 
short intermission and the entire 
assembly sings. 

The time element is also impor- 
tant. Each one of the scenes need 
only take a few moments and the 
whole program need not go over 
the time generally allotted to an 
assembly period. The variety and 
briefness of presentation prevents 
the interest from lagging. 

Thus with this type of program 


many ends are achieved. 
ment is provided 
foreign Civilization ar e 
practical value of the Brae i 
foreign language js shown of a 
participation by the Student: active 
forded by the singing o ; 


; f 
and interest in forei ] Songs, 
, a ; 
stimulated. SN anBuages is 
EMMA MEnna 


Evander Childs High School 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


"GREAT PLAYS” IMPORTANT NBC 
EDUCATIONAL FEATURE BOOKED 
FOR PRODUCTION DURING 
COMING SCHOOL YEAR 

Educators throughout the United 
States have voiced hearty approval 
of the announcement that the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company will 
present its second series of “Great 
Plays” each week from October 
1938, until May, 1939, 


The first series of eleven classic 
dramas planned to trace the devel- 
opment of the theatre from the 
Greek to modern Broadway was re- 
ceived so enthusiastically that a 
more elaborate program has been 
arranged for the coming school 
year. A nationwide committee 
whose membership in each state 
includes teachers of drama in col- 
lege and high school, school offi- 
cials, and officers of the Parents 
Teachers Association, and Little 
Theatre organizations will conduct 
courses pertaining to the plays pre- 
ceding each broadcast, 
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The American Library Associa. 


tion in endorsing the “Great 
Plays” will provide for their pa- 
trons copies of the masterpieces 


and complete reference material on | 


the development of the drama. The 
splendid support which the Public 
Libraries will give throughout the 
country will aid the listener mate- 
tially in his preparation for the 
broadcasts. These great plays will 
be the chief works of representa- 
tive dramatists whose masterpieces 
caused the spotlight of the theatre 
world to be turned on their respec- 
tive countries of Greece, Italy, Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Spat, 
Norway, Russia, Belgium, Ireland, 
Scotland, and America. 

A study manual is being per 

: i ‘ve the historic 
pared which will give fot 
background of each play, the : a 
a sketch of the author's life, m 
about the premiere of the pf° 
tion and the theatre in whi = 
d. The P 

play was first presente follows: 
approved for study 1s 4S 





broadcast will be 
phe pa ° suggested reading 
paced various school departments, 
Pia raphy will be posted as 
, bibl! material covering each 
ere dents will be asked to 
phy each broadcast and hand 


; to 5 
Pe af instructors a brief summary 


iation. These pa- 
gi daak apprec sent to NBC 
ts will then 

fect a complete record of the 
"dience response will be thor- 
oughly evaluated. 

Dr. James Rowland Angell, edu- 
ational counsellor of the National 
Broadcasting Company, in a recent 
satement said, “A great deal has 
been done to further the apprecia- 
tion and study of music and we 
feel that the same opportunity 
should be offered to students 
and patrons of the theatre. New 
seties of great plays will parallel 
courses taught in departments of 
drama in high schools and colleges. 
There is an ever increasing demand 
for the classics which have made 
theatrical history and we believe 
oe Great Plays will satisfy in a 
"i eie the desires of a thea- 
a ne public Which today does 

. eh Opportunity of seeing 
met Bi ama — were for- 
ompanies ea by professional 

On cross-country tours.” 
du ee to be broadcast in- 
uripides, The Trojan Wo- 


Man » 
tay’ Everyman i The Great Magi- 
iine commedia dell ‘arte; Mar- 

, r. Faustus, Shakespeare’s 
Night’s Dream, Julius 


Othello; Corneille’s 


to 


The Cid; Calderone’s Life Is A 
Dream; Moliere’s Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme; Goldsmith’s She Stoops 
To Conquer; Sheridan’s The School 
for Scandal; Schiller’s Mary Stu- 
art; Lytton’s Richelieu; Boucicault's 
The Octoroon; Tolstoi’s Redemp- 
tion; Ibsen’s The Doll’s House; 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience; 
Dumas Fils’ Camille; Rostand’s 
Cyrano de Bergerac; Fitch’s Na- 
than Hale; Barrie’s Peter Pan; 
Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird; Galswor- 
thy’s Justice; Pinero’s The En- 
chanted Cottage; Shaw's Back to 
Methuselah; Robinson’s The White 
Headed Boy; and Maxwell Ander- 
sons’ “Elizabeth the Queen.” 

All information pertaining to the 
“Great Plays” series should be ad- 
dressed to: Blevins Davis, ‘Great 


_ Plays” Series, National Broadcast- 


ing Company, New York City, 
N. Y. 


RECORDINGS OF POETS' 
READINGS AVAILABLE FOR 
CLASSROOM USE 

Vachel Lindsay’s stirring reading 
of his famous poem, “The Congo,” 
which so delighted audiences dur- 
ing his lifetime, may now be 
heard by all who have access to a 
phonograph. The original record- 
ing, made on aluminum discs and 
Jong out of print, has, through the 
enterprise of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, been trans- 
ferred to improved durable discs 
which reproduce clearly the vigor- 
ous chanting of America’s out. 
standing troubadour, 
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The record is one in a Contem- 
porary Poets Series planned by the 
National Council for use in the 
classroom and edited by George 
W. Hibbitt and W. Cabell Greet 
of Columbia University. Another 
record which has been issued is the 
reading by Robert P. Tristram Cof- 
fin of three of his best poems, 
“The Secret Heart,” “The Fog,” 
and “Lantern in the Snow.” Made 
with the latest recording equip- 
ment, the readings have the double 
interest of revealing the full beauty 
of the author’s interpretation of his 
poems and of reproducing the ac- 
cent and inflection of characteristic 
Maine speech. 

Under the auspices of the Eng- 
lish organization, Robert Frost has 
made four double records of his 
best-loved poems, including “The 
Death of the Hired Man,” “Mend- 
ing Wall,” and “Two Tramps in 
Mud Time”; and Gertrude Stein 
has recorded several of her shorter 
pieces and selections from ‘Mak- 
ing of Americans.” 

A complete list of the available 
records may be obtained from the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English, 211 West 68th Street, 
Chicago, 


GEOGRAPHIC NEWS BULLETINS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 

The National Geographic Soci- 
ety of Washington, D. C., an- 
mounces that publication of its 
illustrated Geographic News Bulle- 
tins for teachers will be resumed 
early in October. 
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These bulletins are issued 
ly, five bulletins to the we 
for thirty weeks of the was Tash 
They embody pert i, 
classroom use from the stre 
geographic information TE, 
a into The Society’s hea Pou 
ters from every part 
The bulletins ts insta ite si. 
the society’s extensive file of E 
graphic photographs. ee 

Teachers are requested to appi 
early for the number of these bul 
letins desired. They are obtainable 


M of 


only by teachers, librarians, and col. 


lege and normal school students 
The bulletins are issued as a Fe 
ice, not for financial profit, by the 
National Geographic Society as a 


part of its program to diffuse geo- 


graphic information. They give 
timely information about boundary 
changes, exploration, geographic 
developments, new industries, cos- 
tumes and customs, and world 
progress in other lands. Each ap- 
plication should be accompanied by 
twenty-five cents (50 cents in Can- 
ada) to cover the mailing cost of 
the bulletins for the school year. 
Teachers may order bulletins 1 
quantities for class use, to be sent 
to one address, but 25 cents must 
be remitted for each subscription. 


CITY WIDE HIGH SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC TROPHIES FOR GIRLS 

The two Girls’ Branch, P a 
Schools Athletic League All -— 
City Trophies for high —, 3 
being awarded for the yet 19 
follows: 


Week. 


¥ A 
a 
4a 


ment facts. foe 





dquar. 


TRO- 

g S. LEVERICH 
ATHAR d for by high schools 
ation of 2500 girls 


pHYs istt 
cb o Richmond 


wit yer awarded t 
? 


ol. 
L. WINTHROP TRO- 

ted for by high schools 
7 er tration of 2000 girls 
5 under, awarded to Port Rich- 
4 High School. 


a 
mond 


These trophies are awarded an- 
nually to those high schools having 
the greatest percentage of girls 
qualifying for All Round Athletic 
Medals, based on the number of 
girls on register. 

High Schools with a registration 
of between 2000 and 2500 may 
choose the class under which they 
wish to compete. 


REVIEWS 


PREFACE TO 


By Henry W. Simon, Ph.D., Ox- 
ford University Press, 1938. 

In his foreword to Henry W. 
Simon's Preface to Teaching, Abra- 
ham Flexner remarks that books 
on teaching are proverbially dull. 
With this comment, most teachers 
will cheerfully agree. The stuffy 
and cumbersome literary style 
which educationalists often employ 
has caused many a teacher to shun 
pedagogical treatises. ‘Too many 
Professorial writers seem to believe 
that polysyllables are evidence of 
profound thought and that abstract 
‘rms give freshness and vitality to 
na nonplace observations. Exam- 
Sioa from actual classroom 
Ropica] ite so infrequent in peda- 

- erature that one suspects 
aquai © writers have Only a remote 

“ftance with current teachin 
nditions, One criti a 
this lifeles ne critic has labeled 

S English “pedigese.” 
arge of vague and color- 
ng cannot be leveled at 
= Teaching, Professor Si- 


e 

Cs s,s 
$ Writi 
re aCe t 


TEACHING 


mon writes in a chatty and inti- 
mate vein much as if here convers- 
ing informally with the reader. 


‘The result is a readable exposition 


of the nature of the teaching pro- 
fession and a helpful discussion of 
some of the difficulties which the 
teacher encounters in his everyday 
classroom experiences. 

As the title suggests, the book 
is addressed to the beginning 
teacher. In the first half of the vol- 
ume, entitled “What the Job Is,” 
Professor Simon gives the neophyte 
some reasons why the teacher can- 
not reform the world but what, on 
the other hand, he can do to bene- 
fit both society and the individual. 
A chapter on the characteristics of 
a good teacher is followed by an 
engaging discussion of “How Not 
to be a Schoolmarm.”” Some advice 
on planning for professional ad- 
vancement and on handling par- 
ents completes this section, 

Professor Simon does not agree 
with some of his colleagues at 
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Teachers College who believe that 
the school should consciously in- 
doctrinate for a new (but unde- 
scribed) social order. Such is not the 
proper function of the school, he 
holds, and any effort to achieve a 
social revolution through the in- 
strumentality of the school would 
be opposed by the rulers and citi- 
zenry of the state. Any effort on 
the part of the school to effect the 
overthrow of the existing social or- 
ganization and to substitute another 
in its place would be a reversal of 
the usual historical process. The 
customary sequence of change is 
first the state, then the school. The 
school system of totalitarian Sparta, 
for example, was not developed 
until more than two centuries after 
the Spartan government had taken 
a settled form. 

“The very fact that the ‘social 
frontier thinkers,’ as our group of 
professors is called, seldom tell us 
just what social philoophy should 
be taught, indicates the weakness 
of their position. Most of the 
group seem to hover about social- 
ism—some a little to the right and 
some a little to the left. Their 
writings are seldom quite clear on 
this point. But why don’t they tell 
us just what it is, just what re- 
forms in government and society 
they want? Certainly it is not be- 
cause they do not know, because 
they have not thought it through. 
Rather, it is because if they really 
started an effective training in so- 
cialism, if they succeeded in mak- 
ing our school-children demand 


government ownershj 

lic utilities and rans ar Pub. 
the abolition of Private Sttieg Or 
society would quickly E , 
stop them. That society wo a as 
its fine tool threatening to ts ; 
work than it was mean a 
would alter it accordingly, Yo 

in the same position as these a 
nent professors. If you are out 
reform the world, if you ate a 3 
cial revolutionary, A 
effect your good work through the 
schools. Be a real revolutiona 


and organize revolutionary cells oc aad 
platoons of colored shirts. After 
you have effected your revolution, A ' 
then start paying attention to the 
schools, raising the next generation 
to think and feel as you do—orat 


least as you want it to.” 


If the teacher cannot use the 
schoolroom to preach his own par- 
ticular panacea for the troubles of 
society, what can he legitimately do 
to help make this world a better 
place to live in? He can teach his — 
pupils to think effectively, to work oa 
codperatively, to lead courageously, 


to follow intelligently, and to serve 
willingly when the common we 
requires it. He can, in fine, de- 
velop in his pupils those qualities 
of thought, emotion, and ie 
which will enable them to W° 
out their own solutions to the p° 4 
lems which confront them 4s !? 
viduals and as members of nom 
“If this sounds too slow and a < 
rect for your temperament, ee 
Professor Simon, “teaching !$ P 
ably not your job.” 


t for, and ; 


do not try to 


w a) vy 
Prat as Gs 
A i a: Aa I 





i second half of the book, 
jn “plow to Do It,” the au- 
aiitlee ses realistically some of 
Ho ° oom problems which con- 
pe a? oung teacher. His com- 
font n ii such matters as pre- 
ns, keeping order, the 
ing, unity, form, 
in teaching are pithy 
nd — 1, One might cavil at 
i advisability of recommending 
i beginning teacher to p 
vo more than eight hours a day o 
mol work throughout the schoo! 
at,” Such an admonition 1s liable 
to beget clock-watching and the 
jtitude that teaching is a job 
nther than a vocation as noble in 
ts own tight as medicine or the 
ministry. When a young teacher 
begins to worry lest he perform 
any work over and beyond that 
which was nominated in the bond, 
he is fairly on the way to academic 

stagnation. 

Preface to Teachin g is a book 
that might be read with benefit 
z pupil-teachers and teachers-in- 
à ning. Some of us who are more 

Perienced might also find it 
Profitable readin g. 

FRANCIS GRIFFITH. 

James Madison High School. 
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i BOOK OF MAJOR SPORTS 
A, y- by William L. Hughes. 
$3.99 ames & Co., 396 pages, 


F 
brary z first time a one volume 
hi = been written for players 
Pores, ¢ €s of the so-called major 


Ootball, basketball, baseball, 


and track. Dr. William L. Hughes 
has accomplished a significant piece 
of work as editor and collaborator. 
His and his co-authors’ wide ex- 
perience both in coaching and play- 
ing America’s National sports en- 
ables them to bring to their readers 
a wealth of thoroughly tried tech- 
niques. 

The thirty-three chapters of this 
volume are written clearly and 
tersely. The authors have made an 
unusual effort to avoid long ex- 
planations. Approximately ten ques- 
tions for discussion and ten true 
and false test questions conclude 
each chapter. There are over three 
hundred accurate and detailed indi- 
vidual drawings of the basic fun- 
damentals of the four sports. These 
word-pictures have been based on 
motion picture “action” shots and 
therefore should prove helpful. 

“The coach or player who mas- 
ters this treatise and who puts its 
principles into practice should have 
a basic understanding of the four 
activities. Then, and only then, is 
he ready to go beyond its pages for 
the novel and the experimental.” 

Sport enthusiasts will enjoy and 
proft by a perusal of this truly 
unique volume. 

M. DONALD ADOLPH. 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 


PULPWOOD EDITOR 
By Harold Hersey, Stokes and 


Company, $3.00. 
This book ought to be required 
reading for every high school 


75 
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teacher of English in the country. 
In its informal and racy fashion, it 
tells more about the adolescent's 
reading interests than most of the 
learned surveys we have had; and 
it does it much more convincingly. 
Mr. Hersey, who has edited some 
eighty-odd pulp magazines in the 
last twenty-five years, has here 
given us some invaluable insight 
into the leisure-time reading of a 
vast segment of our adolescent 
population. Mr. Hersey admits that 
the juvenile element (6-60, he in- 
sists) constitutes the largest bulk 
of pulp readers. And it is to the 
feeding of this insatiable mob that 
Mr. Hersey and his colleagues have 
not too solemnly dedicated them- 
selves. That they flourish like the 
proverbial green bay tree is elo- 
quent testimony to their shrewd- 
ness in sizing up their audiences, 
and infallibly catering to their de- 
sires. 

What are pulp readers like? Mr. 
Hersey submits a graphic and 
rather distressing profile: office and 
factory workers, few educated be- 
yond elementary level, distinctly 
juvenile in outlook, unimaginative, 
unintelligent, uncultured, but curi- 
ously definite and dogmatic about 
what they want to read. And Mr. 
Hersey’s success has been based on 
his uncanny gauging and satisfac- 
tion of these desires. 

Teachers of remedial reading 
have long suspected what Mr. Her- 
sey so pointedly reveals, but little, 
as yet, has been done to lift the 
reading level of the underprivi- 
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leged who comprise + 


of pulp addicts, Mod palori : 


as 
of b en; 


t 
lar habits 


achieved in the wa 
ing down poor ocu 
habilitating Morale, increag 
and comprehension, anq a 
But the fundamental forth, 
raised by the analyses in re 
sey's discursive narrative x Gr 
untouched, and will probabi Ps: 
main so until teachers bas = 
aware of the workings of the a 
mind and the ways in Which z 3 
manipulated and regimented b 
clever practitioners like Mr. ; 
Mr. Hersey never intended his 
book for teachers. This much js 
obvious. But what he Says has more 
pith and point for teachers of lit- 


erature than most of the sallow — 


stuff that clutters up — methods 
courses and texts. Here is the 
“low-down” from one who knows, 
from one who sells it, from one 
who doesn’t eat tomorrow unless 
he knows what his readers want 
and gives it to them. 

Mr. Hersey’s breezy advice may 


produce a generation of more effec- 


tive pulp-writers. It ought, also, to 
produce a generation of more ef- 
fective teachers, It is difficult to 
see how one can teach literature 
these days without a vivid recogni 
tion of the part the pulps play 19 
the lives of our students, and why 
their hold is so tenacious and y 
hard to break. Mr. Hersey, pm 
out intending it at all, has weit . 
a most revealing text for 


teacher of English. HL LASS 


8 tate 


Hersey, | 





. ITS MEANING AND 

INTEGRA TION, CATION 

‘Thomas Hopkins and 

BY 5 Appleton-Century, $2.00. 
others: i a timely book, coming as 

This 1 Gen the academic air is 
ir does iis much half-baked, unin- 
thick H discussion of “correlation,” 
orme tion,” “fusion,” “synthe- 
p r E and so forth. 

udy under the auspices of 
he Society for Curriculum Study 
i ds a rather cold but comforting 
ight. It clarifies and defines inte- 
gration, pointing to the integrative 
behavior of the individual, and cit- 
ing philosophic, biological, and 
psychological evidence for integra- 
tion. In these lights, it critically 
examines the comparatively new 
experience, correlated, broad-field, 
and core-curricula, 

For those who seek an under- 
standing of the basic proposals and 
implications of integration, this 
text is a worthwhile investment. It 
offers sane and balanced guidance 
in a very much befogged area. In- 
tegration is upon us already in 
many more forms than we know. 
Without the intelligent appraisal 
offered by Dr, Hopkins and his co- 
ae we may make fools and 
i ‘sts of ourselves again, as we 
ave done so often in the past. 
+ arguments for integration are 

‘swerable. But that does not 
n that the 
ion by fond enthusiasts are 
extend f y sound. A perusal of the 
veals 7 analyses here offered re- 

84ping breach between the- 


ses, 


This St 


ory and practic 
successfully wi 


the next decade. 
minds like that of Dr. Hopkins 


will be needed to restrain the head- 
strong and morbid neophiles from 
coming to market with their ideas 
in the green ear. Dr. Hopkins has 


multifarious schemes - 


e. Bridging this gap 
ll be the work of 
Cool and steady 


done an excellent and much-needed 
job in placing before the profes- 
sion so clear and so well-reasoned 
an examination of what is perhaps 
the most-discussed and most sig- 
nificant educational movement of 


the last decade. 
A. H. L. 


A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
SYNONYMS 


By Richard Soule. New Edition , 
Revised and Enlarged by Alfred — 
D. Scheffield. Little Brown, $3.50. h 

There is not much to be said © 


about this new edition of Soule’s 
classic work. It has now been 
brought up to date by one emi- 
nently fitted by temperament and 
experience for the task. Synonyms 
have been grouped to make fine 
shades of meaning clear. Mr. Schef- 
field writes an excellent foreword 
on the technique involved in se- 
lecting the right word. Soule in 
this new format is an invaluable 
desk book for writers and teachers. 
A. H L 


THE AMERICAN LEGION 
AS EDUCATOR 
By William Gellerman, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
$3.15. 
This is the book that had the 
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American Legion, the recent N. E. 
A. convention, and the American 
press, standing on their heads not 
so very long ago. At this writing, 
it still makes good reading. Cer- 
tainly, there is none of the wild- 
eyed, irresponsible sensation-monger 
about Dr. Gellerman, as you might 
have gathered from the fulmina- 
tions of some of the Legionnaires 
and others whose oxen had been so 
painfully gored by this study. Dr. 
Gellerman’s work is marked by an 
eminent sobriety, sanity, and scru- 
pulous hewing to the facts as they 
appear spread in documentary form 
by the Legion itself. Himself a 
member of the Legion, Dr. Geller- 
man can hardly be charged with 
being a rank and uninformed out- 
sider. The obvious lengths to which 
he has gone to document his 
charges against the Legion leave 
little doubt concerning his honesty 
and integrity. The violent denigra- 
tions heaped upon the author by 
those who have felt his lash most 
keenly have not as yet succeeded in 
shaking the basic facts adduced. 
That these facts are none too pal- 
atable in some quarters is obvious. 
For Dr. Gellerman charges, in brief, 
that the American Legion, as consti- 
tuted at present, is distinctly and 
menacingly pro-fascist. It is a pow- 
erful pressure group, dominated 
from above by a few forceful indi- 
viduals who are bent on mobilizing 
national sentiment in favor of their 
own special interests, which lie in 
the maintenance and perpetuation 
of the status quo. The Legion's 
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vocal policy is not p 


Cprese í 4 yi > 
the inarticulate rank ing A d S 
Gellerman contends, E Di 


It j 

-secti . 3 no 

cross-section of America jt Bi 5 
ends 


to be. The Preservation 
and the inculcation of the Peace 
attitude are merely convenie Patriai 
behind which the true nies Masks 

Poses 
the Legion are clearly pitten of 
Dr. Gellerman draws a og 
and rather sinister Pictu aye 
Legion’s many insidious activities 
in the name of peace and patrio 
ism, pointing out the extent i 
which the Legion has cowed and 
dominated not only isolated schoo] 
systems, but even so large and in- 
fluential an organization as the 
N. E. A. Through the use of such 
institutions and occasions as Amer. 
ican Education Week, Essay Con- 
tests, Flag Education, Patriotic Holi- 
day Observances, Constitution Day 
Observances, and so forth, Dr. Gel- 
lerman points out how the Legion 
subtly and deftly has permeated our 
school systems with its own particu- 
lar brand of Americanism. 

The educational program of the 
Legion, as analyzed by Dr. Geller- 
man, is essentially militaristic. It 
discredits as radical and subversive 
all movements for social change. It 
is passionately dedicated to preser: 
ing the status quo, and to heighten- 
ing popular emotions concerning 
the symbols of these institutions: 

There is only one thing for te 
ers to do, says Dr. Gellerman. rt 
must take sides, unite, 4 ; 

. aa d paradox 
against the distinctly and P ans 
ically un-American tendencies 


re of the 





Legion and similar 

sented ee = tend life. 
nen” a definitely perturbing 
A oe in it, Dr. Gellerman has 
k 4 with painful clarity what 
gutlin is to be a menace, the extent 
he fef portions of which complac- 
j P befuddled educators have 
ae recognized nor dealt with at 
i adequately. It is good to have 
it brought out into the open. It is 
yen more important now that some 
of the facts are at hand, and as yet 
not successfully controverted by the 
mouthpieces of the Legion, that 
teachers familiarize themselves with 
them. Certainly, every Legionnaire 
is not necessarily tarred by the stick 
Dr. Gellerman so lustily applies. 
But an answer should be forthcom- 
ing soon. And it should be as sedu- 
lously restrained and as carefully 
documented as Dr. Gellerman’s 
study. Teachers have an important 
stake in this controversy. They can- 
not afford to remain ignorant of its 
aana nature and implica- 

Ons, 


A> Hak. 


METHODOLOGY OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


T V. Good, A. S. Barr, and 
BIs Scates, Appleton-Century, 


Pian certainly one of the most 
kind fe and detailed texts of its 
"hes i amateur and profes- 
Miakj- Carchers will profit from 
ent organization and lucid 


XPositi 
ton of the authors. There is 


everything here to prevent those do- 
ing educational research from fall- 
ing into some of the inexcusably 
egregious errors that occasionally 
mar even the most honestly inten- 
tioned work. What the authors 
have to say on the various tech- 
niques of educational research and 
their peculiar weaknesses and strong 
points bears careful reading. The 
discussion of the nature of scien- 
tific thinking and its application to 
educational problems is particularly 
illuminating. Most studies suffer 
from inaccurate or inept analysis 
and interpretation of data. Here 
the cautions thrown out by the au- 
thors are of special significance. Ap- 
plication of the principles laid down 
would do much to remove the taint 
of shoddiness and meretriciousness 
which, unfortunately, so often char- 
acterizes educational research. 

This book serves one really fine 
purpose. It demonstrates the fun- 
damental honesty and integrity that 
animates present day educational re- 
search and serves as something of a 
rebuke to those who pervert its pur- 
poses. We are a little disappointed, 
however, in this imposing work. 
Nowhere do we find any criticism 
of the piddling nature of so much 
of contemporary research in educa- 
tion. Nowhere do the authors come 
to grips with the rather serious 
problem of making research more 
meaningful, more important. Of 
course, their basic aim has been to 
develop scrupulous efficiency and 
scientific infallibility among re 
searchers, Here their guidance is 
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beyond criticism. And perhaps we pects of the difficult Words 


have no right to ask for more. But tunately, Dr. Gates’ data § Unfor. 
somehow, we feel, that the authors almost exclusively an m drawn 
would have added immeasurably to mentary level, A large i ele 
their stature had they pointed em- the “demons” here Set dee of § 
phatically to the need for harnessing longer haunt any substantia] 5 no j 
educational research to what is of ber of the upper classes in the ta | 
moment. As it is, by indirection, school. But for the juni igh 


they encourage the deplorable ten- school and the early term 
dency towards the narrowness, spe- senior high schoo] 
cialization, and unreality so marked have much value. 
a feature of educational research. This is reputable an 
Better techniques, more skilful] ap- research. Such work does much iy 
Plication of safeguards, yes! But _ festore one’s faith in educational 
also more vision, more vivid aware- research, A H L 
ness of the purposes that research is 
to serve. It is not mere fact-finding 
that is important. The kind of facts 
sought are equally vital, and per- 
haps even more vital, 

The volume contains a stimulat- 


d important f 
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LITERARY CHARACTERS 
DRAWN FROM LIFE 


By Farle Walbridge, H. W, Wil. 
son Co. 
This is a really fascinating bit 


, - of work and one that no teacher of 
1ng appendix composed of remarks English will want to be without, 


of national experts in various fields 4 compilation like this has not yet, 
indicating the needed research in to our knowledge, been attempted 
these specific areas, with such thoroughness and skill. : 

A. H. L. Mr. Walbridge lists some of the | 


ji à Clef” 
A LIST OF SPELLING DIFFICULTIES most famous “Romans à 





IN 3876 WORDS and “Drames à Clef” indicating 
By Arthur I. Gates, Teachers the real-life counterpart of te 
College, Columbia, $2.10. interesting literary characters. 


This is a highly useful study and volume also contains a e 
fills a long felt want. The words “Half-told Tales” or unfinis ia 
here listed are analyzed for specific novels by some very promine 
and special difficulties they present authors, attrac: 
to pupils. The “hard-spot” is noted, The book has some pen. a for 
the frequency of its occurrence, the tive possibilities as a -_ 
grade level of comprehension, and the teaching of literature. ve 
most common spellings indicated. if you cannot make it pare y 

This study serves a double pur- such utilitarian purpose em ded 
Pose; aiding the teacher in antici- Mr. Walbridge er exciting 
pating errors and providing specific any) you will still fin A a, L 
frontal attack on the crucial as- entertainment. 
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PROBLEMS OF GROUP REMEDIAL READING 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL? 


pREFATORY NOTE 

For the past four years, the 
Works Progress Administration has 
been codperating with the Board 
of Education in the conduct of a 
remedial reading program in about 
twenty New York City high schools, 
Influenced to a large extent by the 
excellent results obtained on this 
project, in February, 1938, Asso- 
ciate Superintendent Frederic Ernst 
and Assistant Superintendent David 
H. Moskowitz took steps towards 
incorporating remedial reading pro- 
cedures into the regular high school 
course of study. In accordance 
with the plan of action which they 
proposed, the various high schools 
have been organizing into special 
English classes those entering pu- 
pils found to possess a reading 
status considerably below the ninth 
year, 

Early last September, at a confer- 
“nce of the W, P, A. remedial read- 
Ng workers held at the Julia Rich- 
7 High School, Dr. Arthur E. 
mi author of the Traxler read- 
worka, t, and prominent research 
delivered the field of reading, 
lems. of an address on the prob- 
i the Se 8toup remedial reading 

oe School. His talk 
immediately to the work 


of the special English classes or- 
ganized for entering low-ability 
readets in our own high schools 
that the thought occurred to bring 
it to the attention of all teachers 
concerned by reproducing it in 
HicH Points. The following arti- 
cle is an abridgement of Dr. Trax- 
let’s original address, 
WILL SCARLET. 


Technical Supervisor 
High School Remedial Program. 


REASONS FOR REMEDIAL 
READING PROGRAMS 

The extensive remedial reading 
project which is being conducted in 
the New York City high schools 
finds its counterpart, on a smaller 
scale, in countless high schools all 
over America. Within the last five 
years, it seems that nearly every high 
school in this country has become 
concerned over the ineffective read- 
ing of a large proportion of its 
pupils and has either considered 
or tried out ways and means of 
doing something about the situa- 


tion. 





1 A paper presented at a Symposium 
of the Now York City Remedial Teach- 
ing Project held at the pa Richman 
High School, September 6, 1938. 
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There are several reasons for 
the present intense interest in re- 
medial reading at the high school 
level. One of these is the increased 
emphasis on extensive reading in 
certain subjects, particularly those 
in the social sciences and natural 
sciences. Unless the students can 
read efficiently, it is impossible for 
them to cover the assignments. 
Another reason is the retention in 
school of many pupils who have 
neither language facility nor inter- 
est in the language arts and who 
are naturally inclined to drop out 
of school and enter industry, but 
who remain in school because in- 
dustry doesn’t want them and be- 
cause of compulsory attendance 
laws. This group of pupils fur- 
nishes a large percentage of the 
remedial reading cases. A third 
reason for emphasis on remedial 
reading has been the development 
and wide use of standardized read- 
ing tests, the results of which have 
shown that in almost any class the 
most able readers are from six to 
ten times as efficient as the poorest 
ones. Another influence making 
for the development of remedial 
reading programs in the secondary 
school has emanated from the ex- 
perimental work in reading that 
has been carried on during the last 
fifteen years in various clinics and 
laboratory schools. These studies 
have shown that remedial reading 
is feasible and they have devel- 
oped technics, some of which may 
be transferred to the classroom. 
Still another reason for the promo- 
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tion of remedial reading for th 
retarded youth of this country has 
been the realization that if ow 
democracy is to endure in a world 
that is bewildered by diverg nt 
political, economic, and. sociolog 
ical theory, it is highly important 
that the whole population be able 
not merely to read and assimilate. 
at a low level, but also to read. 
thoughtfully and critically and tọ 
weigh the evidence that is pre- 
sented to them. vO 

The last point is ample justifia. 
tion for a program of remedial 
reading throughout the secondary 
schools of America, but it should — 
be observed that if the need at 
this point is met, teachers of reme- 
dial reading will not be satisfied 
with the mere mechanical aspects k: 
of the reading process which so f 
often engage the greater share of 
attention in contemporary programs 
of this kind. They will recognize 
that, while several other aspects 
are important in a remedial read- 
ing program, the most significant 
phase of the work is the provision 
of the concepts needed in each 
field and the training of the stu- 
dents in the use of these concepts” i | 
in thinking. ais 

It is true, of course, that conte 
ing in the tools and „methods - | 
thinking represents an advance j JE 
stage of remedial reading g : È 
that this stage is necessarily pi d | 
ceded by a number of other Sse || 
Let us note what sO i 
are, 
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TEPS IN A GROUP REMEDIAL 

READING PROGRAM 
Statement of objectives—As a 

rule, the first step involves a clear 
statement of the purposes of the 
remedial work. It is not possible 
to set up 4 blanket set of objec- 
fives that can be adopted in all 
remedial reading programs at the 
secondary school level, for the ob- 
jectives are partly dependent on 
the needs of the individuals and 
the resources of the project. How- 
ever, any comprehensive list of ob- 
jectives will probably include the 
following as a minimum: 

1, The perfection of fundamental 
reading habits — regular eye- 
movements, few regressions, ac- 
curate return sweeps, reduced 
vocalization, and so forth. 

2, The promotion of permanent 
interests in and habits of inde- 
pendent reading. 

3. The development of skills in 
work-type reading — adapting 
fate to content, getting central 
thought, following directions, 
and a variety of other skills. 

4. The fostering of desirable read- 

ing attitudes—for example, an 

attitude of preference for the 
ray and enduring as 
ei with the cheap and 
ing pp ang attitude of reserv- 

EN Lih nn when reading 
E dies s | material, N 

megi- ) scientific, and other 

6, A “i Writing, 
in ppintance with and facility 

ibrary skills, 


7. The widening of the conceptu- 
al background of the pupils— 
building up meaningful vocab- 
ulary. 

8. The improvement of the meth- 
ods of thinking employed by 
the pupils while reading and 
the formation of habits of 
thoughtful, critical, analytical 
reading. 

Selection of pupils for reading 
§roups.—The second step in a re- 
medial reading project is the iden- 
tification and selection of the poor 
readers in the group. The main 
tool at this stage is a reading test 
or battery of tests. 
though they are for diagnosis, pre- 
sent high school reading tests are 
fairly satisfactory for survey pur- 
poses and they will indicate with 
considerable accuracy the gross 
reading deficiencies of the pupils. 

It is desirable to include in the 
remedial group as large a percent- 
age as possible of the pupils who 
are below the median of the grade. 
The lowest fourth of each class is 
sometimes included, although large 
public school systems can seldom 
provide remedial help for so large 
a group. In a school system the 
size of the New York City schools, 
local percentiles on reading tests 
are probably more significant than 
reading ages or grades, as deter- 
mined by the authors of the tests, 
for the local groups will probably 
be larger and more stable than the 
ones used by the authors in setting 
up their norms, 

Greater gains on the average 


Imperfect - 
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may be anticipated if pupils whose 
reading percentiles are consider- 
ably lower than their intelligence 
percentiles are assigned to the 
reading groups. However, some 
pupils whose intelligence percen- 
tiles as well as reading percen- 
tiles are very low will show marked 
improvement in reading under 
proper guidance. This is probably 
explained in part by the fact that 
scores on most group intelligence 
tests include a large reading factor, 
and consequently, some pupils 
make low intelligence scores be- 
cause of ineffective reading rather 
than poor mental ability. 

In the selection of the reading 
groups, the results of tests should 
be supplemented by teachers’ re- 
ports and interviews with teachers, 
pupils, and parents. 

Diagnosis—The third step is the 
diagnosis of the difficulties of the 
pupils who are chosen for the re- 
medial group. Reading disability 
cases usually reveal more than one 
handicap and the numerous and 
different combinations of handi- 
caps that are possible make diag- 
nosis very difficult. 

In connection with this step, the 
remedial teacher can well prepare 
a brief case history for each pupil 
in the group. The case history 
should include a summary of all 
available information about the pu- 
pil, for the causes of retardation 
in reading are sometimes far re- 
moved rfom the reading situation 
itself. If the school system main- 

tains an adequate system of cumu- 
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lative records, these records wiji 
constitute case histories, and tho 
summaries made by the remedii 


teacher may be taken in lat Bs 
€ S 
; Pewa 


from them. 

will not contain all the aan 
needed about reading cases and it 
is desirable to supplement this rec. 
ord with a variety of information 
collected at the beginning of the 
reading project. A few silent read. 


Even the best cumulative record a 


ing tests are somewhat diagnostic _ 


and a study of the scores on these 
tests is of some value in identify- 
ing the nature of reading difficul- 
ties. However, since nearly all 
reading tests are designed for use 
within a single class period, the 
parts are so short that the relia- 
bility of the part scores tends to 


be too low for the diagnosis of 
Moreover, 
in the light of the broad concep- — 
tion of reading now in vogue, — 


individual difficulties. 


existing reading tests for the high 


school fall far short of measuring 
more than a fraction of the im- 


portant abilities involved. T eachers 
of reading may supplement stand- 
ardized tests with informal testing 
materials of their own construc: 
tion which are designed to meas- 
ure certain objectives not meas- 
ured satisfactorily by standardized 
tests. It appears that a very as 
nificant contribution could be mace 
by the Remedial Teaching als 
through the construction and E 
ardization of a diagnostic rea ae 
test using content specially 4 1i 
pared or selected with a vie 
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its suitability for N : 
nigh school students, hag a 
gruction Of such a test is now 
peing undertaken by the High 
school Remedial Project, — p A 
Note. } 

As one would naturally Suppose, 
there is general agreement that 
diagnosis should include an in- 
quity into the physiological equip- 
ment of the pupils for reading. 
This is true notwithstanding the 
fact that research studies have in 
general failed to reveal clear-cut 
evidence of high relationship be- 
tween physical handicaps and read- 
ing disabilities, especially in the 
secondary school and college. Some 
studies indicate that even visual 
handicaps have low correlation 
with reading achievement as shown 


_ by standardized tests.1 Neverthe- 


less, it is the consensus of opinion 
that it is highly desirable to ex- 
amine at least vision and hear- 
ing of each remedial pupil, both 
as a conservative measure and as 
4 means of discovering conditions 
which may give rise to discomfort, 
“fvous tensions, and feelings of 
inadequacy in reading situations. 
Remedial teachers are qualified to 
ene simple tests of vision and 
rn = they may, with a little 
te Carn to use the Betts tele- 

t for making a more thor- 


Ou 
gh Study of ¢ye-muscle imbal- 


"D 
fin, “Bard E. Swanson and Joseph Tif- 
the Analysi Physiolo ical Approach to 
Applied to th Reading Disabilities as 
«i Educational Rees n eae 
Y, 1936), dagan eh, XXIX (Febru- 


ance and other visual anomalies, 
even though they are not equipped 
to investigate some of the more 
obscure visual difficulties. 

A thorough diagnosis of read- 
ing ability will also include an in- 
quity into personality factors. A 
few of the more promising per- 
sonality inventories, as the Bern- 
reuter and the Bell inventories, 
may have some value in connec- 
tion with this aspect of the diag- 
nosis, but anecdotal records, be- 
havior descriptions, and ratings 
assigned by teachers who know the 
pupils well are, at present, more 
dependable than the results of any 
existing tests of personality. In 
studying the relation of reading 
difficulties to personality, the reme- 
dial teacher should guard against 
confusing cause with effect. Pupils 
who reach high school without 
being able to read will very prob- 
ably have personality problems. 
Reading is such an important mode 
of adjustment to modern environ- 
ment that a pupil denied this type 
of adjustment cannot have a thor- 
oughly normal life. Care should 
be used not to label personality 
aberrations which result from read- 
ing retardation as causes of diff- 
culty. 

Scores on an intelligence test 
constitute one of the indispensable 
tools in reading diagnosis, It is 
preferable to use an individual 
test such as the most recent revi- 
sion of the Stanford-Binet test, be- 
cause of the fact that reading 
ability plays a smaller part in indi- 
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vidual intelligence tests than it 
does in most group tests. How- 
ever, in a remedial program of the 
proportions of the New York City 
project, it is probably not feasible 
to administer an individual test 
to every pupil. In choosing group 
intelligence tests, one should try 
to select tests that are either wholly 
or in part free from the influence 
of reading. Two new mental tests 
that yield scores for certain non- 
language factors, as well as lan- 
guage factors, are the California 
Test of Mental Maturity and the 
Thurstone Primary Abilities Tests. 
Both tests should be of special in- 
terest to teachers of remedial read- 
ing at the secondary school level. 

Another helpful diagnostic de- 
vice is an oral reading test. Al- 
though fluent oral reading is not 
one of the most important objec- 
tives of a remedial reading pro- 
gram, oral reading is probably 
second to no other procedure in 
studying the handicaps of retarded 
readers. By having a pupil read 
even a single page of printed mat- 
ter aloud, by keeping an analytical 
record of his errors, and by ques- 
tioning him informally about mean- 
ing after he has finished, one can 
obtain a wealth of data on his 
reading weaknesses. It is unfortu- 
nate that there are almost no 
standardized oral reading tests for 
the high school. However, the 
Gray Oral Reading Paragraphs, 
designed for the elementary school, 
can be utilized with retarded read- 
ers in high school, and suitable 


10 


informal oral tests may be made 
by selecting typical Passages from 
textbooks and by applying the 
technique of the Gray test to rec. 
ording the errors of the Pupils, 
This is an excellent Procedure for 
discovering whether or not the 
textbooks used by the pupils are 
too hard for them. 


In any thorough program of 


diagnosis in connection with a te- 
medial reading project, a question 
will inevitably arise concerning the 
extent to which handedness, te. 
versals, and lateral dominance 
should be taken into considera- 


tion. One theory of reading that 


has been widely publicized in re- 


cent years is that in normal reading 


unilateral brain dominance is estab- 
lished, and that reading difficulties, 
particularly reversals, arise when 
lateral dominance is not estab- 
lished. Because of the relationship 
between the brain centers` which 
control manual dexterity and those 
which control reading, left-handed 
and ambidextrous pupils are, ac- 
cording to this theory, especially 
susceptible to confusion in learn- 
ing to read. 

Several studies of handedness, 
dominance, and reversal errors have 
been made recently. The results 
of the studies are somewhat con- 
flicting and additional investigation 
is needed, but the sum total of 
the evidence to date suggests that 
handedness, reversals, and fa 
theory of unilateral dominance e 
of minor importance in 4 ee h 
of remedial reading at the "E 
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lead; 
4 ng tests, and inte 


school level. In other words, re- 
search has thus far failed to pro- 
vide consistent support for the 
theory of dominance or consistent 
evidence that there is greater inci- 
dence of reading disability among 
left-handed and ambidextrous sub. 
‘ects than among those who are 
ri ght-han ded. 

Notwithstanding this conclusion, 
, record of handedness should be 
a part of the case history of every 
remedial pupil, if for no other 
reason than to supplement the per- 
sonality data. A left-handed child 


in a right-handed world is fre- 


quently exposed to tensions and 
handicaps not experienced by most 
of his classmates. 

Another question which is perti- 
nent to the diagnostic aspect of 
remedial reading is concerned with 
the extent to which certain mecha- 
nical devices, as the ophthalm-o- 
graph and metron-o-scope, may be 
employed. This problem will be 
commented on later. 

When the reading teacher has 
assembled and organized all the 
np prin an cumulative 
Westionnait a h r el de 
vations silent à ystological obser- 

, reading tests, oral 


¢ will b lligence tests, 


| ay 
| othe re ble to state the nature 


ading difficulties with con- 


Sider i 
| — finiteness, to suggest 
togr to outline a tentative 
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ah p of remedial teaching for 
aa n the group 
lati ia 
trous, es of instructional 
next step is the organ- 


ization for purposes of instruction. 
Since individual instruction is sel- 
dom feasible in a public high 
school because of the large number 
of cases involved, it is customary 
to set up instructional groups and 
to individualize the teaching of 
the pupils as far as feasible under 
group organization. Two general 
types of group organization have 
been employed: (1) the formation 
of regular classes in which part 
or all the time is devoted to re- 
medial reading and (2) the setting 
up of small groups of pupils with 
similar difficulties for instruction 
at free periods. 

Various plans have been fol- 
lowed in instructing the regularly 
scheduled classes. The following 
are some of the plans that have 
been employed: (1) a short, inten- 
sive period of instruction, using 
perhaps six weeks during the school 
year; (2) the alternating of peri- 
ods of reading and regular subject 
matter, offering a first reading 
unit, then a unit of a regular 
course, then another reading unit, 
and so forth; (3) the continuous 
teaching of reading one period a 
day throughout an entire semester, 
or even a whole year; and (4) 
utilization of the content of the 
regular course as the basis of the 
remedial reading. The first plan— 
an intensive period of instruction 
—causes less loss in the regular 
work of the course, but the diff. 
culty is that the reading instruc- 
ton may not be conducted long 
enough for new reading habits to 
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become fixed. The second plan— 
alternating units—makes it possible 
to distribute the reading through- 
out the whole year and thus to 
build up well-established reading 
habits, but it is probably more 
dificult to maintain interest in the 
remedial work than it is when the 
reading instruction is continuous. 
The third plan—continuous read- 
ing instruction—is best from the 
standpoint of growth in reading, 
but if an entire year is given to 
remedial reading, either special 
provision must be made for the 
subject which the reading replaces 
or the pupils must lose a unit 
of regular high school work. This 
can be justified only because of 
the extreme importance of read- 
ing in all the work of the school. 
The fourth plan—utilization of the 
regular course content for remedial 
instruction—is fine in theory, but 
in practice, it is extremely difficult 
for even the most skilful teacher 
to combine the objectives of the 
subject-matter course and the objec- 
tives of remedial reading in such 
a way that both sets of objectives 
are met. 

The two main advantages of or- 
ganizing small groups for reme- 
dial work at free periods are that 
pupils with similar difficulties can 
readily be scheduled for the same 
groups and that greater individu- 
alization of instruction is possible 
than in groups of regular class 
size, The disadvantages are that 
the meetings of the groups must 
ordinarily be less frequent than 
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the meetings of regularly sched. a é 
uled classes and that it is mome 
difficult to secure favorable atti. S 


tudes toward remedial readin 
when it is a special requirement 
than when it is in the regular 
school day. Furthermore, remedial 


reading pupils usually need More 


rather than less study time than 
other pupils, and the special read- 
ing classes tend to take time that 
they need to use in studying con. 
tent subjects. 


Experiments have shown that im. _ 
provement in reading can be se. _ 


cured with all the plans of organi- 
zation mentioned. There is need 
for further study to determine 
which plan of organization is best. 
It may be that the desirability of 


the type of organization is depend- ; 


ent in part on the ability level of 
the pupils. A controlled experi- 
ment to compare different kinds of 
organization for group remedial 


instruction would constitute a valu- 


able contribution to the research 
literature on reading at the high- 
school level. 

Regardless of the type of group 
organization employed, remedial 
reading in the secondary school is 
usually considered the special re- 
sponsibility of the English depart- 
ment. This is quite natural, Si 
many of the procedures employe 
in remedial reading are similar to 
methods with which English ie 
ers are already familiar, and, E 
fore, teachers in the English or 
ment can ordinarily learn to eer 
type of remedial work more re 
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a 





than CaM teachers in othe 





ments. It is, however, Sy ly iF 


ghi 
ortant for all teachers to realize 


that they can contribute to the 


solution of the reading problem, 


and it is encouraging to note that 
there is a growing tendency to re- 


ard remedial reading as an all- 
| school function. | 
The remedial training, — The 


next and most important step in a 
reading project is the provision of 
remedial instruction. In this con- 
nection, the first problem is con- 
cerned with the types of instruc- 


tion to be given. In general, the 
nature of the instruction will be 
determined by the objectives that 
have been formulated for the work. 
_ Assuming that the objectives men- 
tioned earlier im this paper will 


be included in the list of objec- 
tives set up for the remedial work, 
| one may identify at least the fol- 

lowing types of reading activities: 


l. 


Free reading following lines of 
interest, with a minimum of 
supervision. 


- Carefully planned exercises 


aimed at reducing vocalization, 
head movement, and other hin- 
drances to smooth, rapid read- 
ing, and at building up mature 
habits of eye-movement. 

Training ip basic skills of 
Work-type reading, as identify- 
ng the central thought and 
1 PPorting details, finding facts, 
ir understanding the au- 
. “i $ Purpose, getting a bird’s- 
Ye view of the whole selec- 


t à 
ir and using study helps in 
Oks and libraries, 


4. Reading controversial material 


and discussing it critically. 


5. Oral reading and discussion of 


literary and other selections 
with emphasis on the convey- 
ing of appreciation of the se- 
lections to others in the group. 


6. Instruction in both general and 


technical vocabulary in order to 
build up a wide conceptual 
background, 


7. Practice in improving methods 


of thinking while reading—for 
example, reading to answer 
thought questions, reading to 
discover implied as well as ex- 
plicit meanings, reading and 
applying the content of the 
selections to new situations, 
reading for purposes of solv- 
ing problems, and formal ex- 
ercises in thoughtful reading, 
such as the syllogism. 

The kinds of reading materials 
to be used constitute a problem 
that is closely related to types of 
instruction, A few years ago, not 
one high school remedial reading 
textbook was available, but a great 
deal of work has been done in 
this field recently. There are now 
at least ten remedial textbooks or 
workbooks that are suitable for 
high school use.1 It would be 





“Bessey and Coffin, Reading for Un- 
derstanding; Broening, Law, Wilkinson, 
and Ziegler, Reading for Skill; Hovious, 
Following Printed Trails; Knight and 
Traxler, Read and Comprehend; McCall, 
Cook, and Norvell, Experiments in Read. 
ing; Mack, McCall, and Almack, Reads 
to Reading; Roberts and Rand, Lers 
Read; Salisbury, Better Word Habits; 
Strang, Sindy Type of Reading Exercises: 
and Wilkinson and Brown, Improving 
your Reading, 
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possible to set up a valuable course 
in remedial reading based entirely 
upon these materials. However, it 
appears that a better program of 
remedial reading can be formu- 
lated if one does not depend en- 
tirely, or even mainly, upon reme- 
dial reading texts. Frequently, one 
will wish to get across a reading 
skill that is not met adequately 
by any textbook in the field and 
will find it advisable to prepare 
or select his own materials and to 
mimeograph them for use with the 
group. It has been noted with 
much interest that in the report 
on last year's remedial project in 
the New York City high schools 
some excellent illustrations of ma- 
terials prepared by the remedial 
teachers were included. One of 
the most practical contributions 
that this project can make is to 
prepare, try out carefully, and vali- 
date materials of that kind. 

A question naturally arises in 
connection with remedial instruc- 
tion concerning the extent to which 
an attempt should be made to 
transfer the techniques of the labo- 
ratory and the clinic to the class- 
room. The value of the eye-move- 
ment camera as a research instru- 
ment in the laboratory has been 
demonstrated again and again. Cer- 
tain instruments have recently been 
produced on a commercial basis 
by means of which procedures of 
diagnosis and instruction that for- 
metly were confined mainly to the 
laboratory have been made avail- 
able to remedial teachers generally. 


14 


eed 


The most noteworthy of these į 


struments are the ophthalm-o-grap 
and the metron-o-scope. 


1AF y 


The ophthalm-o-graph, a port Bi | 
able eye-movement camera, docs eam 
not entirely meet the requirements _ 


of a precise research instrument, 
for it does not obtain a record 
of head movement or an exact rec. 
ord of duration of fixations, byt 
it meets practical needs fairly well, 
since it shows number of fixations 
and furnishes a record of the move. 
ment of both eyes. In the hands 
of an expert in a reading clinic, 
the value of the ophthalm-o-graph 
as a diagnostic instrument is un- 
questioned. When it is used by 
the average remedial teacher, how- 
ever, one may well question whether 
a great deal of information is ob- 
tained that is not shown by a 
good battery of reading tests. 
Notwithstanding the limitations 
involved in the study of eye-move- 
ments by any but skilled diagnos- 
ticians, eye-movement records are 
sometimes helpful in a classroom 
remedial program, if they do not 
lead to overemphasis on mechanics. 
The history of the development of 
the photographic technique in the 
study of reading problems 1s 4 
saga of scientific achievement, and 
one must have the greatest respect 
for the fine work of those who 
have contributed to this method of 
analyzing reading habits. oe 
it appears that as a result of i 
centering of attention on ee 
ments, not only in diagnosis but 
instruction as well, a pseudo-Psy 
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ology of teading and false meth- 
dof remedial teaching have grown 
yp in many places, The mechanic- 
i aspects of the teading process 
deserve some attention, it is true, 
put precision of €y€-movements 
a perfection of reading habits 
re of little value unless the em- 
pasis is ON Concepts, meanings, 
nd understanding. 

The metron-o-scope, a kind of 
riple-action, synchronized tachisto- 


1 ope, is being used in laboratories, 


ading clinics, and classrooms, 
both as a diagnostic instrument 
md a training device. It is prob- 
bly used more extensively in re- 
medial teaching than in diagnosis. 
The basic idea behind both the 


| tachistoscope and the metron-o- 
į scope—that of the flash-card ex- 
‘| «cise—has been employed by re- 


medial teachers for years. The 
main contribution of the metron- 
oscope is that it provides for pac- 
ing the eye-movements in conti- 
mous reading, and thus promotes 
-it of eye-movement . and 
rale crease recognition. span, 
n e i the reading situation it 
i viates in several respects 
normal one, 
mee have shown that stu- 
“Ores on ea, aaa: gains in 
vith m ‘Ng tests when trained 
eed te “ton-o-scope by experi- 
lo “ts, But studies have 
arge gains are 
i remedial work 
tron The pea the aid of 
Osco bos lority of the 
“od to other 


that 

W en 

sated wit 
EVice 


methods employed in group reme- 
dial reading has not yet been 
proved. Extensive controlled ex- 
periments must be carried on be- 
fore recommendations concerning 
the use of this instrument in the 
remedial classroom can be made 
from research data. Some persons 
favor a Motion-picture adaptation 
of the metron-o-scope technique, 
which has been described in detail 
by Dearborn and Anderson,1 but 
the value of this device likewise 
needs further study, 

| In general, it may be said that 
it 1s defensible to employ the vari- 
Ous mew mechanical aids in a 
group remedial project on an ex- 
perimental basis, if not as a part 
of a regular service Program. In 
fact, it is highly desirable that 
this be done, for more experi- 
mental data on all the mechanical 
devices are much needed. Need- 
less to say, if the use of various 
devices for improving the me- 
chanics of reading proves to be 
practicable on a service basis, it 
will be imperative that they be 
employed only in conjunction with 
and supplementary to a vigorous 
program for building up compre- 
hension at ever higher levels of 
difficulty, 

The question of the relative im- 
portance of the various objectives 
is one that is encountered again 
and again in a program of reme- 


es 


* Walter F, Dearborn and Irvi 
Anderson, “A New Method for R 
ing Phrasing and for Increasing the Size 
g Reading Fixations,“ Psychological 

ecord, I (December, 1937), 459-475, 
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dial reading. The appraisal of pur- 
poses is necessarily subjective, and 
the opinions of remedial teachers 
concerning which purposes are 
most important will naturally dif- 
fer. As already indicated, many 
persons feel that the development 
of permanent reading interests, 
desirable reading attitudes, a rich 
background of reading concepts, 
and habits of thoughtful reading 
are far more important at the sec- 
ondary school level than the me- 
chanical aspects of the process. 


It is noteworthy that the year- 
book entitled The Teaching of 
Reading: A Second Report, prob- 
ably the most important reading 
publication of this decade, urges a 
definition of reading that assumes 
that the reader should not only 
master the mechanics of reading 
and grasp the essential ideas and 
facts presented, but should also 
reflect on their significance, evalu- 
ate them critically, and discover 
relations between them. The Year- 
book Committee holds that any 
conception of reading is inade- 
quate that fails to include reflec- 
tion, critical evaluation, and clari- 
fication of meaning. 


If concepts, meanings, and think- 
ing ate emphasized as objectives 
of a remedial program, it becomes 
apparent that all learning is either 
training in reading or preparation 


* The Teaching of Reading: A Second 
Report, p. 25. National Society for the 
Study of Education, Thirty-sixth Year- 
book, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois. Pub- 
lic Schoo! Publishing Company, 1937, 
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for reading through providing 4 
background of experience. Fror: 


all persons who have 
do with the trainin 


even though the 


be brought t 
this fact and to the need for clost 
cooperation with those mainly re- 
sponsible for the remedial 

gram, in order that the whole 


perform a function that perforce 


they will perform anyway. Regard- 


less of what department is mainly 


responsible for the remedial pro- 


ject, the remedial teachers will 


necessarily depend on the teachers 3 
in the different content fields for 


assistance in such matters as the 


teaching of the technical vocabu- 


lary of the various subjects, for 
only specialists in each field are 
fully qualified to give instruction 
of this kind. 

Evaluation of Progress, — The 


final step in a group remedial pro- 
ject is the evaluation of growth 


made during the period of train- 
ing. The types of evidence most 
frequently employed are (1) read- 
ing test scores; (2) eye-movement 
records; (3) graphs of scores on 
standardized test lessons employed 
throughout the training period; 
(4) teachers reports ign 
reading habits; (5) profiles 7 

application during study; and (6) 
marks made in content et ae 
More dependence is usually place 








y never open a 
book with the pupils. They should 
O a recognition of 


pro 
| fac 
ulty may consciously and efficiently. 








l ing. 


| “etted to a 


i fupon test scores than upon any of 
ise other types of evidence. 


ckge | i ‘Jhe main purposes in making 
this viewpoint, all teachers, in far! 

anything tc 
& of young 
people, are teachers of reading, 


_ objective study of gtowth dur- 
jig remedial work are to discover 


ihe pupils who have reached a 
satisfactory standard of reading 
‘chievement and to evaluate the 
‘ffectiveness of the remedial teach- . 


ag so far as the whole group is 
‘mncerned. Before valid conclu- 
ions about either groups or indi- 
duals can be drawn, the pupils 
laat be re-examined the follow- 
ag year to discover whether or 


[not they have retained their gains. 
aq Although the need for this step 
[s obvious, the great majority of 
jtudies reported in the literature 
ton reading have not included it. 
|The test results secured with the 






‘remedial pupils should, of course, 


fbe compared with the results of 
| tests administered to control pupils 
| who are similar in ability but who 


have not had the remedial train- 


| CONCLUSION 


There is at the present time an 
(gent need to remove the mys- 
“ty and the sentiment from reme- 
dil teading. Some radical read- 
"8 Cases experience such excep- 
"omal difficulties that they must be 

5 reading clinic and a 
har a so abnormal emotionally 
rch °y Need the attention of a 
tum St but by far the largest 
itana otttded readers evince 
ha. at are similar to those 


ien 
ced by normal readers, but 


are simply more severe. Over- 
whelming evidence has been accu- 
mulated within the last dozen years 
to show that the problems of re- 
medial reading will yield to skilful 
classroom teaching. There will al- 
ways be a need for the expert 
methods employed by some read- 
ing specialists in intensive reme- 
dial teaching, but at least ninety 
per cent of the burden of remedial 
teaching in the secondary schools 
of America must be borne by 
members of the regular teaching 
staff, working under conditions 
similar to those of the classroom. 

The remedial project in New 
York City is performing a most 
important service, not only to the 
school children of this city, but 
to all who are interested in this 
work, by showing how remedial 
problems may be attacked on a 
large-scale basis with a staff most 
of whom were not, previous to 
the beginning of the project, high- 
ly trained in the technical aspects 
of remedial reading. This is ex- 
actly the situation in which nearly 
every secondary school in the coun- 
try finds itself. It is to be hoped 
that as the project develops, the 
remedial staff will keep in mind 
the need for devising improved 
means of evaluating growth in 
reading and for developing a re- 
servoir of remedial materials that 
will prove interesting and stimulat- 
ing for the thousands of adoles- 
cents who are young men and 
young women in interests but are 
still elementary-school children in 
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language facility. Finally, one 
hopes that the staff will remember 
that maturity of reading is essen- 
tially maturity of thinking, and 
that every time a child is given a 
new concept—one that is really his 
—and every time he is enabled to 


| REMEDIAL READING 
CITY HIGH 


I believe it superfluous to de- 
scribe in great detail the read- 
ing situation which prevails to- 
day in a great many junior and 
senior high schools all over the 
country. Everyone is aware of the 
fact that the character of the popu- 
lation attending secondary schools 
today is considerably altered from 
what it was in the early 20's. De- 
pressed economic conditions have 
had the effect of prolonging the 
period of schooling for. tens of 
thousands of young boys and girls 
who would normally be absorbed 
by occupational industry. It is no 
longer news to hear that twenty 
to thirty-five percent of the high 
school freshmen in the average 
city are two and three years re- 
tarded in reading. What is news 
is that, six months ago, the largest 
city school system in the nation 
introduced remedial reading into 
its regular high school English 
course. What is news is that the 
same school system has, for the 
past three years, been engaged 
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education the services of several 
pundred college 8taduates, who 
pave been assigned to the high 
\ chool division to render remedial 
i ind preventive instruction to in- 
f ficient readers. The remarkable 
progress which thousands of low- 
bili readers have been able to 
pake as a result of the highly indi- 
„idualized techniques of instruction 
employed by these remedial work- 
„s has had numerous effects, By 
nue of the fact that large num- 
| bers of pupils are involved, the 
ork of the remedial project has 
. given substantiation and greater 
validity to many of the findings 
made in the last decade by re- 
arch workers in the field of read- 
. ing. It has brought home, to out- 
( side authorities as well as local, 
“the gravity of the reading prob- 
“lem. It has caused the educational 
| spotlight to be shifted, temporarily 
| pethaps, from the bright, and po- 
} tentially creative pupil to the hand- 
| 'apped one who, because the door 
t business opportunity is so firmly 
shut, is forced to remain in school. 


see a new relationship between 
ideas—one that he truly appre- 
hends—he has been brought 4 
little distance along the road to. 
ward independent and efficient use 
of man’s most important tool. 
ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, — | 
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in an undertaking that is bound 
to have a salutary influence upon 
secondary education in all parts of 
the country. I refer to the work of 
a committee of department heads 
which is constructing a special cur- 
riculum intended for the non-aca 
demic-minded pupil and based 
upon such contemporary experi- 
ences as are truly meaningful to 


me 


| 
| 
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the adolescent. eooo 

In these two ways New York. 
City is attempting to solve its: 
problem of reading liability. Propet 
credit for New York's embarkation 
upon a program of remedial read] lt has served to convince educators 
ing should be given to one of the | "ot only of the fact that these pu- 
agencies functioning under he f Pus cannot be expected to main- 
aegis of the federal government. | ain themselves in their school 
Since 1935 the Works Progress 1 tudies, but also that the curricula 
Administration, in 4 joint effort i l posed upon these youngsters are 
with the Board of Education, be if "t Dest poorly adjusted to current 
been trying to solve the problem | “lgencies, 
s. It has placet 
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of reading casualtie I concomi 
at the disposal of the Board of E e of the ep st = 
i | roject has 

ting of f the ai P 

Address Delivered Before Meiers of j“ Man realization on the part 

the National Council of tthe y teach 
7, 1938, Er ory, f ts th ers of content sub- 


English, Monday, [ung Comal Histo 


at 
American Museum 0 they too must prepare 





their pupils, the normal as well as 
the slow, to meet the reading diffi- 
culties peculiar to their subjects. 
In the last year or so, teachers of 
the content studies have expressed 
a desire for guidance and informa- 
tion concerning reading techniques. 

Scores of studies soberly con- 
ducted in the last few years have 
brought home to the educator and 
the layman two alarming facts: 
the first is that a large percentage 
of non-academic-minded pupils do 
not know how to read with the 
degree of efficiency necessary for 
the ordinary use of their text- 
books. The second is that a large 
percentage of academic-minded pu- 
pils possessing normal intelligence, 
of whom one would expect com- 
petent performance in the various 
studies, are handicapped by the 
same reading disabilities. A major- 
ity of these pupils are unable to 
meet even the definitive require- 
ment of reading, namely, the abil- 
ity to secure meaning from print. 
Small wonder, then, that they can- 
not effectively combat the rigors 
of content-subject work on the sec- 
ondary level. The reading disabil- 
ities which handicap these pupils 
tend to become aggravated from 
term to term and lead to school 
failures. Poor school achievement 
leads to a sense of inferiority. Per- 
sonality and behavior problems set 
in. Education has failed, and an- 
other social problem has been 


created, 
The number and quality of the 
services of the special remedial 
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teachers in the New York City 
high schools constitute a story of 
notable achievement in the direc- 
tion of youth rehabilitation, Re- 
tarded readers have been given 
what is tantamount to individual 
instruction, only three or four pu- 


pils being assigned to each teacher- 


for the typical 45-minute session. 
Under conditions as ideal as these, 
it has been possible to make indi- 
vidual diagnosis and offer suitable 
individual treatment. The results 
of this type of treatment have 
been unusually successful. Retarded 
readers have progressed at three 
times the normal rate of learning 
in a single term. In addition, the 
project teachers have succeeded in 
raising two out of every seven 
backward pupils to the high school 
reading level. The reading voca- 
bulary of these low-ability readers 
has been extended far beyond the 
juvenile range. More important 
still, they have received useful 
training in proper methods of at- 
tacking new words. Good habits 
in the mechanics of reading have 
been promoted. Bad habits of 
vocalization and lip-, head-, and 
finger-movement have been virtual- 
ly eliminated. Pupils have received 
helpful guidance in discriminat- 
ing between main and subsidiary 
thoughts in a reading selection, 
and following the thread of an 
author’s thought without losing 
their way. They have been trained 
to attack new reading material 
which is not predominantly narra- 
tive in character. Perhaps because 
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the remedial teachers did not sy) 


up rapid reading as an immediate 
objective, but sought rather to Pro. 
mote speed in reading by improy, 
ing comprehension, the readin T 
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rate of these slow readers has been | 
materially increased. There ha, — 


been inculcated in them a genuine 
desire to do independent reading 
As a result of their journeys tọ 
fresh fields and pastures new, their _ 
experiential background has been — 
considerably broadened and en 
riched. One of the more impor. X 
tant results of this intensive train. 


ing in remedial reading has been | 


Sg 
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a marked improvement in the abil- 
ity of the pupils to perform the 
various study activities demanded 
of them in their content subjects, — 
Their reading skills sharpened, ` 
these low ability readers have been — 
able to achieve a measure of suc- — 
cess in their content studies which — 
would not have been possible with- — 
out remedial training. A favorable — 
influence has been apparent not 
only in their scholarship but in 
their behavior and attitudes. 

The most concrete result of the 
work of the remedial project 1n 
New York City has been the im- 
corporation of remedial .rea 
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study. In Febru- 
a city-wide test 


English course of 
ary of this year, 
was administered ; 
mentary school graduates a 
the high schools. The pupils W pE 
reading status, as revealed by 

standardized test, was found po 
one year or more below grade 
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classes Of small register, These 
classes, conducted by licensed teach- 
ers Of English, perform the usual 
activities undertaken in first-term 
classes. The emphasis of instruc- 
tion, however, is placed on the 
Jevelopment of proper reading 
methods and on remedial and pre- 
yentive techniques. The experi- 
ment is now but six months old. 
it will be continued next fall. In 
1939, in all likelihood, the high 
«chool division will publish its re- 
sults, and seriously consider a long- 
range program of remedial instruc- 
tion which will embrace content 
subjects as well as English. Un- 
doubtedly teachers from all parts 
of the country will watch with 
great interest the results of this 
experiment. 

Heartening, indeed, are these 
manifold signs of a much-needed 
recrudescence of interest in reme- 
dial reading. The many notable 
studies in reading published in the 
last fifteen years, particularly the 
two monumental yearbooks of the 


National Society for the Study of | 


Education, are bearing rich fruit. 
But we must not be deceived into 
a feeling of false security that the 
= against reading retardation, in 
Ore, a City, or elsewhere, is 
ila € problem of reading re- 
fani cannot be solved solely 
ae “a of enriched curri- 
ie fo; provide adequate incen- 
ct the Pupils to desire to read, 
method, application of remedial 

to convalescent readers. 


i ar i other fronts. 

Teachers of English need to re- 
vise their charter of obligations 
to youth in terms of the contem- 
porary situation. English teachers 
are wont to arrogate to themselves 
the holy mission of spreading the 
gospel of beauty and truth. How 
much more delightful it is to soar 
on the wings of fancy in the rare- 
fied stratosphere of Shakespeare 
and Shelley and Edna Millay than 
to walk the pedesizian paths of re- 
medial instruction. It seems to 
me that we have gone a bit too far 
in our emphasis on “appreciation”. 
English teachers with a belletristic 
bias must first prove that their 
pupils possess a satisfactory meas- 
ure of competence in reading. If 
they do not, the feast of belles- 
lettres must be denied these pupils 
until their basic reading skills have 
been sharpened. It is-not enough 
to lament the low state of reading 
achievement or to point an accus- 
ing finger at teachers in the lower 
schools. Teachers of English have 
a responsibility to teach reading 
at all levels; this responsibility 
should not be shirked by any 
teachers working with curricula 
heavily weighted with the mate- 
rials of pure literature. They must 
be reminded that English is ini- 
tially a tool and only secondarily 
a subject. 

The concern of English teachers 
with ‘‘Creativism” in all its forms 
at the expense of basic instruction 
in reading is to be deplored. The 
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very fact of the present confer- 
ence, however, should go a long 
way in the direction of altering 
this point of view. The officials 
of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English are to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that they are 
dedicating at least one session of 
this year’s conference to the for- 
gotten pupil who cannot read. 
An appraisal should be made to 
determine the adequacy of present 
methods of reading instruction in 
the lowest grades of the primary 
school, The abandonment of form- 
al reading instruction in the seventh 
grade, the critical point at which 
pupils undertake their first studies 
of content subjects, all of which 
have forms of thought presenta- 
tion peculiar to themselves, has 
been a serious mistake. Formal 
training in reading should be ex- 
tended above the sixth grade; in 
fact, from that year on, if reading 
is to exercise its proper function 
as the basic tool for the mastery 
of the various content subjects, it 
should become highly specialized. 
Content teachers, upon whom a 
heavy responsibility lies, should 
make their own studies of the 
reading skills and habits necessary 
in their subjects. The corrective 
treatment in reading which they 
adopt should be systematically and 
not opportunistically administered. 
Teachers of content subjects are 
notoriously reluctant to concern 
themselves with reading problems. 
Their preoccupation with the con- 
tent aspect of their work has 
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blinded them to the necessity of — 
first discovering the state of their 
pupils’ reading readiness and off 
giving instruction in understanding \ 
their textbooks. True, their com. 
plaint is they must, in the course | 


: | oom itself, a wide range of books 


of a term’s work, traverse a vast 


curricular area, but this work can 


certainly not be accomplished with 


any degree of success if their pu- 


pils lack the primary skill of read- 
ing. What, one may fairly ask, 
is a history teacher if he is not 
one who teaches his pupils how to 
read a history book? 

Gains must be made along still 
other frontiers. Teachers must be 
educated in the uses and values of 
standardized reading tests. Better 
tests should be developed. Tests 
used in city schools should take. 
account of the diversified urban 
backgrounds of the pupils. In the 
construction of these tests, teach- 
ers should play a more active part 
than they have in the past. Class- 
room teachers cam render valuable 
service by indicating to the re- 
search worker the need for further 
studies in related fields. The great 
need of teahers today is for bet- 
ter methods of instruction. Studies 
in reading should give less em- 
phasis to statistical findings and 
greater emphasis to remedial meth- 
ods. 
Well-intentioned persons d 
up lists of suggested mer rea 
ing for all types of pup!s- 
rh planet by these person : 
could be more profitably spent is 
urging city systems tO 
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mote adequate library facilities. 
yhe most comprehensive or selec- 
| sive lists of books are useless if 


ne books themselves are not im- 
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li ediately available. In the class- 


for communal study should be the 
ule rather than the exception. 

Few books exist which deserve the 
- intensive application of the aver- 
| pi high school pupil for more 
ihan a dozen or so lessons. 

City systems of education, them- 

selves retarded by invisibly small 
` þudgets, should experiment with 
„mall classes for pupils who are 
three and four years below the 
high school level of reading 
achievement. The organization of 
small classes for retarded readers 
should prove an excellent invest- 
ment. 

A movement deserving of sup- 
port by all is that calling for the 

simplification and revision of clas- 
sics. Far too many teachers and 
_ Supervisors hold the classics invio- 


| kte; their indignation at even 


| sober efforts of editing is nothing 


| More than a squeamishness which 


has no place in the make-up of 
_ Persons more concerned with child- 
evelopment than with literature. 
Some persons have lately in- 


= cl 
“ined towards the use of machines 
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in 
r the conduct of their program 


| „ medial reading, The use of 


who k contrivances by those 
tows on be known as experts 
Ubon th “n'Y a specious authority 
of p CT undertakings. The day 


e ani š 
clinic wil] soon be here, 





of course, but at this stage of the 
struggle, with so many pupils lying 
upon the battleground crying for 
immediate attention, the emphasis 
of educators should be on reme- 
dial reading material of a high 
medicinal or nutritive value. Re- 
search studies have not yet sub- 
stantiated the claims made for 
machines. Besides, the machine 
has not yet been devised which 
can perform for the delinquent 
reader what a series of good 
reading selections, intrinsically in- 
teresting and properly graded, can 
do. Rhythm reading, reading for 
speed — these are but nostrums 
hawked about in the educational 
market-place. Caveat emptor. Sal- 
vation does not lie in mechanical 
treatment. 

The natural approach to the 
solution of the reading problem 
is through the betterment of read- 
ing materials. More books in the 
content subjects must be written 
with an eye to assisting the re- 
tarded reader to grasp more firmly 


the various concepts involved. These + 


books must be sufficiently challeng- 
ing also to pupils capable of higher 
achievement. Unfortunately, there 
are too many textbooks in use to- 
day conceived and written with 
greater regard for securing the ap- 
probation of scholars than enlist- 
ing the sympathy and attention of 
young readers. 

There must be a complete revi- 
sion of the criteria of suitable 
reading materials, which are the 
sine qua non of any rational pro- 
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gram of remedial reading. These 
materials must deal intriguingly 
with current experiences, they must 
be expressed in the modern idiom, 
and they must be nicely adjusted 
to the various levels of achieve- 
ments. The publication of a large 
assortment of fresh reading ma- 
terials meeting these standards 
would greatly alleviate the read- 


ing ills which plague so many pu. 
pils in the junior and secondaty f 


schools today. 


Technical Supervisor 


High School Remedial Project, 4 i 
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Board of Education of the City of $ f 


New York. Works Progress Ad- f 


ministration. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN THE TEACHING 
OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Recently educators in general 
and the teachers of foreign lan- 
guages in particular, were amazed 
to learn that a selected group of 
pupils in P. S. 99, Brooklyn, had 
been studying French for two 
years, at the end of which time 
the majority of them had passed 
the regular two-year Regents €x- 
amination. In other words, this 
group, chosen on the basis of their 

- ability in English in the 6B grade, 
had studied French during the fol- 
lowing two years and then taken 
the regular two-year French ex- 
amination given by the Board of 
Regents with astonishing results. 

The writer thought it appropri- 
ate to bring this experiment before 
the Foreign Language Section of 
the New York Society for the Ex- 
perimental Study of Education (at 
its meeting on March 11, 1938), 
and therefore extended an invita- 
tion to Dr, Theodore Huebener, 


SÁ 


Assistant Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the High Schools, and 
Mr. Meyer Padve, at present Prin- 


cipal of the East New York Junior © 
High School, formerly Principal 


of P. S. 99, and the initiator of 
the experiment, to describe this and 


other experiments in foreign lan- 


guage teaching. Their papers fol- 
low. 
The advantages to the pupils of 
this earlier start in foreign lan- 
guage instruction are discussed 10 
very thorough fashion by both Dr. 
Huebener and Mr. Padve. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Padve argues that by 
beginning the instruction of fot 
eign languages in the 5A and con- 
tinuing through the third year 1 


high school, it would be on 
sresent tout 
to teach the pre foreign 


high school course in a * 
language at a much more 
pace and permit the pupil t° 
velop the ability to spe 





stage: 





S X ae 3 peers hare 
a an i r Aa l - K we 
sist peta > ~ d a 


eign language, which 
man is the only eli = 
cess 1M, and the Only practi 
yalue -of, the study of Jno. 
language. At first glance, this vie i 
arouses the criticism of the foteign 
Janguage teachers because it ee 
counter to the tested and accepted 
chief objective of foreign lan- 
guage teaching, namely, the devel- 
opment of the ability to read with 
ease and enjoyment. It is un- 
doubtedly true that under the pres- 
ent conditions where 85% of our 
students take only two years of a 
foreign language in high school 
all we can hope to achieve is the 
development of the ability to read. 
However, under Mr. Padve's plan, 
a pupil will have had four years 
in the elementary school and three 
years in high school, during which 
time he will have studied the equi- 
valent of the present four-year 
high school. Certainly, it would 
seem that it is not too much to 
expect that under such conditions 
enough pupils would succeed in 
developing the ability to speak the 
language studied, with such a de- 
gree of proficiency as to make this 
tenable aim in the teaching of 
ae languages. At this stage it 
n e admitted that the plan 
; hae a Mr. Padve offers 
tataki, eld for further experi- 
c ima ar J. Weinstock. 
tion feign Language Sec- 
NY, Society for the Experi 
tation Study of T gs anal 
ucation. 


ap ie WITH A FOREIGN 
E IN AN ELEMEN 
SCHOOL iol 


It is with some hesitation that 
the word “experiment” is used be- 
cause there is very little real ex- 
Petimentation in educational pro- 
cedures, Experimentation implies 
an objective attitude which is 
rarely present in the experimenter 
in the schools, The one who does 
the experimenting usually assumes 
subconsciously in advance that the 
experiment is bound to be a suc- 
cess and that its failure would 
reflect on the ability of the pro- 
ponent of the experiment. The re- 
sult is that in education there is 
no such thing as an experiment 
which has failed to achieve its 
objectives. Such an attitude on the 
part of educators vitiates the whole 
concept of experimentation. 

With this thought in mind, I 
introduced the study of French in 
the seventh and eighth grades of 
the elementary school of which I 
was formerly in charge, P. S. 99, 
Brooklyn. The emphasis was not 
on the foreign language but on 
the idea that the curriculum should 
be enriched for the bright chil- 
dren. Such a new curriculum 
should be developed gradually and 
the present tendency to bring pro- 
cedures, methods, and subject mat- 
ter into the schools on a whole- 
sale basis is to be strongly depre- 
cated. It is undoubtedly desirable 
to examine our whole school pro- 
gram in the light of educational 
discoveries and to make the neces- 
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sary changes which are called for. 
Our future leaders of society, the 
bright children in the schools, have 
not been given an opportunity to 
develop their capabilities nor have 
we had an eye to the future in 
spurring these children on to study 
the program which they should 
strive to cultivate as our nation’s 
ideals when they are at the helm. 
Art, music, the physical sciences, 
the social sciences, and foreign 
languages as cultural and practi- 
cal values for our citizens and our 
country are some of the subjects 
which have not had sufficient em- 
phasis in the elementary schools 
so as to stamp their tremendous 
importance on the minds of the 
pupils. It is the bright children 
who must be impressed with this 
newer concept since they are the 
ones who will set the tone of so- 
ciety in the next generation. 

On this basis, a rather indefinite 
plan was evolved for the gradual 
evolution of such a program for 
bright children in the school, to 
be worked out over a period of 
years. It was purposely left vague 
and formless because once a plan 
is formulated along definite lines 
the danger is that the mind tends 
to follow along the course set, ir- 
respective of what actual practice 
proves. We are inclined to read 
into the results conclusions that 
would agree with our crystalized 
plans, thereby vitiating the value 
of the experiment. It then becomes 
psychologically difficult to change 
our ideas in accordance with what 
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practice has shown to be desirable, st 


Owing to budget limitations, a 


foreign language was found to be 


the easiest to begin with. A regu- 
lar teacher on the staff with the 
proper background and knowledge 
of French was available and with 
her enthusiastic support, one class 
of bright children was started on 
a course in French. With the fine 
codperation of the French depart- 
ment of the Abraham Lincoln 
High School, this class used the 
two-year course followed in that 
high school, The class had five 
periods of forty minutes each, one 
period each day. In order to get 
the necessary time, it meant that 
these bright children would have 
to carry the full elementary school 
course in less time. For example, 
while the other children in the 
grade had five periods for arithme- 
tic, this class was required to do 
the same work in four periods. 
The result was that not only did 
this bright class have an additional 
subject to prepare but also had to 
carry the burden of a full ele- 
mentary course. It was felt that 
the bright children could carry 
this additional load with compara- 
tive ease and at the same time it 
would demand that they work up 
to the capacity of their abilities. 
A few found that a two-year high 
school subject in addition to theif 
other work was too mut | 
them, ‘They fell by the wayside 
and had to be sent to a nOr 


group. t af- 
Within the limits of 4 sho! 





ticle, it is impossible 

re expetiment fa" | to describe 
Jace, however, dealt be gi mp 
the evaluation of this 
the end of 8B after a tw 
period, permission was ie 
from the associate superintend = 
in charge of elementary and Te 
schools, Dr. Bayne and Dr 


work. At 


| roberts, and from the State De. 


artment of Education, to have 


1 | this class take the two-year high 


| school Regents’ test in French. The 


a children were brought to the 
| Abraham Lincoln High School on 


June 14, 1937, where they were 
proctored by teachers of that 


school. The papers were not mark- 


ed locally. They were sent un- 
marked to Albany and rated there. 
The State Department insisted on 
a passing mark of 75%, instead 


| of the usual 65% for public high 
| school students. No one connected 
| with the carrying out of the expe- 
| iment had any part either in the 
| Proctoring or in the marking of 
| the papers. 


The state Department reported 


| te following results for the 35 


Pupils entered in the examination: 


a No. of 
dling Students 
90 - 100 3 
80 - 89 
75-79 ; 
65 
-74 
bel 5 
The OW 65 4 
Wag ae Percentage attained 


7 

69 wi 

3% op ee 18 passing with 

lesg than piis and 17 receiving 
2%. If we accept the 


re Oe Passing mark, the av- 
aa eee attained was 
bette, ba 31 receiving 65% or 
ik 4 below 65%. No com- 
results cbuined Es voce 
high school dag . hie ten 


ut the i i 
€ impression is that this re- 


sult compare 
S very f : 
the regular high pF pe a 


the same examination, 
Although these resul 
fore. ioi ults showed 
tight elementa 
ils cold ty school pu- 
aki do senior high school 
fully; Oreign languages success- 

- y, 1t was felt that the burden 

Of carrying this course in additi 
to a full el = 

etementary school 

ae ool pro- 
pr was too heavy. The next 

right class, therefore, was requir- 
o to cover only one year of the 

gh school course, equivalent to 
the junior high school work, in 
the two years from 7A to 8B. At 
the end of the 8B this second class 
was given the city-wide junior 
high school examination. The av- 
erage percentage attained by the 
class was over 86%. In other 
words, these objective results show 
that bright elementary school chil- 
dren can carry high school sub- 
jects at a younger age without 
much difficulty. 

For those interested in foreign 
languages in the schools, there are 
some interesting thoughts in 
this experiment, Foreign languages 
should have their place in the new- 
er curriculum which is evolving for 
elementary schools, It should, how- 
ever, be strictly limited to bright 
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groups. One of the attacks that 
foreign language teachers in our 
schools have to meet is that after 
a four-year course, students are 
unable to make much use of the 
language conversationally or orally. 
This, in my opinion, is due in 
large measure to the fact that four 
years is too short a time ade- 
quately to cover the excellent 
course of study which is now in 
use in the high school. The work 
is taken at too rapid a pace to 
make it part of the student's in- 
tellectual equipment. Besides, it is 
important to start foreign language 
teaching with younger children 
when the mind is more receptive 
and flexible. I, therefore, suggest 
that interested teachers should 
work for a modification of foreign 
language teaching so that the pres- 
ent four-year course is spread over 
a period of eight years. The first 
two years should be covered in 
four years from 5A to 8B in the 
elementary schools and the second 
two years in the high schools from 
9A to 12B. This would make it 
possible for the students to ab- 
sorb the language more slowly and 
enable the teachers to make the 
course more thorough both from 
a literary and conversational angle. 
Of course, this raises practical 
questions of administration as to 
teacher training, salaries, and simi- 
lar matters but, with persistence, 
adjustments can be made. 

In conclusion, it may well be 
noted that foreign languages in the 
school ` curriculum will have to 
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‘of the schools. I suggest 


withstand vigorous and increasing 


attacks by those educational forces 
that insist on other subjects as 
having greater value for the stu- 
dent body. In my opinion, the 
final word will be given by public 
opinion. Our lay citizen body tends 
to judge educational values not 
from the professional viewpoint 
but from the practical one of what 
good any subject is to the student 
in his every day activities. If my 
assumption is correct, then foreign 
languages are on the defensive, 
since the lay public judges such 
language teaching by the ability 
of the student to use it conver- 
sationally after four years of study. 
Our students can not do this and 
so the professional language teach- 
er tends to minimize this value 
and avoids the issue by insisting 
that the literary and cultural values 
are of far greater importance. Per- 
haps that is true but my prophecy 
is that the public will refuse to 
judge the curriculum on that basis 
and, in time, under the hammer- 
ing of opposing educators, will in- 
sist that foreign languages, except 
for a few students, be taken out 
that it 
would be wise to develop 4 Pf 
gram by which foreign language 
students will be able to use th 
language orally with reasonable 
ability at the end of a given P& 
tiod. This can best be done by 
os o the ele- 
bringing the course into 
mentary school as ; $ 
gested. By taking the subject n 
much slower pace and spre? 








the content over . 1 
of time, with leat period 
sation rather than i On conver- 
teachers may be able sn Values, 
. e O 
tide against the elimination of pe 
eign languages from our cus for- 
jum. This experiment that | a) 
grat gh S. 99, Brooklyn a 
perhaps be of value in show 
ie BY. owing 
i MEYER Papvg, 
Principal, East New York Junior 
High School. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Largely in connection with the 
idea of enriching the curriculum 
for the bright child, a number of 
Brooklyn principals have intro- 
duced foreign language as a sub- 
jet of instruction into their 
schools, When a brief description 
of one of the so-called experiments 
appeared in the papers, an unusual 
amount of interest was aroused 
among principals, parents i 
and publishers r bit 
In fact, a number of principals 
expressed the desire to do some- 
ning similar in their own schools. 
= bye ary: bce other elemen- 
ike to administrators might 
lag ay the introduction 
bight = : anguages for their 
eani P Pus, several types of 
ation of such beginners’ 
COurses are des . 8 
cribed below 
lready there i 
guage classes + are twenty lan- 
tle Ses in seven different 
"entary schools wi 
Tent of 3 mS with an enroll- 
Pptoximately 500 pupils. 


a £ rumi spreads, it will 
raas, toward overcoming the 
or nests of the present 
ae L- language instruction. In- 
mek Pag: but two years 
ae igh school, which at best 
oo a quate, the pupil will pur- 
Fon uninterrupted course for 
=a ee years, comparable to 
hes Moan in the European 
n r gymnasium. The notion 
eal nevage instruction should 
Carlier is psychologically and 
Ppecssogically sound, f 
urthermore, a forej 
if properly taught, eae a 
curriculum with the finest nod 
versatile, and most interestin cul 
tural subject. J 
It is to be hoped that a greater 
number of elementary schools will 
provide such a course for their 


brighter children, 


AT P. S. 208, BROOKLYN 

A teacher of Tilden High School 
meets the Spanish Class twice 
weekly on his way home. An artic- 
ulation program has been set up 
between 208 and Tilden which 
has the enthusiastic support of 
both principals. 

The pupils are given credit for 
one term’s work if they pass the 
first term high school examination 
at 75%. 

One group in Spanish did so 
well that they were given a year's 
credit in the senior school. 

In French, a W. P. A. teacher 
meets classes twice a week, viz, 
Tuesdays and Thursdays. Since the 
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W. P. A. people have been re- 
called and the parents are eager to 
have this work go on, she is paid 
by a parents’ club interested in 
French. 

Latin is also offered in this 
school. One of the members of 
the staff, a classical scholar, takes 
pupils of the 8th grade in the 
morning between 8:40 and 9:30, 
also on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 
It is believed that this will give 
the children a good start in high 
school. 

In French, the work is begun in 
1A for the bright children. The 
whole setup is an experiment for 
the bright, approved by the Board 
of Education under the direction 
of Dr. Benjamin Greenberg. The 
enrichment program includes extra 
work in languages, typewriting, 
natural sciences, and manners. 

The children are selected on the 
basis of an intelligence test (Bi- 
net) and a reading test. The low- 
est I.Q. is 130. The principal, 
however, feels that the reading 
test is far more important than 
. the 1.Q. 

In French, there are four 
groups: one beginners’, two inter- 
mediate, and one advanced. In 
Spanish, there are two; in Latin, 
one. The Latin is done only in 
the 8th year. 

The Principal, Miss Ebeling, 
is eminently satisfied with the 
work and says that the children 
maintain themselves well in high 
school. On the last Regents ex- 
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"a 


amination the lowest mark of any 
of these children was 78%. The bs 
ae 


lowest I.Q. in this particular group 
was 135. 

A center for bright children in 
every district is now projected. 


AT P. S. 99, BROOKLYN 

In this school, French was added 
to the curriculum by Mr. Padve, 
former Principal, in an endeavor 
to enrich the work for the bright 
pupils. There are, at present, four 
classes: 7A, 7B, 8A, and 8B. 

The teacher is a well equipped 
and efficient one, although in- 
clined to be somewhat serious and 
formal in her methodology. She 
secures excellent results in ex- 
aminations. 

The class which she taught for 
two years took the Regents’ ex- 
amination last year and secured a 
higher average than all of the 
high schools in the City. Only one 
pupil failed to pass, although the 
papers were marked at Albany, 
after the pupils had been examined 
in a strange school with strange 
proctors. In other words, pupils 
two years below the high school 
age level passed the Regents’ €x- 
amination successfully. 

The new principal of the school, 
Miss Fletcher, is not a formalist 
and is eager to have more 10- 
formality introduced into the work. 
She is heartily in favor of Ba 
experiment, but questions the ae 
visability of restricting the “ 
guage work entirely to Fren 


a 
Ý 


ai 


at we ee 
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AT P. 3. 139, BRC — 

Classes in Sian YN 
this school by fou; zen taught at 
All are regular Bherslver teachers, 

ff and hav ! S of the 
oe w had no Special trai 
ing in foreign language work i" on 
their college days. However “al 
of them are so interested in fi 
work for which they iiye soln, 
ered, that they are taking aiies 
ü improve themselves in their 
French. 

Instruction is given by these 
four teachers five times a week 
viz, every morning from 8:45 i 
9:35. Instruction in French begins 
in 3A. The books are bought by 


the children themselves. In the 
 jowest class, an interesting text 
by Hélène Octave, entitled, “A 


French Book to Read All by My- 


self” is used. In upper classes they 


use “Tout Français.” 


In the beginners’ class and the 


fourth year class, practically all of 


the work is in French, the teacher 


i i making all of her comments and 
= | giving her commands in the for- 


ign language. The pronunciation 


| ofthe children is remarkable, and 





n Bumy in oral work is as- 
i ne. The board work is par- 
ome y neat because of the em- 

‘i ent of Manuscript writing. 
© pupils are selected on the 


rome an intelligence test and 
aa cCall reading test. The LO. 
a ges from 120 up. Pupils are 

quired to exceed the grade and 
“8¢ requirement by one year 


e classes are fitted into what 


would i 
ete otherwise be “official pe- 


O 
M work, much board work 
ion, dramatization, and no 


versation are all em 
l 
larly and liberally, = 


Three of the four teachers are 
quite young; all of them are ener- 
a capable, and enthusiastic. 

€ work is by no means on a 
a group basis. In fact. one 
€acher was teachin l 
— & a class of fifty 

The type of child i i 

is of 
cultural level, ~ oa 

It is evident, then, that these 
elementary school classes in for- 
eign languages are still in an ex- 
perimental stage. The ho 

i peful 
thing about them is that all con- 
nected with the enterprise—pupils, 
teachers, principals, and parents— 
are enthusiastic about what is be- 
ing accomplished, and that interest 
in the experiment is spreading 
rapidly. 

Dr. THEODORE HUEBENER. 
Assistant Director 

of Foreign Languages. 
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THE PASSING OF THE TRADITIONAL TEXTBOOK 


And the Teacher gathered His 
pupils about Him and said: ‘These 
are the words which have .been 
set down, that ye should know 
them.” Perhaps there may be 
chronological ages separating the 
dictates on Mount Sinai from the 
commands in the modern educa- 
tional skyscraper, but the command- 
ment is no less vocal, nor has 
time diminished in the modern 
practise the terror associated with 
its historical precedent. 


A great teacher and teacher of 
teachers once said that nothing 
served so effectively as a skillful 
weapon in social studies instruc- 
tion as the textbook which was 
replete with errors in scholarship. 
Yet, at the present time, in the 
hands of the traditional teacher 
who demands constant compliance 
with the written word, the text- 
book becomes the last and final 
judgment. 


This critique, however, is not 
so much concerned with textbooks 
faulty because of errors in scholar- 
ship, Even the most passıivist 
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among us in the ranks of social 
studies teachers will concede that 
attention needs to be focussed upon 
the foregoing. Our present concern 
is the indifference with which most 
of us reveal to our students the 
extent of propaganda and indoc- 
trination in the social studies text- 
books currently in use in our sec- 
ondary schools. 

With the preceding aim in mind 
the writer distributed the follow- 
ing material in mimeographed 
form to groups of seventh term- 
ers who were completing the first 
of a three term fusion course in 
American History and Economics. 
This material was adapted in large 
partt from Arthur Walworths 
School Histories at War (Harvard 
University Press, 1938), “a study 
of the treatment of our wars 1n 
the secondary school textbooks of 
the United States and in those of 
its former enemies,” and one 
which may yet prove to be a mon- 
umental effort in the direction of 
emotional disarmament and in fut- 
nishing the “moral equivalents for 


93 


war., 
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IN THE CANADIAN LAND OF 
LUMBER 
Muitr—British History (1929) 
“This was the most futil 

ful of wars. Its only result br lo a. 
þitter the relations between the two 
main groups of English speaking peo- 
les. To most Englishmen at the time 
it seemed to be a stab in the back, de- 
jivered when Britain was fighting for 
ner life and for the freedom o the 
soetd. To most Americans, it appeared 
to be a war in defense of the freedom of 
raffic OD the Seas, against the naval tyr- 
anny of Britain. 


Wallace—A History of the Canadian 

People (1936) 

“The War of 1812 had its ostensible 
origin in questions connected with the 
Napoleonic struggle in Europe .. . But 
it is by mo means certain that the osten- 
sible reasons for the war were the real 
reasons. The New England states, which 
were the most vitally affected by the 
actions of the British navy, were on the 
whole opposed to the war; and the chief 
demand for war came from the southern 
and western states, where a strong and 
very vocal party, known as the war 
hawks, thought that the time was oppor- 
tune to invade and occupy Canada.” 


Bingay—History of Canada (1934) 

“In 1812, seizing the opportunity of 
the Napoleonic War, the United Stites 
declared war against Great Britain, with 
the object of taking Canada, which was 
again invaded unsuccessfully, English 
end French uniting to repel the aggres- 


McArthur—Hj t . 
Schools (193 1)” af Caxade for High 


dang mS Americans charged the Cana- 
fies x actively encouraging the In- 
ig ere war on the white settlers. 
charges po eccssaty to believe such 
ane understand the hostility of 
dian trade frontiersman to the Cana- 
on if ers ja Mpi were other rea- 
0 F ion o 
the United States R e at 


~ ABOUT THE WAR OF 1812 


IN THE AMERICAN LAND OF 
COTTON 
Muzzey—Hj 


Stor t 7 á 
ble (1936) y of the American Peo 
“Harrison Stren i 
igthened the belief 

A est that British officials had i 
a ing the Indians on our frontier ever 

e Al Clair’s defeat of twenty years 
es ie 7 Feporting the capture of new 
Brie pa ample supplies of the best 
= in glazed powder at Tippecanoe, 
s Malta tained from the king's stores 


Lat i ; 
T aia of the American People 


“Another grievance a ainst i 
tain arose out of the aid and cae 
ment given by the Canadian authorities 
to the Indians of the Northwest . . . The 
Indians (those whom Harrison fought) 
had secured their arms and ammunition 
in Canada and it was generally believed 
that the British authorities had incited 
them to acts of hostility.” 


Beard—Making of American Civiliza- 

tion (1937) 

“On land no less than on sea, the 
British were belligerent toward the Unit. 
ed States. They protected the Indian 
chief Tecumseh, who was terrifying the 
frontier by his forays on white settle- 
ments .. . British support of the Indians 
was not only provoking; it was a serious 
matter for the American.” 


Latane—History of the American People 

(1930) 

“The impressment question was the 
main cause of the popular feeling 
against England, and that alone was 
enough to justify war.” 


Vannest and Smith—Socialized History 
of the United States (1936) 


“America resents the continued in- 
sults. England continues to impress 
American seamen. American vessels 
were now permitted to carry on com- 
merce with France and as soon as this 
trade started English warships stationed 
themselves across our coasts. They 
stopped our vessels, searched them, con- 
fiscated their cargoes, and impressed our 
seamen. The American government was 
aroused...” 
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ABOUT THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


AS SEEN WITH THE ENGLISH 
MONOCLE 


Rayner—A Concise History of Britain 

1688-1815 (1934) 

“The American colonies were the 
freest communities in the world—cer- 
tainly no other power allowed overseas 
possessions anything like such a degree 
of independence . . . But the better off 
eople are, the better they want to be; 
and bad feeling had long been arising 
between the colonists and the home gov- 
ernment. There were two main causes of 
disagreement. Firstly, the colonists re- 
sented having officials sent out, especial- 
ly as they were connected with the rul- 
ing class in Britain, and therefore men 
of very different upbringing and outlook 
from their own. The colonial assemblies 
sometimes refused to vote the salaries of 
these officials and the result was a good 
deal of unseemly bickering. Secondly, 
the colonials did not dispute the right 
of the home government to regulate 
their trade—they simply ignored it, by 
carrying on wholesale smuggling.” 


Brett — Bristish History, A School Cer- 
tificate Course, 1688-1815 (1936) 


“The Seven Years War had to be paid 
for, and as it had been fought mainly 
in the interests of the colonists, justice 
seemed to indicate that they should share 
in the cost. It was the attempt to enforce 
this policy which provoked colonial re- 
sistance and hence was the first of the 
events leading to the outbreak of war.” 


Wallace — A History of the Canadian 

People (1930) 

“In their desire for independence... 
the thirteen colonies had been far from 
unanimous. It has been estimated that 
fully one third of them, if not more, 
were opposed to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. There are historians, in- 
deed, who have maintained that the 
revolutionists were an organized and 
energetic minority who imposed their 
will on an unorganized and uncertain 


majority.” 
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AS SEEN WITH THE AMERICAN 
EYEGLASS 


Wertenbaker and Smith — T% ! 
States of America (1931) e United 


“Grenville’s plan was neither wi 
nor entirely just. It is true that Engl oss 
had always defended her colonies and 
that at times the expense had ha 
heavy, but she received a rich com pa 
sation. She had grown wealthy and ar aa 
erful through her colonial trade, a tra 
in which she had not hesitated to sacti 
fice the interests of the colonies AL 
though the Americans had contributed 
little directly to the British treasury, th 
had contributed millions of pounds a 
the development of British prosperity,” 


Muzzey—History of the American Peo- 
ple (1936) a 
“By these Intolerable Acts, as they 

were called in America, Parliament 

thought it was punishing the colony of 


Massachusetts, but it soon found that it- i 


had stirred a whole people to resist- 
ance.” 


Guitteau—History of the United States 

(1937) 

“By resisting the arbitrary measures 
of such a government, Englishmen liv- 
ing in the colonies were really fighting 
the cause of English liberty in the moth- 
erland. 

“To Grenville’s mind it appeared just 
and reasonable that the colonies should 
share the burden of their military pro: 
tection. Undoubtedly the colonists won 
have agreed with this conclusion if they 
had accepted the premise; but they em- 
phatically denied the military necessity 
for a standing army in America, and ie 
soning from English precedents, 7 
had good reason to fear the presence a 
such an army would be constant mena 


to colonial rights.” 





~ ABOUT THE MEXICAN WAR 


Toro—Historia De Mexico (1926) 


“In discussing the 
root of almost all our eae epee 
United States—we have seen how the 
Jatter had been breathing intentions of 
territorial expansion at our expense ever 
since the days before we gained our in- 
dependence in 1821... . 


“The real aim was the additio 
the seething republic of Texas to the 
United States, an event which was the 
subject of diplomatic disputes between 
us and that country in 1844.” 


Verdia—Historia de Mexico (1935) 
“That revolt would not have occurred 
if the colonists had relied only on their 
own scant resources; but they were 
strengthened by the determined support 
of the United States, which supplied 
them armaments, munitions, arms and 
even soldiers who spoke of themselves 
as “Deserters” from the American 


Army.” 


Toro—Historio de Mexico (1926) 
“Since a time before Mexico became 
independent, the United States was de- 
sirous of extending its territory at the 
expense of that of New Spain, to the 
Rio Grande. They alleged so-called 
rights, invaded the territory often, and 
gave a rise to frequent claims that never 
were adequately satisfied . . . Perhaps in 
spite of all their just complaints, the 
Texans would have clung to Mexico if 
it had not been for the political forces 
put in play in the neighboring country— 
the struggle for political predominance 
ba the northern states and those of 
a South. The former were enemies of 
Slavery, while the latter believed the 
maintenance of such an institution essen- 
ual to their existence. 
fowl partisans of the South looked 
nike us to increase their territory, 
h new slave states out of it, and 
engthen their domination. . . .” 


AS VIEWED UNDER THE AMERICAN 
DERBY 


Faulkner and Kepner—America (1934) 


“It was hardly to be expected that 
these aggressive Anglo-Saxon frontiers- 
men could long dwell in peace under 
the control of a people representing 2 
very different civilization and under a 
weak and inefficient government contin- 
ually changing as one revolution suc- 
ceeded another.” 


Wertenbaker and Smith—United States 

(1931) 

“Suddenly the Mexicans in_ over- 
whelming numbers fell on San Patricio 
and annihilated the garrison. A few days 
later the main army, perhaps 3000 
strong, closed in on San Antonio. The 
brave W. B. Travis led his men into an 
old Spanish mission called the Alamo, 
and awaited the assault. Here, in desper- 
ate hand-to-hand fighting, the last of the 
Texans was cut down. Not one of the 
defenders survived. ‘Thermopylae had its 
messenger of fate, the Alamo had none.’ 
A few days later a band of four hundred 
Americans were surrounded at Goliad, 
and, though they surrendered on condi- 
tion that they should be treated as pris- 
oners of war, were slaughtered in cold 
blood. As the remaining groups of Tex- 
ans fell back they vowed vengeance for 
the Alamo and the Goliad.” 


Wertenbaker and Smith—United States 

(1931) 

“The people of the United States had 
watched the heroic struggle of the Tex- 
ans with interest. To many it seemed 
a contest of liberal institutions against 
despotism, of Anglo-Saxons against 
Spaniards and Indians. 


Adams and Vannest—Record of America 

(1935) 

“The war with Mexico has been de- 
scribed by earlier historians as a war of 
aggression on the part of the United 
States for the purpose of acquiring terri- 
tory for the extension of the institution 
of slavery. This view, in the light of 
recent investigations, does not seem to 
be the correct one, for our government 
tried to remain neutral during the Texas 
revolution. Furthermore, since Texas had 
maintained her independence for nine 
years, and since she wished to come into 
the Union, we had a right to annex her 
without offense to Mexico." 
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ABOUT THE SPANISH AMERICAN WAR 


AS DISCUSSED ALONG VIA MADRID 


Bleye—Compenio de Historia de Espana 


(1933) 

“The Spanish government published 
a decree (November 27) granting au- 
tonomy to Porto Rico and Cuba. But 
President McKinley answered this decree 
(December 6) in his message to Con- 
gress, by declaring that the United States 
was ready to intervene with force when 
it could undertake this action with assur- 
ance of the approval of the civilized 
world. In view of such statements, it 
was natural that the insurgents should 


accept autonomy.” 


Ballester—Curso de Historia de Espana 

(1933) 

“The concession of autonomy to Cuba 
in December of 1897 did not appease the 
ardor of the interventionist party in the 
United States which was gaining in pub- 
lic opinion . . . The American govern- 
ment intimated to the Spanish that if in 
a short time a satisfactory agreement 
were not reached which would assure 
the pacification of the island, a casus 


belli would be presented to Congress. — 


The Spanish government appealed to the 
European powers, offering to submit to 


the decision of an arbitral tribunal; but. 


the United States insisted upon attribut- 
ing to the Spanish government the re- 
sponsibility for the explosion of the 
Maine and upon requiring immediate 
pacification, declaring at the same time 
the freedom of Cuba and armed inter- 
vention.” 


Espinosa — Compendio de Historia de 
Espana (recently corrected) 
“Unfortunately, the separatist war... 

broke out anew in Cuba, thanks to the 
support of the United States. . . . The 
United States, maintaining that Spain 
should at last recognize the indepen- 
dence of Cuba, brought on the conflict 
between our nation and that powerful 
republic. They carried the struggle not 
only to our Antilles but also to the Phil- 
ippine archipelago, which was already 
in revolt against Spain.” 
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AS DISCUSSED ALONG MAIN STREET SN 


Adams and Vannest—Record of Amey. 

ica (1935) 

“The government by Spain was ineff. 
cient, weak, and venal. In 1895 a new 
insurrection had broken out, under May. 
imio Gomez, a Santo Domingan. Gen- 
eral Weyler was sent from Spain to 
quell it . . . Weyler’s policy was one of 
ruthless suppression. In the course of 
carrying ‘it out he adopted the plan of 
gathering the people from certain coun. 
try districts into “concentration camps,” 
leaving him free to deal with the rebels 
outside . . . Due partly to the basic im- 
possibility of Weyler’s plan, partly to 
the natural inefficiency of the Spanish 
authorities, and partly to other causes 
there was much suffering among the 
reconcentrados herded into the camps. 
Sickness and insufficient food took a 
large toll of life . . . though the number 
of deaths, like all else in the situation, 
was exaggerated enormously for propa- 
ganda purposes.” 


Muzzey—History of the American Peo- 


ple (1936) 

“The cause of the trouble was the 
island of Cuba, the ‘pearl of the An- 
tilles,” which had been the proud pos- 
session of the crown of Spain since its 
discovery by Columbus four hundred 
years before. The oppressive rule of the 
Spanish officials in Cuba bred a smolder- 
ing discontent, which broke out from 
time to time in insurrection. The one 
which started in 1895 was devastating. 
Bands of insurgents roamed the country, 
destroying the plantations; and the aus 
governor-general, Butcher Weyler, herd- 
ed the old men, the women, an € 
children into prison camps, where they 
died like flies of starvation and disease. 
Wertenbaker and Smith—United States 

(1931) 

“The island for centuries was 4 ed 
to misgovernment, prou —— pe 
cials monopolizing all posts 0! As a 
robbing the natives, and subjecting i 
to indignities . . . the unhappy mo 7 
trados, penned in like cattle, s by 
air, foul water, foul food, pers 


the thousands.” 








TO THE TUNE Of “DEUTSCHLAND 
UBER ALLES" 


Vimi Deniche Geschichte (1935) 

President Wilson had from the þe- 
ginning held fast to an equivocal neu- 
trality. His inclinations were evidently 
toward the interests of the Allies, He 
obstinately and self-righteously bela- 
bored Germany, having no comprehen- 
sion of the justifiable complaints con- 
cerning the attacks by England on the 
rights of neutrals. He had an inexhaust- 
ible patience and respect for England 
and its Allies, and gladly suffered Amer- 
ican industry to wax fat out of arma- 
ment and munitions deliveries to the 
Entente. While he knocked the props 
from under the neutral trade with Ger- 
many, he opposed submarine warfare 
and demanded for every American the 
right to go unmolested through war 


zones. 


Ebner—Geschichte der Neuzeit (1936) 


“Through secret assistance from ‘neu- 
tral’ America . . . the Entente hoped to 
be able to destroy: the German army.” 


“The renewed and intensified sub- 
marine warfare (February 1917) gave 
America the ostensible cause for a dec- 
laration of war against Germany (April 
1917). The real causes were economic 
necessity; America was wat-purveyor 
and creditor for the Allies.” 


Schnabel—Geschichte der Neuzeit 
(1936) 


_ Wilson was without doubt preju- 
diced against Germany. He was filled 
with the political theory and cultural 
k a of western Europe and he was 
Page by his solicitude for Ameri- 
san business interests, which were heav- 


ily damaged by the U-Boat warfare and 


Which on the other hand wished very . 


Much to profit by th . 
BF gar supher e war by the delivery 


ABOUT WORLD WAR WITH GERMANY 


TO THE TUNE OF "OVER THERE" 


Guitteau—History of the Uni e 
A y of United States 
Pite theory (German objection to 
erica s trading with England) was 
not well founded, for the right of pri- 
vate individuals to sell arms to belliger- 
ents was well established under interna- 
anal law; and German firms, notably 
i e Krupp works, had sold munitions 
uring every war in modern times.” 


ir- and Kepner—America (1934) 
€rious as were England's infractions 
of neutral rights, they were concerned 
chiefly with property rights. German 
violations involved the loss of American 
lives and were the immediate cause of 
our entrance into the war.” 


Barker, Dodd and Commager—Our Na- 
tion’s Development (1934) oe 
“The German submarine policy was 

the cause of the growth of wal cee 

ment in the United States, but both 

German and Austrian agents were guilty 

of acts which also aroused the greatest 

indignation. They tried to enlist soldiers 
in the United States and get them out of 
the country on false passports.” 


Muzzey—History of the American Peo- 

ple (1936) 

“Emissaries (of Germany and Aus- 
tria) placed bombs on board munitions 
ships, blew up bridges, and fomented 
strikes in munitions plants.” 


Faulkner and Kepner—America (1934) 


“In September Germany pledged that 
‘liners will not be sunk . . . without 
warning and without safety of the lives 
of non-combatants, provided that liners 
do not try to escape or offer resistance.” 
This pledge she broke in March 1916 
when the passenger steamer Sussex was 
torpedoed, injuring several American 


citizens.” 
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At the conclusion of their study 
of this material, the students were 
invited to set forth their reactions. 
The following are offered ‘as 
samples: 

“Since I am one of those patrio- 
tic people, I can't help feeling 
that no war has ever been caused 
or encouraged by America. How- 
ever, as I read the conclusions 
of persons more learned and ex- 
perienced than I on this subject of 
the why and wherefore of wars, 
I found it quite obvious each was 
in his own way merely defending 
the cause of his respective country 
and presenting the rights and 
wrongs of the countries involved 
to allow the reader a proper ad- 
justment of mind, The net result 
for myself was the upsetting of a 
train of thought which had here- 
tofore been comparatively distinct. 

“About the World War with 
Germany’ I think best illustrates 
my point. The German writers pre- 
sent their opinions as in direct 
opposition to the war-time prin- 
ciples of ex-President Wilson, and 
accuse the Allies and the U. S. of 
having taken every possible advan- 
tage of Germany’s unfavorable po- 
sition; the writers for America 
seem to say that Germany was 
deserving of her every punishment 
and was the true cause for Amer- 
ica’s entrance into the war as a 
result of the disastrous submarine 
policy. 

“Nevertheless the whole matter 
of ‘Who’s got the button?’ is 
rather futile inasmuch as the dam- 
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age has been done and the effect 
will probably never be forgotten. 
All the time the countries child- 
ishly blame each other for having 
been the cause. What the real pity 
seems to be though is that in the 
entire course of my schooling 
never have I been shown several 


books on such a subject so that I 


might compare opinions coming 
from all directions with those to 
be found in assigned textbooks 


based entirely upon American | 
points of view. Undoubtedly this | 
same idea is followed as well in | 
foreign countries—but how a coun. | 
try can resort to such a means for | 
portraying her feeble courage is | 


beyond me.” M. K. 
“In view of the perfectly evi- 


dent discrepancies in the material 


found in the book as viewed from 


opposite sides, it is manifest that 


your material depends upon the 
point of view taken. Since we must 


realize that all textbooks are preju- | 


diced and that it is doubtful if a 
student ever receives a truly un- 
biased book, we have to take all 
the subject matter with a ton of 
salt. It is indeed a sorry situation 
when countries are forced to covet 
up their unethical moves by giving 
to their students ‘the citizens of 
tomorrow,’ textbooks which offer 
untrue pictures as a basis of patti- 
otism. It would undoubtedly be 
better if they printed the truth 
and trusted that there were enough 
of the ‘my-country-right-or-wrond: 
my country-’ theory to catty theri 
through.” P. J. 





“AS SI tead Piin the à 
wats from the textbooks of ie 
opposing countries, I realized that 
a persons Opinions and ideas on 
wars depend “apon what country he 
jives in. He believes certain things 
because they are taught to us from 
the American point of view while 
the English, German and Spanish 
naturally learn entirely different 
ideas. If we lived in Canada we 
would believe that the War of 
1812 was fought to keep Canada 
from becoming a part of the United 
States. On the whole, each coun- 
try believes that it was right and 
others wrong in every war in which 
it participated.” E. G. 

“These five papers referring to 
the five wars in which the United 
States took part show clearly the 
difference of opinions that exists 
in combatant countries. It is only 
natural for each country to claim 
that it was the other one’s fault 
and to teach their future citizens 
that their country is without a 
doubt the best in the world and 
that every war they got into was 
the other country’s fault, for they 
were merely trying to protect the 
peace of the world. While it is 
only natural for the countries to 
absolve themselves from blame it 
cod be an advantage for all con- 
i asi these future citizens of 
cf te would study both sides 
dans Train and try to under- 
iunis " a of their own 
ble l bs also those of the peo- 
mies Fo were at one time ene- 

t one of the greatest dis- 


rupting factors of world peace is 
the misunderstanding between na- 
tions and there seems to be very 
little that can be done about it; 
because racial hate is so deep in 
the hearts of some Europeans that 
even if they were shown how other 
countries were only standing up 
for their rights, during a war they 
would not listen, If they were not 
So tragic these papers would be 
comical but there is nothing comi- 
cal in one of the underlying causes 
of death and destruction that evety 
war brings.” H. S. 
“The study of the opinions of 
one country as compared with 
those of another concerning in- 
ternational affairs shows that we 
can never be sure that one coun- 
try is wrong and another is right 
because from their way of looking 
at it they may both be right. Each 
country may be able to sincerely 
justify what they have done and 
the means with which they have 
accomplished their aims that they 
seem to be right. They can also 
show why they have been injured 
and why they must avenge them- 
selves. On the other hand, the 
person who has injured them feels 
that they have been so right that 
there is absolutely no reason why 
their actions should be questioned. 
It shows the influence nationalism 
and propaganda have in shaping 
opinions and thoughts. This is evi- 
dent in the fact that while we 
think that Italy is being very ag- 
gresive Italy thinks that they are 
doing what is right in making the 
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Mediterranean an Italian lake. In 
1916 we thought that Germany 
was very imperialistic but the Ger- 
mans thought that they were do- 
ing the world a favor in bringing 
the Fatherland to the world. It 
shows that two countries can never 
be reconciled to one another's 
point of view because of national- 
ism.” H. A. 
“It has been noted that text- 
books of different countries report 
different facts about certain wars 
in which their country has par- 
ticipated. Which of these is true? 
I'd like to know. Should we be- 
lieve what our country prints or 
should we be critical when read- 
ing them. I think that we should 
be critical when reading the books. 
In the case of the Civil War the 
South prints different facts from 
the North. Even in the case of two 
sections of one country fighting 
together different facts are pre- 
sented. What can we believe? 
How are we going to meet this 
problem? Can we ever agree about 
certain facts? I doubt this very 
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much. Every country believes thak a 


theirs is in the right. This is the 
feeling of nationalism. I think that 
we should read different books that 
different countries print and draw 
your own conclusions. I don’t 
know how this problem can be 
remedied. I know that we can’t 
force them to print anything that 
they don’t believe is true. How do 
we know what facts are true and 
what facts are false? Can we fe. 
veal facts to other countries and 
have ways of proving them? I 
can’t solve this problem but I'd 
be willing to back up anyone who 
had substantial evidence as to 


the ways these things can be — 


remedied.” A. Xz 
While a project such as the fore- 
going will certainly not solve all 


the ills of the educational world, 


the writer submits that it may go 
far in the direction of substituting 
for ‘“‘mobmindednes’ the very es- 
sential individual power of critical 
thought. 

SIDNEY N. BARNETT. 
Richmond Hill High School. 








PRELI 
A pie STUDY OF QUESTIONS WHICH 
CENTS FIND UNANSWERABLE* 


How shall we evaluate an edu- 
cational process or an educational 
system? Do we want: 

1. Students who have no questions 
to ask because the school has 
given them all the answers? 


2, Students who have no ques- 
tions to ask because the school 
has consistently thwarted and 
penalized questioners, so that 
intellectual curiosity has died 
a slow and unnatural death? 


3, Students who go forth with a 
diploma and hundreds of un- 
answered questions because the 
school has been afraid or un- 
able to provide answers? 


Obviously, this is not a fair 
list of alternatives or a complete 
one. There is a fourth possibility. 
But to state it now would be to 
tun ahead of my story, as well as 
to over-simplify the way in which 
the entire problem presented itself 
to me originally. 
| Four years ago, I began col- 
oe questions as a kind of 
obby. A mimeographed form was 
<P asking for “Questions to 
Tok Have Tried to Find a 
i am Answer and Failed.” 

fm contained a brief de- 


tA ' 
ation Ee delivered at one of the Edu- 
cen qeesearch Symposia of the High 
“pals As achers and High School Prin- 
‘ociation February 26th, 1938. 


a 
cy ny aa oe 
asked for data on age 
Sex, date of filling out a 
eade , school 
ae, self-rating of scholasti 
achievement, types of books r 7 
radio programs listened to a 
concluded with a space for a 
ments, either on the form itself or 
i anything else that occurted to 
Subjects were peepee 
thal any gu Khoon to understand 
mation might b l vitih " Py 
was so desired "ths rif 
. they also were 
told that questionless forms and 
those with questions were equally 
valuable. Next they were informed 
that there were no silly questions: 
anything which had genuinely baf- 
fled them was precisely the thing 
that was wanted. Finally, they were 
cautioned that they were not to 
expect answers. Forms were filled 
out in class or at home and were 
turned in anonymously. 

The blanks have been given thus 
far to a grand total of 807 per- 
sons, ranging in age from 6 to 
71. Of these persons, roughly 25% 
returned them without questions. 
The remainder, 602 cases, furnish- 
ed a total of 1514 questions, A 
separate analysis will be published 
at some future time of those per- 
sons who had no questions, Sep- 
arate reports also will be made on 
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the age periods 6 to 13, 19 to 
39, 40 to 70 whenever sufficiently 
adequate data on these age ranges 
has been collected. 

The present report limits itself 
to the age range 14 to 18 inclu- 
sive. While forms were given to 
559 adolescents, 174 returned them 


of Evander Childs High School, 
selected at random. 

At the adolescent level, then, 
we have the following data:* 


Table I 
Distribution of Cases as to Sex and Age 
Age No. Male No. Female Totals 
29 71 100 
3 46 71 118 
16 56 57 113 
17 33 10 43 
18 10 1 11 
Total 174 211 385 
a 
Table II 


Distribution of Questions as to Sex and Age 
— 
Questions 


No. of No. of i l 
Total Questions Questions Questions Questions per 





Age Questions byGirls byBoys per Boy 
22 
4 254 174 80 2.8 2.5 
Fe 323 206 117 2.6 2.9 al, 
16 279 159 120 2.2 2.8 ae 
17 114 29 85 2.6 2.9 Ab: 
Table III 
Questions Arranged According to Frequency and Age 
Age 14 Times asked 
oat RED Te S 13 
1. Why are we born, what use 1s a og 9 
2, What makes people unkind, selfish, EC.. eT 7 
3. What is love, platonic love, true LOVE ne eennrnnnnnnnnnamnennrit <a 6 
á, Is there a God... sername e 5 
5. Is there such a thing aS reincarnatio Nsei T 5 
6. What happens to us (our souls) after WE dic. SST 4 
7. Why should there be wars, why do people gO tO WaE.eeeneent t T TT 4 
8. Why does a new scene seem to have happened before. nas 4 
9. What makes the world rotate and why don't we feel monessa m vl 
10. Why must Man worship SOMETHING. csrsereerinesnecsnenserninsennsssnenneenennne ent! 












| number of cases, 





Thi ‘s called a preliminary study in view of the smal f girls 
ir Faced at ages 17 and 18, and also because of the preponderance oO 


ea rs of the 
in the total sampling. However, the significance and usefulness cng aper, !5 
unanswerable question techni to 


ue as developed in the latter par aked, 
independent of the number of Cases or the precise questions which we 
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without questions. This leaves 385 

cases, 174 boys, 211 girls, who 
asked 990 questions. The subjects, ce 
for the most part, were students 


per Girl Individual : 








Table I1l—Continued 


Age 15 Times asked 
1. sider is love, at first ALE T BE ATA A 30 
2. Is there a God and who is He 
4, i Ea ha pens after death... eee ieee iris mimecrcTns 
J at makes people boast he aet eebsesenesencavenee e ¢coeesssencssasssoroeesosccesosescecsceserasorosnesrosecsassee o e povereeesteetD - 
: What is life, wie So oast, be unkind, inan M = 
6 What is religion, why do we payg gereen „~ 8 
7. What is social popularit how Anes tee seese = ci staaavecoveatsteterevergraseanscessivcssouserstecscoessossoesosorcees ees 7 
g. will the world ever end, hoWa | ee oe A N E 7 
9, What makes teachers mechanical, cra + SS apie é 
10. Is there reincarnation „sss. aa ee ee jinn asen - : 
—eeaS00SSSSSS SSS SSS 
Age 16 Times asked 
a a a E r a 
1, What 15 LOVE edvnitennininunnunnmninnnninrtitininusttnnnnsntenauintsnse 13 
2, What is life, why are we living, what worth is life... eee 10 
3, What will my future De. nnncnreornmmnnnmnnunnnnsniminiae sesutinimmriummnen coo 9 
4, Is there a God, what is Oo e rn oO 
a entre ao T 
6. What is death, and why are we afraid Of it...so 6 
7. Are childish fears carried through life, why do we fear. . 6 
Bae Jesel Di sinnn m 
m: i ls Miesa ee S 
10. What makes happiness—no worries, money, SUCCESS, €tC..uuu... 5 


De SS Sf SSS neseneen  eee 





Age 17 Times asked 





3 
i 
LA 


TOC OT HS OTST BT Ses SEES ESSE CEES 


. What will be my life work, future....ecccccscsacsscesusenesseenemesenesee 
PRET OS I acca tallies 
p TS CEPR Godano e nierme tierce eer x 
What.makes: people selish, chest, Oltseciscgassunsncessssmensacsssecesannssnnpenseeusts 
What is life, why do we liveescccssasssseesisststsnesas 
y How ta develop personali.. i 
Why are history readings necessary... 
- What makes people drag nationalities into sports, politiCS.........m.m——— 
+ How can racial prejudice be Overcome wnnsumssusnsustnennnnmnnnstnnnnnimtstnstnemnenmmnn 
- Why do parents pick one child for pet child... 


lll MM 


Aeon eee ee ee ee ea USCS CeO Re ee TER eeeS NERS OSE tEee o 9 o OTTSCEBERES ES 


Bee le aed SOOT E Os Stes eee tac eses sete eresenstaea—s ns 


pd mm ND Dh OP GO Ww A 


— 
oo om 


Age 18 Times asked 
erie 


» Why do teachers act superiot to DUDIUS 
hat 1S God . ee SOSTSSST ET SSSET ESSERE S ht te anad 
ts a TIGR ORE EES ean S 
e there any honest people in the World... om 
Is y are Men and women false to themselves.. 
ere such a thing BS True 16 tO scosicccccnmasnatmsanuammensannnnmnnpanmnumnnent ee 


3 don’t schools permit students to take the subjects they like- 
O RE cai i tcc ip ote NN Š 


: piat is courage ...... 
. S e aag aan ‘agi ‘Wamp KSA ARERR ig =ateg hc canon: nbiemmammaiuaaaaa te iaanamaaaania italiani 
very advantage have its disadvantage and VICE VeSa. 


OreOrrrrrt fitter retort eantata aaa 


hidd ALLT TTET TTT S eeenee: eeeeeeeeeeececasaseese eee PYee Tet Pe AEE EEA 


asteaseeaasanatnneaagnratntransa aaa 


ODVODA PWN 


— 
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Table IV 


uestions according to Frequency—Entire Adolescent Period 
Based on 990 questions, 572 asked by girls, 418 by boys) 





SN f f 
Times asked J 
eT oT 
i DOE cercnsessgerriosenemedacanente tnsessanesnneenet ERECT aaa ome IOONI aCe eS eeren rn RENAE SEES SEES Sena 55 
y. God snme RE iaon 30 | 
d Dei saumnosegppraiameemsnn iN 24 | 
4 Criticisms of people in general......umm-mrmmmmnnnnnmmnmummnmnrinmmnmnnmmmenenn 23 
S. DiE seaararonenn i i SRR e GH a 22 
C. Fot seeni a aeaa we 21 | 
J. The hereafter rnnmnnnnnnsunmmsenninmnenemnnmnnnenamnmmnnnnnnn sitet 21 | 
8. Religion renmenm aaa ss a 14 | 
9. Reincarnation miastenia annann aanne ATT i 
10. The end of the wWoOrld.c-innnsesssnnmmmsnnmnmmanmmnmnmnnsrsammnmnumsmmmmes À 1 | 
es) 
TableV a 
20 Questions Selected from the Entire Adolescent Group* 3 
i i d after wars, we continue to 
1. Although people continue to suffer during an ; 4 
have mend no one seems to stop them. Why? 14G. A ee | 
2. Why can’t the same government control all the peoples of the world? 14G. | 
5. What do people get out of life when or don’t give anything? 14G. = | 
't they teach sex in school? 14B. mY 
i ee ee ier planned for us or do we do things because we want to or | 
l e compelled to? 15G. , , a 
6 see eral garens never give us the satisfaction of saying that we under- > | 
~ stand what is going on in the world about us, as in politics, religion, and so a 
forth, and tell us that we are too young to understand? 15G. B o a. 
7. Why do parents feel that if they give you the proper amount 2 c p es and j 
. money that you owe them something for the rest of your life? When soma Eoi 
thing is done that the parents think shouldn't have been done, they To i y ] 
ately bring it up to you pe pa gave you mf ee a he e a k Ba? A: og | 
It's true as far as clothes and money go, but have they cr given tne shee | 
i nt of happiness and love? When this is told to them, y a 
= iderun it aad say the child is spoiled. Why are most parents that y : | 
? 15G. , f E| 
8. Would people be happy if they had what they desired? 15G. et 
9. Can young people in adolescence really love? 15B., e Í- 
10. Is it very necessary to consider religion before marrying? 109. hice? 16O 
11. Could the world get along with everybody believing in the Pr a wa Ck 
12. How can a young person learn to mix in with any groups 9 peop f A 
13. Why are parents slow in granting their first child privileges? 100. T 
14. Did Shakespeare really wie his crar ee | 
do we have girls in this world: 3 npe | 
F Wh aré the eid animal’ so ferocious (can they be a 1 § Ce a) ? i 
17. Why does grass grow into grass and not trees (why does it keep | 
17B. ee | 
: it that the code of morals which the younger gene : | 
s a, mn fave worked out would shock the generation of 50 years ABO nation? | 
19. Why should one’s mark depend on two hours of excitement of an ex | 
20. T was the greatest baseball pitcher of all time? 14B. | 
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* This list represents the a 
questions; these are atypical qu 
tioner, letters B and G mean 


° . ° allenging 
uthor’s own selection of interesting and of ques- 


estions. Numeral after question means 
y and girl respectively. 


aope an 





the object of this paper is to 

resent the chief types of ques- 
tions Of adolescents as a class 
though the small number of cases 

(385) does not permit of any final 
jnterpretation. A second purpose 
of the study is to determine wheth- 
er the kind of question changes 
from year to year within the 
adolescent period itself, The ques- 
tions were therefore classified un- 
der the following rubrics: 

1, Philosophic and religious ques- 
tions (speculative questions, 
questions dealing with matters 
of faith, belief and value, 
ethics, origin of things, and so 
forth. ) 

2. Psychological questions (hu- 
man nature, mental processes, 
emotions). 

3, Questions about family rela- 
tionships. | 

4, Questions about school, teach- 
ers, education, and so forth. 

5. Questions about sex. 

6. Questions dealing with social, 
political, economic matters. 

7. Questions about natural science. 

8. Miscellaneous (not classifiable 
in foregoing groups). 

Of course, this ‘scheme is an 
arbitrary and Subjective one. An- 
hep investigator might easily set 
Ty, ca categories, I myself could. 

oo the study has been 

— difficult, especially since 

€ question often fits into 
veral categories, However, it is 

“Ped that eventual] i 

tibns themed itually all the ques- 

N the ame e: will be published 

orm in which they 


were received. This will make it 
possible for other interpreters to 
deal differently with the material. 








Table VI 


Questions Classified According 
to Type and Age 


Age 14 
L- Poman Siame sanaan cet 32.3% 
2. Religion & Ph. nmn 25.2 
bo SEME a T 
f POLUG a a 9.1 
bs E aaeeea S 
ac | »~ 4.7 
To FAMIY seoan CORE 
E A cerecctimsstrntntcdnnncoxecssesasitssamna E 
Age 15 
1. Human Nature „ennyn. 32.8 70 
2. Religion 8 Pii ssena > ie | 
J SCENE awanane 14.6 
d. SEE sen 12.2 
S: |: | eenaa 6.5 
G PODOS sossen -5.3 
7. Family . ‘ scm 1 
D: (MEC) iosita = Hale 
Age 16 
1. Human Nature sss 34.8% 
2; Religion Be Phocoseassea 27.3 
S. SCENO ree 12.6 
LS ee a nee! |) FS 
3 RGU sses 7.5 
a enni a «22 
Te Tanu sieniin 1.1 
S (MSG comuanem-necenw « 32) 
Age 17* 
1. Human Nature aesae 
2. Religion & Ph. muonen bel 
S. Ser aan CRAGG: aE 
A Sehol saia La 
d. SCOE a 79 
6. Family «xcs Bid 
7, POtið xcacacummmaaman 18 
8. (MISC. uuna RD 1.8) 





* See footnote page 42, 
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Age 18* 
1. Religion & Ph. cesses 35% 
© Sehol scccecspscasmssissviecnsrsicomessnonorio 35 
3, Human Nature sssssssssssssoosesssevsoososassue 10 
4. Family samanan 10 
Entire Adolescent Group 
x Human Nature accesses 34.4% 
2. Religion & Ph. .....sssssesessesoossssessssss 25.7. 
3. SHCHCE necsenmencnconnm 13.8 
E TERME crin 9.7 
Oe e 7.1 
6. Politics ....-incmene om 49 
T. Family epeereen een ee ere 2.1 
Si (MEE, ansni 2.5) 


If the 990 questions which have 
been collected so far are fairly 
representative of the matters about 
which adolescents everywhere are 
currently curious, what use can we 
make of this curiosity in our edu- 
cational procedures? I have some 
suggestions in this connection. 

A blank similar to the one em- 
ployed in this study could be dis- 
tributed to the entire population 
of a given school once every few 
years. Schools in different areas or 
the same school at different times, 
because of changing events and 
pressures in the contemporary 
scene, may yield a somewhat differ- 
ent sampling of questions. The 
questions, obtained under circum- 
stances conducive to reliable re- 
sults, would be classified as to the 
nature of the answer required. 
They then would be allotted to 
the appropriate subject-matter de- 
partment and serve as the basis 
of class assignments developed in 
whatever manner seemed most de- 


* See footnote page 42. 
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sirable to the classroom teacher 


cially. Others, those of a specula. 
tive nature mainly, might be 
handled in the English class, 
Probably the simplest way of 
employing this device is for the 
teacher of a given subject-class to 
distribute the blanks to his own 
students and to then select those 


questions most relevant to his own ‘| 


me 
3 


course of study. 
A final method, while valuable, 
in itself, is only remotely connected 
with this device of unanswerable 
questions. It involves having the stu- 
dent conclude as many assignments 
as possible with a question which 
has arisen in connection with the 
work which he has just done. 
Some of the questions thus. ob- 
tained could be treated in the 
same manner as those furnished by 
the previously described techniques. 
However, regardless of the way 
that the questions are obtained, 
the most important aspects of the 
whole matter are the subsequent 
procedures. The teacher must not 
let any prior conceptions cause 
him to reject certain questions as 
trivial, Any question asked 1n 
good faith is legitimate. Of 
course, legitimate questions May 
worded very poorly. There 3s ca 
art to framing questions. It as 
often be necessary, then, to P ‘ 
the question differently, perhap 


at 
„m 


. 


Many of the factual questions will 
fit easily into the various subjects 
now part of the curriculum: the _ 


eNe 


natural and social sciences, espe- ao: } 
À ae á 
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breaking it up into several smaller 
uestions to be answered serially 

of concurrently, 
So much for the questions, 
Now for the answers, To many 
questions, among these the most 
important ones, there is not one 
answer; there.are several, some- 
times an infinite variety. Proper 
devices for obtaining a very large 
sampling of answers is necessary. 
A teacher cannot decide in advance 
of the verifying process, that any 
iven answer is good, bad or in- 
different, though he may have his 
suspicions. For the validity of all 
answers comes as the final product 
of evaluation according to various 
criteria set up in advance of the 
consideration of any particular 
question, Standards of reliability 
remain fixed for a given type of 
question and are not to be thrown 
over-board because teacher or pupil 
does not relish the drift of the 
evidence. It is the teacher's role 
to instruct young people in the 
technique of controversy: how to 
frame questions, how to find an- 
swers, how to develop a measuring 
tod for determining the answer 
which seems best in light of the 
facts, or if there are several equally 
Valid answers, how to select the 
answer which best meets the per- 
Sonal requirements of the student. 
You may be interested in a sam- 
pa aei employed in some of 
_ English classes at Evander 
= wt considerable success: 
ere the instructions which 


t 
© student received: 


1, State the question as you first 


framed it and outline your 
original plan for finding an 
answer. = 


2. Describe how you modified the 


question and your plans for 
attiving at an answer, once you 
started work. 


3. Giving your answers a definite 


number or letter, list them one 
by one, being sure to tell where 
they came from. 


4. Referring by number or letter 


to your answers, tell which 
ones you rejected and give 
Specific reasons for your re- 
jection, Tell how they failed 
to live up to your standards of 
truth or how they are guilty 
of one reasoning weakness or 
another. 

5. Present your own choice among 
the answers, and tell how it 
escapes the weaknesses of your 
rejected answers. 


Such an assignment is a very 
severe test of ‘the teacher's store 
of information and logical powers, 
as well as of his ability to be 
sympathetic, good-natured, and ob- 
jective toward questions that may 
emotionally disturb him or toward 
answers that are unendurable, es- 
pecially unendurable because true. 

Some new courses will have to 
be created if the fullest possibili- 
ties of the unanswerable question 
technique are to be realized. There 
is apparently a great demand for 
information concerning human na- 
ture, notably personality and emo- 
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tional problems, and sex, love and 
marriage relationships. Perhaps 
there should be a systematic and 
detailed unit of study in elemen- 
tary psychology and in mental 
hygiene and sex hygiene. Whether 
these are taken up in the biology 
class or in three distinct courses 
must be decided by the administra- 
tive authorities, though I prefer 
separate courses with specially 
equipped instructors. There is also 
a considerable need for an ele- 
mentary course in the great philo- 
sophic systems. I am quite sure 
that many philosophers and philo- 
sophies can be so taught as to be 
understood by high school stu- 
dents. In like manner, I believe 
young people would appreciate 
an objective and factual treatment 
of the chief religions of the world. 
The greatest drama of human be- 
ings is the attempt to piece to- 
gether the fragmentary events that 
happen to them and the things 
that they see into some sort of 
coherent philosophy of life. The 
basic questions of all individuals 
deal with the three main areas of 
human interest and striving: the 
relation of man to the universe, 
to other men and to himself. 
Young people want to know what 
you and I want to know: the rid- 
dle of life’s origin and meaning, 
what people need in order to be 
happy, how to make a success of 
friendship, love and marriage, the 
purpose of suffering and death, 
how differences among races, re- 
ligions, parties, nations can be 
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reconciled; or, if they cannot be 
reconciled, how we can learn to 
accept the varied expressions which 
life, people and opinion take 
without wanting to destroy the 
differences or the individuals who 
exhibit the differences, 

Such elementary courses in phil. 
osophy and religion would provide 
keen pleasure for young people 
and would nourish a deep hunger, 
But such courses would also pre- 
sent a vexing administration prob- 
lem. Yet this very fact is the best 
argument for their creation, 


We teachers are apt to be more 
interested in the logical presenta- 
tion of a given subject-matter than 
in discovering whether the sub- 
ject-matter has any relevance to 
the needs of young people. I am 
not now referring to the emotional 
needs of students which we either 
ignore or deem unimportant. Else- 
where I have tried to outline a plan 
dealing with bringing the emotional 
lives of young people into the 
classroom.* Here I refer to the 
intellectual needs of the child—the 
very area which we believe we 
have preempted for our own and 
are cultivating so exhaustively. We 
are prone to tell children what 
we think they ought to know oF 
what we believe they want to 
know, instead of first assuring Ouf- 
selves that they really want to 





i Proce- 
* “Mental Hygiene through 
dures in the Epglish Classroom, pa 
lished in the 1937 Yearbook f 4 Siudy 
York Society for the Experimen 
of Education. 








learn what we are 


them leatn of Whether there are 
things about which they would 
welcome information. i. 


The best learning is an attempt 
to meet a felt problem or diffi- 
culty in the learners own experi- 
ence. That is what we mean by 
motivation and both you and I be. 
lieve we apply it daily. But this 
business of developing a problem 
for a child in contemporary edu- 
cational practice is often no more 
than a technical maneuver designed 
to make more palatable a learning 
potion which we have compounded 
in advance. For the particular 
motivating problem, worked out 
in terms of the logical structure 
of the lesson, may or may not be 
one among the current perplexi- 
ties of the child. While logically 
valid, it is psychologically false. 
If we have selected wisely, our 
success has been a chance affair. 
What we want is to be able to 
visit the inner world of childhood 
every day in every lesson. For un- 
less our subject-matter somehow 
becomes intertwined with the in- 
tellectual hungers of the child, he 
probably will soon forget what he 

has learned, if ever he learned. 
ot think it is the teacher's office 
; 7 We have the knowledge, 
at leas ave it in most instances, 
ee Our pupils have the 
bea nag encyclopedic void. 
Sec: > = to be given a pas- 
. ae to be studied and for 
er to ask questions about 

9 Passage or b k th : 
ook the following 


trying to have 


a Sag to me a bizarre reversal 
Of roles. For the most part, pupils 
should be the net a * 
teachers the answerers. A teacher 
amt Occasionally come to class 
and say: “Is there anything you 
think I know that you ‘would like 
o know?” If the teacher does 
faise questions, they should be of 
a type that only pupils have the 
answer since the matter deals with 
what young people think and feel 
and do about this or that. An- 
other variety of good question- 
ing procedure is one wherein the 
teacher is genuinely perplexed and 
must think his way through to a 
correct answer in joint discussion 
with his students. I have always 
been puzzled at hearing a teacher 
raise a question, the answer to 
which he already knows with ab- 
solute and relentless finality. 

A truly educational institution 
ought to furnish answers for cer- 
tain questions and resolve certain 
perplexities of young minds. There 
is a body of information which 
ought to be the intellectual prop- 
erty of every educated adult. Stu- 
dents should know the differences 
between matters of fact and mat- 
ters of belief, opinion and faith. 
They should not only be allowed 
and encouraged to ask their own 
questions, but they should be goad- 
ed and aroused into raising other 
questions, some factual, others 
speculative, which may not have 
occurred to them, but which once 
heard or overheard become their 


own, Reading to them the ques- 


AR 
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tions of other young people is one 
way of doing this. 

Teachers, like parents, should 
understand children better than 
they understand themselves. Teach- 
ers should know that the fully 
verbalized questions of young peo- 
ple, the problems which appear 
right on the surface, are important 
enough. But the thoughts without 
words are even more important. 
Through various means, young 
people should be led to formulate 
these vague and fugitive questions 
which can hang like invisible but 
dimly sensed swords over our 
heads for an entire life-time. There 
are certain questions which are the 
birth-right, if not the tragic and 
noble fate of every human being. 
John Stuart Mill said that it is 
better to be a dissatisfied’ human 
being than a satisfied pig; better 
to undergo the sufferings of a 
Socrates than to enjoy the pleasures 
of a fool. The quest for certainty, 
however trying and perilous, of a 





disciplined sensitive mind is pre. 
ferable to the luxurious peace of _ 


s 
K 
> +2 
. 


a smug, dull one. 


Education is the attempt to mine 


ister to the various needs of young 
people. The unanswerable question 
technique is a useful one, I be. 
lieve, for discovering and satisfy- 
ing intellectual needs. It offers 
an elementary but searching type 
of training in scientific method. 
To raise questions openly, to select 
among a number of answers the 
one which best fulfills the require- 
ments of experimental science, of 
unfettered logic, of enlightened 
belief—this is the mark of a free 
mind. Free minds are possible 
only in a free people. Are de- 
mocracies, then, to be the only 
home for true scientific method? 
This, however, is a rhetorical 
question; not an unanswerable 


one. 


GEORGE LAWTON. 
Evander Childs High School. 


GOVERNOR LA FOLLETTE BEGS TO 
ACKNOWLEDGE .. . 


The teacher of economics is 
today unusually privileged and 
uniquely responsible; privileged, 
because his subject is vitally im- 
portant and dynamically useful; 
responsible, because his opportuni- 
ty must not be permitted to go to 
waste. Chief among his respon- 
sibilities, I believe, is the need for 


cr 


s four 
ideas: 
as the 


communicating to his student 
important ideas, or groups of 
the importance of economics 
key to control of our economic 
system; the weak points 10 the 
workings of that system, the poni 
sible correctives; and most impor 
tant of all, the personal respon 
sibility of each student for .5° 





corrective action. How to commu- 
nicate these ideas is the problem 
of the individual teacher "i is a 

roblem which alertness to the o 
portunity will help to solve. j 

Such an opportunity was afforded 
Jast year by the incipient Progres- 
sive party movement of Governor 
Philip La Follette. His speech 
announcing the formation, the ob- 
jectives, and the program of his 
proposed patty was analysed in 
class. The consensus of opinion 
was that his speech, while encour- 
aging and bold, was sadly lack- 
ing in the details of an economic 
program for recovery and reform. 
We, therefore, undertook to draw 
up such a program. Our original 
intention was to have each student 
write an individual letter to the 
Governor. But when these letters 
were read and discussed in class, 
we decided to have a class com- 
mittee go over and cull from them 
the most cogent suggestions. What 
was intended to be an individual 
student activity developed into a 
class activity, and finally into a 


4 project synthesizing the collective 


efforts of four economic classes. 
Separate class committees, after re- 
Porting back to their classes, met 
as a committee of the whole to 
i= upon a common program. 
Wia all this is not remarkable. 
dk = remarkable is that the 
on all of them, became en- 
BP in their activity; that stu- 
in ee members met for 
cat avy Over a period of many 

S (this in addition to their 


regular assignments); that they 
continued to meet long into the 
summer vacation after school had 
closed; and that they were able, 
finally, to formulate the program 
which is appended to this note. 

Of the program itself, it is 
neccessary to note only the follow- 
ing: my meetings with the com- 
mittees were but occasional, my 
advice only in answer to specific 
questions, and the program itself 
stands, with but slight editing, as 
it was finally formulated during 
the summer season. I have altered 
no detail, clarified or amended no 
idea. For its occasional immatur- 
ity, or scantiness of treatment, I 
offer no apology. I think this 
program, in broad outline, war- 
rants anyone's consideration. 

So far as the students are con- 
cerned, I know they gained much 
from the activity. They will carry 
over, I am confident, an abiding 
interest in economics and economic 
affairs. They have learned, I think, 
what it means to live in a de- 
moctacy. For not only did they 
exercise their best intelligence to- 
ward the solution of a social prob- 
lem: they sent it on to where it 
might do some good. They were 
keenly pleased, I might add, with 
Governor La Follette’s reply. 


PROPOSED ECONOMIC PROGRAM 
FOR A PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


A. PLANNED ECONOMY 

1. National Planning Board—com- 
posed of statisticians, econo- 
mists, employers, employees 
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(nominated by unions), gov- 
ernment agents, consumers’ 
representatives. To plan for 
industrial expansion on the 
basis of consumption needs 
and industrial capacity. Exists 
to co-ordinate all other boards 
and to decide upon pro- 
duction quotas for each indus- 
try. Members to be nominated 
by the President and ratified 
by the Senate. 25 to 30 mem- 
bers. 


. Regional Planning Boards — 


subordinate to the National 
Planning Board and similarly 
composed. To administer the 
plans of the National Board 
and allot to each business en- 
terprise within the region its 
production quota. To regulate 
wages and hours so that pur- 
chasing power dovetails with 
volume of goods produced. 
Members to be nominated by 
the President and ratified by 
the Senate. 

A tax to be levied upon all 
business enterprises to ensure 
compliance with the national 
plan. This tax to be rebated 
to codperating enterprises. 

The stagger system to be ap- 
plied. Members of the plan- 
ning boards to be in office for 
a four year period. Plans to 


' be submitted to the Congress 


for enactment. 
(The foregoing is based, of 
course, upon the Mordecai Eze- 
kiel plan for industrial expan- 
sion.—L. W.) 


rA 


Č. 
1) 2 billion dollars to be appro: 


D. LABOR 


Is 


. AGRICULTURE 


Coéperatives to be encouraged 
(see unit on codperatives) , 
Planned Agriculture. | 
a) Regional Planning Boards 
similar to proposed indus. 
trial boards. 
b) Reduction of overproduced 
cash crops (cotton, cereals) 
to be counterbalanced bya 
greater emphasis on green S | 
vegetables and dairy products ‘| 
of which there is, on the | 
basis of consumption need — 


2 ae 


a shortage. Co E 


c) The government, with te- sy i 
spect to the ever-normal a i 
granary plan in existence to- z | 
day, shall not purchase the | 
unsaleable surplus of any i 
farmer who does not co. | 
operate. E i 

HousInG (low cost) > a i 

ie i 






priated each year toward the > 
completion of a long range, 
low-cost housing program. 
Mass production to be intros 
duced into the construction 1n- 
dustry for the purpose of low- 
ering costs. age 
Federal Government to ad- 

minister all plans. E 

Former workers in housing 10- 

dustry to receive job prefet- 

ence in employment. 
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all with respect to the need 
for labor organization. 


. Company unions — unions di- 


rectly or indirectly dominated 
or controlled by the employer— 
outlawed. Independent unions 
only! 


_ Prohibition of unfair anti- 


union activities and methods, 
such as the use of spies, black- 
listing, strike-breaking, and the 
like. Strict punishment for 
violation. Federal jurisdiction. 


_ Social Security—extended to in- 


clude all workers: agricultural, 
domestic, maritime, and others 
at present excluded from the 
benefits of the law. Old age 
pensions to begin at 55 years. 


_ Maximum hour law of 40 


hours a week. 


. Child Labor—all child labor 


under 18 years of age subject 
to Federal regulation; an an- 
nual N.Y.A. appropriation of 
80 million dollars, with month- 
ly payments of 7 dollars to 
high school: students, and of 
16 dollars to college students 
who qualify. 


. BANKING | 
- All private banks must join 


the Federal Reserve System. 


- Banks must lend a minimum 


of ten times reserves. 


- Applications for loans which 


are refused shall be investigated 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, 


if appealed, 


Membership of Board of Gov- 
vernors of the Federal Reserve 


System shall be augmented to 
make for increased efficiency. 


F, RAILROADS 

1. A Board composed of 5 gov- 
ernment representatives, 5 em- 
ployees, 5 technicians, and 5 
stockholder representatives, shall 
attempt to consolidate the roads 
into one big line. 

2. The government to accept vot- 
ing stock in the roads in pay- 
ment for existing loans. 

3. After 20 years of unified oper- 
ation there shall be a nation- 
al referendum to determine 

_ whether the railroads shall be- 
come government-owned. 


G. PUBLIC UTILITIES 
AND MUNITIONS 

1) A board of experts shall be 
appointed to study and make 
recommendations as to how, 
and on what basis public utili- 
ties and munitions may best be 
acquired by the government. 
Valuation in accordance with 
the principle of prudent invest- 
ment. These recommendations 
to be submitted to a nation- 
wide referendum. 


H. REVENUE 
1) A graduated inheritance tax: 
Up to $10,000—tax exempt, 
$10,000 to $100,000—3 to 40 
percent. 
$100,000 up—graduated to 80 
percent, 
2) A graduated income tax: 
$3,000-5,000—5 percent, 
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$5,000-100,000—10 to 20 per- 
cent. 

$100,000-1,000,000—25 to 50 
percent. 

$1,000,000 up—60 percent. 

3) Income tax rates to apply also 
to gift and transfer taxes. 

4) Incomes from illegal sources 
to be confiscated by the govern- 
ment. 

5) Indirect taxes which burden 
the low income groups to be 
reduced. 


I. TARIFF POLICY 


1) We heartily endorse the pre- 
sent reciprocal tariff policy, and 
recommend that our govern- 
ment intensify its efforts along 
these lines. 


J. COOPERATIVES 


1) The government to aid and 
encourage the growth of con- 
sumer codperation. 

2) $25,000,000 to be appropriated 
to a Department of the Con- 
sumer. Function—to educate the 
consumer in value and method 
of consumer coöperation; reg- 
ulate fraudulent advertising; 
campaign for general consumer 
interests, 

3) Free codperatives from anti- 
trust law restrictions. 

4) Free codperatives from corpo- 
ration taxes. 

5) Farmers to pool resources 
(land, machinery) and issue 
bonds with these as collateral. 
Bonds to be guaranteed by 
Federal Government. Proceeds 
from bond sale to be used in 
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establishing bank to finance 


farm codperatives, 
K. CourT REFORM 


and recall. 


2) Stagger system to be applied | 
—3 judges to be appointed as iH 


every five years. 


L. POLITICAL REFORM 
1) Initiative—10 percent of voters 
signatures. 3 


2) Recall—25 percent of voters 


signatures. 


3) Referendum — 15 percent of 


voters signatures for national 
referendum. 


M. PAN-AMERICANISM 
The Monroe Doctrine to be- 
come in practice a multilateral 
agreement. To intensify the 
Good Neighbor Policy and to 
encourage trade with the Amer- 
icas. 


Governor Philip La Follette’s 
reply to the above program 


follows: 
July 11, 1938 
Miss Edith Bobkin, 
Secretary, Abraham Lincoln 
Economics Research Group, 
1752 East 9th Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 
Dear Miss Bobkin: l 
Thank you very much for sending me 
the program formulated by you and your 
study group. se. 
I As alien the liberty of bringing 1 
to the attention of the group that = 
been giving study and consideration, 5i 
a more detailed program. I eee 
this group will m it of value and help. 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP T LA FoLLETTE. 


Lours WALINSKY: 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 
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1) 15 year term for judges, Judges 
to be subject to reappointment 
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HIGH POINTS 


| REMEDIAL READING AT TEXTILE 


In a world where the radio, 


| talking-pictures, picture-newspapers, 


and picture-magazines make life 
perfectly comfortable for any one 


| who knows English and can use 
| his eyes, we must be prepared to 
| find poor readers in our schools. 


But when reading tests show that 
exactly half of an incoming fresh- 
man class—three hundred in num- 
ber—read below high school level, 
the situation becomes alarming. 
It is am axiom that children who 


. 3 read learn to read. At Textile, we 


undertook our work in remedial 


; : | instruction with the realization that 
| not until children turn voluntarily 
= | to reading have they been truly 
| taught. 


Our first step was to divide the 


ae _ poor readers into five classes. Here 
| the children were told frankly that 
| they were below grade in reading 
| and that greater efficiency was ab- 
| solutely necessary to an under- 
| %nding of the texts which they 

| Would be obliged to study in their 


l 
gh school classes. In most cases, 
S information came as no sur- 


Prise, They knew they were poor 


teaders an 
In 


there 
honele 
i 


d were eager to improve. 

e lowest brackets, however, 

Was an attitude of general 

ia familiar to the non- 

of s “r who has spent a lifetime 
“fs in instruction. 


0 an’ 
Pon ‘Iestioning, we found that 


few of our new pupils had ever 
read a book outside of class. Of 
Magazines, the boys knew nothing 
except for Pic and Look and one 
called Funnies, a collection of 
comic strips. The girls were rather 
generally acquainted with some one 
motion-picture magazine although 
most of them contented them- 
selves with looking at the pictures. 
We received these revelations with 
no hint of disapproval, but we 
arranged for an early visit to the 
library. Here the pupils were in- 
troduced to the librarians, given. 
borrowers’ cards and taken on a 
tour of the room. They were 
shown how to use the card catalog, 
Where to find books and maga- 
zines and what information to ex- 
pect from the dictionary, the ency- 
Clopedia, the atlas and the Read- 
er's Guide. In preparation for this 
visit, remedial teachers assisted by 
the Board of Education list, had 
combed the shelves to find books 
calculated to appeal most strongly 
to these groups. Consequently, the 
children found reserve shelves 
where the selections had plenty of 
pictures, good type, and interesting 
titles. Far too frequently the best 
stories are disregarded because they 
lack illustrations or are badly 
printed. 

Back in the class room the chil- 
dren were given mimeographed 
copies for their special book list. 
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These titles the teacher discussed 
enthusiastically encouraging each 
pupil to go as soon as possible and 
get one. As a further incentive 
to the unresponsive, she brought 
one or more books to class with 
her each morning thereafter known 
as “The Books of the Day”. From 
these she read a stirring paragraph 
or told a bit of the narrative be- 
fore offering the book “for sale”. 
Later, these services were performed 
by pupils with marked success. 
At the end of every week, each 
` child was asked to make a report 
on his outside reading. This re- 
port was not necessarily a complete 
book report. Children vary great- 
ly in reading speed and books in 
length, so the teacher asked simply 
for an account of what had been 
read. In making such a report, 
each child pretended that a friend 
had asked him what the book was 
about. This was generally ‘acted 
out” in the class room. As the 
course progressed, these informal 
book talks came to be most stimu- 
lating since other readers often 
helped a flagging memory. When 
the book was finally finished, a 
written report was copied on a 
filing card. This report included 
the title and author, a summary 
paragraph, a quoted paragraph, 
and a brief opinion. The card 
was then handed to the teacher 
to be filed. A large reading chart 
for the class was hung on the wall 
at the front of the room. On this, 
a record was kept of every book 
read, At the end of the term, two 
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books were given as prizes to thot 

who had done the most outside be i 
reading. These were won by a- | 
girl who had read sixteen book, | 
and a boy who had read fifteen eal 


No one in the class had read fewer 
than five books. ; 


For class study, three types of i 


material were used at various times. 
These consisted of work-type units, 
a reader, Let's Read, and from time 
to time, Standard Test Lessons in 
Reading. The unit material, devel- 
oped by the teacher, was based on 
articles from newspapers, such mag- 
azines as The Reader's. Digest, 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Sci- 
ence, and upon science, history, 
textile, and art books. Each unit 
stated the purpose of the reading 
as a part of the motivation. This 
was followed by an article (gener- 
ally about a page and a half in 
length), vocabulary exercises and a 
comprehension test. A group of 
from eight to ten new vocabulary 
words was incorporated in each 
unit. These the children kept in 
note books, together with an illus- 
trative sentence for each. The 
meanings of words were generally 
arrived at by locating them in the 
text and guessing. This w : 
much more fun than having to dig 
every thing out of the dictionary. 
But when guessing failed, the 
Thorndike Junior Dictionary W* 


on hand to help out. ke a 
: to 
effort of guessing serve definition 


attention on the correct Dent? 
as nothing else could have Re 
Since the stories in Let's 


as ever SO | 






= A a 

were planned in much TT ae 
way as the unit material, the two 
worked splendidly together. 

Another type of material which 
was popular with the children was 
the school supplement provided for 
classes in journalism by the New 
York Times. Various types of news- 
paper articles, such as the human 
interest story, the feature story, the 
interview, and the editorial were 
provided in these supplements, to- 
gether with a helpful outline. 
Sometimes the teacher passed out 
the outline first so that each pupil 
could develop his own story. Then 
he was given a chance to compare 
it with the reporter's version. In 
spite of the fact that the letter was 
frequently extremely difficult read- 
ing, having worked on the out- 
line, the pupil was always glad to 
see it. Such exercises had the addi- 
tional merit of familiarizing the 
children with a good newspaper. 

Our pupils were encouraged at 
all times to read as fast as they 
could, understandingly. The read- 
ing of unit material was timed 
every day in class, and this record 
was grasped with comprehension 
scores by each pupil in his note- 
book. Since the aim of our instruc- 





tion was to provide the individual 
with tools for attacking any sort 
of printed matter, all teachers 
worked assiduously to develop: 
such basic techniques as finding 
the central thought, recognizing 
key words, paraphrasing, skim- 
ming, outlining, summarizing, and 
using context clues. 

The tables appended to this arti- 
cle give the initial and final read- 
ing grades (Nelson Reading Test 
Forms A and B) of a representa- 
tive class. It is interesting to note 
that none of the boys failed to 
make a normal gain of six months. 
One, indeed, actually gained two 
years and seven months. Among 
the girls who failed to make satis- 
factory progress, two were absent 
an excessive number of times, and 
one (the retrogression) had a very 
pronounced visual defect. How- 
ever, as Dr. Horwitz, Chairman of 
the English Department, has ob- 
served, “In view of the fact that 
the first term of high school is a 
period of difficult physical, emo- 
tional, and social adjustments, we 
feel at Textile that a remedial 
reading program such as ours is 
well worth the additional effort 
which it entails.” 


STATISTICAL FINDINGS 
oO 


No. of Test Mean Grade Average Extremes in 

Cases Level . Gain Grade Levels 

Boyi nn . 8 Initial 6.9 1.7 5.7 to 79 
Girls Final 8.6 wen 73 to 99 
Se ee Initial 6.6 8 47 to 79 
Total Final 7.43 wees 5.5 to 8.7 
Scusa SO Initial 6.65 ll 4.7 to 79 
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Boys Girls Total 4 


8 13 21 


Normal progress cesscmneremennesnemnsnsariarnmeannenamnrrnnarennnarennn O 4 4 
Less than normal progress but above ZetO...iui 0 4 4 
Retro gression  cesevsssssnsessnsennssnsssnerinretnsnnenarenseonsnmneonennnnnenantennsnetnnt 0 1 1 
Number of cases 2 
showing 0 to .4 G. L. of progress 7 =retrogression 1 
J5 to 9 6 eh 
1.0 to 1.4 6 
1.5 to 1.9 6 
2.0 to 2.4 3 
2.4 to 2.9 1 


Number and percentage of 
pupils reading above 


3rdG.1 30 30 100 100 


Initial Final Initial 








4th 29 30 97 100 
Sth 24 29 80 97 
6th 11 23 37 77 
7th 0 14 00 46 - 
8th 0 3 00 10 
9th 0 0 00 00 
SUMMARY 


On the average, the group made more than two and one-half times the 


normal progress. 


70% of the group made more than normal progress. 


3% retrogressed. 


Progress ranged from one month to two years and seven months. 
Boys gained about twice as much as girls. 


Straubenmiiller Textile High School. 


PRODUCING THE FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE MAGAZINE 


(With Special Reference to the 

High Schools of New York City) 

The modern language section of 
the recent N.E.A. exhibit at the 
Port Authority Building included 
a display of over fifty foreign lan- 
guage publications of the New 
York City high schools. The 
majority were mimeographed or 
multigraphed, and a large number 


£0 


GERALDINE E. MCGAUGHAN. 


were printed. These papets, in- 
cluding an odd assortment of titles, 
such as Rojo y Oro, la Peute 
Revue, la Petit Courrier, il Foto, 
Fleur de Lis, The Modern Lin- 
guist, Il Preludio and Heraldo 
Escolar, show not only the best 
creative work that local high school 
foreign language students have A 
complished, but also reve., 

many-sided and intensive acdc: 
program in all foreign languag 


rie 
ee 


nee 





¥ 
$ 
¥ 
” 


taugt in our schools: French 
spanish, Italian, German, Latin 
Greek, and Hebrew, _ i 

The pupil activities during the 
three days of the N.E.A. exhibit 
included folk dances, musicales, 
choruses, poetry recitals and dra- 
matizations. Visitors were impressed 
by the pupils’ enthusiasm, initia- 
ive, talent and ingenuity. Indeed, 
these so-called extra-curricular ac- 
tivities have long been adopted as 
necessary adjuncts of foreign lan- 
guage instruction in New York 
schools. 

During the past year countless 
suggestions for individual enrich- 
ment through the use of the for- 
eign language, have been furnished 
to teachers and pupils alike in the 
form of a weekly publication 
tinted in four languages and en- 
titled ‘The Week in New York,” 


calling attention to foreign lan- 
guage motion pictures, concerts, art 


exhibits, lectures and radio pro- 
grams — untold opportunities for 
using and enjoying their foreign 
language in a real, practical way. 
For next term, moreover, it is 


| planned to arrange broadcasts by 


sch 





foreign language pupils on a city- 
wide scale, with a variety of origi- 
nal scripts to be offered by teach- 
5 and pupils in collaboration. 
He the inspiring guidance of 
7 Director of Modern Languages, 
iy Lawrence A. Wilkins, and the 
a Director, Dr. Huebener, 
a and varied program of inter- 
2 Stic | language activities has 
carried on—contests, fiestas, 


glee clubs, folk lore recitals—which 
provide further stimulus and en- 
couragement in the various means 
of appreciation and leisure activ- 
ities. There has also been devel- 
oped a unified plan for interna- 
tional student correspondence. 

It is against this background of 
classroom, intra-school, and inter- 
scholastic activities, and as a cor- 
rect and clear expression thereof, 
that the modern language paper 
has taken its place. To quote 
Professor T. E. Oliver, in his 
Modern Language Teacher’s Hand- 
book, page 459: 


“These journals are a stimu- 
lating adjunct to the classes in 
composition, in that the best let- 
ters, essays, or original composi- 
tions receive the honor of inser- 
tion.” 


Since this paper deals with the 
departmental organ in which two 
or more languages have been com- 
bined, the following figures may 
be pertinent to our discussion: In 
our 47 senior academic high 
schools, 26 have a one-language 
department; 24 have a two-lan- 
guage department; 18 have a 
three-language department; and 8 
have a four-language department. 
In any department of the last three 
groups the chief problem in the 
publication of the foreign lan- 
guage magazine is to cultivate and 
maintain a spirit of unity among 
the pupils and teachers of all the 
languages and to reveal the values 
of all, “with malice toward none,” 
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Much may be said for the paper 
devoted to one language as a 
world unto itself, reflecting the 
activities and abilities of the pu- 
pils in that language. In a two., 
three- or four-language department, 
however, the need for “esprit de 
corps,” as well as considerations 
of time and expense, favor the 
idea of bringing all the languages 
under one masthead. Jurisdictional 
disputes and debates about the 
relative merits of the various mod- 
ern languages and the classics, are 
becoming things of the past. A 
very much needed sense of unifi- 
cation and harmony can be effec- 
tively expressed in the combined 
type of foreign language publica- 
tion. The bickerings and the strife 
on the internatonal scene make it 


all the more necessary for teach-. 


ers to stress the literary and artistic 
appeal that each foreign culture 
offers. 

Assuming the general theory of 
the four dimensional nature of lan- 
guage study—aural, visual, mecha- 
nical (i.e. speaking) and creative 
(ie. writing)—-we may say that 
the primary aim of a modern lan- 
guage publication written by and 
for modern language students, is 
to give them an opportunity to 
“invent”, or compose, stories, 
poems, essays, letters, and so forth 
in their own way. Experience has 
shown that the best original com- 
positions in foreign language are 
written by third and fourth-year 
students. That may be due to the 
fact that the writing objective is 
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usually taken up in the third ang 
fourth-year classes, although there 
is no reason why free composition 
could not be taught from the firs 
term on, with certain classes, To 
the extent that they avoid the vari. 
ous pitfalls, syntactic errors, ap. 
glicisms, “cliches” of thought and 
expression, foreign language stu- 
dents can develop the power to 
create another language, another 
instrument for the correct transla- 
tion of their thoughts, experiences 
fancies. Many years of experi- 


ence as a foreign language teacher 


have brought me to the conclusion 
that certain foreign language pu- 
pils can and do realize all the 
values claimed for “creative ex- 
pression,” as described in the Ex- 
perience Curriculum in English— 
Report of the National Council of 
Teachers of English — English 
Monograph No. 4, 1935, pp. 109- 
130. However, in view of the gen- 
eral disagreement among teachers, 
as to the aims and objectives in 
modern language teaching, (al- 
though most teachers agree on the 
reading objective), it is not easy 
to say when free composition may 
be taken up. | 

Although none but the gifted 
language student may become bil- 
ingual, I have found that even the 
average student may be trained to 
describe clearly and simply, bis 
health, his day at school, his fam- 
ily, his visit to the park, library 
or museum, his favorite radio pro 
gram, etc. with a genuine sense © 
pleasure. 





Titles: 


The following titles have been 
suggested: “The World Citizen” 
“The Interpreter’, “The Modern 
Linguist”, “The Guide’, “The 
Good Neighbor”, and so forth. 
The Staff: 

(1) The Board of Editors is 
usually chosen by competition, for 
the term, and includes representa- 
tives of the various groups of all 
the languages in the department. 

(2) The editor-in-chief is usual- 
ly a gifted first or second-language 
pupil, and is responsible for the 


whole paper. 
(3) Two assistant editors, with 


special assignments. 

(4) Other staff members include 
“reporters”, who assist in collect- 
ing news items, typing, proofread- 
ing, etc. Special articles are as- 
signed to selected students, either 
by the editor, the advisor, or the 
teachers of the department. These 
articles may indeed grow out of 
classroom situations, so that the 
individual foreign language teacher 
=, best judge who the writer may 
e. 


(5) The art editor, who pre- 
pares the cover design, illustra- 
tions, decorations, and is assisted 
by members of the Art Squad. 

(6) The circulation manager 
and two assistants in charge of 
the distribution and sale of the 
paper., 


Publication: 


Published once each term and in 
ân attractive format, with a cover 


design, feature articles, club news, 
honor roll, humor column, cat- 
toons, puzzles, pictures, and all 
the other “earmarks” of the school 
paper, the foreign language maga- 
zine is distributed not only to the 
foreign language students of the 
school, most of whom are in the 
elementary classes, but to students 
of neighboring elementary and 
junior high schools. The pupils 
from the feeder schools always 
admire the accomplishments of the 
high school which they plan to 
attend. 


Contents: 


The contents of the paper should 
be determined by the needs and 
desires of the majority of the 
foreign language students. It may 
be desirable, on occasion, to as- 
certain the preferences of foreign 
language students. The follow- 
ing types of articles have been 
found useful: short compositions 
suggested by classroom readings; 
essays; original poems; film, radio, 
rent events; club news; contests 
(intra-school and inter-scholastic) ; 
lists of new books on foreign 
travel, biographies, customs, litera- 
newsreel and book reviews; curt- 
ture, including world classics in 
translation; classroom humor; 
“boners”; foreign language broad- 
casts; international prize winners 
(Nobel, Goncourt, etc.) ; local in- 
stitutions, monuments and places 
testifying to the cultural and his- 
toric bonds between the foreign 
countries and our own; hints on 
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c. These students are encouraged 
to read both for and against some 
controversial issue. They then re- 
view these books before the class. 
In this connection, a committee 
of teachers has drawn up a list 
of supplementary reading material 
suitable for first term students, The 
emphasis is upon critical reading. 
2. Extra classroom 

a. Children were encouraged to 
see appropriate and related motion 
pictures and inexpensive plays, such 


vocation, avocation, and so forth. 
The curriculum was then adjusted 
ro meet these varying interests. 
For example, in a lesson on “Re- 
sponsibilities of the Citizen in the 
Matter of Crime,” students had a 
choice of writing a play, or short 
story, Of poem, or poster, or car- 


pupil’s thought by addition of ideas 

or information. Some pupils have 

been amazed on seeing “their” 

finished work in print. The prob- | 
lem is a delicate one. Intellectual | 
honesty has perhaps here and there | 
been sacrificed by some over-en- | 
thusiastic teachers who have been 
eager to show what their pupils toon, OF letter, mA could contribute 
can do. To prevent plagiarism, it any activity relating ia this subject 
is advisable to provide reading in which they were interested. A 
material which will serve as a committee of students organized, 


model of style and to encourage arranged, and conducted the pro- 


study; foreign phrases used in 
English; new type tests on cultural 
information; idiom lists; verb lists; 
“Believe-it-or-Not’’ in the foreign 
language; translated advertisements, 
etc. This sampling reveals no lack 
of material to be included in a 
foreign language magazine. 


Allotment of Space: 


(1) One plan is to apportion 
the space according to the registra- 


tion figures in each language. 

(2) A second plan is to devote 
an equal number of pages to each 
language. ) 

(3) Care must be taken to ar- 
range the first-page privilege in 
rotation. 

(4) All the languages should 
be treated on the basis of fair 
play and equal rights. 


Correction: 


Brevity, simplicity, clearness, and 
correctness—these are some of the 
things that must be required in 
all writing. Accuracy and care in 
writing foreign language copy is 
most essential and should be built 
up in classroom drill and home 
study. All copy is first shown to 
the language teacher, who may 
recommend it to the advisor or the 
editor. Corrections are indicated 
in spelling, idiom, tenses, so that 
pupils may revise their original 
copy and submit it a second time, 
In all student publication work 
there is ever present the danger 
of over-correction and changing the 
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students to revise their own writ- 


ings. 
Louis J. FELDSTEIN. 
Textile High School. 


MEETING INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
IN CIVICS : 


The teachers of Civics at Franklin 


K. Lane High School were re- a: | 
quested to report on what they ary 
were doing in the matter of ad- 
justing the curriculum in commu- 


. . o e s. o TES Ff ; 
nity civics to meet the individual | 
ee 


pa 
a 


differences that exist among stu- 


dents. The writer had the pleas- pr 


ure of collating these reports. Here 


Gain 
are some very thought provoking 


suggestions concerning the adjust- 
ment of the curriculum to meet 
the differences that exist among 
our boys and girls: 


ADJUSTMENT TO BRIGHT PUPILS 


1. Classroom 

a. At the beginning of the term, 
the children were questioned as 
to their interests in the fields of 
music, art, literature, dramatics, 
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gram for this class meeting. These 
diverse talents which boys and 
girls possess can be utilized to 
show an understanding and an ap- 
preciation of good citizenship.” 

b. Practice in active citizenship. 
Students were encouraged to write 
letters praising or condemning the 
work of various governmental 
agencies. The best letter was 
chosen by the class and actually 
sent to the public official con- 
cerned. The reply was then read 
in class. Another example, a com- 
mittee of students investigated con- 
ditions in the lunch room and re- 
ported their findings to the class. 
With the approval of the class, 
the committee then discussed their 
findings with the Administrative 
Assistant, They recommended re- 
forms which were adopted by the 
school officials. For example, the 
Suggestion that boys and girls 
should be permitted to eat at the 
me tables in the lunchroom was 
ed ae by this committee 
nd adopted by the school super- 


visors, 


as W. P. A. plays on community 
questions. These theater-goers then 
reported to class. 

b. The Civics Club. Speakers 
from the various city departments 
brought direct knowledge of work 
done by these agencies. Students 
were also taken on trips to various 
places, such as: Museum of Science 
and Industry, a newspaper plant, 
Telephone Company, City depart- 
ments. 

c. The Graphic History Club. 
This body has made copies of im- 
portant cartoons and pictures as 
well as original drawings which 
are used to make the teaching of 
civics more realistic. 

d. Radio as an educational aid. 
For example, students were as- 
signed to listen to definite speak- 
ers on “The Town Hall of the 
Air” radio program. They then re- 
enacted these radio programs in 
class. 

B. ADJUSTMENT TO PUPILS 
oF Low ABILITY 


1. Classroom 
a. Pupil activities of a concrete 
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nature, such as: the making of a 
chart of their neighborhood, a 
poster, a slogan. These “expressive 
atts’ are helpful to the motor- 
minded pupils. They likewise tend 
to make the work more functional. 


b. Lessons were planned on the 
basis of pupil’s experiences. These 
included reports on an interview 
with a policeman, a fireman, a 
street cleaner, a food inspector. 
This method was especially effective 
when a member of the student's 
family was employed in one of 
these city agencies. 


c. Films were shown in the 
classroom on related community 
problems or questions. Motion 
pictures on our water supply, our 
milk supply, our health depart- 
ment, and so forth, added variety 
to the learning process. Then also, 
they tended to make the work 
more concrete. 


d. Frequent use of dramatization 
in the classroom, i.e., of a court 
trial, of law-making bodies in 
action. 


2. Extra classroom 

a. Scrap book. The aim of this 
work is to place pictures or news- 
paper articles in a book with the 
addition of some comment on the 
part of the student. While a sum. | 
mary is permissible, students are | 
encouraged to express their opin. | 
ions and attitudes. For an illustra- 
tion, one student obtained an arti- 
cle entitled “Many Women Hate 
War But Do Nothing” by Dorothy a 
‘Bromley. The pupil’s comment con- be 
cerning this article was ‘“They are | 
not active citizens.” Be: f 

b. Students were assigned to J a 


Thus, a ies r aii = 
well as concreteness in presenta. 
tion, appear to be the two features 1 
most stressed in the reports of the | 
teachers of civics upon the subject ae 
of adjusting the curriculum in 
community civics to meet the indi 
vidual differences that exist among 
the students. fe 

LEON Koss. fe 
Franklin K. Lane High School. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND NOTES 


ITALIAN CHRISTMAS SONGS 

A varied group of Italian Christ- 
mas songs may be obtained by 
consulting a half dozen or so dif- 
ferent “canzonieri.” These can be 
borrowed for the most part from 
the Music Branch of the New 
York Public Library at 121 East 
58th Street. 

Among those that offer teacher 
and student interesting and often 
new vistas into Italian folk music 
are: 

Oddone—“Canzoniere popolare 
italiano,’ Ricordi, Vol. I, 
1917; Vol. II, 1923 
“Canzoniere dell’Italia Setten- 
trionale,” Ricordi, 1923 

Neretti—‘‘Canzoniere italiano,” 
Bemporad, 1924 

Marzo—“Songs of Italy,” Schir- 
mer, 1904 (Italian and Eng- 
lish words) 

“Fifty Christmas Carols of All 
Nations,” Willis Music Co. 
(English words only) 

Benelli and Sammartino — “Le 
pit belle canzoni italiane,” 
Italian Publishers, 1936 

In Italian Christmas carols as in 
the songs of other types there is 
4 delightful diversity of moods 
and temperaments, 

i Neapolitan “Canzone d'i 

Pognari’” (Quanno nascette 

inno a Bettelemme) has some- 
thing of the exuberant 

gaiety of the 


south. It is the song of the bag- 
pipers who come down from the 
mountains to the towns below 
nine days before Christmas and 
go from house to house with their 
offering. They generally go in 
twos, one playing the bagpipe and 
the other the “ciaramella,” a sort 
of small clarinet. For a school per- 
formance an accompaniment of 
woodwind instruments can be used 
to advantage. (Matzo—‘Songs of 
Italy.’’) 

The “Vecchia canzone di Natale 
della Carnia” (Staimi attents, stai- 
mi a senti), on the other hand, 
has all the subdued beauty and 
melancholy of the snowy Alps. It 
is sung in the Carnia district of 
the region of Trent. For perfor- 
mance at school a violin accom- 


: paniment helps to bring out its 


plaintive note. (In both Oddone 
collections and Neretti.) 

The Piedmontese “Canzone di 
Natale’ (Dormi, dormi, o bel 
bambin) is sung by the people 
throughout Northern Italy at 
Christmas. Because of its simplicity 
it is well adapted to class use. 
(Oddone—“Canzoniere pop. ital.” 
V. I, Neretti, Benelli and Sam- 
martino.) 

The Tuscan “Canto di questua" 
(Donne, decco la Befana!) is of 
particular interest to our Ameri- 
can students for it announces the 
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coming of the Befana, the old 
woman who is the equivalent of 
our Santa Claus, and delights chil- 
dren with her gifts twelve days 
after Christmas, It is sung on the 
eve of the Feast of the Epiphany 
in the province of Lucca by groups 
of boys who go from door to door 
repeating their song and receiving 
for their: trouble food, wine, and 
sweets. The boys generally sing 
to the accompaniment of a violin 
or an accordion, (Oddone—Can- 
zoniere pop. ital, V. II.) 

Also of interest is the Sicilian 
hymn “O Santissima” known even 
in America. (Marzo—Fifty Christ- 
mas Carols.) 

In the field of non-traditional 
music there is F. Capocci’s “Tu 
scendi dalle stelle’ (Benelli and 
Sammartino), which for its long 
popularity may be compared to 
Franz Gruber’s “Stille Nacht,” and 
there is also a recent and welcome 
addition in Pierto Yon’s beautiful 
“Gesù Bambino,” (Published by 
J. Fischer.) 

The learning of these songs in 
their respective dialects is for the 
students an exciting and novel ex- 
perience. And there is perhaps no 
better way of teaching the relation 
of the dialects to Italian than to 
offer the pupils these gems of re- 
gional folklore. 

The songs may be either prac- 
tised at meetings of the Italian 
club or taught as part of the class 
work, The latter is preferable in 
that each student carries away with 
him something of. the Italian 
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Christmas, and, in the case of the 
student of Italian extraction, a 
greater appreciation of his parents’ 
regional and dialectic background. 

At the High School of Music 
and Art where the students are 
encouraged to express themselves 
in music, they have enjoyed writ- 


ing scores for Italian Christmas 


poems. Thus last year one of the 
students put to music for duet and 
chorus the ‘Laude’ of Lucrezia 
de’ Medici— 

Ecco il Messia, ecco il Messia 

e la madre sua, Maria. 


Of the songs mentioned these _ 


a 
| 
$ 





| 


were selected for the Italian part | 


of last year’s Christmas assembly 


presented by the Department of ere : 
Modern Languages in collaboration =} 


with the Music Department. 





1. Gesù Bambino—Pietro Yon 4 


2. Tu scendi dalle 
F. Capocci 
3, Canzone dei Zampognari 


4. Canzone di Natale della Car- : es 


nia 
5. Laude (Ecco il Messia) 
ANTHONY M. GISOLFI. 


High School of Music and Art. Be 


A FOLLOW-UP STUDY OF 
RECENT GRADUATES 
Every year close to 1000 stu- 
dents graduate from the George 
Washington High School. In the 
fall of 1937, the Arista thought 
that it would be interesting tO find 
out what some of the alumni wer 
doing and it decided to make 4 
survey of the class of June 1937. 
That class was chosen because, be- 
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time, it would be possible to reach 
most of the group. A committee 
of eight members of the Arista 
was selected to conduct the study. 
Questionnaires on the educational 
and vocational activities of the 
class were sent to the 566 members 
together with stamped, self-ad- 
dressed return envelopes. 
The returns were very gratify- 
ing because there was only one ap- 
1 for information. The first re- 
uest was not followed up by 
another. 390 graduates responded 
or almost 70% of the class. As 
the questionnaires were returned, 
they were divided into four groups, 
corresponding to the four quarters 
into which the class had been di- 
vided on the basis of high-school 
scholarship. In this way, it was 
possible to see the relationship be- 
tween scholarship and admission to 
college and to vocational schools. 
The findings for each quarter were 
tabulated on large charts. All the 
data was recorded with the ex- 
ception of names of the graduates. 
Their identity was not disclosed 
because they had been told that 
the information they furnished 
would be kept confidential. 
om se is a summaty 
ie ndings of the survey: 
UMBER IN COLLEGE 
45% of the class are in college. 
or pera are attending insti- 
St ais ot higher learning through- 
© country and three of them 
are Studyin in E . 
aot A urope, one in 
» italy, one in München, 


y 


ing the most recent one at that 


Germany, and one in Athens, 


Greece. 15% attend the municipal 
(free) colleges, 25% the metro- 
politan (private) colleges and 8% 
the out-of-town colleges. In addi- 
tion to the municipal institutions, 
the colleges attended by the class 
are: Acadia University (Nova Sco- 
tia), Alabama, Arizona State, 
Bethany College, Bluefield College, 
University of California, Columbia, 
Cooper Union, Cornell, Fordham, 
Lehigh, Long Island, Louisiana 
State, Manhattan, Manhattanville, 
University of Michigan, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, New York State 
College of Agriculture, New York 
University, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Purdue, Rutgers, Rensselaer, 
Polytechnic Institute, Smith, Syra- 
cuse, St. John’s (Brooklyn), Ursi- 
nius, Vassar, University of Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Yale. Less than 
1% of those in colleges are em- 
ployed in either part or full time 
positions. 10% of the class attend 
college in the evening. It is in- 
teresting to note that the first 
quarter of the class (the group with 
the highest scholastic standing) 
has 21% of its members in col- 
lege; the second quarter 11%; the 
third quarter 9%, and the fourth 
quarter 4%. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Three have New York State 
scholarships; one has a Pulitzer 
Scholarship in Columbia; one a 
scholarship in Smith; one in the 
University of California; one in 
Bethany College, West Virginia; 
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one in New York University, and 

one in the New York School of 

Fine and Applied Arts. 
VOCATIONAL AND PREPARATORY 

SCHOOLS 
14% of the class are enrolled 

in vocational training schools. Of 
this group 10% are in business 
schools. 4% attend tutoring and 
preparatory schools. 

CAREERS 

52% of the graduates hope to 

enter a profession, 33% of the 
boys and 19% of the girls. Of 
the boys in this group, the largest 
number expressed an interest in 
engineering followed by prefer- 
ences for other professions in the 
order mentioned: teaching, law, 
medicine, accounting, journalism, 
dentistry and optometry. Most of 
the gitls expect to teach. Others 
showed a preference for the fol- 
lowing professions in the order 
mentioned: journalism, law, medi- 
cine, commercial art, and nursing. 
33% of the class plan to enter 
business and 9% expressed an in- 
terest in a trade. 6% stated that 
they were undecided about their 
careers. The trades which the 
graduates expect to follow or are 
already engaged in are printing, 
air conditioning, photography, ra- 
dio, textile designing, carpentry, 
automobile-mechanical work, watch- 
making and electrical repair work. 
Two members of the class hope to 
become farmers. 


NUMBER EMPLOYED 
It is interesting to observe that 
when the questionnaires were fe- 
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turned last November and Decem- aa 


ber, 21% of the class were em- 


ployed in full-time positions and a | 


10% in part time positions, 
Most of these are engaged in 
some kind of clerical 
Others are engaged in merchan- 
dising and mechanical occupations, 
Only 6% of the class were wholly 
unoccupied, that is, neither study- 
ing nor working. 


CHANGE IN PLANS SINCE 
GRADUATION i 


77% stated that they had not |] 
23% stated = 


altered their plans. 
that they had done so. 


FINAL SUMMARY OF- FINDINGS 
Attending College— A 


Day Session ..2.1- i 45% 4 | 


Attending College— | 
Extension Division .......... 10% 
Attending Vocational 


Schools uecsececnsnncenedennnnceetnt 140% 


Attending Preparatory and = | 
Tutoring Schools ............ 4% 
Employed in full time = | 
POSILIONS  ...---o-2n-------n-rearns 21 % % . 
Unoccupied sesia | 6% E 


In studying the Survey it must 
be remembered that the data that 
it yielded is not necessarily con- 
clusive because many of the grad- 
uates who supplied the informa- 
tion are not yet in a position tO 
give definite information in regard 
to their major interests and their 
careers. However, despite the lim- 
itations, the project is of interest 
to the school because it is the first 
follow-up study ever made of our 
graduates. The information ob- 
tained from such surveys should 


work, 


rove helpful in counseling stu- 
dents in regard to college and oc- 
-upational trends and opportuni- 
ties. Just as “industry must know 
„bout the distribution of its prod- 
ct and must see that the user is 
satisfied (so also) the school must 


“satisfy the employer and the pupil 


because its product is human and 
much more valuable and impor- 


tant.” 


“This stady was made possible by 
the principal, Mr. Arthur A. Boy- 
lan, who authorized it and en- 
couraged it. Two members of the 
faculty, Mr. Joseph B. Orleans, 
Chairman of the Mathematics De- 
partment, and Mrs. Lorraine Ad- 
delston of the same department 
made several valuable suggestions 
concerning it. Their assistance is 
gratefully acknowledged. 





1 Allen, Richard D., Organization and 
Supervision of Guidance, p. 304. 


FLORENCE C. MEYERS. 


George Washington High School. 


REVIEWS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CERTAIN 
CONCEPTS AND LAWS OF LOGIC 
FOR THE STUDY AND TEACHING 
OF GEOMETRY 
By Dr. Nathan Lazar. Published 
by the Author, New York, 1938. 


With the turn of the twentieth 
century, it is common knowledge 
that mathematics began to lose its 
grip on the important place it had 
held in the curricula of the sec- 
ondary school and higher institu- 
tions of learning. This was due 
primarily to the mass of experi- 
mental evidence that had been ac- 
cumulating against the so-called 
‘transfer of training’ value of 
mathematics, 

In recent years, the other side 
of the controversy has been cham- 
Te by Judd and Orata who 
= ' = pai is more to this 
es n: ematical training than 
the Sly accepted. However, if 

problem of transfer is a prob- 


lem of so organizing training that 
it will carry over into other like 
fields of thought, then changes 
must be made not only in the ma- 
terials of instruction, but in the 
methods of teaching. 


Dr. Lazar has made an inter- 


esting and valuable contribution to 
each of these suggested changes. 
Since mathematics is indissolubly 
bound to logic and logical think- 
ing, he has shown in a detailed 
study and critique that “it is pos- 
sible to utilize geometry as a 
medium of making pupils conscious 


of the existence of logical patterns 
of valid and invalid reasoning in 
mathematics as well as in the 
thinking of everyday life.” 

To do this, Dr. Lazar has gone 
to the very foundations of mathe- 
matical thinking, He examined and 
analyzed the traditional and new- 
er definitions of the converse of 
a proposition, Serious defects were 
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discovered. He therefore proposes 
another definition and with it as 
a base he examines the other cog- 
nate terms such as “inverse,” “op- 
posite,” “the contrapositive” and 
the “law of converses.” The claim 
is made that the law of Contra- 
position can be introduced as an 
axiom of logic, even in connection 
with simple axioms and prelim- 
inary theorems; that this law may 
be used not only to prove theo- 
rems, but also to discover new 
theorems; and that the many trans- 
formations it affords may be used 
to encourage pupils to critically ex- 
amine statements and their trans- 
formations from fields outside 
mathematics. 

No teacher of mathematics should 
fail to read and study this bril- 
liant work. 

HENRY H. SHANHOLT. 
Abraham Lincoln High School. 


A, 


with those who make a mystery 
out of sex, the Commission on 


z 


Human Relations says in the pre- 


simply because it might arouse — 
community conflict, means failure 
to fulfil our duty to youth. We _ 
may often be puzzled, but our : 
silence only complicates the ad- 
justment problem for young peo- 
ple. We can at least make sure ~ 
that youth be given, in all honesty 
and in terms of their own under- — 
standing, the best that we do 


cisely. ; 


> 
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LIFE AND GROWTH 

By Alice V. Keliher. D. Apple- 
ton-Century. 

A Commission on Human Rela- 
tions of the Progressive Education 
Association has gone to young 
people, through the questionnaire 
and conference procedure, to dis- 
cover the questions they ask. It 
wants to answer these questions, 
at the risk of annoying some and 
shocking many adults. Its answers 
as they appeared in book form 
from time to time, take issue with 
many of our outworn notions on 
sex, family, marriage and ethics. 
Thus one of its recent volumes, 


Here Dr. Keliher attempts to. il- 
lustrate the place of environmental — 
and cultural forces in our society. — 
The adolescent learns the origin 
of some of our ideas about out- 
selves; how, for instance, we have — 


nate racial differences, and 1.Q:s 
that are final and unchanging. The . 
story of how he became part of his 
social world is made clear to him. 
He also learns of various basic 
human needs. 

Part II presents a picture of 
“The Individual and How He. 
Grows.” This is the meat of the 
volume. A lucid chapter of how 
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Life and Growth by Alice À y 7 | 
Keliher, aims to provide adequate | 
answers to the sex queries of oup | 
young people. Differing sharply | 

° ae Oni | 
face to this book, “Neglect and 1 
omission of the problem of sey | 


f 


know.” And so much this volume 4 
gives to youth, clearly and pre- 1 


The book is divided into three 1 


parts, part I being entitled “Hu : 
man Life and Social Progress.” — i 
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heredity and environment inter- 
act to create the individual is fol- 
lowed by several frank and clearly 
iJlustrated chapters on the rela- 
tionship of body, build to life func- 
tions, the action and function of 
the central nervous and automatic 
systems, the physical changes ac- 
companying the onset of puberty, 
the story of the inception of new 
life, and finally a masterful chap- 
ter analyzing the sex taboos of our 
civilization, and their deleterious 
effects on youth today. 

“Looking Ahead” is the title of 
the concluding part of the book. 
Here some sound advice is offered 
on the best means for preserving 
our democratic system. A real be- 
lief in democracy means “‘recogni- 
tion of the equality of human 
needs. The very preservation of 
democracy depends on finding 
ways to meet the needs of all.” 
We get in this volume then, not 
only the facts to answer the ques- 
tions asked by young people, but 
as well the social setting in which 
these facts become meaningful. 
The young high school or junior 
college student reading this book, 
is thus enabled to interpret its con- 
tents in a framework of relation- 


ships among people and social 
Values, 


It has been frequently demon- 


a E young people soon for- 
the facts that th i 
iris ey absorb in 


i economi 
social sci ry, mics and other 


ence classes, They may 


Soon 
on forget the facts presented in 


IS Dook as well, but only after 


many difficulties that they unneces- 


sarily experience due to inadequate 
sex information, have been dissi- 
pated by the vital content of this 
volume. It should be made re- 
quired reading for all our high 
school students. 

ALEXANDER BREINAN. 
Bronx High School of Science. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER'S ESTI- 
MATION OF INTELLIGENCE AND 
INDUSTRY OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PUPILS 


By Harry Eisner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

Dr. Eisner’s study throws into a 
cocked hat many of the cherished 
illusions of the classroom teach- 
er's intuition, observation, and 
judgment on such matters as pupil 
intelligence and industry. Dr. Eis- 
ner contends and proves that, at 
best, the teacher’s guess (it’s only 
a guess) is founded on haphazard 
impressions and the vaguest of 
data. The teacher-pupil relation- 
‘ship, he points out, is too frag- 
mentary for any really valid judg- 
ments of such traits as intelligence 
and industry. Only specially con- 
structed and validated tests of these 
traits will yield the kind of in- 
‘formation that is sound and usable. 

All this, of course, does not 
mean that the teacher ought to 
abandon his intuitive judgments 
and lean entirely on objective tests, 
But it does indicate that the best 
of intuitions need objective bolster- 
ing, and where such corroborative 
testimony is available, it ought to 
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be used. As yet, no such tests have 
appeared. And those, which Dr. 
Eisner made use of in his cor- 
related observations are much too 
unwieldly and too detailed for the 
classroom teacher’s use. No one 
teacher could teach and keep these 
detailed records of each student 
at the same time. If we are asked 
to choose between formulating ab- 
solutely valid opinions of our pu- 
pils and teaching them in terms of 
our somewhat inchoate impressions, 
there is only one thing we can 
do and that is to teach, however 
we can, realizing our imperfections 
and praying that some day our 
judgments may coincide with what 
our students really are. Meanwhile, 
Dr. Eisner has waved a reproving 
finger at our infallibility, caution- 
ing us to listen to the voice of 
Science. 

For ourselves, we would have 
preferred something a little differ- 
ent from what Dr. Eisner has 
offered. We would have relished 
more specific guidance and some- 
what less blasting demonstration 
of our failure to fit our pupils into 
neat little categories. But, then, our 
request is just a rather weak call 
for help and science does not 
concern itself, of necessity, with 
such charitable undertakings as 
throwing a life-line to a drowning 
pedagogue. It is content merely to 
record his activities in the process 
of drowning and to chart his strug- 
gles with meticulous calm. 

This study of Dr. Eisner's is an 
epicure’s dish for the statistical 
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‘Co. 




















gourmet. The general reader, hoe - 
ever will sit esurient at this Lucite : 
‘lan spread of mean and multiple 
correlations. A 
It is an unfortunate but hardly 
disputable fact that simplicity 
recommends itself more congenialy Re 
to the human mind than com- p 
plexity. It is far from ning = 


‘to think that statistical formulae — E] 


are going to prevent this - really 
fine study from coming home as 
vitally as it might to the bir ee 
‘classroom practice of the averse 
teacher. Dr. Eisner’s patience, in- 
dustry, ingenuity, careful study, 
and scrupulously controlled expendi es 
mentation merit the serious consid- 
eration of all teachers. We hope | 
this book finds its way into the 
hands of all concerned with mak- 
ing teaching a juster and hence | 
profounder and more meaningful 
experience for the pupil. 3 a 
We feel it is worth read and 
pondering this volume. It says 
something definite and’ important, 
A. ue Ta 
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BRITISH AUTHORS OF THE me 
NINETEENTH CENTURY =n 


Edited by Stanley J. Kunitz and 


It took more than two years and 
a staff of fourteen contributors | 
to produce this seven- -hundred page 
volume of biographical sketches © 
more than one thousand authors. 
The result is a job that both the 
publisher and editors may wel 
proud of, For here in this one 





mastodonic volume there is crowd- 
ed a wealth of valuable critical 
and biographical material present- 
ed attractively without sacrificing 
any of the demands of true schol- 
arship. The sketches vary roughly 
in length from about one hundred 
to twenty-five hundred words de- 
ending upon the significance of 
the subject. There are approxi- 





ey three hundred and fifty 
portraits. To each sketch there is 
appended a list of the principal 
works of the author and eleva 
source material. 

The book is indispensable for 
reference purposes. We recommend 
it for its brightness, its complete- 
ness and its admirable conciseness. 

A. H. L. 
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